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CHAPTER  XXIL 


Teosre  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  political  corre- 
spondence of  the  time  than  the  almost  complete  absence  of  alarm 
with  which  the  English  ministers  viewed  the  events  that  have 
been  described  in  the  last  chapter.  They  appear  to  have  wholly 
scouted  the  idea  that  serious  danger  from  France  was  ap- 
proaching England,  and  their  chief  apprehensions  were  turned 
to  another  quaiter.  A  deep  and  settled  distrust  of  the  Empeior 
Leopold  was  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  their  foreign  policy, 
and  they  seem  to  have  greatly  misunderstood  and  undervalued 
his  character,  and  exaggerated  his  designs.  The  alarm  which 
the  aggressive  measures  of  his  predecessor,  against  Holland,  had 
produced  in  England,  and  the  close  alliance  with  Prussia  which 
it  was  a  main  object  of  Pitt  to  maintain,  had  given  a  strong 
anti-Austrian  bias  to  English  statesmen,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  long  delay  of  the  Emperor  in  concluding  the  peace  of 
Sistova,  and  by  some  obscure  and  now  forgotten  disputes  which 
had  ended  in  the  Emperor  giving  the  Austrian  Netherlands  a 
constitution  considerably  less  liberal  than  he  had  promised,  and 
in  the  maritime  powers  withholding  their  guarantee.  The  diplo- 
matic correspondence  of  1 79 1  is  full  of  English  complaints  of 
the  eflTorts  of  the  Emperor  to  dissociate  Prussia  from  England ; 
of  fears  lest  the  Emperor  should  obtain  by  negotiation  some 
permanent  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Holland ;  of  expressions 
of  an  extreme  distrust  of  his  sincerity ;  of  regrets  that  Prussia,  in 
SI 
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allying  herself  with  him,  Bhoold  hare  gnarantoed  the  Aastriso 
NetherlandB  without  any  tnak  conceit  or  commnoicatioQ  with 
England.'  The  English  ill-feeling  towards  AnstriH  was  fblly 
reciprocated  at  Vienna,  uid  the  Emperor,  who  was  in  tmt^  the 
moBt  nnambitiooB  and  paciGc  ot  the  great  sorereigng  oi  Europe, 
waa  looked  upon  by  English  atatesmen  as  the  most  formidaUe 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

From  France,  however,  they  seem  to  have  feared  aoUtiug, 
and  they  looked  forward  with  a  wonderful  confidence  to  a  long 
coDtinnance  of  peace.  They  were  perfectly  resolved  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality,  and  they  had  no  donbt  that  they  conld  do  bo. 
The  relations  of  the  two  nations  were  very  amicable,  and  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  was  the  prevailing  belief  which  waa  con- 
tinually expressed  in  Pariiament,*  that  recent  eventa  had  made 
France  wholly  powerless  for  agression.  The  suspicions  aroused 
in  France  by  the  negro  insurrection  of  8t.  Domingo,  were 
allayed  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Effingham,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  that  conduct  was  officially  transmitted  to  Paris.*  The 
Assembly,  it  is  true,  somewhat  angraciously  refused  to  vote  its 
thanks  to  the  British  Government,  but  it  passed  a  vo'e  of  thanks 
to  '  the  British  nation,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Effingham,  goveiv 
nor  of  Jamaica.'  *  But  in  general  there  was  as  yet  no  hoBtility 
to  the  British  Government,  and  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  British  nation.  In  November  1791,  however,  a  report  was 
brought  to  England  of  a  design  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  younger  Rochambeau,  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion in  several  towns  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  with  the 
assistance  of  some  Imperial  troops  who  had  been  cormpted,  and 

.  to  support  the  rebels  with  some  French  troops  of  the  line,  while 
at  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  excite  a  sedition 

-in  Holland  in  favour  of  the  '  Patriots.'  The  report  seemed  to 
Grenville  wild  and  improbable,  but  he  thought  it  right  to  send 
it  to  Gower,  whose  reply  was  not  altogether  reassuring.  From 
the  character  and  opinions  of  Kochambeau  he  thought  such  a 
project  not  unlikely,  but  added,  '  If  such  a  scheme  does  really 

'  Sc8    Kwart  to  GrenviUe,   Ang.  »  Far!.  HUt.  iita.  44.  170,  919, 

4:    OtenviUa    to    Ewart,    Aug.   26;  tl29,940. 

GrpDvills  to  Kden,  Dec.  16,  2u,  1791 ;  *  GrenviUe  to  Oowpr,  Oct,  1T91. 

Grenville  to  Keith,  Maroh  26j  Gren-  *  titxHt'tPotitictifaTttUBTiXain 

*i]le  to  I£deD,  March  i7,  1762.  md  France,  L  ii-lO. 
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exist,  it  mast  bd  bdlieved  that  this  Groveramont  has  not  as  jet 
given  any  conntenance  to  it ;  but  when  one  considers  that  the 
object  of  it,  that  part  at  least  which  regards  Holland,  is  of  great 
national  importance,  and  is  a  point  on  which  the  hononr  of  the 
nation  has  been  offended — '^  haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo  "  —one 
should  be  less  surprised  than  hurt  to  find  if  it  shoald  he  suffered 
to  ripen,  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  this  Government,  especi- 
ally when  one  reflects  that  a  diversion  of  this  sort  abroad  would 
tend  to  compose  matters  at  home.'  ^  A  few  weeks  later,  Clootz 
made  one  of  his  mad  harangues  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  in 
his  capacity  of  ambassador  of  the  human  race,  denouncing  thof 
despotic  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  maritime  ambition  of  England,  and  against  i 
the  Anglo-Prussian  Cabal  which  reigned  in  Holland.  The 
Assembly  received  his  discourse  with  great  seriousness  and 
admiration,  and  it  was  ^dered  to  be  printed.* 

English  statesmen,  however,  are  certainly  not  inclined  to 
attach  undue  importance  to  wild  words.     When  the  news  of  the 
peace  of  Sistova  arrived  in  England,  in  August  1791,  Granville, 
who  had   recently   assumed    the   direction   of  foreign   affairs, 
believed   that   the   last   serious   cloud  had  vanished  from  the 
horizon.     *  I  am  repaid  for  my  labour,*  he  wrote,  *  by  the  main-\ 
tenance  of  peace,  which  is  all  this  country  has  to  desire.     We  ' 
shall  now,  I  hope,  for  a  very  long  period  indeed,  enjoy  this  - 
blessing,  and  cultivate  a  situation  of  prosperity  unexampled  in 
our  history.     The  state  of  our  commerce,  our   revenue,   ani 
above  all  of  our  public  funds  is  such  as  to  hold  out  ideas  which, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  would  indeed  have  appeared  visionary,  and 
which  there  is  now  every  hope  of  realising.*  • 

The  same  sanguine  estimate  of  the  situation  continued 
through  the  winter,  and  was  most  decisively  shown  in  the 
session  of  Parliament  which  opened  on  January  31,  1792.  The 
King*b  Speech  was  delivered  after  the  debate  and  decree  of  the 
French  Assembly,  which  had  made  a  continental  war  almost 
certain,  but  it  did  not  even  mention  France.  ^  The  friendly 
assurances,'  the  King  said,  *  which  I  receive  from  foreign  powers, 

I  Qrenville  to  Gower,  Nov.  1791;  *  Buckingham,    CJonrts  and  CahU 

Gower  to  Qrenville.  Nov.  IS.  1791.  neU  of  Geo.  III..  U.  190. 

*  Annual  RegiiUr,  1792,  p.  267. 
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and  the  general  state  of  Europe,  appear  to  pnnniBe  to  my 
subjects  the  continoance  of  their  present  trsnqnillity ; '  and  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  speech  was  a  diminution  of  the 
'  narul  and  military  forces.  With  the  enthnsiastic  approral  of 
Fox,'  this  policy  was  carried  oat.  The  nnmber  of  sailors  and 
marines  to  be  employed  in  1792  .was  rediced  to  16,000.  The 
army  in  England  was  rednced  to  about  the  same  number.  Tha 
Hessian  Subsidy  had  just  expired,  and  Pitt  announced  that  it 
would  not  be  renewed,  and  the  saving  of  400,0001.  which  was 

'  thus  made  was  divided  between  the  redairtion  <tf  taxation  and 
the  diminution  of  the  debt.  I  have  already  referred  to  Pitt's 
triamphant  Budget  Speech  on  Febmaiy  17,  but  one  passage  in 
it  is  peculiarly  relevant  to  our  present  sutg'ect.  Having  ex- 
plained how  his  Sinking  Fund  would  accumnlate  for  fifteen 
years,  he  added,  '  I  am  not,  indeed,  presumptuous  eoongh  to 
suppose  that  when  I  name  fifteen  years  I  am  not  naming  a 
period  in  which  events  may  arise  which  human  foresight  cannot 
reach  .  .  .  but  unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  from  the  situation  of  Europe  we 

I  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we 

I  may  at  the  present  moment.'  * 

The  Cassandra  warnings  of  Burke  were  indeed  still  heard, 
but  they  had  never  been  so  completely  disregarded.*  Lord 
Auckland  complained  that  even  among  very  prominent  English 
politicians  the  change  of  ministiy  which  altered  the  foreign 
policy  of  Spain,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  hardly 

^  excited  more  attention  than  the  death  or  removal  of  a  Burgo- 

■  master  at  Amsterdam.* 

At  the  same  time  a  strong  distrust  of  England  may  be 
^ready  detected  in  French  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  letters  of  Hirsinger,  the  Charg6  dAffaires,  who 
managed  French  affairs  in  London  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  re- 

'  call  of  Bartli6lemy  in  Januaiy  1792.  Hirsinger  acknowledged 
that  Grenville  had  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and  had 
given  him  the  most  explicit  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  Government  and  of  their  fixed  determination 

'  ftrf.  Ili^l.  iiU.  767. 

■  Ibid.  S2IS. 

>  Burke's  CorraponitHtv,  : 
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to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  Revolution,  but  he  was 
for  some  time^  sceptical  and  hostile,  and  his  letters  to  Paris  were 
filled  with  alarming  rumours.  He  had  heard  that  the  Hanoverian 
troops  were  ready  to  march,  and  that  the  King  as  Elector  of 
Hanover  was  about  to  join  the  coalition.  He  suspected  that  the  i 
English  ministers  were  secretly  stirring  up  the  Emperor  against  ^ 
France ;  that  they  were  intriguing  to  alienate  Spain ;  that  they  ' 
had  designs  upon  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  Pitt  that 
a  proposal  of  the  King  and  of  the  Chancellor  to  bring  England 
into  the  coalition  had  been  rejected.  England,  he  said,  watched 
with  perfidious  pleasure  the  embarrassments  of  France.  Her 
flag  was  steadily  displacing  that  of  France  in  the  commerce  of  X 
the  world,  and  in  spite  of  all  legislative  prohibitions  great  quan- 
tities of  French  coin  were  brought  to  her  for  security.  He 
soon,  however,  convinced  himself  that  the  dominant  portion  of 
the  ministry  was  fiilly  resolved  upon  neutrality.  Pitt,  he  said, 
*  does  not  love  us,'  but  he  is  too  enlightened  not  to  see  the  enor- 
mous advantages  England  derives  from  her  present  position,  and 
nothing  but  a  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  could  induce ' 
him  to  declare  openly  against  us.  The  sentiments  of  the  King, 
were,  no  doubt,  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  When  Hirsinger  was 
presented  to  him  on  January  20,  George  III.  received  him  very 
cordially,  but  spoke  with  *  his  usual  frankness.'  *  I  pity  your 
King  and  Queen,'  he  said,  *  with  all  my  heart,  they  are  very 
unfortunate ;  yout  National  Assembly  is  a  collection  of  fools  and 
madmen  who  are  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin  their  beautiful  country  by 
their  stupidity  and  their  folly.  In  truth  Constantinople  and 
London  are  now  the  only  places  where  a  French  "  employ6  "  can 
live  safely.  I  am  very  glad  for  you  that  you  are  here.'  These 
last  words,  Hirsinger  said,  reminded  him  of  Grenville's  as^^ur- 
ances  of  neutrality.  On  the  whole  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
English  Government  had  no  further  plan  than  to  extend  English 
commerce  at  the  expense  of  France.  The  power  of  Pitt  ap- 
peared to  him  almost  absolute.  Last  session  his  majority  was 
two  to  one,  this  session  it  was  likely  to  be  three  to  one.* 

At  the  end  of  January,  De  Lessart,  who  was  still  French 

*  Hirsin<rer  to  the  French  Foreign      Karch    9,    1792    (French    Foreign 
Uinlitcr,  Jan.   17.  20,  27,   Feb.  3,      Oifice). 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  Talleyrand  to  England  accom- 
panied by  Lauzun,  Duke  of  Biron,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding 
the  dispositions  of  the  English  Grovemmeut.  .  As  an  act  of 
the  late  CoQ.stituent  Assembly  had  incapacitated  its  members 
from  holding  any  office  for  the  space  of  two  years,  Talleyrand 
was  invested  with  no  diplomatic  character,  bnt  De  Lessart  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introdaction  to  Lord  GrenviUe  recommending 
,  Lim  as  a  very  eminent  Frenchman,  peculiarly  competent  to  dis* 
)cas3  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  objects  afc 
which  he  was  to  aim  were  clearly  defined.  He  was  in  the  first 
place  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  assurance  of  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  and  the  Em- 
I  peror,  even  though  that  war  led  to  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian 
V  Netherlands.  Such  an  invasion,  De  Lessart  explained,  was 
very  probable,  but  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  military  defence, 
produced  by  the  aggression  of  the  Emperor  and  intended  to 
draw  away  the  war  from  France  and  especially  from  Paris.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  excite  no  alarm  in  England,  and  it  was 
certainly  not  a  case  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  applied.  Talleyrand  was  also  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
similar  assurance  of  the  neutrality  of  the  King  in  his  capacity  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  capacity  he  could  dispose  of  an 
army  of  30,093  or  40,000  men,  and  he  was  to  feel  his  way  to- 
wards the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  France 
with  a  mutual  guarantee  of  their  possessions.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  mission  he  himself  suggested  another  object  which 
was  accepted  by  the  minister.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the 
English  Government  might  be  induced  to  guarantee  a  French 
loan  of  8,000,000/.  or  4,000,000/.,  and  in  return  for  such 
financial  assistance  and  for  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  territory, 
Talleyrand  was  authorised  to  ofier  the  cession  of  Tubago.  This 
island  was  of  little  consequence  to  France ;  its  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  of  English  origin,  and  its  loss  had  been  a  cause  of  some 
regret  in  England. 

Talleyrand  arrived  in  London  on  January  24.  He  found, 
somewhat  to  his  annoyance,  that  the  newspapers  had  already 
described  him  as  having  had  an  interview  with  Pitt,  and  his 
mission  began  with  a  very  disagreeable  incident.  Biron  was 
arrested  for  an  old  debt,  thrown  into  prison,  and  detained  for 
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nearly  three  weeks;  and,  as  he  had  no  diplomatic  capacity, 
Grenville  declined  to  interfere  for  his  release.  Talleyrand  him- a. 
self,  however,  was  exceedingly  satisfied  with  his  reception.  He  ^ 
described  the  ministers  as  full  of  courtesy,  while  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition  at  once  called  on  him  with  warm  expressions  of 
good-wilL  *  Believe  me,'  he  wrote  only  three  days  after  his 
arrival,  *  a  "  rapprochement "  with  England  is  no  chimera.' 

He  saw  the  Sling,  Pitt,  and  especially  Grenville.  With  the  - 
King  the  interview  consisted  of  merely  conventional  civilities. 
Pitt  dwelt  significantly  on  the  fact  that  Talleyrand  had  no 
oflicial  position,  but  added  that  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
talk  with  him  about  the  relations  of  England  and  France,  and 
reminded  him  that  many  years  before  they  had  met  at  Rheims. 
His  really  important  interviews  were  with  Grenville,  and  he  de- 
scribed them  in  detail  to  the  French  minister.  He  did  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  loan  or  of  the  cession  of  Tobago,  and,  'i 
although  he  convinced  himself  that  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  England  would,  in  fact,  be  neutral  in  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  the  Emperor,  he  came,  after  some  hesitation, 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  not  to  demand  a  formal  and 
categorical  statement  to  that  effect,  but  rather  to  aim  at  once 
at  the  higher  object  of  a  close  and  positive  alliance.  He  en- 
deavoured to  convince  Grenville  that  the  prevailing  notion  that 
the  Revolution  was  unfinished  and  precarious  was  erroneous; 
that  with  the  acceptance  of  her  new  constitution  France  had 
definitely  taken  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  and 
that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  all  well-judging  Frenchmen  to 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  England.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  each  government  should  guarantee  all  the  possessions  of 
the  other.  The  guarantee  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  widest 
terms  so  as  to  include  India  and  Ireland,  the  two  great  objects 
of  English  solicitude.  Having  explained  his  policy  at  much 
length  he  begged  that  he  might  receive  no  answer  till  the  pro- 
posal had  been  deliberately  considered  by  the  ministers. 

Grenville,  he  says,  listened  very  attentively.  If  the  pro- 
posal had  been  accepted  it  would  have  almost  inevitably  drawn 
England  from  her  position  of  neutrality,  would  have  made  her,  as 
an  ally  of  France,  a  party  to  the  impending  contest,  aild  would 
bave  wholly  changed  the  course  of  European  history. 
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Nearly  a  fortniglit  elapsed  before  Grenville  sent  for  Talley- 
rand to  give  him  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  although 
Talleyrand  did  not  obtain  what  he  asked,  he  expressed  him- 
self to  De  Lessart  extremely  satisfied  with  the  interview, 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  conviction  ^that  the  intentions 
of  England  are  far  from  being  disquieting,  and  that  her  da 
facto  neutrality  '  is  incontestable/  Gienville  began  by  assnr* 
ing  him  that  the  dispositions  of  the  English  Grovemment 
towards  France  were  perfectly  friendly;  that  not  only  were 
they  not  among  her  enemies,  but  that  they  sincerely  desired 
to  see  her  free  from  her  present  embarrassments;  that  they 
were  persuaded  that  a  commercial  people  could  only  gain  by 
the  liberty  of  surrounding  nations,  and  that  it  was  entirely  un- 
true that  they  had  taken  any  part  in  fomenting  the  troubles 
;of  France.  At  the  same  time  the  King's  council,  after  de- 
liberate consideration,  had  decided  that  no  answer  should  be 
given  to  the  proposal  of  Talleyrand.  This  reply  Talleyrand 
attributed  to  a  division  in  the  council,  for  he  said  it  was  known 
that  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  Dundas  were  tolerably  favourable  '  to 
a  *  rapprochement '  with  France,  while  Camden,  Thurlow,  and 
especially  the  King,  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  *  I  do  not  yet 
know,'  he  continued,  '  when  they  will  be  for  us,  but  I  can  gua- 
rantee you  that  they  will  do  nothing  against  us  even  in  the  case 
about  which  you  are  anxious,  of  the  Netherlands  becoming  the 
theatre  of  war.'  *•  England  is  sincerely  anxious  for  peace,  and 
fully  aware  that  this  is  her  interest.'  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view he  said  to  Grenville  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  sooner  or 
later  an  Anglo-French  alliance  would  be  formed.  Grenville 
answered  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  so.  Talleyrand  added  to 
the  French  minister  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  France 
had  no  accredited  ambassador  in  London.  Hirsinger  was 
barely  competent  for  a  subordinate  post.  The  dispositions  of 
Pitt  and  the  other  ministers  were  not  what  had  been  repre- 
sented. In  order  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment an  intelligent  minister,  sufficiently  young  not  to  be  self- 
opinionated,  should  be  speedily  sent  to  London ;  and  he  strongly 
recommended  the  young  Marquis  de  Chauvelin,  son  of  a  favourite 

*  *  Neutrality  de  fait.*  *  '  Asses  favorable,* 
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of  Lewis  XV.,  '  who  has  talent  in  a  large  measore/  as  a  fitting 
man  for  the  post.^ 

Talleyrand  retamed  to  Paris  on  March  10,  and  expressed 
himself  to  everyone  with  whom  he  spoke  as  extremely  satisfied 
with  his  reception  and  with  the  dispositions  of  England.* 
Grenville's  account  of  the  mission  is  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  Talleyrand,  but  it  accentuates  rather  more  strongly 
the  determination  of  the  English  Government  to  keep  itself 
from  any  kind  of  engagement,  especially  with  diplomatists  whoj 
had  no  formal  or  official  character.'  It  was  possible,  Grenvillej 
said,  that  some  similar  application  might  be  made  to  Gower 
to  ascertain  how  far  England  might  be  disposed  to  make  a 
formal  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  war,  or  to 
interpose  her  good  offices  as  mediator  and  arbitrator.  Gower 
was  directed  to  decline  to  enter  on  such  subjects  with  anyone 
but  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  he  was  to  say  nothing 


'  The  mi&<(ion  of  Talleyrand  to 
£n$rland  has  been  sometioieis  nHrratcd 
wi.h  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy,  l>ut 
the  whole  collection  of  Talieyrdnd's 
cwn  letters  to  De  Ljssart  describing 
bis  proceedings  (Jan.  27,  .Si ;  Feb.  3, 
17,  27;  March  2,  1792),  as  well  as 
De'Les^art'd  letter  to  Gn-nville  (-Inn. 
12)  introducing  him,  and  his  letter 
to  Talleyrand,  will  be  found  in  one  of 
the  supplemental  volumes  for  17h1- 
17i»2  in  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
while  Lord  Grenville  (rave  his  own 
account,  of  the  mission  to  Gower,  Feb. 
hi  and  March  9,  17i)2.  Bl'^rris  uas 
aware  of  the  mission  (Wirrks,  ii.  p. 
166),  bat  he  was  not  accurately  in- 
fi>rmed  about  i's  circumstances  or 
about  the  instructions  of  Talleyrand. 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  the  officials 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  for  the 
kind  assistance  they  have  given  me 
when  examining  these  and  other 
despatches. 

*  Gower  to  Grenville,  March  10, 
1792. 

■  •  Since  I  wrote  to  your  Excellency 
on  the  subject  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I 
have  seen  that  gentlem-^n  twice  on 
business  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 
The  first  time  he  explained  to  me  very 
much  at  loige  the  disposition  of  the 
French  Government  and  of  the  nation 
to  enter  into  the  strictest  coiinecrion 
with  Great  Britain,  and  proposod  that 


this  should  be  done  by  a  treaty  of 
mutual  guarantee,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Government  of  this 
country  should  pretVr.  Having 
stated  this,  he  earnestly  recjucstcd 
that  he  mii^ht  not  rt'ceive  any 
answer  at  th^it  timo,  bui  that  he 
might  sec  me  again  for  that  purpo.<e. 
1  told  him  that  in  compliance  with 
his  request  I  would  s  >e  him  again  for 
the  purpose  "he  mentioned,  though  I 
thought  it  fair  to  Hpprise  him  that  in 
all  prohabiliiy  my  Huswer  would  he 
con  lued  to  the  absolute  imfKS'ibility 
of  my  etitcring  into  any  kind  of  dis- 
cussion or  ne  otiation  on  poinb^  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  with  a  person  having 
no  official  authority  to  treat  u[X)n 
them.  When  I  saw  him  again  I  re- 
peated this  to  him,  telling  him  that  it 
was  the  only  answer  I  could  make  .  . . 
although  I  had  no  difficulty  inlaying 
to  him  individually,  as  I  had  to  every 
Frenchman  with  whom  I  had  con- 
versed on  the  present  state  of  France, 
that  it  was  very  far  from  being  the 
disposition  of  the  Government  to 
endeavour  to  foment,  or  prolong  the 
disturbances  there  with  a  view  to  any 
proHt  to  be  derived  from  th  nee  to 
this  country.'  Grenville  to  Gower, 
March  9,  1792.  Sybel  quotes  {Ifist. 
de  VEnrone  pendant  la  Revolution ^ 
i.  pp.  3b  1-363)  some  letters  of  Talley- 
nind  to  Karboune  also  describing  the 
miiblon. 
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to  that  minister  which  mi|i;iit  appear  to .  lead  to  theem^  ikiid  if 
sked  officially  and  ministerially ,  he  was  to  oonfiae  hiziMlf  to 
general  assurances  of  the  friendly  and  pacific  sentimrata  ct 
England,  and  to  a  promise  that  he  would  transmit  to  England 
any  request  made  by  the  French  minister,  provided  it  waa  put 
in  writing.' 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  omtinued 
for  some  time  to  be  very  amicable.  An  act  of  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  some  Custom  House  officerSi  who  in  January  had 
searched  the  French  Legation  in  London  fdr  contrabMid  goods, 
shortly  after  Barth6lemy  had  been  recalled,  was  followed  by 
prompt  and  ample  expressions  of  irq^t  from  Grenyille  and 
Bnrges,'  and  some  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  Frendi 
and  English  sailors  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  were  settled  in 
April  with  little  difficulty.  'It  is  evident/  wrote  Gower  on 
this  occasion, '  that  the  Ministry  here  have  a  most  earnest  desire 
to  be  upon  the  best  possible  terms  with  England,  which  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  inclining  the  c6li  droit  to  be  otherwise.'  * 
\  lAt  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  the  Emperor, 
)IChauveIIn  was  sent  over  as  a  duly  accredited  minister  pleni* 
potentiary  to  England,  and  Talleyrand,  though  without  any 
public  capacity,  was  directed  to  accompany  him,  and  also 
l)u  Roveray,  a  former  Procureur-General  of  Geneva.  Like 
Dumont,  Clavidre,  and  Marat,  Du  Boveray  had  taken  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  Revolution  in  that  city  in  1762.^  He  had 
afterwards  lived  in  exile  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  was 
actually  in  enjoyment  of  a  pension  from  the  Irish  Government.* 
The  knowledge  which  Talleyrand   and  Du  Roveray  possessed 


*  Grenville  to  Gower,  March  9, 
1792. 

*  See  a  report  of  Nettement,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Legation  at  the 
time  when  the  search  took  place,  Jan. 
]o.  H:rbin>rer  U*  De  L^ssart,  Jan.  13, 
171)2  (French  F.O) 

'  Gower  to  Grenville,  April  11, 
1792. 

*  Dumont  pays  of  him  : '  Durovrai 
iuitanilis>6  tn  I/Iande,  ayant  meme  one 
pension  du  gouvemement  Irland  is* 
dt'vait  ctre  coimiderd  comme  pins 
attach^  au  gouvemt* ment  de  TAngle* 
terre  par  i<n  int^iet  permanent  qu*^ 

Im  France  pskr  one  p}ave  i^kisagi^.*— - 


&mrenir»  de  3firaheau,  ch.  zxi 

*  In  a  oomplefe  lii<t  of  the  pensions 
pa  d  by  Ire>and  wiiich  the  Iri>h  Parlia- 
ment ordered  to  be  printed  in  17i(l,  I 
find  that  Du  Roveray  bad  a  ^lension  of 
3«»0^  a  year  which  had  been  granted 
Lim  in  1785,  and  was  held  during 
plea>are.  He  ap|<eai8  to  liave  taken 
a  leuding  part  in  the  ne.otiations  lor 
the  e«i  abhshment  oi  a  colony  of  Oene- 
vese  n-fugeea  in  Ireland  Which  were 
carried  on  by  the  Irish  Goveinmeni 
in  1 7t^.  ^^ee  Plowden*8  hiH.  Jicrtew, 
vol.  iin  part  1,  p.  24  ;  Jrisk  Cam' 
wtoffi  JourtuUtt  YoL  xxviiL,  part  S^ 
p.  Gcxiz. 
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of  England  and  of  its  leading  men  was  likely  to  proye  very  nse- 
fuJ,  and  Chauyelin  was  directed  on  all  occasions  to  consult  with 
them.     Hirsinger  was  at  the  same  time  recalled. 

The  selection  of  Chanvelin  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sugges- 
tion of  Talleyrand,  and  the  plan  of  his  mission  was  formed  upon 
the  lines  which  Talleyrand  had  drawn.     The  instructions  of 
Chanvelin  stated  that  as  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  Talleyrand 
had  not  permitted  anything  official  to  pass  between  him  and  the 
English  Government,  the  friendly  assurances  which  had  beenv 
given  him  had  no  binding  character,  and  that  at  a  moment  when'^ 
a  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  perhaps  of  Germany, . 
was  very  probable,  it  was  highly  expedient  that  France  should  I 
obtain  positive  assurance  that  England  would  not  in  any  way  y 
directly  or  indirectly  favour  her  enemies.     While  asserting  the 
full  right  of  France  to  divert  the  war  from  her  own  frontiers 
into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Chanvelin  was  directed  to  dis- 
claim on  the  part  of  France  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit 
terms  all  projects  of  conquest  or  aggrandisement,  and  all  wish  . 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  other  nations.     In ' 
dissuading  the  English  minister  from  taking  any  part  hostile  to 
France   he  was   instructed  to  dilate  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
excessive  aggrandisement  of  the  great  German  powers  and  of 
Russia;  upon  the   almost   certain  destruction  in  the  event  of 
war  *  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  which 
would  lead  to  a  complete  change  in  the  disposition  of  power ;  { 
upon  the  equally  certain  downfall  of  the  House  of  Orange  if  it  i 
showed  itself  hostile  to  France ;  upon  the  danger  of  turning  > 
France  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy.     He  was  also  directed,  in 
his   private    interviews  with   the  minister,  to   dwell   strongly 
on  the  important  and  delicate  topic  of  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
The  difference  of  religion  and  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and 
public  spirit  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  minister,  brought 
that  country  to  such  a  state  that  nothing  but  a  close  union 
between  France  and  England  could  prevent  its  separation  from 
England,  and  the  first  cannon-shot  fired  in  war  between  the 
two   countries   would   make   that   separation   inevitable.     The 
decisive  moment  had  now  arrived  when  England,  by  consolida- 

*  The  instnictioDB  were  drawn  up  on  April  19,  the  day  before  the  French 
ABiembl/  voted  the  war. 
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ting  her  union  with  Franc6|  might  obtain  a  warm  ancl  lasting 
gratitude. 

The  instructions  then  proceeded  to  sketch  the  other  objects 
at  which  Chaavelin  was  to  aim.  A  defensive  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  by  which  each  power  guaranteed  the  other 
all  its  possessions,  would  probably  arrest  the  war  at  its  oatset^ 
through  the  influence  which  England  could  exercise  over  Prussia 
and  Holland.  If  Spain  enters  into  the  war  it  may  be  considered 
whether  measures  may  not  be  taken  by  England,  iVance,  and 
perhaps  the  United  States,  which  would  give  these  powers 
the  Spanish  commerce.  This  was  not  to  be  ministerially  pro- 
posed, but  the  suggestion  was  to  be  thrown  out.  In  the  last 
place  the  French  Government  was  extremely  anxious  to  raise  a 
loan  in  England  of  not  less  than  three  or  four  millions  sterling, 
with  the  approbation  and,  if  possible,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  Government.  This  object  was  so  important  that  the 
King  was  ready  to  purchase  it  by  the  cession  of  Tobago.' 

Some  months  still  passed  without  any  apparent  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  last  despatch 
which  Hirsinger  wrote  to  his  Government  before  leaving  Eng- 
land, he  mentioned  that  Pitt  had  just  been  assuring  a  com- 
mercial deputation  that  England  would  take  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  he  added  that  the  English  minister, '  who  neglects  no  means 
of  obtaining  popularity,'  knows  that  the  nation  is  solely  occupied 
with  commercial  interests  and  does  not  wish  for  war.*  The 
Government  issued  a  proclamation  again  aflirming  the  strict 
neutrality  of  England  and  warning  all  British  subjects  against 
any  acts  that  might  infringe  it ;  and  when  a  rumour  was  circu- 
lated that  a  press  of  seamen  had  been  ordered,  a  paragraph, 
which  Chauvelin  stated  to  have  been  sent  by  Pitt  himself,  was 
inserted  in  the  papers  positively  contradicting  it  and  stating  that 
'  there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  that  any  event  would 
endanger  our  present  tranquillity,  which  we  have  so  great  an 
interest  to  preserve.*  •  Chauvelin  had  himself  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  English  Government,  and  his  de- 

1  Instrnctions  for  M.  Chaavelin,  Oflice). 
Talleyrand  and  Dn  Roveray,  April  19,  «  April  28,  1792.    Chaavelin  had 

1782.     '  Reflexions  pour  lirs  n6gotia-  arrived  in  London  the  day  before, 
lions  d'Angleterre  en  cas  de  f;uerre,  *  Chauvelin  to  Lebnm»    May  Ig 

Mknsb  30,    2792'  (French    Foreign  1792. 
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spatches—  which  were  now  confessedly  drawn  up  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  two  colleagues,  and  in  which  the  hand  of  Talleyrand 
may,  I  think,  be  clearly  traced — at  this  time  show  none  of  the 
violence,  hostility,  and  levity  they  afterwards  displayed. 

We  may  find  in  them  a  singularly  able  analysis  of  English 
politics.  Those  deceive  themselves  strangely,  he  wrote,  who 
suppose  that  England  is  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  that  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  "English  people  from  their  Government, 
and  that  the  division  between  Ministry  and  Opposition  is 
a  division  between  the  supporters  of  privilege  and  authority, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  people.  The  kind  of  political  discus- 
sion which  makes  so  much  noise  in  France,  is  in  England  a 
matter  of  general  indifierence.  Attached  to  their  constitution 
by  old  prejudice  and  habits,  by  constantly  comparing  their  lot 
with  that  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  prosperity  they  enjoy,  the 
English  people  have  no  belief  that  a  revolution  would  improve\'. 
their  condition.  Agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  the  ^ 
rise  and  fall  of  the  funds  are  their  chief  interests  ;  parliamentary 
debates  come  in  the  second  line.  An  Opposition  is  regarded  a^^ 
almost  as  essential  an  ingredient  of  Parliament  as  a  Ministry, 
but  the  question  of  liberty  is  not  supposed  to  be  at  stake.  The 
existing  Ministry  is  not  all  with  the  King.  Thurlow  and 
Hawkesbury  are,  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  Dundas  are  not ;  and  the  ' 
ascendency  of  Pitt  is  indisputable.  The  Opposition  is  very^' 
feeble,  it  is  rather  anti-ministerial  than  popular,  and  it  has  been 
fatally  weakened  by  raising  the  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. Paine  is  utterly  unpopular.  The  great  landlords  who 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Opposition  now  lean  towards 
the  Court.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  profoundly  inert,  and  it  \ 
is  only  by  gaining  and  convincing  the  minister,  that  the  ends  of 
France  can  be  attained.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  England 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Revolution.  Men  praised  its 
results  though  they  sometimes  blamed  its  means,  but  there  are 
influences  abroad  which  are  acting  very  prejudicially  on  English 
opinion.  The  unfortunate  spirit  of  propagandism  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution;  the  growing  suspicion  that  French 
agents  are  fomenting  disorder  and  endeavouring  to  produce  in- 
surrections ;  the  constant  attacks  of  the  French  papers  on  the 
English  minister,  and  their  habit  of  representing  evet^  ^v^\i  Q»i 
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disoi*der  in  England  or  Ireland  as  a  triomph  of  liberty,  hare  the 
worst  effect ;  and  the  manifestly  increasing  violence  d  the  Be- 

.  volution,  and  especially  the  attack  on  the  Tnileries  on  Jnne  20, 

\^re  alienating  English  opinion  in  both  parties  and  persaading 
even  the  most  favoarable  judges  that  a  general  disorganisation 
is  taking  place.  The  King  would  be  quite  ready  to  join  the 
Coalition,  but  his  ministers  will  never  snfier  it;  they  would 
gladly  see  the  Coalition  dissolved,  and  Pitt  especially  is  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  connecting  himself  with  it.  The  King 
does  not  like  Pitt,  but  he  detests  Fox ;  and  the  chieis  of  the 
Opposition  are  so  hostile  to  Pitt,  that  Chauvelin  believed  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  go  far  towards  the  ideas  of  the  King  if 
they  could  by  such  means  obtain  office.  On  the  whole,  Chau- 
velin concluded  that  there  was  no  fear  that  the  Prussian  aUiance 
would  draw  England  into  the  Coalition,  or  that  the  English 
would  regard  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  as  an 

'  occasion  for  war,  and  there  were  grounds  for  hoping  that 
Euglish  influence  might  be  employed  in  dissolving  the  Coalition, 
or  at  least  preventing  a  dismemberment  of  France.  French 
ministers,  however,  must  act  with  much  moderation  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  abstain  from  exciting  disturbances  in  other 
countries.  The  proposed  Batavian  legion  of  Dutch  patriots  was 
a  very  dangerous  measure,  for  it  would  certainly  be  regarded  in 
England  as  a  measure  directed  against  Holland  and  her  consti- 
tution, which  England  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support.* 

These  despatches  seem  to  me  full  of  wisdom  and  moderation, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  Embassy 
was  now  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  them,  and  faults, 
which  were  by  no  means  all  on  one  side,  were  gradually  pro- 

i  ducing  a  serious  tension.  Dumont,  who  accompanied  the 
embassy,  noticed  the  extreme  coldness  they  met  with  from  the 
Court  and  from  the  society  which  it  could  influence,  and  the* 
frequent  attacks  on  them  in  the  ministerial  newspapers.'  An 
apostate  bishop,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  spoliation 
of  his  church,  and  a  recreant  nobleman  who  was  conspicuous 
for  his  hostility  to  his  own  order,  could  hardly  find  favour  with 
a  society  already  scandalised  and  alarmed  by  the  excesses  of  the 

1  Chauvelin  to  the  French  Foreign      July  8,  5,  10, 14, 1792. 
Minister,  May  23,  29;  June  6^  18;  '  Sttuvenin  da  JUiraheaUt  oh,  tjL 
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Revolution.    When  the  Dake  of  Orleans  came  to  England  he 
was  treated  with  general  coldness,  and  when  Chauvelin  and 
Talleyrand  appeared  at  Ranelagh  it  was  noticed  that  men  drew 
aside  to  avoid  them.  Dumont  acknowledged  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  welcomed  the  advances 
of  the  Opposition,  and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought 
the  company  of  Sheridan  and  Fox,  and  they  soon  lived  almost 
exclusively  with  the  members  of  the  Opposition.^     '  M.  Chau- 
velin,*  wrote  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  May, 
^continues  a  stranger  to  his  diplomatic   brethren   and   does 
not  gain  upon   the   public   opinion.     As  for  M.   Talleyrand^ 
he  is  intimate  with   Paine,  Home  Tooke,  Lord   Lansdowne,  \ 
and  a  few  of  that  stamp,  and  generally  scouted  by  everyone   i 
else.'* 

It  was  the  prevailing  belief  in  England  that  the  contest 
would  be  short,  and  that  the  French  army  was  totally  incapable  \ 
of  encountering  a  regular  and  disciplined  force.  Lord  Gower, 
it  is  true,  informed  his  Government  that  he  found  it  to  be  'a 
very  general  notion,  at  least  in  the  Assembly,  that  if  France  can 
preserve  a  neutrality  with  England  she  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  united,'  and  he  added  that  *  this  notion  is 
encouraged  by  a  persuasion  that  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins 
and  an  inoculation  of  their  principles  will  occasion  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  according  to  their  language  is  "  le  plus  saint  des 
devoirs,"  in  every  country  whose  Government  shall  dare  to  oppose 
them.''  He  mentioned  also  that  great  efforts  were  already 
making  to  induce  the  enemies'  troops  to  desert,  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  himself  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  meeting  dis- 
ciplined soldiers  with  an  army  as  disorganised  as  that  of  France. 
*  The  state  of  the  French  army  on  the  frontiers,'  he  wrote,  *  is 
such,  that  in  no  other  time  or  country  would  it  be  possible  to 
suppose  that  it  could  venture  to  oppose  a  regular  well-disciplined 
army  although  far  inferior  in  numbers,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Ministry  will  be  counteracted  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generals.  Both  seem  to  place  their  greatest 
confidence  in  the  desertion  of  the  enemy's  forces.  Corruption 
of  every  sort  and  in  every  manner  is  employed  without  reserve, 

*  Stmrenin  ds  Miraleaw^  cb.  xxi.  *  Gower  to  Grcnville,  Apxil  23» 

'  AnehioMd  CarretjMftuU-nce,  il  4 10.       ]  792. 
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and  this  mode  of  making  war  seemii  to  be  the  boast  of  the 
Assembly  as  well  as  of  the  Ministiy.  The  miserable  state  of  the 
army  exceeds  all  beli  f.  .  .  .  They  embrace  the  offers  of  any 

:  foreign  officer  who  is  willing  tosenre,  and  in  fact  they  are  abso- 
lutely reduced  to  this  measure  from  the  great  scarcity  of  French 
officers  who  remain.'  * 

The  Session  in  England  lasted  till  June  15,  and  during  its 
course  there  appears  to  have  been  no  apiprehension  of  coming 
war.  Public  opinion  was  much  more  interested  in  those  domestic 
questions  which  have  been  already  noticed  than  in  foreign 
politics,  and  personal  and  purely  party  combinations  absorbed 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  more  active  pditicians.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  first  and  only  serious  opposition  which  Pitt 
encountered  in  his  Cabinet  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  summary 

'  dismissal  of  Thurlow,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  placed  for  a  few 
months  in  commission  and  then  given  to  Lord  Loughborough. 
Chauvelin,  in  informing  his  Government  of  the  fall  of  Thurlow, 
observed  that,  by  weakening  the  party  of  the  King  in  the  Cabinet, 

(it  was  of  great  advantage  to  France.  In  the  AVhig  party  the 
line  of  division  was  perceptibly  deepened  by  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  for  the  advocacy  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  on  a  democratic  basis,  which  sharply  separated 
Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  some  other  advanced  members  of 
the  party,  from  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Fitzwilliam,  Portland, 
and  Rockingham.  Fox  did  not  belong  to  the  new  society  and  • 
did  not  approve  of  it,  but  he  supported  the  demand  for  reform, 
which  Pitt  as  well  as  a  large  section  of  the  Whig  party  con- 
sidered at  this  time  peculiarly  inopportune.  The  multiplication 
of  small  democratic  societies  corresponding  with  France,  the 
very  wide  circulation  of  some  extremely  seditious  writings,  and 
especially  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  of  Paine's  *  Rights 
of  Man,'  which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
induced  the  Government  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  such 
writings  and  societies.  The  proclamation  produced  long  and 
interesting  debates  in  both  Houses,  and  it  again  divided  the 
Oi)position.  The  Prince  of  Wales  spoke  on  this  occasion  on 
the  side  of  the  Government.     The  King's  Speech  at  the  close 

'  Qower  to  GrenvUle,  April  27,      judgment  of  Mor£U(ir(^rX;«,ii.  pp.  152, 
Jane  1,  1792.    See  the  very  similur      153). 
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of  the  Session  again  expressed  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
in  the  continuance  of  peace. 

The  tendencies,  however,  in  English  politics  at  this  time  were  V 
not  altogether  in  the  direction  of  division.     There  was  a  widely 
spread  conviction  among  politicians  that  the  differences  between 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  mainly  personal  differences  or  differences  of 
situation  and  not  differences  of  principle,  that  a  united  Govern-^  < 
ment  might  be  formed  which  would  contain  no  greater  divergence 
of  opinion  than  had  existed  in  the  Government  of  Rockingham, 
or  than  existed  now  in  the  Whig  Opposition,  and  that  a  strong  , 
and  united  Government  would  be  of  great  national  advantage. 
In  the  summer  of  1 792  negotiations  were  actively  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  coalition.    As  they  proved  abortive  it 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail.^     It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  Leeds,  Portland,  Malmesbury,  Dundas,  and  Lough- 
borough took  an  active  part  in  them,  but  it  is  plain  that  neither 
the  King,  Pitt,  nor  Fox  really  desired  a  Coalition.     It  was  evi-    - 
dent  indeed  that  if  a  new  combination  of  parties  took  place  it 
was  likely  to  result  from  the  secession  to  the  ministry  of  a  large  H- 
section  of  the  followers  of  Fox.     The  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  attested  from  all  sides  ;  the  Government  was  too  strong  both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  constituencies  to  need  fresh  support, 
and  the  Session  had  hardly  closed  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
triumphant  termination  of  the  long  war  in  India  with  Tippoo 
Sahib.     *  Thank  God ! '  wrote  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  *  we  have  once  more  shut  the  temple  of  Janus.     May  it 
be  long  before  we  open  it  again  !    For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
see  any  object  immediately  likely  to  give  us  any  occasion.  .  .  .  , 
Hitherto  the  star  of  Pitt  has  been  so  prevalent  that  I  depend    , 
upon  it  like  an  Arabian  astrologer.'  ^ 

The  contrast  between  the  position  of  England  and  France 
was  at  this  time  extreme.  The  French  had  lost  no  time  after 
the  declaration  of  war  in  throwing  their  troops  over  the  frontier 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  but  they  were  beaten  back  at  once, 
decisively  and  ignominiously.     An  expedition  sent  from  Lille 

*  Accounts  of  these  negotiations,  for    the    Camden    Society,    in    the 

differing  somewhat  in  details,  will  be  .  Avchland  Corrrtjfotulefwe,  and  in  the 

found  in  -the  AftUmetbHry  Corre'iiini-  CorreipimfleMre  of  JJurhr. 
ienee^  in  the  Diaries  cf  the  Dniee  of  '  Auckland     Correspondence,    ii 

Leaii,  edited  bj  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  413. 
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under  General  Dillon  fied  in  the  wildest  panio  at  tba  fintcolliikn 
with  the  enemy,  and  the  Boldien  mnrdered  tlieir  own  general, 
whom  they  accused  of  having  betrayed  tiuaa.  Aa  ezpeditbn 
nnder  General  Biron,  which  was  directed  against  Hens,  fled  in 
eqnal  disorder  to  Valendennes,  abandoning  thnr  camp  to  the 
AuBtriana.  Sach  eventa  were  wdl  fitted  to  oonfirm  the  opiaioi^ 
which  had  heen  formed  in  all  the  Coarta  aad  uniea  of  Esnpe, 
that  the  impending  wav  would  be  little  mom  tiian  a  contest 
between  an  army  and  m  nob;  aoaraely  mar»  difficult  or  fimnid- 
able  than  the  expediticms  which  had  lately  reetorad  tte  -poinr 
of  the  Honse  of  Orange  in  Holland,  and  of  the  £mperor.in 
^Flanders.  In  Vienna,  KeiUi  wrote,  it  was  the  firm  oonvictioD 
of  the  Court'  that  the  war  wonld  be  '  bron^^  to  a  h4f>py  and 
glorious  termination  in  this  single  campa^.*^  In  Beriia 
there  were  doubts  about  its  profit  and  doubte  abont  its  effect  on 
^the  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
^afaout  its  complete  and  speedy  military  success.  '  The  oper^ 
tions  of  the  campaign,'  wrote  Eden, '  are  talked  of  by  those  in 
plnce  as  likely  to  be  very  trifling  and  of  short  duration,  but 
the  undertaking  coutinuea  to  be  unpopular,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  draw  a  cordon  as  in  the  time  of  plague 
to  prevent  the  spirit  of  innovation  from  entering  the  country, 
than  to  send  so  many  men  ont,  to  imbibe  its  pernicious  princi- 
ples.' '  Count  Schulenburg  spoke  of  the  re-eetablishment  of 
order  in  France  as  easy  to  be  effected,  and  makes  no  donbt  of 
being  able  to  return  hither  before  the  winter ; '  but  he  thought 
it  not  improbable  '  that  the  most  violent  of  the  democratic 
party  will  retire  towards  the  Cevennes  and  the  southern  parts 
of  France,  and  there  endeavour  to  form  a  republic'  Catherine 
offered  to  send  a  Russian  contingent  to  the  French  expedititm, 
but  she  was  told  that  '  the  business  would  probably  be  termi- 
nated before  these  troops  could  reach  the  Rhine,'  and  that  an 
equivalent  in  money  would  therefore  be  more  acceptable.* 

The  predictions  of  those  who  calculated  that  the  war  would 
make  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy  of  Levis  XVI.  impos- 
sible proved  much  better  founded,  and  the  King's  republican 
ministers  were  the  first  to  plot  against  him.     His  most  trusted 


\' 
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oonnsellon  were  furionsly  denounced  in  the  Chamber  as  the 
'  Anstrian  Committee.'  His  ^  constitational  gaard '  of  eighteen  \J 
hundred  men,  which  was  g^aaranteed  to  him  by  the  constitution, 
and  which  might  be  trusted  to  defend  him,  was  disbanded  by 
the  Assembly.  The  language  of  the  tribune  became  daily  more 
.violent.  The  press  teemed  with  brutal  insults  against  the 
Queen,  who  was  now  constantly  designated  as  Hhe  Austrian 
panther.'  The  very  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  thronged  with  I 
furious  agitators.  The  Queen  complained  to  Dumouriez  that' 
when  she  ventured  to  look  out  of  a  window  in  her  palace  a 
cannonier  of  the  National  Guard  seized  the  opportunity  of 
shouting  to  her,  '  How  gladly  would  I  carry  your  head  on  the 
point  of  my  bayonet ! '  and  she  could  see  in  one  part  of  the 
garden  a  man  standing  on  a  chair  reading  out  horrible  calum- 
nies against  the  royal  family,  while  in  another  an  officer  and  an 
abbe  were  thrust  into  a  pond  with  insults  aild  blows.  The 
dregs  of  the  population  of  Paris  were  speedily  armed  with 
pikes,  aud  everything  was  fast  preparing  for  the  final  sacrifice. 

The  King  made  one  serious  effort  to  assert  his  authority. 
The  Assembly  decreed  the  formation  of  a  camp  at  Paris  of 
20,000  volunteers.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  volunteers  drawn 
from  all  the  departments,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
choice  would  be  made  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  who  were  virtually 
the  masters  of  France.  According  to  the  constitution,  no  / 
increase  of  the  military  force  could  be  made  except  on  the  pro-^ 
position  of  the  King,  but  this  was  proposed  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  King's  minister,  avowedly  and  ostentatiously,  without 
having  even  bden  submitted  to  the  King.*  It  excited  great  \ 
division,  even  in  the  revolutionary  camp,  and  the  King  boldly 
vetoed  it,  as  well  as  a  decree  ordering  the  transportation  of  all 
nonjuring  priests.  Roland  read  to  the  King  a  long,  insolent, 
and  pedantic  letter  of  remonstrance  written  by  his  wife,  but 
Lewis  for  once  was  firm,  and  dismissed  Roland,  Servan,  and 
Clavidre,  the  three  Girondin  ministers.  How  helpless  he  was, 
however,  was  only  too  clearly  shown  on  June  20,  when  his 
palace  was  besieged  and  captured  by  a  great  armed  mob.  After 
being  compelled  to  assume  the  red  cap  of  Liberty,  and  exposed 
for  hours  to  humiliation  and  insult,  his  life  was  at  last  saved 

'  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 
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by  tlie  tardjT  interpositim  of  some  pc^lsr  deputies,  aad  by 
the  impression  whit^  his  own  placid  and  good-hnmonred 
courage  made  upon  the  mob.  It  was  obvious,  howere^  to 
all,  on  what  a  slender  thread  not  only  his  position  bat  his  life 
depended. 

These  events  had  their  nataral  eSect  apon  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  the  French  Embassy  became  more  and  more  un- 
popular. When  the  Government,  in  the  month  o(  May,  issued 
'  its  proclamation  agfainst  seditions  writings,  Chanvelin  delivered 
I  an  official  note  protesting  against  its  terms,  and  desired  Qren- 
'  ville  to  commnnicnte  it  to  the  two  Hooses  c^  Parliament  before 
!  the  proclamation  was  discussed.  Such  an  interference  of  a 
foreign  diplomatist  with  a  measure  of  internal  police  was  justly 
resented,  and  Grenville  answered  with  much  force  that,  as 
Secretary  of  State  to  his  Majesty,  he  could  receive  no  communi- 
cation from  a  flireign  minister  bat  in  order  to  lity  it  before  the 
King,  and  that  the  deliberations  of  the  two  Houoes  of  Farlia* 
meat,  03  well  as  the  communications  the  King  should  make  to 
them  relative  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  were  matters  abso- 
lutely foreign  to  all  diplomatic  correspondence.'  Chauvelin 
Btitl  further  aggravated  the  situation  by  publishing  his  official 
correspondence,' 

In  addition  to  the  proclamation  which  was  issued  in  Eng- 
land, warning  British  subjects  against  all  breach  of  neutrality, 
the  King,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  announced 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  bis  determination  to  take  no 
part  in  it,*  and  when  the  Emperor  and  tlie  King  of  Prussia 
endeavoured  to  induce  Holland  to  join  the  Coalition,  English 
in6uence  was  promptly  and  powerfully  employed  to  counteract 
their  endeavours.*  The  simple  and  steady  policy  of  Rtt  was  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  as  long  as  Holland  was  unmolested  ;  to 
give  Holland  the  fullest  assurance  of  English  support  if  she 
were  menaced  or  attacked,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the 
Dutch  statesmen  in  their  resolution  of  scrupulous  neutrality. 
On  June  18,  when  the  invasion  of  France  was  immediately  im- 
pending, Chauvelin  presented  to  Lord  Grenville  a  memorial 


■  Pitrl.  lliit.  ixi.  242-245.  •'«  la  lUreliitien,  L  deusidme  parlie^ 

»  A«fliland  Faj'm.  ii.  42n.  p.  lan. 
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inveighing  against  the  conduct  of  the  invading  sovereigns, 
and  urging  the  English  Government  to  employ  their  influence 
to  break  up  the  league  and  prevent  the  invasion.  Grenville 
replied  that  the  same  sentiments  that  determined  the  King  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France, 
determined  him  also  to  respect  the  rights  and  independence  of 
other  sovereigns,  and  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  his  counsels 
or  good  offices  would  be  of  any  use  unless  they  were  desired 
by  all  parties.^ 

On  July  26,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  published  at  Coblentzj 
that  famous  proclamation  by  which  he  hoped  to  intimidate,  but\ 
only  succeeded  in  exasperating  France.  He  disclaimed  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  all  views  of  conquest,  and  announced  that 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  on  the  march  to  put  an  end  to 
anarchy  and  to  restore  the  French  King  to  security  and  liberty. 
Until  they  arrived,  he  made  the  National  Guard  and  the  exist- 
ing departmental  and  municipal  authorities  responsible  with 
their  lives  and  properties  for  all  outrages  that  might  take 
place.  All  towns  and  villages  that  submitted  to  the  invaders 
were  to  be  in  perfect  safety,  but  all  that  resisted  them  were 
threatened  with  the  most  rigorous  treatment.  The  city  of  Paris 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  were  commanded  to 
submit  at  once  to  the  King,  and  to  insure  to  the  royal  family 
the  inviolability  and  respect  which  were  due  to  sovereigns  by 
the  laws  both  of  nature  and  of  nations,  '  their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  making  personally  responsible  for  all  events, 
on  pain  of  losing  their  heads  pursuant  to  military  trials, 
without  hope  of  pardon,'  all  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  National  Guard,  and  all  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. It  was  added  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was 
forced  or  menaced,  if  the  least  outrage  was  offered  to  the  King 
or  to  the  royal  family,  if  they  were  not  immediately  placed  in 
safety  and  set  at  liberty,  the  allied  sovereigns  would  give  up 
the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution.  No  declaration  issued  by 
the  French  King  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
volutionists would  be  reckoned  as  his  free  act,  but  he  was  invited 
to  retire  to  a  town  near  his  frontiers,  under  strong  and  safe 
escort,  which  would  be  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  there  to  take 

"  Pari  Hiit.  MX.  247-249. 
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\  measures  for  the  restoratioii  of  order  aad  of  tiie  regal«r  ikdini* 
nistration  of  his  kingdom.^ 

This  imfortanate  docament  was  little  more  thun  a  clumsy 
German  attempt  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  tiie  King,  and 
especially  the  Queen,  had  long  advocated.  PrisonerSi  po^verleaa 
and  in  daily  fear  for  tiieir  lives,  they  had  little  hqpe  except  in 
foreign  assistance,  and  they  had  finr*  some  time  mainjained  a  eorre* 
spondence  which  nothing  but  tihie  ezceea  of  their  danger  could 
palliate,  at  a  time  when  war  with  the  Emperor  had  become 
almost  certain.  In  March  the  Queen  wrote  to  MenfOf  warning 
him  that  it  had  been  determined  in  the  council  to  pour  one 
French  army  into  Savoy  and  another  into  the  bishoprio  of  Li6ge.* 
In  April,  almost  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  she 
wrote  urging,  at  length,  her  views  of  the  policy  the  Emperor 
I  ought  to  pursue.  He  must  dissociate,  she  said,  as  much  as  pos- 
'  sible  his  cause  from  that  of  the  emigrants.  He  must  announce, 
but  with  great  caution,  his  desire  to  rally  all  those  of  whatever 
opinions  who  supported  the  King,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  King,  to  avoid  any  expressions  that  could 

^  t  wound  the  national  pride,  and  to  express  his  sincere  anxiety  for 
peace  with  France.  The  hopes  of  the  French  ministers,  the 
Queen  added,  are  placed  on  insurrections  in  neighboaring 
countries,  desertions  from  the  foreign  armies,  and  the  possibility 
of  detaching  Prussia  from  the  Coalition.'  In  the  baginning  of 
July,  shortly  after  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  she  wrote  in  a 
more  poignant  strain :  '  Our  position  becomes  daily  more  critical. 
.  •  .  All  is  lost  unless  the  factions  are  stopped  by  fear  of  ap- 
proaching punishment.  They  wish  at  all  costs  a  republic,  and 
to  attain  it  they  have  determined  to  assassinate  the  King.  It 
is  necessary  that  a  manifesto  should  make  the  National  As- 
sembly and  Paris  responsible  for  his  life  and  for  the  lives  of  his 
family.* 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  at  Coblentz  on  the  part  of  the  French 
King  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  which  was  no  doubt  a  main  reason  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.    Alter  an  elaborate 

'  AmMual  Be^iHer,  1792,  pp.  283-      //.  and  Leopold  JL  pp.  259, 26a 

^sr.  •  i\»id.  pp.  ^G^,  %^fk. 

'Ametb,  Jfarie  Antoinette,  Jouph  ^  Ibid.  p.  206. 
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examination  of  the  disposition  of  parties  in  France,  the  memorial 
points  to  the  extreme  and  pressing  danger  of  the  royal  family. 
Nothing  but  one  of  those  sudden,  spontaneous,  and  unexpected 
revulsions  of  feeling  to  which  crowds  are  liable  saved  them  on 
June  20.  Their  position  is  such  that  any  day  may  be  their 
last.  Their  assassination  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
massacre.  Civilised  society  in  France  hangs  on  a  thread,  and 
the  anarchy  may  in  a  few  weeks  be  worse  than  at  San  Domingo. 
The  Jacobins  are  rapidly  filling  Paris  with  their  satellites.  If 
the  courage  of  the  King  in  this  fatal  moment  is  not  seconded  by 
the  declaration  of  the  European  Powers  and  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  operations,  nothing  will  remain  for  him  but  to  fold  his  robe 
around  his  head  and  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  Providence.  The 
only  hope  of  safety  is  an  immediate  manifesto,  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  military  force,  declaring  that  the  allies  will  not 
lay  down  their  arms  till  the  King  is  restored  to  liberty  and  to  his 
legitimate  authority.  Terror  is  the  only  remedy  by  which  the 
Jacobin  tyranny  can  be  overthrown.  There  must  be  an  energetic 
declaration  making  the  National  Assembly  and  all  the  authorities  \ 
personally  responsible  with  their  lives  and  goods  for  any  injury 
done  to  the  royal  family  or  to  any  citizens.  This  declaration 
must  especially  apply  to  the  town  of  Paris ;  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  said  that  the  Coalition  is  in  arms  against  a  faction 
but  not  against  the  King  or  against  the  nation;  that  it  is 
defending  legitimate  governments  and  nations  against  a  fero- 
cious anarchy  which  is  threatening  at  once  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  whole  structure  of  society.  *  Their  majesties  count 
the  minutes  till  the  manifesto  is  published;  their  life  is  one 
frightful  agony.'  * 

It  is  evident  that  this  memorial  was  the  germ  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though  the  latter  docu- 
ment was  unskilfully  drawn,  and  more  exclusively  menacing  and 
offensive  than  the  King  desired.  The  position  of  Lewis  was  now 
hopelessly  false.  He  would  gladly  have  prevented  civil  war  and 
acted  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the  allied  sovereigns  and 
his  people,  but  he  was  in  fact  corresponding  secretly  with  the 
sovereign  against  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  declare  war.    He 

'  TbU  memoir  is  given  in  full  in  Smyth's  Lecturu  on,  the  FrcucK  Hex)©- 
/K6M(ik  ii  245^259. 
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looked  to  that  soverdgn  for  his  deliverance,  and  his  brothen 
were  in  the  enemiea'  cainp.  He  was  at  the  aame  time  betrayed 
by  his  own  servants ;  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  living  in 
daily  fear  of  assassination.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  real  though 
traDsient  reaction  in  his  favour  sftat  the  outrage  of  Jane  20, 
and  if  the  King  had  cordially  accepted  the  assistance  which 
fjLafayette  now  oSered  bim,  or  if  I^fayette  had  shown  more 
jiresolution,  a  new  turn  might  have  been  given  to  aflairs.  But 
the  Court  had  long  looked  with  extreme  distrust  on  lAftyette; 
they  were  committed  to 'an  allian'«  with  the  Emperor,  and 
as  on  all  former  occasions  they  suffered  the  critical  moment 
to  pass.  Lafayette  returned  to  the  army  which  he  had  left,  and 
the  ascendency  and  the  terrorism  of  the  Jacobins  were  confirmed. 
From  Marseillee,  which  was  now  one  of  their  fiercest  centres, 
great  numbers  were  brought  to  Fans,  armed,  and  installed  In 
the  barracks.  The  troops  of  the  line  were  all  sent  to  the 
frontiers.  The  gendarmerie  was  chiefly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  deserted  their  flag  to  join  the  revolution  in  1789. 
The  Commune  was  organised  with  a  terrible  efficiency,  and  all 
power  was  fast  passing  into  desperate  hands.  In  the  meantime 
a  decree  of  the  Assembly  pronounced  the  country  to  be  in 
danger.  300  millions  more  of  assignatt  were  Issued.  The 
dethronement  of  the  King  was  openly  and  constantly  discussed, 
and  while  the  German  armies  were  already  known  to  be  on  their 
march,  the  King  and  Queen  were  almost  daily  denounced  from 
the  tribune  as  accomplices  of  the  enemy  and  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  defence  of  France. 

The  letters  of  Lord  Gower  graphically  describe  '  the  awful 
suspense '  that  now  hung  over  the  French  capital ;  the  wild 
rumours  that  were  readily  believed ;  the  growing  terror  as  band 
after  band  of  ferocious  Jacobins  arrived  from  the  South ;  the 
fears  of  the  foreign  diplcimatists,  who  believed  their  own  lives  to 
be  in  danger.  One  line  in  this  correspondence  which  is  not 
connected  with  French  politics  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
my  readers,  for  it  records  the  close  of  a  stormy  life  which  has 
often  been  noticed  in  these  volumes :  '  Paul  Jones  died  here  on 
Wednesday  last  of  a  dropsy  in  the  heart.'  In  the  terrible  and 
almost  desperate  situation  of  the  King  and  of  his  family  one 
last  appeal  was  made  to  the  English   ambassador.     'In   the 
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present  extremely  precarious  state  of  the  royal  family,  wrote 
Crower  to  Orenville,  ^  I  have  been  desired  to  express  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  and  Muni- 
cipality and  sections  of  Paris  derogatory  to,  or  attacking  the 
safety  of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties.  I  have  declined  to  act 
in  this  business  till  I  can  receive  instructions  from  your  Lord- 
ship. The  person  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  is  certainly  in 
imminent  danger.  On  Thursday  the  Extraordinary  Committee 
is  to  make  its  report  upon  the  King's  destitution.  I  wish  there- 
fisre  to  receive  your  Lordship's  instructions  as  soon  as  possible.'  ^ 
With  this  official  letter  Gower  wrote  privately  to  Orenville  en- 
treating an  immediate  answer  as  the  case  was  very  urgent.  The 
answer  was  not  long  delayed,  and  it  showed  that  the  English 
ministers  still  carried  their  desire  to  be  neutral  in  French 
affairs  to  the  verge,  if  not  beyond  the  verge,  of  inhumanity.  ^  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  apprehend/  wrote  Grenville,  '  that  no 
intimation  of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  your  Excellency  could  be 
of  the  smallest  advantage  in  contributing  to  the  safety  of  their 
Most  Christian  Majesties  in  the  present  crisis.  Your  Excellency 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  strict  neutrality  which 
his  Majesty  has  invariably  observed  during  the  whole  course  ot 
the  troubles  which  have  distracted  the  kingdom  of  France.  .  •  . 
If  the  King  saw  reason  to  believe  that  from  an  authorised  and 
official  declaration  of  his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  their 
Most  Christian  Majesties,  and  of  concern  for  their  personal 
honour  and  safety,  their  Most  Christian  Majesties  would  derive 
real  assistance  or  protection  in  the  present  critical  moment,  his 
Majesty's  feelings  might  probably  lead  him,  for  the  pake  of  so  in- 
teresting an  object,  to  depart,  in  so  far  as  is  now  proposed,  from 
the  line  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued  as  the  most  consistent 
with  his  own  dignity  and  with  the  interests  of  his  subjects. 
But  it  seems  too  evident  that  any  measure  of  this  nature  would 
only  lead  to  committing  the  King's  name  in  a  business  in  which 
his  Majesty  has  hitherto  kept  himself  unengaged,  without  any 
reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  it  would  produce  the  effect 
desired  from  it.  .  .  .  It  might  give  the  appearance  of  the  King's 
partaking  in  the  views  of  the  allied  Powers,  in  which  his 

'  Gower  to  Grenyille,  August  4, 179S. 
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^    Majesty  Tios  nniformly  declined  all  paiticipatitKi.'  WUle,  tliere^ 
'  fore,  Lord  Gower  was  anthorised  to  express,  as  he  had  always 
don3,  the  King's  friendship  towards  the  French  sovereigns,  he 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  make  any  new  official  dedantion.* 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  candid  penon  toftJlow  the 
English  policy  and  declarations  op  to  this  point  without  acknow- 
ledging the  strictness  and  the  conaistenqy  of  the  neatndity  thab 
was  maintuned.  The  numstwirs  had  been  again  and  sgwn 
appealed  to  from  opposite  ndes,  bnt  neither  tiw  alliance  of 
Prussia  nor  the  pers(Mial  danger  of  the  fVenoh  King,  nor  the 
imminent  peril  of  the  Austrian  Nethorlands,  nor  the  Hanoverian 
interests  of  the  King,  nor  his  strong  antipathy  to  the  Revolation, 
nor  any  of  the  violent  morements  of  pablic  opinion  which  had 
arisen  at  home,  had  as  yet  indaced  them  to  depart  one  hair's 
breadth  either  in  word  or  deed  from  the  path  of  peace  and  neu- 
trality. It  is  also  perfectly  certain  that  when  Parliament  closed 
in  the  summer  of  1792  the  f^nglish  Government  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  ability  to  preserve  the  neutrality  which  they 
had  prescribed  to  themselves.  We  must  now  examitte  in  some 
detail  the  causes  which  defeated  their  efforts. 

;  The  Coalition,  which  had  once  threatened  to  comprise  idl  the 
chief  powers  of  the  Continent,  hod  shrunk  greatly  in  its  dimen- 
sions when  the  period  of  action  arrived.  The  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  only  received  in  Germany  the  active  support  of 
the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Uayence,  and  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.'  The  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  iilso 
proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  league,  but  the  assistance  of 
Russia  was  confined  to  a.  small  subsidy  in  money,  and  that  of 
Sardinia  to  a  promise.  Towards  the  eud  of  July  the  whole  allied 
army,  consisting  of  about  100,000  men,  and  comprisiug  several 
thousands  of  French  emigrants,  was  slowly  on  its  march  for  the 
French  frontiers,  and  there  was  probably  hardly  a  competent 
judge  outside  France  who  did  not  predict  its  speedy  military 
success.  Mercy,  writing  to  the  Queen,  on  July  9,  expressed  his 
great  fear  lest  the  royal  family  should  be  carried  by  the  republi- 
cans to  the  southern  provinces ;  but  if  they  could  avoid  this,  ho 
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predicted  tliat  in  a  month  all  would  be  safe.^  *  All  onr  specula- 
tions,' wrote  Lord  Grenville,  '  are  now  turned  towards.  Prance. 
J  expect  no  resistance,  or  next  to  none,  to  the  progress  of  the 
troops ;  but  what  can  restore  good  government  and  good  order 
in  that  country,  and  who  is  to  do  it,  and  under  what  forms,  is 
covered  ealujiTiosa  nocte.^*  'The  comedy,'  said  the  King  of 
Prussia,  *  will  not  last  long.  •  .  .  The  army  of  advocates  will 
soon  be  annihilated ;  we  shall  be  home  before  autumn.' '  The 
opinions  of  Lord  Gower  have  been  already  given,  and  Morris 
had  long  been  describing  to  his  Government  in  equally  emphatic 
terms  the  utter  disorganisation  of  the  French  army.  '  If  the 
enemy  be  tolerably  successful,'  he  added,  '  a  person  who  shall 
visit  this  country  two  yeans  hence  will  inquire  with  astonish- 
ment by  what  means  a  nation  which  in  the  year  1788  was 
devoted  to  its  King,  became  in  1790  unanimous  in  throwing  off 
authority,  and  in  1792  as  unanimous  in  submitting  to  it.'^ 

It  was  not  till  August  19  that  the  German  army  crossed  the 
French  frontier,  but  before  that  date  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Brunswick  had  been  terribly  displayed.  The 
Jacobin  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  King, 
which  had  btren  for  some  weeks  prepared  almost  without  con- 
cealment, and  had  been  more  than  once  postponed,  was  at  last 
accomplished  on  August  10.  With  the  details  of  that  memor- 
able and  terrible  day  we  have  no  concern.  The  treachery  of 
Potion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris ;  the  murder  of  Mandat,  the  brave  and 
honourable  commander  of  the  National  Guard ;  the  invasion  of 
the  Tuileries ;  the  treachery  of  the  artillery ;  the  treachery  of 
the  great  body  of  the  National  Guard ;  the  flight  of  the  King 
and  royal  family  to  the  National  Assembly ;  the  massacre  of  the 
heroic  Swiss  Guard  who  alone  threw  some  moral  splendour  over 
the  hideous  scene,  have  been  often  described,  and  the  curtain 
soon  fell  on  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.  By  the  decree  of 
the  Legidative  Assembly  the  King  was  deprived  of  his  functions 
and  imprisoned  with  his  family  in  the  Temple.  The  civil  list 
was  suspended.  A  National  Convention  was  summoned.  The 
Girondin  ministers  who  had  lately  been  dismissed  by  the  King,  ' 

'  Ameth,  p.  266.  homme  tTEtat, 

•  A  uekiandCirrretjHmdenceM.  426.  «  Works,  il  155. 

'  Matoirei  iiri$  de$  pajners  d*im 
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'  were  recalled,  and  with  them  wera  Monge  and  Lebrau,  two 
fnriotis  Jacobins,  who  were  appointed,  the  first  to  tho  Navy 
and  the  second  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  uid  above 
all  Danton,  who  became  Minister  of  Justioe.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  voted  the  permanence  of  their  sitting  till  the  meeting 
(d*  the  National  Convention.  It  was  ordered  thAt  a  camp  should 
be  established  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  to  be  formed  ctf  all 
citizens  who  chose  to  enlist.  The  artillery,  who  had  shown  their 
hostility  to  the  monarchy,  were  anthorised  to  plant  their  cannon 
on  the  heights  of  Hontmartre.  The  administrative  and  mani- 
cipal  bodies  received  power  to  ma^  domiciliary  vinta  and  seize 
powder  and  arms ;  and,  the  slight  qasliBcation  which  had  hitherto 
restricted  the  suffrage  being  abolished,  eveiy  citiaes  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  maintaining  himself  fay  his  own  labour  was  admitted 
to  vote  in  the  Primary  Assemblies  for  the  new  Convention.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  reign  of  terror 
which  already  existed  in  France  that  the  memorable  session  of 
August  10,  which  destroyed  the  French  monarchy,  was  only 
attended  by  284  out  of  745  deputies.*  The  first  impression  of 
Chnuveliu  himself,  on  learning  what  had  occurred,  was  to  write 
a  memorandum  to  the  English  Government,  which,  however, 
he  afterwards  recalled,  deploring  and  denouncing  the  acts  of 
Augupt  10  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
French  Constttation,  perpetrated  by  a  small  minority  of  deputies 
under  the  influence  of  intimidation,  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment now  took  the  first  of  those  steps  which  have  been  seriously 
contested.  Lord  Gower  had  been  accredited  to  the  King  of 
France ;  when  the  monarchy  was  abolished  his  credentials  be- 
came nnll,  and  the  Home  Government  resolved  to  recall  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  this 
act  will  be  by  quoting  in  the  first  place  the  language  in  which 
the  Government  announced  its  intention  to  Lord  Gower.  Gren- 
ville  happened  to  be  absent  from  London  when  the  news  arrived, 
and  the  task  therefore  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dundan.  '  Under  the 
present  circumstAUces,'  he  wrote,  '  as  it  appears  that  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  power  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  Most  Chris^ 
tiaa  Uajesty,  the  credentials  under  which  your  Excellency  liaa 

■  Baitniid  de  Uoleville,  Angiut  1793.  *  Ibid. 
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hitherto  acted  con  be  no  longer  available,  and  his  Majesty  judges 
it  proper  on  this  account,  as  well  as  most  conrormable  to  the 
principles  of  neutrality  which  his  Majesty  has  hitherto  observed, 
that  you  should  no  longer  remain  in  Paris.  It  is  therefore  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  quit  it  and  repair  to  England 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can  after  procuring  the  necessary 
passports.  In  any  conversation  which  you  may  have,  you  will 
take  care  to  make  your  language  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
which  are  now  conveyed  to  y6u,  and  you  will  particularly  take 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  that  while  his  Majesty  intends 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  neutrality  in  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  the  internal  government  of  France,  he  at  the  same 
time  considers  it  no  deviation  from  those  principles  to  manifest 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  his  solicitude  for  the  personal  situa- 
tion of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties  and  their  royal  family, 
and  he  earnestly  and  anxiously  hopes  that  they  will  at  least  be 
secure  from  any  acts  of  violence,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
one  universal  sentiment  of  indignation  through  every  country 
of  Enrope.'  * 

A  circular  was  immediately  after  issued  to  the  ambassador^ 
of  the  different  Powers,  announcing  the  step  which  the  English 
Government  had  taken.  '  It  is  not  his  Majesty's  intention,'  it 
said,  *  in  taking  this  step,  to  depart  from  the  line  which  his 
Majesty  has  hitherto  observed  of  not  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  or  in  the  settlement  of  the  Government  there ; 
but  it  would  neither  have  been  consistent  with  the  King's  dignity 
nor  with  the  strong  interest  which  his  Majesty  invariably  takes 
in  what  regards  the  personal  situation  of  their  Most  Christian 
Majesties,  that  his  ambassador  should  continue  in  Paris  when 
the  King  to  whom  Lord  Go.ver  was  accredited  is  no  longer  in 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  government  but  in  a  state  of 
declared  and  avowed  captivity.'  * 

The  recall  of  Lord  Gower  is  the  first  incident  of  the  French 
policy  of  the  English  Government  which  has  been  seriously 
blamed  as  inconsistent  with  neutrality.  It  has  been  said  that 
Pitt  ought  to  have  taken  the  course  which  was  adopted  in  1848, 
when  the  English  ambassador  remained  in  Paris,  and  was 
accredited  to  the  triumphant  Republic.  It  is  certain,  however, 
I  DuDdas  to  Gower,  August  17, 1793.  *  AugOBt  21,  \1^Z. 
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that  B8  s  matter  of  strict  rigbt  the  poettit>D  of  the  QoTemtnetife 
waa  nn  assail  able.  The  crnUmtiala  of  Lard  Grower  were  to  the 
King  as  the  hend  of  the  French  Executive,  and  when  the  King 
ceased  to  hold  that  .pontion  they  became  iocoatfietably  nalL 
There  is  at  least  a  pmnmption  that  a  GorenimeBt  which  ia 
endearoaring  to  preserre  neutrality  in  time  of  War,  is  most 

I  likely  to  succeed  if  it  coDfinea  itaelf  in  all  doubtful  caaea  to  the 
•  forms  of  ft  strict  and  andispnted  legality.  In  recalling  her 
ambassador,  on  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  England  merely 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other  European  Powers,  and 
in  my  opinion  she  took  the  only  conrse  which  was  reasonably 
opentoher.  If,in  the  midstofa  European  war,  she  had  brohen 
away  from  the  concert  of  Europe,  if  she  had  nngled  out  for 
immediate  recogniticm  as  a  Government  the  men  who  had  just 
overthrown  the  King,  she  would  have  acted  in  away  which  was 
wholly  nnaatborised  by  precedent,  which  would  have  mortally 
offended  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  which  might,  in  the  very 
probable  event  of  a  restoration,  have  involved  her  in  a  war  with  the 

,  monarchy  of  Frunce,  Such  a  course  would  indeed  havebe»^n  the 
most  emphatic  evidence  of  sympathy  for  the  llevolution,  for  the 
Government  established  on  August  10,  if  it  could  be  called  a 
Government,  wos  at  least  wholly  wanting  in  the  elements  of 
stability.  Created  by  a  mob-riaing  and  by  the  nnconstitntional 
vot«  of  a  small  minority  of  the  Chamber,  it  was  threatened  with 
speedy  deBtmction  by  an  invading  army,  and  it  was  by  its  own 
acknowledgment  purely  transient  or  provisiunal.  The  Assembly 
had  '  provisionally  suspended '  the  King  ;  it  had  appointed  '  a 
provisional  executive  '  in  his  place  ;  it  was  itself  little  mere  than 
a  slave  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  it  only  existed  until  the 
National  Convention  met. 

Such  a  Government  hod  no  claim  to  formal  recognition,  and 
the  condition  of  }*aris  was  such  that  it  was  extremely  doobtful 
whether  an  English  ambassador  could  have  remained  there  in 
safety.  The  power  of  the  mob  was  at  this  time  supreme.  One 
diplomatist,  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  hod 
already  been  arrested  as  he  was  leaving  Parts  and  brought  back 
by  force,'  and  a  mob  outrage  against  the  English  Embassy  might 
at  any  time  have  precipitated  the  conflict. 

■  Guwer  to  GreoTille,  Anguit  23, 1792. 
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And  who  were  the  men  for  whose  sake  England  was  thus 
expected  to  take  a  coarse  which  was  at  once  so  unprecedented 
and  so  perilous  ?  They  were  men  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  English  people,  were  miscreants  of  the 
deepest  dye^  and  whose  hands  were  red  with  murder.  The 
direction  of  affairs  in  France  was  now  largely  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  been  condemned  for  criminal  offences ; '  and  al- 
though it  might  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  English 
Government  to  anticipate  the  hideous  train  of  murders  that 
stained  Paris  during  the  next  few  weeks,  even  before  Lord 
Gower  left  Paris  the  general  outline  of  what  was  to  follow  was 
disclosed.  'The  municipality/  wrote  the  English  secretary, 
^has  been  entirely  occupied  since  the  10th  in  collecting  as  much 
evidence  and  as  many  proofs  as  possible  to  inculpate,  the  con- 
duct of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties,  and  for  this  purposoNf 
every  suspected  house  has  been  searched.  .  .  .  Many  hundred  ^ 
people  connected  with  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  have  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and  two  or  three  of  the.  most  obnoxious 
have  been  executed.  It  is  generally  thought  that  her  Most 
Xlhristian  Majesty  will  be  brought  to  her  trial  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  your  Lordship  must  not  be  surprised  at  hearing 
the  most  disagreeable  accounts  on  her  subject.  .  •  .  Hardly 
anyone  will  be  bold  enough  not  to  find  her  guilty.  ...  It  is 
supposed  that  his  Majesty  will  at  least  be  confined  for  life.'  * 

Could  the  King  of  England  with  any  decency  have  author- 
ised Us  ambassador  to  countenance  with  his  presence  the 
probable  trial  and  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  ? 
It  may  be  argued  that  no  possible  crimes  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  of  a  country  can  dispense  surrounding  nations  from 
fulfilling  international  obligations ;  but  a  constitutional  minister 
is  at  least  bound  to  consider  the  opinion  of  his  own  people  before 
he  takes  a  step  which  no  obligation  enforces  on  him,  and  which 
makes  him  in  a  measure  the  acc-omplice  of  acts  his  countrymen 
abhor. 

The^e  reasons  appear  to  me  to  have  amply  justified  the 
recall  of  Lord  Gower,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  re- 
garding it  as  an  act  of  hostility.    The  ambassador  was  not,  as  is 

*  Bee  Taine,  Z«  lUvalution,  tome  iL  «  Llndsaj  (Secretary  of  Legration 

pp.  257-262.  at  Paris)  to  GrenvUle,  Aug.  27, 1 792. 
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hbdbI  when  hoatilities  aie  intended,  dincted  to  hrnn  Ptoia 
-vrithont  taking  leave.     On  the  contnry,  be  had  a  peribctly 

'<amicable  interview  with  Lebmn,  and  the  English  Government 
again  formally,  officially,  and  in  the  clearest  langaage,  pn^ 
claimed  its  neatrality  and  ita  fixed  determination  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  Fnnee.    Kor 

^:.did  Lebran  treat  the  recall  as  a  hostile  measure.  He  regretted 
it,  he  said,  as  Grower  had  'never  been  the  organ  dt  any  words 
that  were  not  friendly,  or  any  sentiments  that  were  not  kindly ; ' 
but  he  was  conscJed  by  the  strong  assertion  of  the  determina- 
tion of  England  to  remain  neatral ;  he  tmsted  that  the  Britirii 
Cabinet  would  not,  '  in  this  decisive  moment,  depart  from  the 
jastice,  the  moderati<m,  and  the  impartiality  which  it  had  dis- 
played .  .  .  and  that  nothing  will  alter  the  good  intelligenoe 
which  reigns  between  the  two  nations.' '  Chaavelin,  though 
no  longer  recc^ised  as  holding  an  official  ^larscter,  was  still 

\  Bufiered  to  remain  in  En^aod,  and  he  wrote  to  hia  Government 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  recall  of  Gower  to  affect  the 
neutnUity  of  England ;  that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  etiquette 
and  osage  and  monarchical  delicacy.*  From  Paris  the  EngliBh 
secretary,  Lindsay,  who  still  remained  for  a  sfacMl  time,  was 
able  to  give  rimilar  assorances.  He  mentions  the  excellent  im- 
pre8Bi(Hi  which  tl»e  renewed  assertion  of  the  strict  neutralilT^  of 
England  had  made  on  the  mind  of  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  adds, '  The  recall  of  the  English  mission  from 
Paris  in  the  present  circnmstances  is  considered  rather  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  system  t^  neu- 
trality, than  as  the  forerunner  of  hostility.'  * 

In  the  meantime  the  allied  armies  were  advancing  into 
'  France,  but  with  extreme  slowness  and  hesitation.  Morris,  in 
his  letters  to  his  Government,  justly  spoke  of  their  tardiness  as 
a  fatal  political  blunder,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  was  a  mere  strategist  who  never  understood  the  moral  and 
political  conditions  of  the  war.     The  state  of  France  was  such, 

■  See  tbtt  note  of  LebruD,  in-  chap,  ix.,  and  In  Ut.  O.  Browning's 
oloBedb/OowertoGKiiville,  Aug.  33,  ariicle  on  'England  anH  Fmnce  in 
1TB3;  Manb'a  Hltt.  qf  PolUic*,  I.  161,      ITSS,'    tirtnightlf  A-rinv,  Febrnaiy 
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Iforris  said,  that  if  a  foreign  army  advanced  rapidly  it  would' 
certainly  be  gladly  joined  by  mnltitndes,  even  from  the  armies', 
opposed  to  it.  If,  however,  there  is  much  delay,  numbers  who 
are  now  silent  from  fear,  will  habituate  themselves  to  speak 
fi&vonrably  of  the  present  Government  in  order  to  InU  sus- 
picion ;  they  will  commit  themselves  to  its  cause  and  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  recede.  '  If  by  this  means  the  new  Republic 
takes  a  little  root,  foreign  Powers  will,  I  believe,  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  shake'  it  to  the  ground,  for  the  French  nation  is  an 
immense  mass  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  move  or  to  oppose.' 
He  still  believed  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that '  the  French 
army,  if  army  it  can  be  called  where  there  is  no  discipline,' 
could  defeat  the  allies ;  but  if  Brunswick  would  venture  no- 
thing, it  might  be  very  possible  for  the  French  to  wear  away  the 
time  till  winter  put  an  end  to  operations.^  In  Paris  the  interest 
in  the  Bevolution  was  so  absorbing  that  it  left  little  room 
for  any  other  thought.  It  is  a  curious  but  well-attested  fact 
that  even  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  threatening 
Paris  with  military  execution  and  all  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  with  death,  excited  only  a  very  feeble 
interest,  and  public  opinion  seemed  to  contemplate  the  event 
with  a  strange  indiflTerence.'  '  It  is  thought,'  writes  Lindsay, 
'  that  if  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  winters  in  France  his  army  will 
be  enervated  and  lose  its  discipline,  and  if  he  returns  to  the 
frontier  he  will  be  obliged  to  begin  everything  again  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  campaign.  They  say  it  is  very  possible^ 
he  may  penetrate  to  and  conquer  Paris ;  but  in  that  case  the  ■ 
Convention  will  remove  to  the  South,  where  the  enemy  will  find 
much  difficulty  in  following  them.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  my 
Lord,  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  ablest  people  and  of 
those  who  have  at  present  the  most  influence.' ' 

Longwy,  however,  was  captured  by  the  Prussians  on  August 
23,  and  Verdun  on  September  2,  and  the  allied  armies  slowly 
and  inefficiently  began  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  rocky  and  thickly  wooded  country  of  the  Argonne, 
which  formed  the  chief  natural  obstacle  to  the  march  on  Paris. 

>  Morris'^  WotIm,  ch.  U.  p.  106.  1792,  Aaf.  19-21. 

*  GowertoGrenville,Aa^.S,  1792.  '  Lindsajr  to  Grcnville,  Aug.  27, 

See  too  Moore's  Journal  of  a  KetideHco  1792. 
in  Fnmoo  fnm  Augiut  to  Jhcemher 
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Lafayette,   who  had  endenroared  to  anppcHt  the  CotutitatinD 
after  August  1 0,  bad  bran  oompelled  to  fly  fWm  fata  own  army 

'.ftt  Sedan,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  cf  the  Anstriaiu ; 
bnt  Dumoariez,  who  replaced  him,  hastened  to  occapy  md 
defend  the  five  roads  which  lead  throagh  the  Argoooe.  Od 
September  13  and  1 4,  however,  the  allies  sacoeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  one  of  them,  and  Dnmoariea  waa  compelled  to  Sail 
back  on  a  new  position  at  Stp.  Menehonld.  A  slcilfu]  and  daring 
general  wonid  at  this  time  almost  certainly  hare  annihilated  the 
small  and  undisciplined  French  army,  bnt  Branswick  contented 
himself  with  merely  harassing  the  retreat,  and  Dnmonriei 
acknowledged  that  snch  a  panic  arose  that  10,000  men  fled  b&> 
fore  1,500  Pmssian  hns«an.  Hie  position  of  Ste.  Menehonld 
was  a  strong  one.  Two  large  bodies  of  French  troops  nnder  the 
command  of  Benmonville  and  Kellermann  were  daily  eapectod, 
and  recmits  were  streaming  in  from  all  sides,  but  nevertheless 
it  seemed  certain  to  almost  all  the  best  judges  in  Europe  that  a 
single  easy  victoiy  would  place  Paris  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invader.' 

In  that  cify  scenes  were  enacting  which  can  never  pass  from 
the  memory  of  man.  The  small  band  of  desperate  miscreants,  who 
hod  seized  upon  the  municipal  authority  on  August  1 0,liad  created 

^  one  of  the  most  terrible  dei^potisms  of  which  history  has  any 
record,  and  the  moribund  and  discredited  National  Assembly,  after 
some  faint  struggles,  sank  into  little  more  than  the  register  of  its 
will.  Itobespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Collot-d'Herbois,  and  a  few 
others,  were  its  leading  spirits,  and  the  savage  armed  mob  from 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  fierce  Jacobins  from 
Marseilles  and  Brittany,  were  the  agents  of  their  designs.  By 
plays  in  the  theatres,  by  mob  orators  haranguing  in  the  I'alais 
Royal  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  by  processions  and 
banners  in  the  streets,  by  incendiary  placards  written  by  Marat 
and  his  followers  and  posted  on  every  wall,  by  incessant  and 
menacing  deputations  to  the  Assembly,  by  paid  agents  who  were 
screaming  for  blood  from  the  galleries,  and  by  the  constant 

■  On    Sept.    11,    Eflon   wrote  to  Verdnn.    It  predicted  ihat  th«allfps 

Orenville  timt  ha  had  JDst   iieen   a  would  be  at  I'arla  between  the  2i>th 

leiter    troro    one    of    ihe    principal  and   2j|b   in-t.,  and   tliat  tlie   King 

pvrtona  in  the  King  of  PrussinV  aoiie  woald    probnbl.r  retarn  to  FoLvdiuii 

wriaoa  joM  alter  tha  nurendei   of  beiore  ihe  end  of  Octobar. 
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circalation  of  tbe  vilest  calamnies,  the  popular  fury  was  steadily  \/ 
sustained.    The  statues  of  the  Kings  of  France  were  now  over* 
thrown.      Every  emblem  of  royalty  was  effaced.     The  churches 
were  plundered.     Their  beUs  were  melted  down  for  cannon. 
The  property  of  the  emigrants  was  seized.    Committees  of '  sur- 
veillance 'were  appointed  by  the  Commune  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections  of  Paris.     Lists  were  drawn  up  of  all  suspected 
citizens ;  and,  while  the  barriers  were  closed,  the  river  guarded, 
and  passports  refused,  the  Commune   undertook  domiciliary^ 
visits  and  the  arrest  of  all  suspected  persons.     The  prisons  were 
soon  thronged ;  not  with  ordinary  criminals,  but  with  men  who; 
had  lately  been  among  the  most  respected  in  France,  with  non-  ^ 
juring  priests,  with  old  courtiers  and  Government  functionari(  s, 
with  members  of  the  once  privileged  orders.     On  August  18 1. 
the  Assembly,  intimidated  by  the  threat  of  an  immediate  insur- 
rection, had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Commune  for  the 
creation  of  an  elective  revolutionary  tribunal,  with  powers  of/ 
life  and  death,  for  the  trial  of  suspected  royalists ;  but,  though 
executions  took  place,  the  guillotine  moved  too  slowly  for  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  and  the  acquittal  of  Montmorin  made  them 
fear  that  a  reaction  might  be  impending.     Marat  was  already 
preaching  a  general  massacre,  and  Danton  deliberately  determined 
at  once  to  give  the  opening  war  a  desperate  character  by  taking 
away  every  hope  of  pardon,  to  extirpate  every  possible  element  of 
counter-revolution  within  his  reach,  and  to  strike  terror  into  all 
who  resisted  the  domination  of  the  Commune. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  hideous  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre that  followed.  They  began  on  September  2,  when  twenty- 
four  nonjuring  priests,  who  had  been  temporarily  confined  in  the 
Town  Hall,  were  removed  to  the  Abbey.  They  were,  one  by  one, 
dragged  out  of  the  carriages  which  conveyed  them,  and,  with 
three  exceptions,  they  were  all  murdered.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  priests  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
Carmelite  Church  were  next  slaughtered.  During  six  days  and 
five  nights  the  emissaries  of  the  Commune,  wearing  the  Munici- 
pal scarfs,  proceeded  through  the  prisons  of  Paris,  calling  out 
the  royalist  prisoners  one  by  one,  and  after  a  few  rapid  questions 
asked  and  answered,  sending  them  to  be  murdered  in  the  prison 
courts.     Some  few  were  released  against  whom  no  charge  was 
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even  alleged.  A  few  othen  escaped  in  tlie  oonftision  of  the ' 
night,  by  strange  accidents,  hj  the  coarageons  intervention  of 
powerfnl  friends,  or  even  by  thoee  sndden  movements  of  com- 
passion that  are  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  most  ferodoos 
crowd,  bnt  such  escapes  were  very  rare.  Of  the  number  of  the 
victims  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence.  lindsayi  who 
left  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  estimated  the  number 
massacred  on  the  night  of  September  3  at  4,000,'  and  some  of 
the  best  French  historians  have  calculated  the  total  number  of 
victims  at  5,000,  6,000,  or  even  8,000.  It  is  probaUei  how- 
ever, that  in  this,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  there  has  been  some- 
exaggeration,  and  the  most  careful  modem  investigations  have 
placed  the  number  of  the  murdered  at  somewhat  more  than 
1,300.'  Among  them  were  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the  Bishops 
of  Beauvais  and  Saintes,  Montmorin,  who  had  lately  directed 
with  singular  ability  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  his  brother, 
who  had  just  been  acquitted  of  all  guilt  even  by  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  but  who  had  been  arbitrarily  thrown  back  into 
prison,  the  minister  D'Abancourt,  Rulhidres  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  gendarmes,  many  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  old  soldiers,  old  officers  of  C!ourt,  and  scions  of  some  of 
the  noblest  houses  in  France.  There  were  octogenarians  among 
the  victims ;  there  were  more  than  forty  boys  who  were  not  yet 
seventeen,  and  there  were  a  few  women.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  was  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who,  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Queen,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  revolution- 
ists. Her  corpse  was  horribly  mutilated  and  outraged,  and  her 
severed  head  was  borne  on  a  pike,  first  of  all  to  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  then  to  the  Temple,  where  it  was  held  up 
in  triumph  before  the  window,  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the 
Queen. 

All  this  was  no  explosion  of  blind  fear  or  passion,  but  a 
massacre  deliberately  and  carefully  organised,  and  its  main 
organiser  was  Danlon,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Government  which  Pitt  has  been  so  much 

*  Lindsay  to  Grenville,  Sept.  3,  Mortimer  Temaux,  tome  iii.    Thiers 

1792.  says  the  number  of  the  victims  was 

*^eelB.\Ti^tIlut.delaReroMvtfi^  estimated  at  from  6,000  to   12,000. 

ii.  281-309.    See  too  the  admirably  According  to  LAmartine  the  estimates 

fall  jjavesti^tion  of  tLe  subject  in  ranged  from  2,000  or  3,000  to  10,000. 
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blamed  for  not  haying  immediately  recognised.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  massacre,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  issued  a 
circular,  signed  by  Danton,  announcing  the  event,  and  inviting 
Hheir  brothers  in  the  departments  to  follow  the  example  of 
Paris.'  ^  They  were  not  slow  to  do  so,  and  similar  murders, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  speedily  took  place  in  numerous 
towns  in  France. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  these  events,  and  the  almost 
certainly  impending  murder  of  the  Eling,  should  have  greatly 
modiiSed  the  opinions  and  sympathies  of  Englishmen.  Even 
Fox,  though  still  passionately  devoted  to  the  Revolution,  and 
very  ready  to  justify  the  outrages  of  August  10,  spoke,  in  his 

■ 

private  letters,  of  the  September  murders  as  crimes  incapable  ^ 
of  extenuation,  though  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the/ 
Jacobins  whom  he  wished  to  see  in  power  were  not  respon-^^ 
sible  for  them.'  On  those  who  were  less  imbued  with  the  new 
ideas,  the  ghastly  scenes  in  Paris  weighed  with  the  horrors  of  a 
nightmare.  '  All  my  ideas  of  happiness,'  wrote  Lord  Auckland 
to  a  friend,  '  are  shaken  by  the  calamitous  history  of  France, 
every  circumstance  of  which  passes  from  day  to  day  through  my 
hands,  and  disturbs  my  mind  both  sleeping  and  waking.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  above  20,000  cold-blooded 
murders  have  been  committed  in  that  devoted  country  within 
the  last  eight  months,  and  that  above  a  million  of  orphan 
families  have  been  reduced  to  beggary.  ...  To  this  are  to  be 
added  the  proscriptions,  emigrations,  and  banishments;  the 
desolations  still  going  forward  under  foreign  invasion  and  civil 
fury ;  and  the  near  prospect  of  a  famine.  •  .  •  Our  life  is  em- 
bittered by  the  details  which  we  receive,  and  we  can  talk  of 
nothing  else.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick is  advancing  rapidly  to  Paris.' '  A  letter  of  Grenville  to 
his  brother,  written  a  few  days  after  the  news  of  the  massacre 
arrived,  shows  decisively  the  real  feelings  and  intentions  of  the 
English  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  '  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's progress,'  he  writes,  '  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
patience of  our  wishes,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  reasonable  to 

>  Tkine,  it  283^88.  *  Lady  Minto's  Life  if  Sir    Q. 

s  Fox*s  C^rrvMjfmtdeAoe,  ii  868, 869,      EUiU,  U.  66,  67. 
871,874. 
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expect  more.  The  detail  of  the  late  events  at  Paris  is  so  hor- 
rible that  I  do  not  like  to  let  my  mind  dwell  upon  them ;  and 
yet  I  fear  that  scene  of  shocking  and  savage  barbarity  is  very 
far  from  its  close.  I  deliver  this  day  to  the  Imperial  and  Nea- 
politan ministers  a  note  with  the  formal  assurance  that,  in  case 
of  the  mnrder  of  the  King  or  Qaeen,  the  persons  gnilty  of  that 
crime  shall  not  be  allowed  any  asylnm  in  the  King^s  dominions. 
...  I  imagine  everybody  wUl  think  the  thing  itself  right,  and 
some  people  seem  to  hope  it  may  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
crime  in  question.    In  this  hope  I  am  not  yery  sangoine/  ^ 

On  the  day  on  which  Grenville  wrote  this  letter,  the  battle 
of  Valmy  was  fought,  and  a  wholly  new  turn  was  g^ven  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  The  extreme  slowness  and  indecision  of 
the  monceuvres  of  Brunswick  had  clearly  shown  how  exag- 
gerated was  the  military  reputation  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  how  peculiarly  unfitted  he  was  for  a  revolutionary  war. 
Swift  and  brilliant  strokes  were  especially  needed  to  act  upon 
the  overwrought  popular  imagination,  to  scatter  armies  that 
were  still  undisciplined,  but  which  might  soon  become  very  for- 
midable, and  to  overthrow  a  system  of  government  which  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  consolidate  itself.  A  slight  change  of  per- 
sonalities might  have  at  this  moment  changed  the  whole  course 
of  events.  But  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  cope 
with  the  emergency.  Slow,  safe,  cautious,  and  methodical; 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  technical  rules  of  his  profession, 
but  with  little  originality  or  pliancy  of  intellect,  and  still  less  of 
that  kind  of  courage  which  assumes  lightly  the  responsibility 
of  untried  and  dangerous  enterprises ;  although  he  had  been 
formed  in  the  school  of  Frederick,  he  was  a  general  of  a  type 
which  fVederick  had  already  done  much  to  discredit,  and  every- 
thing conspired  to  bring  his  defects  into  relief.  The  allies  had 
begun  the  campaign  imagining  that  they  would  scarcely  meet 
with  any  i^sistance,  and  the  army,  both  in  numbers  and  artil- 
lery,  was  much  below  the  strength  that  Brunswick  had  deemed 
necessary.  There  was  great  jealousy  between  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians.  The  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
French  princes  in  the  camp  was  a  constant  embarrassment  to 
Hie  Commander- in-Chietj  and  it  soon  became  evvdeat  ih&t  tke 

'  DQckmghejn*B  GmrU and  OaJbini^^^,^\'\. 
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expectations  which  the  ernigrants  had  held  out,  of  a  general 
rising  against  the  Bevolation,  and  a  general  defection  of  the 
French  troops,  were  wholly  fidlacioos.  Bmnswick  desired  above 
all  things  to  risk  nothing,  and  he  wonid  have  gladly  confined 
the  campaign  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  a  few  strong  places 
near  the  frontier.  Having  to  protect  communications,  and 
occupy  the  places  he  had  taken,  his  army  was  much  scattered, 
and  the  French  general  who  was  opposed  to  him  was  greatly  his 
superior  in  military  enterprise  and  resource.  For  a  short  time 
after  Dumouriez  had  suffered  the  pass  through  the  Argonne  to 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  the  French  army  seemed.in  an 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  weakness  and  disorganisation,  but 
the  precious  moments  were  suffered  to  pass.  The  French  were 
now  powerfully  posted,  and  the  arrival  of  two  large  bodies  of 
troops  under  Beumonville  and  Kellermann  raised  their  number 
to  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  They  were  chiefly  soldiers  of  the  ^^  ^ 
old  army  of  the  Monarchy,  and  although  their  discipline  had 
been  profoundly  impaired,  and  most  of  their  superior  officers 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  the  military  spirit  was  reviving  ' 
under  the  lead  of  skilFul  generals.  " 

On  September  20  the  allied  armies  advanced  to  attack  them 
near  Valmy.  The  affair  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  can- 
nonade and  a  reconnaissance.  A  considerable  body  of  the  French 
were  driven  back  from  a  position  which  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  ;  the  ground  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  Brunswick 
then  proceeded  to  advance  against  the  powerful  division  of  the 
French  army,  which  was  strongly  posted,  under  the  command  of 
Kellermann,  on  a  height  behind  the  mill  at  Valmy.  A  thick 
autumn  fog  hung  over  the  scene,  but  the  sun  suddenly  pierced 
it  and  disclosed  the  formidable  position  of  the  troops  of  Keller- 
mann. There  was  a  long  and  vigorous  cannonade  from  both 
sides,  but  the  threatened  general  assault  was  never  made.  The  f 
unexpected  strength  of  the  French  position,  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  French  troops  had  borne  the  Prussian  cannonade,  and 
the  defiant  shouts  of '  Vive  la  Nation ! '  mingling  with  the  inspi- 
ring strains  of  the  '  Marseillaise,'  which  arose  from  their  ranks, 
convinced  Brunswick  that  the  enterprise  before  him  was  more 
aerioas  than  he  bad  supposed.  Ho  determmeA.  V/o  dLft^\%\»  \^^ 
Austrian  reinforcements  arrived ;  he  ordered  laia  lioo^^  \ft  to\Ivc^^ 
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and  lie  failed  in  a  snbteqnent  attempt  to  cut  off  the  French 
communications  with  IPltry. 

There  was  no  pnrsoit  and  no  xxnxt.  No  cannon  were  taken. 
The  loss  on  each  side  appears  to  have  been  only  abont  200 
men/  and  the  Prussians  continued  to  occupy  the  ground  from 
which  the  French  had  been  dislodged.  The  afiair  can  haidly 
be  called  a  battle,  and  was  certainly  not  a  victory  on  either  ude. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  it  was  very  insignificanti  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  days  in  the  history  of  France  whidi  were 
far  more  glorious  for  the  French  arms.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  bfittle  of  Valmy  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  Frendi 
/  Kevolution  a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  equally  insig- 
>  nificant  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill  in  the  Revolution  of  America. 
The  highly  disciplined  forces  of  the  old  monarchies  had  fallen 
back  before  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  result  was  a 
dejection  on  one  side,  and  a  confidence  on  the  other,  such  as  the 
grea  est  of  victories  in  other  times  might  hardly  have  produced. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  Kellermann,  after  a  long  and 
splendid  career  of  victory  under  Napoleon,  sdected  Valmy  as 
his  title,  and  bequeathed  his  heart  to  its  village  church.  Goethe, 
who  was  in  the  Prussian  camp  dunng  the  battle,  as  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  predicted  that '  on  that  day  a  new  era  of 
histoiy  began/ 

After  the  battle  some  negotiations  took  place  between 
Dumouriez  and  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  possibility  of  ter- 
minating the  war.  It  was  the  special  desire  of  the  French 
general  to  separate  the  Prussians  from  the  Austrians,  and  if  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit  had  prevailed  at  Paris  the  attempt  might 
not  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  delay  was,  at  all  events,  of 
great  service  to  the  French  cause.  France  was  now  universally 
arming.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  animated  all  classes  against 
the  invader,  and  multitudes  sought  relief  in  the  battle-field  from 
the  horrors  which  were  being  perpetrated  both  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces.  A  vast  portion  of  that  abnormal  and  volcanic  energy 
which  the  Revolution  had  generated  now  threw  itself  into  the 
contest.  Every  day  brought  crowds  of  fresh  soldiers  to  the 
camp  of  DuiDOuriez.  On  the  other  hand,  the  season  was  now 
breAkiDg.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Toad&  wex^  becoming 
'  Tbia  ia  the  estimate  of  Sjbel;  Thlen  says  ^QC^  ot  ^(A« 
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almost  impassable  with  mud.    The  difficulties  of  providing  the 
Grerman  armies  with  food  in  a  hostile  country  had  become  very 
great.     Their  communications  were  in  danger,  and  dysentery 
was  raging  fiercely  in  their  camp.   On  the  evening  of  September 
30  they  began  their  retreat.     The  blockade  of  Thionville  was\ 
raised ;  Verdun  and  Longwy  were  retaken  without  a  blow,  and  t. 
before  the  end  of  October  the  whole  invading  army  of  the  * 
Coalition  had  recrossed  the  Rhine. 

There  had  seldom  been  a  more  complete,  a  more  unexpected 
faUure,  and  it  occurred  in  one  of  those  great  crises  of  human 
affairs  in  which  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  moral  influences 
of  encouragement  or  the  reverse.  A  wild  thrill  of  martial  exulta- 
tion and  enthusiasm  now  swept  through  France,  and  a  few  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  change  the  face  of  Europe.  In  the  Convention 
which  had  now  been  assembled,  all  parties  were  in  favour  of  a 
war  which  might  lead  to  a  universal  Republic  under  the  guidance 
and  hegemony  of  France.'  The  war  raged  in  the  most  various 
quarters,  but  everywhere  to  the  advantage  of  the  French.  From 
Flanders  the  Duke  Albert,  availing  himself  of  the  removal  of 
a  great  part  of  the  French  army  to  support  Dumouriez,  had 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  diversion  by  besieging  and  bombarding^ 
Lille,  but  the  town  resisted  heroically  and  the  Austrians  were 
compelled  ignominiously  to  retreat.  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  invasion  of  France,  had 
openly  identified  himself  with  the  Coalition.  On  September  10, 
France  declared  war  against  him.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
one  French  army,  under  General  Montesquieu,  had  invaded  and 
conquered  Savoy,  while  another,  under  General  Anselme,  had 
annexed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  of  Nice.  The  Pied* 
moutese  fled  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  chief  towns  received  the 
French  with  enthusiasm. 

Still  more  striking  and  still  more  significant  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Custine  in  Germany.  If  France  had  been  governed 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  or  calculations  of  policy,  she  would 
have  carefully  shrunk  from  multiplying  enemies  at  a  time  of 
such  disorganisation  and  bankruptcy,  and  when  a  formidable 
coalition  was  in  arms  against  her.  The  German  Empire  had 
hitherto  remained  neatrtd,  and  in  the  changed  coudoMoiX^  qI  ^^ 

'  fiybcl,  iL  19-22, 
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war  it  was  not  likely  to  depart  fiom  this  policy*  A  great 
part  of  it,  however,  and  especially  the  part  along  the  Ehine,  was 
ruled  by  ecclesiastical  princes,  whose  govemmcmtB|  mild  and 
pacific,  but  full  of  abuses  and  wholly  wanting  in  energy,  were 
very  incapable  of  defence.  Costine,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  had  been  placed  for  the  protection  of  Alsace,  marched 
into  Germany  on  September  28  at  the  head  of  only  1,800 
men.  On  the  30th  he  surprised  and  captured  Spires,  which 
contained  vast  war  magazines  collected  for  the  army  of.  the 

V  Coalition.  On  October  4  he  entered  Worms  withoat  resist- 
ance, alleging  the  assistance  which  that  town  had  given  to  the 
emigrants.  The  wildest  panic  now  spread  through  the  Palati- 
nate and  along  the  whole  border  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  extended 
through  the  whole  German  Empire  when  the  news  arrived  that 
on  October  21  the  French  had  entered  without  resistance  the 
great  fortified  city  of  Mayence,  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
Germany  against  France.  It  was  believed  that  Coblentz  would 
fall  next,  in  spite  of  the  great  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and 
the  Elector  of  Treves,  who  then  lived  there,  hastily  took  flight ; 
but  Custine  saw  a  richer  and  easier  prey  in  the  free  town  of 

/  Frankfort.  That  great  commercial  city  had  remained  scrupu- 
lously neutral,  but  was  now  occupied  without  a  blow,  and  it  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  war  had  already  a  clearly  defined  character.  It  was 
self-supporting,  for  the  French  general  everywhere  raised  enor- 
mous sums  from  the  conquered  territory.  These  sums,  how- 
ever, were  chiefly  obtained  by  vast  confiscations  of  Church  and 
Government  property,  and  by  crushing  taxation  imposed  on 
the  rich,  while  the  French  made  every  efibrt  to  flatter  the  poor. 
!  /They  came,  their  general  said,  to  proclaim  war  to  the  palaces 
but  peace  to  the  cottages ;  to  overthrow  all  tyrants ;  to  give 
liberty  to  all  peoples,  and  he  invited  the  conquered  towns  to  re- 
organise themselves  as  free  democracies.  The  Rhenish  towns 
were  full  of  societies  of  Freemasons  or  Illuminati  imbued  with 
revolutionary  doctrines,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  French 
as  liberators.  Between  fear  and  sympathy  all  resistance  seemed 
to  have  disappeared.     Coblentz,  at  the  end  of  September,  sent  a 

deputation  to  the  French  general,  inviting  lilm  to  take  posses- 
Bion  of  the  town,  and  imploring  his  indulgence.     M.  'Bonxv  wA 
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Cologne  the  authorities  prepared  to  take  flight.  The  family  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Cassel  had  already  done  so.  Wortembarg  and 
Badon  londly  declared  their  nentralify.' 

While  the  little  army  of  Costine  had  thus  established  a  com- 
plete ascendency  in  the  richest  part  of  Grermany,  the  menace  of 
invasion  disquieted  other  countries.     A  dispute  with  the  aristo-j 
cratic  government  of  Geneva  had  nearly  produced  a  war,  but  it 
was  for  the  present  deferred  by  a  treaty  made  by  the  General  \ 
llontesquieu.    The  treaty,  however,  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
Convention,  and  the  General  was  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  j 
On  another  side  Genoa  was  already  threatened,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.     The  French  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid  haughtily  remonstrated  at  the  large  Spanish 
force  which  had  been  collected  in  Catalonia,  and  Aranda  not  <. 
only  withdrew  it  but  also  consented  to  pay  an  indemnity  to 
France  for  the  expense  she  had  incurred  in  watching  the  Spanish  \ 
frontier.*    Both  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  democratic  societies 
were  multiplying,  and  French  agents  were  actively  preparing 
the  way  for  the  invaders.     Lord  Malmesbury,  who  traversed  a 
great  part  of  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1792,  declared  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  State  through  which  he  passed  from  Naples  to 
Ostend  in  which  there  were  not  emissaries  employed  by  the 
French  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution.' 

Dumouriez,  meanwhile,  was  at  Paris  preparing  the  master^ 
object  of  his  ambition — the  conquest  of  the  Belgic  provinces.  ^ 
The  folly  of  the  dismantlement  of  the  barrier  fortresses  by 
Joseph,  and  of  the  invasion  of  old  local  privileges  by  both 
Joseph  and  Leopold,  was  now  clearly  seen,  and  Dumouriez  lost 
no  opportunity  of  winning  the  Flemish  democracy  to  his  side. 
A  large  body  of  refugees  from  Belgium  and  from  Liege  accom- 
panied his  army,  and  as  he  entered  the  country  he  published  a 
proclamation  in  French  and  Flemish  assuring  the  inhabitants 
that  the  French  came  as  brethren  and  deliverers;  that  they 
only  asked  them  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
to  abjure  all  despots ;  that,  freed  from  Austrian  tyranny,  the 
Belgic  provinces  should  now  resume  their  sovereignty  and 
elect  their  magistrates  and  their  legislators;  and  that  the 
French  Republic  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  mttWj^  ^Jckssvt 
'S^bel.  L  682.        'Ibid.  iL  23.        •  Laay  Minto's  lASt  of  Sir  Q.  ElUot;^^^ 
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rights  or  prescribe  their  goTemment.^  Dnmoories  adiieTed  his 
task  with  a  rapidity  and  completeness  that  filled  Enrope  with 
astonishment  and  dismay.  On  November  6  the  Anstrians  nnder 
Duke  Albert  were  totally  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Jem- 
mapes.  Next  day  the  French  entered  Mons.  On  the  14th 
they  entered  Brussels  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  Li6ge  and  Aiz-Ia-<3hapelle  were  snccessiyely  evacuated 
by  the  Imperial  troops ;  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  capitulated  on 
November  28,  and  the  citadel  of  Namnr  on  December  2,  and 
Luxemburg  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Republic  gave  another  signal 
illustration  of  the  tremendous  energy  that  inspired  it,  and  of 
I  the  reckless  disregard  for  consequences  with  which  it  multiplied 
its  enemies.  From  the  correspondence  that  was  seized  at  the 
Tuileries  on  August  10  it  was  discovered  that  the  Neapolitan 
,  ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  used  his  influence,  in  con- 
i  junction  with  the  ambassadors  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  prevent 
'  the  Porte  from  receiving  the  French  ambassador.  It  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  take  any  oQicial  cognisance  of  a  matter  thus  dis- 
covered; but  a  large  French  fleet  was  lying  unemployed.  On 
December  16  it  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A  single 
grenadier  was  sent  on  shore  to  the  palace  of  the  King,  where  he 
demanded,  on  pain  of  instant  bombardment,  that  the  French 
minister  should  be  recognised  as  representative  of  the  French 
Republic,  that  the  Neapolitan  minister  at  Constantinople  should 
be  recalled  and  disavowed,  and  that  a  Neapolitan  minister  should 
be  sent  to  Paris  to  renew  this  disavowal  and  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  French  Republic.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  resisting,  and  the  King,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  brother-in-law  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  compelled  to 
submit. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
transformation  scene  in  a  theatre.  It  was  difficult  to  realise 
that  only  three  months  before,  nearly  all  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers  in  Europe  had  agreed  that  the  Revolution  had  reduced 
France  to  a  long  period  of  hopeless  debility  and  insignificance, 
and  had  predicted  that  an   army  of  100,000  Austrians  and 

'  Bourgoing,  HUt.  ZHpk  de  la  lUcoMwtk  FranqaiM^  V.  ^ifiiiisi^^XEA  \bx\.\^ 
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ProanaiiB  was  amply  sufficient  to  seize  her  capital  and  to  orer- 
tom  her  Government.     Yet  within  that  time  a  country  whose 
Grovemmeut,  finances,  and  armies  seemed  all  in  hopeless  disorder, 
had  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, conqnered  the  whole  of  Belgiam,  and  intimidated  Naples 
and  Spain.     Lewis  XIV.  in  his  greatest  days  had  scarcely  been 
so  powerful  or  so  am^ant,  and,  as  Burke  alone  had  predicted,) 
the  Revolution  was  everywhere  finding  its  most  powerful  instru-l 
menta  in  the  democratic  principles  which  it  propagated,  and  in ' 
the  nnmerons  allies  which  those  principles  secured  for  it  in 
every  country  which  it  invaded.     The  confidence  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists was  unbounded.      '  We  must   break  with   all  the 
Cabinets  in  Europe,'  said  Brissot.  '  What  are  the  boasted  schemes 
of  Alberoni  or  Richelieu  compared  with  the  great  revolutions    ' 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  ?  •  .  •  Novus  rerum  nascitur  ordo.' 

It  was  impossible  that  neutral  Powers  should  not  look  with 
alarm  on  the  terrible  phenomenon  which  was  unfolding  itself, 
and  should  not  find  a  serious  and  menacing  significance  in 
correspondences  with  Paris  that  were  established  by  societies 
within  their  borders.  In  order  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Government  in  this  great  crisis,  we 
must  follow  its  proceedings  very  closely. 

We  may  first  examine  the  situation  as  it  is  disclosed  in  thol; 
secret  correspondence  of  the  French  agents  with  their  Govern- 
ment. Chauvelin,  as  we  have  seen,  strongly  urged,  at  the  time 
of  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower,  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as 
in  any  way  a  measure  of  hostility  to  France,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  followed  by  his  own  recall.  To  anyone,  he  wrote,  who 
considers  the  conduct  of  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volution, it  will  appear  evident  that  she  can  have  no  real  ill-will 
to  France.  Her  constant  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Pillnitz  Con- 
vention, the  neutral  attitude  assumed  by  the  King,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  in  the  German  Diet  when  the  German  feudatory  rights 
were  first  mentioned,  and  the  neutrality  which  England  openly 
declared  at  a  time  when  the  French  troops  were  entering  the 
Low  Counti'ies,  abundantly  shows  it,  and  she  will  never  accept 
the  position  of  a  secondary  Power  by  pVacmg  Yiswi^l  ^\»  ^^ 
service  of  a  league  which  she  cannot  direct.    "Bn^aiiSL  0x^3  %^^ 
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to  be  treated  with  respect  and  ooiudderatioiiy^  and  to  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  her  industry  and  commerce.  If 
the  moment  is  nofc  fayonrable  for  a  close  connection  with  her, 
if  she  takes  great  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  King,  and  is  dis- 
\  quieted  by  fear  of  reyolationary  propagandiun,  it  is  the  interest 
of  France  to  calm  her.  It  should  be  the  task  of  the  French 
ministers  to  prevent  a  momentary  suspension  of  official  inter- 
course from  degenerating  into  a  rupture.  He  did  not  expect  to 
be  suffered  to  hold  any  official  communication  with  the  Englidi 
Government  till  after  the  Convention  had  settled  the  new  conp 
stitution  of  France ;  but  he  urged  up  to  the  end  of  September^ 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  England, 
and  he  mentioned  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  their 
recent  tour  of  inspection  through  the  ports,  had  been  actu- 
ally reducing  the  number  of  seamen  on  active  service.  He 
complained  that  French  agents  in  London  were  exciting  much 
suspicion,  and  that  many  refractory  priests  who  were  sent  to 
England  would  probably  ultimately  find  their  way  to  Ireland, 
where,  as  '  the  lowest  classes  are  as  superstitiously  attached  to 
Catholicism  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,'  they  might  easily  excite 
a  general  feeling  against  the  Revolution.  He  repudiated  with 
some  scorn  a  new  suggestion  of  Lebrun,  that  England  might  be 
induced  to  join  France  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  she  would  abandon  her  pacific 
system  which  she  had  deliberately  adopted,  and  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  which  the  French  minister  supposed  might  be  an 
inducement,  was  perfectly  indiiTerent  to  her  since  she  had  lost  her 
chief  American  colonies.  *  The  most  lively  interest,'  he  said, 
'  is  taken  by  all  classes  in  the  fate  of  the  King  and  royal 
family,  and  even  those  most  attached  to  us  think  that  any  act 
against  their  personal  safety  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.'  When  Lebrun,  at  the  end  of  September,  announced 
to  Chauvelin  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France,  Chauvelin 
answered  that  this  was  only  what  was  expected,  but  that  it 

.  would  be  most  imprudent  to  require  an  immediate  recognition 
from  neutral  Powers.     Let  France  make  herself  a  strong  and 

'  united  power;   let  her  act  with  magnanimity  and   humanity 
towards  her  deposed  King,  and  she  will  soon  find  the  neutral 

*  *  Qu*oD  la  respecte  et  qu*oii  la  m^na^e.^ 
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Powers  quite  readj  to  recognise  the  Republic,  perhaps  eyou  ' 
before  the  Convention  shall  have  fully  settled  the  Constitution'.^   • 

These  despatches  show  clearly  the  policy  of  Chauvelin  to  tha/ 
beginning  of  October.  They  were  not  written  in  conjunction/v 
with  Talleyrand,  for  Talleyrand  had  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  although  he  came  again  to  England  in 
September  for  his  own  safety,  he  was  then  in  disgrace  with  his 
Grovemment,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  further  connection  with 
Chauvelin,  and  little  or  no  communication  with  English  minis- 
t^«.*  But  at  Paris,  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  England  was  already  perceptible.  The  French 
minister  directed  Chauvelin  indeed  to  remain  at  his  post,  and 
to  maintain  a  prudent  and  circumspect  conduct,  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  complete  distrust  of  the  amicable  professions  of 
England.  In  1756  and  in  1778,  he  said,  she  had  carried  out 
all  the  preparations  for  war  without  the  knowledge  of  French 
ambassadors.  The  same  thing  might  occur  again,  and  the 
Provisional  Executive  Coancil,  without  withdrawing  their  con- 
fidence from  Chauvelin,  had  already  sent  over  several  persons  on 
special  missions  to  England.' 

Some  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  correspondence.  There 
was  Scipio  Mourges,  who  was  sent  over  as  second  Secretary 
of  Legation,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Chauvelin,  who  had 
never  asked  for  a  second  secretary,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 


>  Chauvelin  to  the  French  mi- 
nister. Auk.  28,  31,  Sept  13,  22,  26, 
29, 1792  (French  Foreign  Omce). 

'  Talleyrand's  return  to  Paris  is 
generally  ascribed  to  a  disagreement 
with  Chauvelin,  but  in  a  letter  to 
Chambonas  «who  was  for  a  short  time 
Fortign  Minister  after  Dumouriez) 
Chauvelin  mentions  that  Tallejrrand 
himself  wished  togo  to  Paris  for  a  fort- 
night and  that  h  b  presence  t  here  might 
be  useful  (Chauvelin  to  Chambonas, 
June  22,  July  5, 1792).  On  returning 
to  England  in  disgnce,  Talleyrand 
wrote  to  Grenville  (Hept.  18)  stating 
that  though  he  had  no  mission  of  any 
kind,  he  would  be  happy  to  give  any 
information  in  his  power  about  the 
state  of  France,  but  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  evidence  that  Grenville  responded 
to  his  offer.  (See  Lord  Dalling's  ^t«^. 
CharaeUri^l  158^161.)  Noel  wrote  to 
bis  Oorenuaent  in  October  (Oct  26^ 


FF.O.)»  'J*apprends  que  I'Ev^ue 
d*Autun  a  des  conferences  tr^s  fr6- 
quentes  avec  Fox.  !<•»  gens  qui 
tiennent  au  gouvememcnt  m'aittir- 
mentqu*il  ne  j«  uit  ici  d'aucune  estime 
ni  d*aucun  cr^it.'  There  is  a  memoir 
by  Talleyrand,  dated  London,  Nov. 
25,  1792,  in  the  F.F.O.  on  the  rela- 
tions  of  France  with  other  countries. 
It  contends  that  the  only  relations 
France  should  seek  with  England  are 
those  of  indus'iy  and  commerce. 
There  should  be  a  convention  between 
the  two  ct>untries  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  their  respective  colonies. 
The  commercial  prejudices  of  Eng- 
land, Talleyrand  says,  are  no  doubt 
opposed  to  Free  Trade,  but  the 
fact  of  the  constant  increase  of  her 
commerce  with  America  since  its 
enfranchisement  ou^ht  to  be  oonclu.- 
flive 

•  Aug.  28,  %ept.  ^.  M^^l, 
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appoiDtmeDt  till  it  ires  nmdn,  »nd  who  «t  fint  podtiTelf 
'.  revised  to  receiTe  him  into  his  house.  Thero  wu  Nod — 
better  known  as  the  aathor  of  itmamenble  school  books — 
who  became  a  kind  of  anpplementot  ADibassador  with  ngnUr 
inatmctions,  including  the  proposed  loan  and  cession  of  Tohagq, 
and  who  carried  on  a  volnminons  correspondence  with  the 
^  French  minister.  There  was  Maret,  whose  ftry  important 
negotiations  with  Pitt  will  be  presently  related ;  and  titere  were 
a  number  of  obecnre  adrentnrers,  whose  bnsiaess  appears  to 
have  been  to  plot  with  the  many  seditions  English  societies  thafe 
were  now  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobins  at  Paris.  One 
man,  named  Raodon  de  Lncenaj,  writes  that  Fox  had  lodged 
with  him  on  his  last  visit  to  Puis ;  that  he  had  in  oonseqnenoe 
come  in  close  contact  with  many  Englishmen;  that  if  the 
Goveniment  would  approve  of  him  he  would  be  happy  to  go  at 
hia  own  expense  (for  he  was,  he  said,  a  man  of  fortune)  on  a 
secret  mission  to  England,  to  propagate  '  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  Equality.'  His  ofiWr  was  accepted,  and  he  soon 
wrote  from  London  that  he  hod  seen  some  of  the  Opposition 
'  leaders ; '  that  Pitt  was  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Revola- 
::  tton,  and  that  the  French  mast  assist  the  efforts  of  the  party 
'  opposed  to  him.  He  thought  that  the  subscription  for  the 
refugee  priests  had  produced  a  discontent  which  it  must  be  the 
bosiness  of  the  French  agents  to  increase.  He  had  been  '  ex- 
plaining' the  September  massacres,  on  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Rerolation  were  fond  of  dwelling,  and  he  trusted  much  to  his 
high  rank  among  the  Freemasons  to  assist  hia  mission.  By  means 
of  the  Freemasons,  he  wrote,  the  new  principles  may  be  best  dif- 
fused, and  he  gravely  assured  Lcbrun  that  he  had,  through  their 
agency,  so  disposed  the  minds  of  men,  that  if  the  Republic  en- 
gaged in  a  maritime  war  with  Spain,  she  would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  half  the  sailors  of  England.  Another  Frenchman,  named 
Marc  Antoine  Jullien,  wrote  to  Lebrun  that  since  his  arrival  in 
London  he  had  been  carefully  atndying  English  opinion,  and  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  strongly  in  bvour  of  the  Revolntion.  From 
six  to  twelve  more  secret  agents,  however,  should  be  atooce  sent 
over,  who  would  be  in  correspondence  with  French  patriots.* 

''Lord    fieMs,    tox.    Scheridsm,  >  A.\\tiwM\«Vtonu%\n&e7ieTkckv 

jnt/ani  H'illi'amg  Ootdoa '  <<io).  Fonlgn  Ot!U». 
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*  In  October  a  great  change  began  to  pass  over  the  corre- 
spondence of  Chanvelin.     It  was  partly  doe  to  the  briUiant  "^ 
and  unexpected  victories  of  the  French,  which  had  profoandly  ^ 
changed  the  sitaation,  and  had  evidently  etercised  an  intoxica- 
ting inflaenoe  on  his  not  very  steady  judgment,  and  partly  also, 
I  think,  to  influences  of  a  more  personal  kind.     As  long  as 
Chanvelin  was  unrecognised  by  the  English  Grovemment,  his 
position  was  little  more  important  than  that  of  the  many  other 
agents  the  French  Executive  Council  were,  to  his  great  disgust, 
employing  in  England.    It  was  evident,  too,  that  more  violent  • 
coonselB  were  prevailing  in  Paris,  and  those  who  wished  to  < 
maintain  their  position  must  keep  abreast  of  the  stream.    In  1 
England,  the  successes  of  the  Revolution  had  immensely  in- 
creased the  violent  Republican  and  Democratic  party  who  were 
ov^^helming  the  French  representatives  with  their  sympathies ; 
while  the  Government,  and  in   general  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  were  manifestly  alarmed,  alienated  by  the  deposition  of 
the   King,   and   horror-stricken    by   the   September  murders. 
P^trties  were  becoming  much  more  sharply  divided,  and  the 
French  envoy  was  naturally  gravitating  towards  the  leadership 
of  a  Republican  party. 

On  October  22  Du  Roveray  had  an  interview  with  Grenville, 
urging  him  to  accelerate  the  recognition  of  the  Republic,  and 
Chanvelin  informed  Lebrun  that  he  would  now  make  it  his  single 
object  to  obtain  this  recognition  from  the  English  Government. 
All  the  exterior  relations  of  France,  he  wrote,  had  wholly 
changed  since  '  the  satellites  of  tyranny '  had  been  driven  from 
the  French  soil,  and  he  complained  that  he  had  no  instructions 
except  those  which  he  had  received  from  a  'perjured  King,'  and 
at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  France  was  wholly  different. 
'France,'  he  said, '  like  one  who  has  just  received  a  rich  heritage,' 
must  now  address  herself  in  turn  to  all  her  creditors,  and  in 
England  the  power  with  which  she  must  treat  is  public  opinion. 
The  Grovemment  fully  counted  on  the  success  of  Prussia,  and 
they  are  in  consternation  at  her  defeat.  The  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  are  in  the  most  violent  alarm.  The  emigrants 
are  in  despair,  and  numbers  wish  to  return  to  France.  Some  of 
the  old  friends  of  France  in  the  upper  classes  are  aY^axi^OTim^V^T, 

21ie  Chnvention  bad  directed  Chanvelin  to  offer  Ui  aomft  oI^wdl 
SS 
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the  right  of  FrencK  citigenBliip,  bat  liot  one  of  tiheniy  he  oom* 
plainedy  had  yet  answered.  Maddntoeh,  who  was  among  the 
number,  had  been  heard  to  say  that  sinoe  Angost  10  and  the 
September  massacres  he  only  wished  to  finrget  Franoe.  The 
/policy  and  intentions  of  Fax  were  very  eqmTocal,  No  one 
||  knew  whether  he  was  for  peace  or  war,  and  after  a  long  delay 
llhe  had  sent  Chauyelin  a  message  that  it  wodld  be  extremely 
j  embarrassing  to  him  to  be  made  a  French  dtiseni  espeeiaUy  if  ha 
/^shared  the  honour  with  Home  Tooke.  Bi^  if  the  BepabUc  was 
losing  ground  with  the  niq;ier  daosoa  it  was  Teiy  diffairant  with 
^  the  populace.  The  French  soooesseSi  wrote  Chaufelini  had  an 
immediate  and  eztraordinaiy  effect  on  English  opinion.  'No 
one  now  doubts  the  success  vS,  the  Bevolution.  Hie  people  are 
tending  to  our  principles^  "but  those  principles  are  combated  by 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  ministry  and  more  dreaded  by  the 
rich  merchants  than  even  by  the  peers.  The  Patriotic  SocietieS| 
however,  throughout  England  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers, 
are  voting  addresses  to  the  Convention,  and  are  preparing  a 
festival  in  honour  of  our  triumphs.  Grave  troubles  are  gather- 
ing in  Ireland.  The  Catholics  are  very  discontented,  and  three 
regiments  have  been  already  sent  over.  In  Scotland,  also,  there 
is  much  discontent.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Revolution  in  France  may  accelerate  revolution  in  England. 
''  The  god  Republic  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.     They  are  now  ripe  for  all  truths." ' 

He   acknowledged  that  many  members  of  the  Opposition 
were  moving  towards  the  Government,  alarmed  at  the  revolu- 
tionary propagandism  and  also  at  the  French  invasion  of  Brabant. 
This  invasion,  he  says,  is  now  causing  the  gravest  disquietude 
in  the  ministry,  and  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  baffle  it  by 
intrigue.   Pitt  is  full  of  fears  lest  France,  in  spite  of  her  declara- 
tions, or  authorising  herself  by  a  popular  vote,  should  incorporate 
Belgium  in  the  French  Republic,   raise   Holland  against  the 
House  of  Orange,  and,  extending  her  own  power  to  the  sea, 
reduce  England  to  insignificance.     England  had  borne  placidly 
the  first  fruitless  invasion  of  Brabant,  but  he  believed  that 
.  although  Pitt  detested  Austria  and  never  considered  himself 
bound  by  treaty  to  guarantee  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Flanders, 
be  woald  draw  the  sword  rather  than  acc\nie«cfe  \xi  Oi  '^TtCL'Wi«iA» 


French  Goyemment  at  Brussels.    The  fear  of  seeing  Brabant    \  j 
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in  our  power  and  Holland  menaced,  he  repeated,  is  now  the 
strongest  preoccnpation  of  the  Government. 

What  policy  they  would  ultimately  parsae  he  considered  very 
doubtful,  and  his  own  judgment  somewhat  fluctuated.  '  Men 
give  the  British  Cabinet  the  credit  of  many  intrigues  and  much 
activity  in  Europe^  I  believe  that  for  a  year  past  its  sole  policy 
has  been  apathy  and  the  most  perfect  inaction.'  The  people  are 
now  so  much  in  our  favour  that  war  would  be  veiy  unpopular. 
Councils  are  continually  held,  but  no  decision  has  been  arrived 
at.  Pitt,  he  was  informed,  lately  stood  alone  in  opposing  an 
armament  which  even  Lord  Grenville  desired.  The  ministry  is 
torn  by  divisions.  There  are  rumour^  of  the  retirement  of  Pitt, 
and  the  King  is  very  cold  to  him.  Nothing,  Chauvelin  was 
convinced,  but  anxieties  relating  to  Holland  'can  decide  the 
very  timid  British  minister  to  the  smallest  hostile  proceedings 
against  us.  Since  the  Republic  has  decided  to  respect  Holland 
you  may  fully  count  upon  the  entire  inaction  of  the  British 
Government.'  * 

The  last  sentence  was  written  in  reply  to  Lebrun,  who  had 
authorised  Chauvelin  to  assert  that  while  France  was  going  to 
free  the  Belgic  Provinces  from  the  Austrian  rule,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  never  again  be  reunited  to  Austria,  she 
had  no  intention  of  incorporating  them  in  the  French  Republic 
or  of  attacking  Holland.  France  had  already  disclaimed  all 
views  of  conquest,  and  Belgium  and  Holland  would  both  be  per- 
fectly free  to  follow  their  wishes.  At  the  same  time  Lebruri 
informed  Chauvelin  that  he  had  no  belief  either  in  an  alliance  , 
or  in  a  cordial  friendship  with  England.  He  directed  him 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  agitation  for  reform  and  to  the 
fermentation  in  Ireland,  and  he  sent  him  the  new  *  Hymn  to 
Liberty,'  duly  set  to  music,  for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  the 
Revolution  in  London.* 

The  despatches  of  Noel  from  London  give  an  independent 
and  a  very  similar  picture  of  the  stat«  of  affairs  in  England. 
Nothing,  he  said,  can  be   more   evident  than  the  growth  of 

"  Chauvelin  to  Lebron,  Oct.  22,  «  Lebrun  to  Cha.\XNft\itx»  OcX.,  ^^ 

i!^  M  'fO,  31,   Nov.  U,  21,    1792      Nov.  6, 11^2  Cibld.) 
(French  Foreign  OS&oe), 
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popular  feeling  in  finNmr  ofiheBtffdnfioii)  iad  denidadtid  cteiii 
.  and  societies  are  startinjif  up  on  all  aides.  England  i^ypearad 
If  to  him  in  exactly  the  aame  state  as  Frastice  mi  1789!.  AD  tbe 
signs  of  a  coming  revolution  are  tjiere.  In  Scotland  and  Ire* 
land  disquieting  symptoms  are  malti|ilying  ftst.  Tbe  fioyenoH 
ment  is  anxiously  investdgaljng  tlie  dispositions  of  d^  IsoopBU 
The  Tower  of  London  is  not  safe  fiom  a  poj^nlar  ipatlittiair  IQdq 
that  which  captured  tho  Bangle*  An  insoivpclUNi  is  Mqf 
probable,  and  France  d^Nild  pmpaie  her  fleflft.  -  Tka  ministsrs 
are  in  the  utmost  emburassoiBnl.  Fitt^  who  ^  oaves  Oftigr  im 
popularity/  would  be  an  ardent  fpyelntionist  if  il  wnre  Hot  tim 
the  party  of  the  King,  bat  he  isin;  gfeat  perptoigly ;  :lie  ia  losing 
ground,  and  the  party  of  the  Eing  ia  streiigtiieiuiig.  The 
triumphs  of  Dumonrieain  Belgimn:aro  prodoo^  tbn  Jceenest 
anxiety  in  the  ministry  and  among  the  diplomatistSi  and  a  ccnrre- 
spending  exultation  among  the  friends  of  France. .  Noel  hears 
that  Pitt  has  fully  decided  not  to  make  war,  and  that  Calonne 
denounces  him  as  a  democrat.  But  Pitt  is  extremely  anxious 
about  Holland,  and  says  that  if  tho  French  foment  troubles 
there,  England  must  interfere.  The  City  shares  this  opinion 
and  is  full  of  alarm.  The  Opposition  is  divided  between  the 
aristocracy,  which  is  much  the  stronger  section,  and  the  sjrmpar* 
y  thisers  with  France.  Fox  is  utterly  undecided.  His  opinions 
Nlean  one  way ;  the  money  which  he  owes  certain  great  people 
draws  him  in  the  other,  and  he  gives  himself  up  to  sporting  in 
order  to  avoid  taking  a  decision.  Sheridan  is  equally  trammelled 
by  his  own  debts.  The  storm  is  steadily  gathering.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  alone,  who  has  always  proclaimed  himself  a  partisan  of 
our  Revolution,  is  taking  his  measures.  His  boundless  ambition, 
his  great  talents,  and  his  great  fortune  mark  him  out  as  destined 
to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  directing  it,  and  he  knows  that  if 
he  does  not  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Home  Tooke  and  men 
of  that  stamp.  Noel  is  trying  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  ministry,  but  all  parties  agree  that  the  essential  preliminary 
of  success  is  tho  recall  of  Chauvelin.  He  is  a  man  of  talent, 
and  may  be  usefully  employed  elsewhere,  but  in  England  he  is 
quite  discredited.^ 

'  Noel  to  LebruD,  Oct.  20,  Nov.      to  have  Vicen  ov^t^q^  Vtv  ¥.Ti«\^svd. 
S^,  24,  1792.     NoeVt  letters  appear      In  Jan.  ITJ^X,  liOtA  St«t^ftV\  >Mio\ft  x^ 
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From  these  acooants  of  the  edtaation  derived  from  French 
floaroes  we  most  now  tarn  to  those  which  were  given  by  the . 
English  ministers  themselves.  They  had  been  repeatedly 
aoonded'by  foreign  Powers  as  to  their  wishes  and  speculations 
relating  to  France,  but  they  had  hitherto  uniformly  refused  to 
answer  except  in  the  vaguest  terms.  *  Our  neutral  conduct/ 
they  said,  *  gives  us  no  claim  to  interfere  either  with  advice  or 
opinion/  and  they  had  added  a  general  hope  that  France  might 
give  np  her  old  restless  foreign  policy  and  attain  order  and 
stability  at  home.^  A  fall  and  perfectly  confidential  letter, 
however,  of  Grenville  to  his  brother,  written  on  November  7, 
remains,  and  it  puts  us  in  complete  possession  of  the  opinions, 
intentions,  and  spirit  of  the  English  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
'  I  bless  God,'  he  writes,  *  that  we  had  the  wit  to  keep  ourselves 
ont  of  the  glorious  enterprise  of  the  combined  armies,  and  that 
we  were  not  tempted  by  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  in  the 
division  of  France,  nor  by  the  prospect  of  crushing  all  democratical 
principles  all  over  the  world  at  one  blow.*  The  events  of  the 
last  two  months,  he  says,  he  can  only  explain  by  conjecture,  for 
one  of  the  results  of  the  strict  neutrality  of  England  is  that  the 
allied  Powers  have  left  her  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  con- 
duct and  their  intentions.*  He  proceeds,  however,  to  enumerate 
with  considerable  sagacity  the  probable  causes  of  the  collapse  of 
the  last  invasion  of  France ;  he  predicts  that  next  spring  the 
Coalition  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  attempt  another  invasion 
under  much  more  difficult  circumstances,  and  he  describes  the 
probable  actionof  the  chief  Powers.  England,  he  emphatically 
says,  will  '  do  nothing,'  and  Portugal  and  Holland  will  follow 


Aaekland :  *  Noel,  Maret's  seconf),  re- 
Diaiiw  here  still,  or  at  least  was  here 
very  lately.  He  wrote  10  France  the 
eod  of  November  that  insurrection 
would  imoifdiately  break  out  in 
England.  On  his  return  from  Du- 
mnuries'  army,  he  found  everything 
nmrii  changBcL  He  ha:i  written  that 
there  is  noi  hing  more  to  be  done  here ; 
hedreads  the  suspension  of  1  he  Habeas 
Corpus;  he  had,  however,  already 
placed  his  papers  in  safety. — Avck' 
land  Corrt^pondence^  ii.  482. 

>  Ibid.  ii.  443,  444. 

*  bee  too  on  this  ignorance,  Tom- 

JitEe's  I4/a  ^Pite,  iU.  450.    It  ia  a 

stiikiaitf  JJUastimtiaa  of  tbo  eztmva- 


gant  misrepresentations  of  Eng>'sh 
policy  w  icii  have  l»een  d'sseuiiu.  ted 
and  believed  on  the  Continent,  ihit 
M.  de  LAmiirrlne  has  ascrit*ed  the 
feebleness  of  ihe  campaign  of  nriin:i- 
wick,  his  f  lilure  to  ciush  Dumouriez, 
h's  retreat  before  the  French  and  his 
nf^gotiation  for  a  peace,  mainly  to  the 
intiucncH  of  Pitt,  who,  it  appear:*, 
knew  that  the  Duke  wisutd  his 
danghterto  marrj-  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  who,  by  tlatiering  his  hopes,  was 
a'le  to  induce  him  to  Kubmit  lII  his 
military  and  politicHl  prooeedingj 
to  the  direction  ot  U\q  C«A»\u«i  vi^ 
London  1—  iiist.  dct  Girondva^  Ylsi^ 
zxxvi  ch.  5. 
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the  English  poliqr.  <  ill  uqr  wnliltioiii'  ke  cootiiitieB^ '  h  that  I 
may  at  some  time  hereafter,  when  I  am  freed  from  all  adifo 
concern  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  ha¥e  the  inexpressible  satiafiio* 
tion  of  having  been  aUe  to  look  back  npon  it  and  to  tell  njaelf 
thatlhave  contributed  to  keep  niyoonntay  at  least  a  little  longer 
from  sharing  in  all  the  evils  of  eveiy  sort  that  snnxKUidns.  lam 
more  and  more  convinoed  that  this  can  only  be  done  bjrkeeinng 
wholly  and  entirely  aloo^  and  by  watching  ttincii  at  home,  bat 
[doing  verv  little  indeed;  endeavooring  to  nnme  np  in  the 
country  a  real  determination  to  stand  by  the  CSonstitation  when 
it  is  attacked,  as  it  most  infallibfy  will  be  if  these  things  go  on } 
and  above  all  trying  to  make  the  sitoation  of  the  Idwer  Ofdem 
among  us  as  good  as  it  can  be  made.  In  this  view  I  have  seen 
/  with  the  greatest  satis&ction  the  stqis  taken  in  thediflSnent 
I  parts  of  the  country  for  increasing  wages,  which  I  hdd  to  be 
a  point  of  absolute  necessity,  and  of  a  hundred  times  more  im- 
portance than  all  that  the  most  doing  Government  could  do  in 
twenty  years  towards  keeping  the  country  quiet.  1  trust  we  may 
again  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  same  object  by  the  repeal 
of  taxes,  but  of  that  we  cannot  yet  be  sure/  ^ 

This  last  sentence  is  very  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
date  at  which  it  was  written.    It  shows  that  the  Government 
had  not  even  yet  decisively  abandoned  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment which  inspired  the  budget  of  1792.   It  is  now  certain  that 
jthe  diminution  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  which  was 
^effected  by  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  was  a  mistake, 
I  resting  upon  an  entirely  false  estimate  of  the  situation  of 
'  Europe.     It  can  only  be  said  in  defence  of  Pitt  that  his  predic- 
tion of  the  course  of  events  in  France,  if  not  more  sagacious, 
was  not  more  erroneous  than  that  of  all  the  wisest  statesmen  on 
the  Continent. 
^       There  were  two  ways  in  which  French  affairs  might  affect 
England — by  internal  agitation  and  by  their  action  on  conti- 
nental Powers.     The  proclamation  against  seditious  writings 
in  the  summer  had  shown  that  the  Government  were  not  with- 
out anxiety  at  the  great  multiplication   in   England  of  such 
writings,  and  uf  societies  corresponding  with  or  affiliated  to  the 
JivBcb  Jacobins.     The  second  part  of  Paine's  '  Bights  of  Man ' 

•/  Bocklo^^uun's  OmrU  and  CcMneU^  \1.  %2^.^1V 
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had  been  an  attack,  as  violent  and  as  nncompromising  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  npon  the  whole  framework  of  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  government,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  I 
whatever  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  seditious  libel.  A| 
prosecution  was  directed  against  it,  but  Paine  fled  to  France, 
where  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
elected  a  member  of  the  Convention.  The  trial,  however,^ 
proceeded,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  against  him  in  1-^ 
his  absence.  For  a  time  the  circulation  of  libels  diminished,  but 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  on  August  10, 
and  especially  after  the  retreat  of  the  armies  of  the  allies,  all  the 
republican  societies  in  England  started  into  a  renewed  activity. 
As  early  as  August  14,  Englishmen  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
French  Assembly  to  congratulate  it  on  the  events  of  August  10 ; 
and  in  December  Lord  Grenville  stated  in  Parliament  that  no 
less  than  ten  different  addresses  from  English  subjects  had  been] 
already  presented  to  the  National  Convention,  which  had  met  in 
Paris  in  September.*  One  of  these  was  voted  on  November  7 
by  5,000  members  of  the  *  corresponding  societies '  of  London, 
Manchester,  and  other  great  towns.  It  spoke  with  indignation 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  English  Government.  *  It  is  the  duty,' 
the  memorialists  said,  '  of  true  Britons  to  support  and  assist  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  the  defenders  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man," 
the  propagators  of  human  felicity,  and  to  swear  inviolable 
friendship  to  a  nation  which  proceeds  on  the  plan  which  you  have 
adopted.  •  •  .  Frenchmen,  you  are  already  free,  and  Britons  are 
preparing  to  become  so ; '  and  it  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  ^  a 
triple  alliance,  not  of  crowns,  but  of  the  peoples  of  America, 
France,  and  Great  Britain.'  A  fortnight  later,  deputies  from 
certain  British  societies  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Convention,  announcing  their  intention  of  establishing  a  similar 
Convention  in  England  and  their  hope  *that  the  troops  of  liberty 
will  never  lay  down  their  arms  as  long  as  tyrants  and  slaves 
shall  continue  to  exist.'  '  Our  wishes,  citizen  legislators,'  they 
continued,  '  render  us  impatient  to  see  the  moment  of  this  grand 
change.'  *  Royalty  in  Europe,'  replied  the  President  of  the 
French  Convention,  *  is  either  destroyed,  or  on  the  point  of 
perishing  in  the  ruins  of  feodality.     The  Declas^Uon.  ot  ^\^\& 

'  Tomline'a  lAfe  qfPltt,  iii.  462. 
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placed  bjrihe  mde  tjl^Oadbm,  im  W4^  wB; 

constund  them*  Woiliigf-  BflpubiicMWi  ».«.  «.t«BvJbwftf  yon 
have  celebrated  in  haaomiAike  ¥teodk  twdkuSkikh'^ki^ ^»* 
Inde  to  the  festival  of^imJ&omL*^      /-^  '         ;' -^^  l^f     i    - 

These  are  but  vp^ixstmmk^^^S^  mcfnmmiyf^miaiiwmmsB&^ 
nnally  going  on.  A  biS  hat^etft  Itad  prodweed  miiek 'dMrew  in 
the  mannfactming  distriots. '  in  NovamberHMvarvem  iio)kiB 
than  105  bankroptciM  in  SngMa,  aid  ifr  vmnolkitf  tin* 
there  had  scarcely  evig bcfcte becn?nicwr thim  liTf  tiwifeMriuibgr 
gin  a  single  month.*  BU^wgmsjjpaig  fiom  'moiltflf  ^hnad^raad 
Iwant  of  work  and  knr  wa^^ea,  Were  v^eiy^  fteqjno^ 
insaally  assumed  a  iqpibUtlaBi  charactonsi  In  ttia*  eonnty  of 
IDnrham,  at  ShieldS)  Sonderiaad,  Oariitfd,  aaMt/LoBctl^  andi 
distarbances  were  eqMsiaBy  finaslriih;  Bii^rt'SiKtiidiunM 
were  traversing  the  countiy  preadiiBg  tlie  cx>miiig  miUenhiiim 
when  French  principles  wonld  have  triumphed;  when  property 
-  -would  be  divided ;  when  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  established 
Churches  would  all  be  at  an  end.  The  words  '  Liberty  and 
flquality'  might  be  seen  written  up  at  the  market  places. 
Pftine's  ^  Bights  of  Man/  published  in  a  very  cheap  form,  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  Rich  democrats  or  democratic  societies 
were  distributing  it  by  hundreds  gratuitously  among  the  work- 
men of  the  manufacturing  towns.  It  was  widely  drculated  in 
Erse  among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  in  Welsh  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  it  was  said  that  the  soldiers  were 
everywhere  tampered  with.'  The  country  was  full  of  foreigners, 
and  many  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  were 
engaged  in  the  propagandism.  In  Paris  the  uniform  langroage 
was  that  all  royalty  was  tyranny,  that  the  mission  of  France 
was  to  sweep  it  from  the  world,  that  French  principles  were  to 
prepare  the  way  for  French  arms  by  raising  nations  against 
their  rulers. 

The  amount  of  attention  which  a  Government  may  wisely 

*  Manh^  JBUtaay  nf  PoliH4f9,  L  mm  voted   unuiimoaslyy  and   more 

203-212.      Chaavelin  described   tbe  than  1,000  persons  were  unable  to  get 

ftstival  of  the  *  Society  of  the  Revoln-  adu)i&<ion  into  the  crowded    room, 

tion  of  1688 '  (at  which  he  thought  it  (To  Lebrim,  Not.  12, 1 7»2.) 

prudent  not  to  be  present)  as  one  of  '  Macpherson's   AnnaU   qf  Com- 

the  grandest  triumphs  of  liberty  ever  meret,  iv.  254. 

InowB  ia  England.    The  toasts  were  *  Wilt>erforoe*s  X(^»ii.  l-(k  Aueh> 

Ml/  for  France,  the  '  If ajseillaise '  was  land  (;urret>(mdcnce^  Vi.  i^^« 
^oj^,  MO  addreaa  to  the  Convention 


.  i>.' 
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pay  to  treasoiiable  writiDg,  speaking,  or  even  action^  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  be  settled  by  any  general  rule.  It  varies  infi- 
nitely with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  nation  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  certainly  the  closing  months  of  1792  were 
not  a  period  in  which  these  things  could  be  looked  upon  with 
indifference.  The  manifestly  expansive,  subversive,  and  epi- 
demical character  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  dangerous 
national  ambitions  that  were  wedded  to  it,  and  the  great  part 
which  the  propagandism  of  opinions  and  the  establishment  of 
affiliated  societies  had  actually  borne  in  attracting  or  facilitating 
invasion,  conld  not  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the  same  time  ; 
the  Government  shrank  much  from  measures  of  repression.  On  / 
November  14,  Grenville  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  his 
brother,  who  had  accused  him  of  negligence.  He  assured  Buck- 
ingham that  the  ministers  were  not  indifferent,  or  inobservant  of 
what  was  passing,  but  they  believed  that  the  accounts  of  dis- 
turbances were  mnch  exaggerated  and  that  at  all  events  the 
intervention  of  the  Government  should  be  only  very  sparingly 
and  cautiously  employed.  '  If  you  look  back,'  he  continued,  '  to 
the  last  time  in  our  history  that  these  sort  of  things  bore  the 
same  serious  aspect  that  they  now  do — I  mean  the  beginning  of 
the  Hanover  reigns — you  will  find  that  the  Protestant  succession 
was  established,  not  by  the  interference  of  a  Secretary  of  State  or 
Attorney-General  in  every  individual  instance,  but  by  the  exer- 
tions of  every  magistrate  and  ofiicer,  civil  and  military,  through- 
out the  country.  ...  It  is  not  unnatural,  nor  is  it  an  unfavour-  ) 
able  symptom,  that  people  who  are  thoroughly  frightened,  as  the 
body  of  landed  gentlemen  in  this  country  are,  should  exaggerate 
these  stories.  .  .  •  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  true  that  the  danger 
exists.  .  .  •  The  conqnest  of  Flanders  has,  I  believe,  brought  the 
business  to  a  much  nearer  issue  than  any  reasonable  man  could 
believe  a  month  ago.  The  hands  of  the  Government  must  be 
strengthened  if  the  country  is  to  ba  saved ;  but,  above  all,  the 
work  must  not  be  left  to  the  hands  of  Government,  but  every' 
man  mnst  put  his  shoulder  to  it  according  to  his  rank  and  situa-  . 
tion  in  life,  or  it  will  not  be  done.'  ^ 

It  was  impossible  for  English  ministers  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  importance  given  in  the  French  Convention,  to  de^\]LtAitiQ\^& 

'  JBnckiDgbam'B  Omrts  and  CdUneti,  U.  «2^2a^ 
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from  the  xnofit  obecmw  EntgHdi  aoeiefcM;  wHli  ^btb  BM&Bor  in 
which  the  most  obscvre  dcpiocnitic  midxmam  were  officially 
pablkhed  in  France  ae  tiie  TOice  of  the  Englidi  peqple ;  witii 
the  honour  of  French  oitiaenship  ostenttttumily  oonfemd  ufoa 
Priestley  and  Paine,  and  with  the  constant  intefooarae  between 
the  French  representatiTeain  Engkiid  and  the  o^onenta  of  the 
fovemment.    Bat  a  mnch  more  aerioiia  provocation  was  aoon 
[iyen  by  the  decree  of  November  19,  in  wUch  the  Fkeneh 
mvention,  without  drawing  any  diatiaetioii  between  hoatile 
and  neutral  Governmental  fistmaliy  aiinoaiiced  that  the  Vrendi 
nation  would  grant  fraternity  and  aeriataaee  to  all  nations  thafe 
desired  to  regain  their  libeHyi  and  directed  the  Ezeoative  P6wor 
to  order  the  French  generals  to  put  tiiis  decree  into  eoceention. 
In  order  that  it  shoold  be  nnifenaUy  known,  the  Conventidii  . 
\    commanded  that  it  should  be  translated  into  all  langiuiges. 
\        This  decree  in  its  obvious  signification  was  an  invitation  to  all 
Ninations  to  revolt  against  their  rulers.    In  the  new  Parisian  dialect, 
inot  only  the  most  mitigated  monarchy,  but  even  aristocratic  re- 
publics like  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  tyrannies,  and  the 
French  Government  now  pledged  itself  to  assist  revolted  subjects 
by  force  of  arms,  even  though  their  Governments  had  not  given 
the  smallest  provocation  to  France.    The  decree  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  language  of  the  most  conspicuous  French 
politicians,  and  with  the  hopes  or  promises  held  out  by  French 
emissaries  in  many  lands ;  but  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
internal  afiuirs  of  other  countries  at  least  as  gross  as  that  which 
was  committed  by  Lewis  XIV.  when  he  recognised  the  son  of 
jtTames  II.  as  King  of  England.     It  was  a  provocation  much 
more  serious  than  the  greater  number  of  those  which  had  pro- 
duced wars  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  decree  of  November  19 
if  taken  alone  would  never  have  induced  Pitt  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  France.  The  attitude  of  the  French  Conven- 
tion reluctantly  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  taking  special 
measures  for  the  protection  of  order  at  home,  but  nothing  short 
of  grave  and  manifest  external  danger  could  provoke  him  to 
draw  the  sword. 

In  my  ownjudgmentf  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
y  his  foreign  policj  ia  the  apathy  or  at  leas^  tii<d  c^^eaceaob  ^\^ 
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which  he  witnessed  the  French  conqnest  of  the  Belgic  Province8.V 
Erer  since  the  English  Revelation,  it  had  been  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  English  foreign  policy  to  secore  this  tract  of  coantry 
from  the  dominion  and  the  ascendency  of  France.     Its  invasion^ 
by  Lewis  XIV.  first  made  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
inevitable.    Its  secority  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  importance  attached  to 
this  point  in  the  negotiations  of  1789.     If  Pitt's  father  had  ^ 
been  at  the  head  of  a&irs,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doabf^  > 
that  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  the  Belgic  Provinces  ^ 
woold  have  been  immediately  followed  by  English  interventicm.    • 
It  is  indeed  true  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  policy  of 
the  Emperors  had  been  that  England  no  longer  guaranteed  the 
Austrian  dominion  in  Flanders.     Joseph  II.  by  expelling  the 
Dutch  garriaons  had  torn  the  Barrier  Treaty  into  shreds,  and  the 
Convention  which  had  been  signed  at  the  Hague  in  December 
1790,  by  which  Prussia  and  the  maritime  Powers  guaranteed 
these  provinces  to  Austria,  had  not  been  ratified,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Leopold  to  grant  the  fall  and  promised  measare 
of  their  ancient  liberties.^     But  althoagh  there  was  no  treaty  ' 
obligation,  it  was  a  matter  of  manifest  political  importance  to  > 
England  that  Brussels,  Ostend,  and,  above  all,  Antwerp,  should  i 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     All  these  had  now  been 
conquered,   and   althoagh   the   French   Government  and  their 
representatives  in  England   had  publicly  disclaimed   ideas   of 
aggrandisement,  although  they  represented  the  invasion  of  the 
Belgic  Provinces  as  a  mere  matter  of  military  necessity,  and 
contented  themselves  as  yet  with  decreeing  that  they  should  be 
for  ever  sandered  from  the  Imperial  rule,  it  needed  but  little 
foresight  to  perceive  that,  in  the  event  of  the  final  victory  of  1 
France,  they  would  remain  French  territory.     Savoy  was  already  ' 
formally  incorporated  into  the  French  Republic.     In  Belgium, 
only  a  very  few  weeks  had  passed  before  the  French,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  began  a  general  confiscation  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  forced  their  assignais  in  circulation,  and 
treated  the  country  exactly  as  a  French  province. 

*  See  Ck>xe's  Hrmte  of  Avgtria^      Netherlands^  bot  neither  England  nor 
fi.  695-697.  Vraama,  as  we  have  seen,      Holland  had  donQ  bo* 
mfterwBidB  gaaranteed  the  Auatnan 
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bietiMy  oltimatel;-  fonu  :o£  rtrta«en.  If  ereHts  lad-Uosa  • 
aomewhat  different  omm^  tfeU  probafala  thafc  P&^iJaiSaga  poB^ 
woold  now  hare  been  'dneflyreanmred  fiv  iwni^,  wittbnt' an 
dRirt  to  prevent  it,  niflEnd'the'  ^liole  of  Bd^;inia  to  AiU'iiito 
the  bands  of  Fnuoca.  Bat  wbaHbin  thin  wapMeeaek  at  tin 
English  Govenunent  WM  i^it  or^mbg,iiithuk:§attSmbeA 
one  more  emphatic  protf^tf  tte  «de»t'dapnvfintfc4»«faid  • 
irar.  The  line  vhidibA  miofibei  -wui  foHMif'dmt.  Thft 
uiTasioQ  ftnd  conqneifr rf Belgian  &»dal»r«rined  BBbtD:^tk»A 
(NUtMfrtfUt.  The  eonthigeBcy  af  RWMe  wfiiiiBg  ft  ia-  qptta  >rf 
herdisclaimersiras  not  jetbrons^mtoqneetiinL  '  Bat  Boghild 
^W^wBs  connected  with  Holhad  >f  ^  doiwt  coi  afaiolMfeBflnaoa^ 
and  she  had  moet  fixaaSif  gnanflfteedtlie  esrta^i  DBtoh'  Oon^ 
ititntion.  If  therefore  Holland  and  her  ConetitoticFn  wwe  in 
leal  danger,  England  was  bound,  both  in  honour  and  policy^  to 
draw  the  sword. 

The  jaetification  or  condemnation  of  English  interventioD  in 
the  great  French  war  turns  mainly  upon  this  question.  We  have 
already  seen  that  there  had  long  existed  in  Holland  a  democratic 
and  revolntionary  party  which  wu  violently  opposed  to  the  House 
of  Orange,  which  had  been  defeated  by  the  eSbrts  of  Prussia  and 
England,  and  which,  before  the  French  Bevdntion,  had  been  in 
close  alliance  with  France.     We  have  seen  ^so  how  bitterly  the 

I  defeat  of  that  party  had  been  resented  in  Paris ;  how  warmly 
its  refugees  were  welcomed  by  the  French  Revolutionists,  and 
how  early  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  Dutch  Constitntion  was 

\spolcen  of  as  a  possible  result  of  the  Revolution.  In  January 
1792,  a  deputation  of'  Dutdi  Patriots'  had  presented  a  petition 
to  the  National  Assembly,  describing  their  pluis  for  establishing 
liberty  in  Holland,  and  restricting  the  authority  of  the  Stad- 

,  holder,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  France,  and  the  President 
had  replied  that  the  French  people  would  always  be  their  allies 

'  as  long  as  they  were  the  friends  of  liberty.'  Id  the  following 
June,  Lord  Gower  mentioned  to  the  English  Government  that 
the  French  intended  to  raise  for  their  service  a  body  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  Dutch  patriots,  and  in  the  same  month 
Greuville  informed  Gower  that  Lord  Aackland  had  been  writing 
*  Jwiul  Seglitm;  1TB2,  pp.  SS2,  StlX 
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from  Holland  'that  a  project  was  supposed  to  be  in  agitation  | 
for  an  attack  upon  some  of  the  Dutch  ports  from  Dunkirk,  by  ' 
the  legion  of  Dutch  patriots  now  raising/     Gower  at  first  re-  ^ 
garded  this  report  as  wholly  untrue,  but  he  soon  after  wrote : 
*  I  must  retract  my  opinion  that  apprehensions  entertained  in 
Holland  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  legion  are  perfectly  ill-founded. 
It  was  originally  to  have  consisted  of  4,250  men,  but  it  is  now  to 
be  augmented  to  6,000.'  ^ 

The  apprehensions  of  danger,  however,  in  this  quarter  did 
not  become  acute  until  after  the  totally  unexpected  issue  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  triumphant  inva- 
sion of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  A  great  revolutionary  army\ 
flashed  with  victory  was  now  on  the  borders  of  Holland,  and| 
a  rising  of  the  '  Patriotic '  party  in  that  country  might  at  any 
moment  be  expected. 

Lord  Auckland  was  then  English  minister  at  the  Hague. 
On  November  6 — the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Jemmapes 
was  fought — Grenville  wrote  him  a  confidential  letter  describ- 
ing the  extremely  critical  condition  of  Europe,  and  defining 
the  course  which  the  English  Government  intended  to  pursue. 
It  was  written  in  much  the  same  strain  as  the  almost  contem- 
poraneous letter  to  Lord  Buckingham  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted.  *  I  am  every  day,'  he  said,  *  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that,  both  in  order  to  preserve  our  own  domestic 
quiet  and  to  secure  some  other  parts,  at  least,  of  Europe  free  from 
the  miseries  of  anarchy,  this  country  and  Holland  ought  to 
remain  quiet  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  even  with  some 
degree  of  forbearance  and  tolerance  beyond  what  would  in  other 
circumstances  have  been  judged  right.'  It  appears  probable 
that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  will  make  another  campaign 
against  France,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Grenville  '  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  in  France  can  be  efiSected  only  by  a  long  course 
of  intestine  struggles,*  and  foreign  intervention  will  only  serve 
the  cause  of  anarchy.  English  ministers  consider  that  the  best 
chance  of  preserving  England  from  the  dangers  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  to  abstain  resolutely  from  all  interference  with  the 
struggle  on  the  Continent,  and  they  strongly  recommend  a  similar 
course  to  the  Dutch.     'Their  local  situation  and  the  neighbour- 

'  Gower  to  GrenTUle,  June  22,  29  ;  Grenville  to  Gower,  June  12, 1702. 
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hood  otOtennxnjy  Li^,  and  Flandeni  maj  oertainly  render  the 
danger  more  imminent^  bat  it  does  xiot|  I  think,  alter  the  reason- 
ing as  to  the  means  of  meetingit ;  and  thoae means  will,  I  think, 
be  always  best  foand  in  the  presenration  of  the  external  peace  of 
the  Republic,  and  in  tbat  attention  to  its  internal  situation  which 
external  peace,  alone,  will  allow  its  Oovernment  to  give  to  that 
object.'  The  States-General  demred  to  know  what  coarse  the 
English  Government  would  pursue  if  the  BepnUicaa  Govern- 
ment in  France  not.ified  its  estaMishment,  and  demanded  to  be 
acknowledged.  Grenville  answered  that  no  step  of  this  kind 
was  likely  to  be  taken  till  the  new  French  Ccmstitution  was 
settled  by  the  Assembly,  and  before  that  time  the  whde  aspect 
of  affairs  may  have  changed.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, such  a  demand  were  at  once  made,  it  would  probably 
be  declined,  but  declined  in  such  terms  that  England  would  be 
free  to  acknowledge  the  Republican  Government  in  France  at  a 
later  period,  if  such  a  Government  should  be  fully  established.^ 

A  week  later  the  danger  had  become  far  more  imminent  by 
the  flight  of  the  Austrian  Government  from  Brussels,  and  it  now 
appeared  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  army  of  Du- 
mouriez  would  speedily  press  on  to  Holland.  Dutch  '  patriots' 
were  going  over  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  boasted  that  he  would  dine  at  the  Hague  on  New 
Year's  Day.*  Under  these  circumstances  the  English  ministers 
considered  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  the  time  had  come  for 
England  to  depart  from  her  system  of  absolute  reserve,  and  they 
took  two  important  steps,  which  we  must  now  examine. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  send  to  Lord  Auckland  a  formal 
declaration  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  States-General  and 
to  be  made  public,  assuring  Holland  of  the  inviolable  friendship 
of  England  and  of  lier  full  determination  to  execute  at  all  times, 
and  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance  she  had  entered  into  in  1788.  The  King  is  per- 
suaded, the  memorial  said,  that  the  strict  neutrality,  which  the 
United  Republic  as  well  as  England  had  kept,  will  be  sufficient 
to  save  her  from  all  danger  of  a  violation  of  her  territory  or  an 

>  Anehland     CorreijHmdetioe,    IL      Lord    Auokland't     letters    (Elecord 
464-467.  Office)  in  Uie  beginning  of  Novuuber. 

*  Tiiii    is  mentioned  in  one  of 
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interferenoe  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent  with  her  internal 
affairs.  Bat  as  the  tiieatre  of  war  was  now  brought  almost  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Republic,  and  as  much  uneasiness  had 
naturally  arisen,  his  Majesty  thought  it  right  to  give  the  States- 
General  this  renewed  assurance.  He  recommended  them  to 
repress  firmly  all  attempts  to  disturb  internal  tranquillity,  and 
he  expressed  his  full  belief  that  a  close  union  between  the  two 
countries  would  contribute  most  effectually  to  the  welfare  of  both 
and  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.^ 

We  have  letters  both  from  Pitt  and  Grenville  explaining  the 
motives  of  this  step.*  Lord  Auckland  had  represented,  no 
doubt  with  great  truth,  the  danger  of  Holland  as  extreme,  and 
in  the  event  either  of  an  invasion  or  an  insurrection  England 
was  bound  to  interfere.  '  However  unfortunate  it  would  be,' 
wrote  Pitt,  '  to  find  this  country  in  any  shape  committed,  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  to  hesitate  as  to  supporting  our  ally 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  explicit  declaration  of  our  sentiments 
is  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  the  case  occurring.'  Such  a 
declaration  appeared  to  the  English  Government  the  best  measure 
for  preventing  either  a  rising  in  Holland  or  an  infringement  of 
the  Dutch  territory,  and  although  it  did  not  ultimately  save 
Holland  from  invasion  it  is  certain  that  it  greatly  strengthened 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  discouraged  any  attempts  at  local 
insurrection. 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  unless  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  speedily  arrested,  the  chances  of  preserving  the  Dutch 
territory  inviolate  were  infinitesimally  small.  On  the  same 
day,  therefore,  on  which  the  English  Government  despatched 
their  memorial  to  Holland,  they  sent  instructions  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  directing  them  to  break 
the  silence  on  French  affairs  they  had  hitherto  observed  in 
their  communications  with  those  Courts.  '  These  instructions,' 
wrote  Pitt,  '  are  necessarily  in  very  general  terms,  as,  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Austria  and  PrusKia,  and  in  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  events  every  day  may  produce,  it  seems 
impossible  to  decide  definitively  at  present  on  the  line  which 

>  Annual  Regitter^  1792,  pp.  352,  116,  and  the  letter  of  OrenviUe  to 

853.  AackUnd  (in  the  Becoxd  Oiiice}  Nor. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Pitt  in  Rose's  .  13, 17d2. 
J}iarittg  and  Gfrrts^Hmdcnee,  i  Hi- 
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we  ought  to  ponme,  eaioepi  as  fiur  us  idates  to  Holland.  Per- 
haps some  opening  may  arise  which  may  enable  ns  to  cootribnte 
to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  diBerent  Powers  in 
Europe,  leaving  France  (which  I  believe  is  the  best  way)  to 
arrange  its  own  internal  affidrs  as  it  can.  The  whole  sitnationi 
however,  becomes  so  delicate  and  critical  that  I  have  thought 
it  right  to'  request  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  can  without  too  much  inconvenience  give  their 
attendance.*  ^ 

The  letters  of  instmction  to  Eden  and  Keith  are  substan- 
tially the  same,  but  a  little  more  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
former  than  from  the  latter,  as  Prussia  was  on  mudli  mors 
intimate  terms  with  England  than  Austria.  The  Eling,  it  was 
said,  knows  very  little  of  the  plans  of  the  CSourts  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  France,  or  of  their  views  of  the  termination  of 
the  war.  ^  His  Majesty  having  so  repeatedly  declined  to  make 
himself  a  party  to  that  enterprise  forbore  to  urge  for  any 
more  distinct  explanation,'  but  '  the  unforeseen  events  which 
have  arisen,  and  most  particularly  the  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  Flanders,  have  now  brought  forward  considerations  in 
which  the  common  interests  and  engagements  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  are  deeply  concerned.'  There  are 
grave  reasons  to  fear  '  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the 
United  Provinces,'  and  the  King  now  asks  for  confidential  com- 
munications from  the  Court  of  Berlin.  His  object  is,  if  possible, 
to  assist  in  '  putting  an  end  to  a  business  so  unfortunate  for  all 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  which  threatens  in  its 
consequences  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  rest  of  Europe.' 
Eden,  however,  is  to  be  extremely  cautious  'not  to  commit 
this  Court  to  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  propriety  and 
practicability  of  any  particular  mode '  of  effecting  this  object. 
He  may  say  that,  as  the  King  knows  nothing  about  the  plans 
of  the  two  Courts,  he  could  give  no  instructions,  and  if  he  finds 
that  the  Prussian  King  is  reluctant  to  make  communications, 
he  is  at  once  to  drop  the  subject.* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  very  cautious  proceedings 

*  BoneV  Diari^,  i.  116.    This  lei-  members  of  the  Cabinet  seems  to  have 

ter  Is  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  been  coo-iiilered  a  m-uter  of  ooursie.' 
Statford.    It   is  carious  as  snowing  *  GrenviUe  to  Blen,  Nov.  13.    See 

how  little  the  attendance  of  aU  tiie  too  Qrenville  to  Keith,  Nov.  12k»  17U2;. 
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the  English  Gkyvemtnent  in  anj  way  departed  from  its  nea- 
trality,  nor  can  they,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  at  all  in  excess 
of  what  the  danger  of  the  situation  warranted.  Scarcely  a 
day  now  passed  which  did  not  bring  disquieting  intelligence. 
From  Zealand  and  from  Ostend,  it  was  reported  that  the 
French  meant  to  send  a  squadron  to  force  the  passage  of  ^he| 
Scheldt,  and  the  rumour  obtained  some  confirmation  when  two 
French  gunboats  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  It  was  at 
first  said  that  they  came  to  buy  horses,  but  the  commander 
soon  asked  the  Dutch  Gk>yemment  on  the  part  of  Dumouriez 
for  permission  to  sail  up  the  Scheldt  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  reducing  the  town  and  citadel  of  Antwerp,  though  he  must 
have  well  known  that  the  Dutch  could  not  grant  such  permis- 
sion without  a  plain  violation  of  their  neutrality.  There  were 
reports  from  Breda  of  an  intended  insurrectionary  movement. 
There  were  fears  of  complications  from  the  crowds  of  emigrants 
who  were  now  pouring  into  Holland  from  Li6ge  and  Brabant. 
There  was  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  at 
once  to  send  English  ships  of  war  to  Flushing.  Staremberg, 
the  Austrian  minister,  succeeded  in  bribing  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  French  embassy,  and,  by  his  means,  obtaining  a  copy  of 
a  confidential  letter  from  Dumouriez  to  De  Maulde,  the  French 
minister  at  the  Hague.  In  this  letter,  Dumouriez  promised 
that  he  would  try  to  prevent  the  recall  of  De  Maulde,  and  he 
added :  *  I  count  upon  carrying  liberty  to  the  Batavians,  as  I 
have  already  done  to  the  Belgians,  and  the  Revolution  will  be 
accomplished  in  Holland  in  such  a  manner  that  things  will  be 
brought  back  to  the  point  in  which  they  were  in  1788.' 

Auckland  believed  this  letter  to  be  certainly  genuine,  but 
he  did  not  despair  of  peace,  nor  did  he  think  the  time  had  yet 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  English  ships  to  Flushing. 
It  was  important,  he  sai(),  to  avoid  giving  signs  of  apprehension 
or  distrust,  though  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  there  was 
some  English  naval  force  in  the  Downs  which  could  be  forth- 
coming at  short  notice.  The  season  of  the  year  was  very  un- 
favourable for  invasion.  *  Those  who  ought  to  know  best  the 
interior  of  this  country,'  he  wrote,  '  continue  to  assure  me  that 
they  see  no  immediate  ground  of  alarm,  aud  \i\\^  e^iLVmi^x  ^^SX^ 
£}r  tbe  present,  be  (I  hope)  defended  by  ildAiXXX^  wA\$^  >3aaV 
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seasonfi.  It  would  have  m  great  eflbct,  and  miglit  poeaibly  save 
mankind  from  a  delnge  of  general  conforion  and  misexy,  if  the 
loyalty  and  good  sense  of  England  ooold  be  roosed  into  a 
manifestation  of  abhonenoe  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the 
levelling  doctrines/  Possibly  the  English  Government  might 
even  now  be  able  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  a  general 
pacification  of  Europe.^ 

\/'  Grenville  also  took  at  first  a  somewhat  hopeful  view.  While 
sending  Auckland  alarming  reports  which  he  had  received  from 
Ostend,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  they  were  exaggerated, 
though  they  must  not  be  neglected.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
the  English  declaration  of  friendship  to  Holland  had  a  good 
effect,  and  hoped  that  Auckland  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
sustain  confidence.  'I  am  strongly  inclined/  he  wrote,  ^to 
believe  that  it  is  the  present  intention  d  the  prevailing  party 
in  France  to  respect  the  rights  of  this  country  and  of  the 
Republic,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  that  the  strictest 
attention  should  be  given  to  any  circumstance  which  may  seem 
to  indicate  a  change  in  this  respect.'  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  prospect  was  full  of  the 
gravest  danger  and  uncertainty,  and  tiie  demands  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  ships  of  war  seemed  to  indicate  a  plain 
desire  to  force  on  a  quarrel.  Such  preparations  as  could  be 
made  without  attracting  much  notice,  had  already  been  made 
in  England.  All  liemp  in  England  had  been  bought  by  the 
.  Government  lest  it  should  be  exported  to  France,  and  Gren- 
^  ville  recommended  a  similar  measure  to  the  Dutch.  The  French 
appeared  to  have  as  yet  imported  little  hemp,  and  might  there- 
fore have  difficulty  in  equipping  their  navy.  The  Government 
did  not  at  present  think  it  wise  to  send  an  English  fleet  either 
to  Flushing  or  to  the  Downs.* 

The  fury  of  the  thunderstorm  is  less  trying  to  the  nerves 
of  men  than  the  sultry,  oppressive,  and  ominous  calm  that 
precedes  it ;  and  it  was  through  such  a  calm  that  England  was 
now  passing.  To  the  last  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
Grenville  appended  a  postscript  announcing  proceedings  in 
Paris  which  at  last  convinced  him  that  war  was  inevitable.     On 
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>  Auckland  to  QrenvUle,  Nov.  2S,  *  Grenville  to  Auckland,  Nov.  23, 

25. 17tf2.  26,  26, 1792. 
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November  16,  the  Ezecative  Council  at  Paris  adopted  two  me- 
morable resolations  abolishing  as  contrary  to  the  Iftws  of  nature 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  Dutch  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  and  of  the  Mouse,  and  ordering  the  commanders 
of  the  French  armies  to  continue  to  pursue  the  Austrians,  even 
upon  the  territory  of  Holland,  if  they  retired  there.  Three  days  / 
later  the  Convention  passed  its  decree,  promising  French  assist-/ 
ance  to  all  nations  that  revolted  against  their  rulers. 

The  last  of  these  measures  has  already  been  considered.    Its 
significance,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  triumphant  French  army 
in  Austrian  Fhmders,  and  a  defeated  but  still  powerful  party  in 
Holland  which  was  notoriously  hostile  to  the  House  of  Orange 
and  notoriously  in  sympathy  with  France,  was  too  manifest 
to  be  mistaken.    The  decree  of  November  19  was  obviously 
intended  to  rekindle  the  civil  war  which  had  so  lately  been 
extinguished,  and  it  made  it  almost  certain  that  even  the  most 
partial  insurrection  would  be  immediately  made  the  pretext  for )/ 
a  French  invasion.     The  direction  giv^n  to  the  French  com- 
mander to  pursue  the  Austrians  if  they  retired  into  Dutch  terri- 
tory was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  while  theV 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  treaty  rights  v^ 
of  the  Dutch.    Their  sovereignty  over  that  river  dated  from  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  by  which  the  independence  of  Holland  was 
first  recognised.     It  had  been  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1785, 
in  which  France  herself  acted  as  guarantee;'  and  it  was  one 
of  those  rights  which  England,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1788, 
was  most  formally  bound  to  defend.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  flagrant  or  more  dangerous  violation  of  treaties 
than  this  action  of  the  French.      It  implied  that  they  were 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  for  these  pro- 
vinces alone  were  interested  in  the  question.     It  established  a 
precedent  which,  if  it  were  admitted,  would  invalidate  the  whole 
public  law  of  Europe,  for  it  assumed  that  the  most  formal  treaties  \ 
were  destitute  of  all  binding  force  if  they  appeared  in  the  light  \ 
of  the  new  French  philosophy  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  i 
nature  or  '  remnants  of  feudal  servitude ; '  and  the  decree  of  the  1 
French  Executive  was  confirmed  by  the  Convention,  immediately 
after  the  memorial  to  the  Dutch  States-General)  by  ^likk  EkCL^^^XL^i 

'  Af^.  But,  XXX.  47;  Marsh*8  Hitt.  <^  PulUici,\.  l^V-V^^- 
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had  pledged  herself  in  the  most  fbrmal  maimer  to  fulfil  all  the 
obligations  she  had  assumed  by  the.treaiy  of  1788.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  say  that  the  measure  was  of  no  practical  importance. 
Its  immediate  object  was  to  enaUe  the  French  to  send  ships  of 
war  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  If  tiie  Dotch  acceded  to 
the  demand  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Imperial  minister,  they 

Vwould  at  once  be  forced  oat  of  their  nentrality.  Bat  beyond  this, 
if  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  open  to  armed  vessels  it 
would  enable  the  French,  as  the  Datch  truly  said,  to  carry  their 

\f  troops  into  the  heart  of  Holland.  A  great  French  army  was 
already  on  its  border.  Befagees  from  Holland  had  been  enitdled 
by  thousands;  there  were  sufficient  small  boats  collected  at 
Ostend  to  transport  an  army ;  and  there  was  an  active  French 
party  in  Holland  itself.  Could  it  be  questioned  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt  formed  a  leading  part  -of  a  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  Holland  ?  Could  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  mouth  of 
the  river  passed  into  French  hands  it  would,  in  the  event  of  a 

v/  war,  give  great  facilities  for  an  attack  upon  England  ? 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  without  concluding  that  the  decree  was  an  act  of  gross 
and  deliberate  provocation,  that  it  was  part  of  a  system  of  policy 
which  plainly  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Holland,  and  that  England 
could  not  acquiesce  in  it  with  any  regard  either  for  her  honour 
or  her  interests.    The  last  assertion  has  indeed  been  denied  on 

\/the  ground  that  Joseph  II.  had  attempted  to  carry  a  similar 
measure  in  1785  and  that  England  had  remained  passive.  But 
this  argument  is  obviously  futile.  England  was  at  that  time 
v'not  in  alliance  with  Holland;  she  had  but  just  made  peace 
with  her  after  a  long  war,  and  the  act  of  Joseph  was  not  one 
which  in  any  way  affected  English  interests,  for  Austria  never 
had  any  maritime  force  and  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 

\/ become  a  danger  to  England. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  French  oi^ly  conspired  to  deepen 
the  impression  which  the  decrees  of  November  16  and  19  had 
produced.  A  letter  written  by  Clavidre,  a  member  of  the  French 
Executive  Council,  was  intercepted,  in  which  he  wrote  that  if 
Holland  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  France  she  must  take 

\1  care  to  receive  no  Prussians  or  Austrians  into  any  part  of  her 
territory,  for  the  Republic  would  leave  '  neither  truce  nor  repose 
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in  may  qnarter  to  her  enemies  either  secret  or  open/  ^  When 
Damouries  conquered  Li^ge,  the  French  general  Eustache  *  ap-^ 
peared  at  the  gates  of  Maestricht,  one  of  the  strongest  frontier 
towns  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  who  commanded,  demanding  that  15,000  Frenchr 
soldiers  might  pass  through  the  town.  The  Prince  replied  that 
to  give  such  permission  would  be  contrary  to  the  Dutch  neutrality. 
Eustache  rejoined  in  a  menncing  letter,  stating  that  he  had  two 
objects,  to  express  the  fraternal  disposition  of  the  French  Re- 
public towards  the  Republic  of  Holland,  and  to  recommend  the 
Governor  at  once  to  expel  from  Maestricht  all  the  enemies  of 
France.  He  would  be  sorry,  he  said,  to  act  with  violence,  but 
his  orders  were  strict  and  formal,  '  to  punish  as  the  enemies  of 
the  French  Republic  all  the  protectors  of  the  Austrians  and  of 
the  emigrants.'  The  Dutch  persisted  in  refusing  to  allow  the 
French  to  enter  Maestricht,  and  Eustache  soon  dropped  his  de- 
mand, but  the  whole  episode  was  a  characteristic  and  alarming 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Republic  was  disposed 
to  treat  neutral  Powers^'  It  is  now  known  that  at  this  time  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Holland  was  fully  intended  by  Dumouriez, 
but  at  the  last  moment  the  Executive  Council  shrank  from  a 
step  which  would  at  once  produce  a  war  with  England/ 

Still  more  serious  was  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  of  the 
French  war-ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  The  Dut<?h 
took  the  only  course  which  was  possible  consistently  with  their 
neutrality,  and  refused  the  permission  that  was  asked  ;  but  the 
French  vessels  sailed  up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp  in  defiance  of  y 
their  prohibition.^ 

There  were  at  the  same  time  evident  eflbrts  made  to  stimulate 
the  French  party  in  Holland.  A  report  was  industriously  pro- 
pagated '  that  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  England  is  became 
such  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  give  in  any  event  any  species  of  succour '  to  Holland,*  and  Lord 
Auckland  stated  that  it  was  known  with  certainty  that  large  sums 

»  Auckland  to  Grenville,  Nov.  27.  •  I^id.  Dec.  2,  4.  1792. 

1792.  *  MZ-uwiresdH  Dumouriez^  iii.3S0; 

*  Though  in  the  French  service,  MorrU's  Letters ;   Worlu^  ii.  2>4. 
he  was  hj  birth  an  Amtrican,  and  *  Auckland  to  QrenviUe,  Deo.  4* 

wrote  in  BagJuh,    Auckland  to  Gren-  1792. 
wille^  Deo.  18, 1792,  •  Ibid. 
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had  been  expended  by  the  Frendi  Ezecntive  ConncQ  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  ezcitdng  simultaneons  inanrrections  in  the  great  towns  of 
England  and  in  Holland.^  AncUand  expressed  his  perfect  con- 
tidenoe  that  in  England  this  plan  would  be  foiled,  but,  he  added, 
'in  this  Bepnblic  the  case  is  different.  •  •  •  The  animosities 
which  were  necessarily  created  by  the  transactions  of  1787  have 
not  yet  subsided,  and  are  now  combined  with  the  wild  democratic 
notions  of  the  day,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  near  neighbourhood  and  multi- 
plied successes  of  the  French  armies.  I  nevertheless  hope  that 
interior  tranquillity  may  (for  the  present  at  least)  be  maintained.' 
The  Prince  of  Orange  one'day  hastily  summoned  Auckland,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that  Dnmouriea 
had  actually  sent  orders  from  Antwerp  for  a  descent  upon 
Holland,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  an  insurrection.  De 
Manlde,  he  was  informed,  had  pointed  out  on  the  map  the  places 
at  which  the  French  meant  to  penetrate  into  Holland,  adding 
that  it  was  all  Dumouriez's  doing,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
thought  it  very  imprudent,  and  that  in  fifteen  days  all  communi- 
cation with  England  would  be  stopped.* 

De  Maulde  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  recalled  by  his 
Government  and  replaced  by  a  man  named  Tainville,  a  violent 
Jacobin,  '  of  brutal  manners  and  evident  indiscretion/  The  first 
act  of  his  mission  was '  to  make  himself  the  colporteur '  of  an 
incendiary  work  of  Condorcet  entitled  ^  Adresse  aux  Bataves,' 
which  he  brought  with  him.' 

De  Maulde  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  acquiesce  patiently 
in  his  dismissal,  and  Auckland  was  present  at  his  farewell  inter- 
view with  the  Dutch  Pensionary.  De  Maulde,  he  says,  burst 
out  into  a  violent  invective  against  his  Government,  but  still 
believed  that  Dumouriez  would  protect  him  and  maintain  him  in 


>  Auokland  to  GienvUIe,  Dec.  7t 
1792. 

«  Ibid.  Dec.  6,  7,  1792. 

•  Ibid.  Dec  7, 1792.  Loid  Stnr- 
mont  aiieni^'ards  quoted  in  the  House 
of  Lords  t)ie  following  passage  from 
ibis  production  of  Condorcet,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  its  character  :  *  So 
long  as  the  earth  is  stained  by  the 
existence  of  a  king,  and  by  the  ab- 
•orditjrof  hercditaiy  government,  so 


long  as  this  shamefol  production  of 
ignorance  and  f«illy  remains  un pro- 
scribed by  the  universal  consent  of 
mankind,  union  be:  ween  free  states 
is  tlieir  primary  want,  their  de;trtrst 
interest.  Creorge  III.  sees,  wit^ 
anxious  surprise,  thai'  thrune  totter 
under  him  which  is  founded  on 
sophistry,  and  which  Republican 
truths  have  sapped  to  its  very  f ounda> 
tion.*    Adolpbus,  ▼.  23a. 
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Holland.    Befening  to  a  former  conference  with  Auckland,  lie 
ezpreesed  his  hope  that  the  English  minister's  views  of  a  pacifi- 
cation were  unchanged.     Auckland  answered  that  a  month  ago 
he  individually  would  have  gladly  promoted  a  peace  on  the  basis  Vi 
even  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  French  Republic,  provided  J 
the  royal  &mily  were  put  in  security  and  well  treated,  but  thatjL^-. 
now  everything  was  changed.     Savoy  was  annexed.     Flanders,  -f- 
Brabant,  Li6ge,  and  the  districts  on  the  Rhine  were  undergoing 
the  same  fate.    A  war  of  unprovoked  depredation  was  carried 
on  against  the  Italian  States.    The  Dutch  Republic  had  been 
insulted  by  the  arrdS  relating  to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Conven- 
tion had  passed  a  decree  nearly  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  every  kingdom  in  Europe.    De  Maulde  said  little 
in  reply;  but  when  he  was  sounded  as  to  the  views  of  Dumouriez 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  that  general,  and  bring  back  a 
full  account,  as  soon  as  his  letters  from  Paris  enabled  him  to 
settle  his  pecuniary  matters.     '  The  Pensionary,'  Auckland  says, 
*  understood  what  was  meant ;  I  said  nothing  and  lefb  them  to- 
gether.'   The  result  was  that  Auckland  agreed  to  '  lend '  De 
Maulde  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Pensionary  would  probably  | 
do  more,  in  order  that  the  French  envoy  might  go  to  Dumouriez  L' 
and  might  furnish  them  v^th  useful  intelligence.     Auckland 
and  the  Pensionary  both  believed  that  by  De  Muulde,  and  by  a 
certain  Joubert  who  was  in  their  pay,^  full  information  might 
be  obtained  respecting  the  conduct  and  plans  of  the  /  patriots.' 
^  It  is  hateful  and  disgusting  work,'  Auckland  added,  '  to  have 
any  concern  with  such  instruments,  and  the  Pensionary,  who  has 
been  so  good  as  to  relieve  me  from  the  whole  detail,  seems  to 
suffer  under  it.*  * 

The  channels  of  information  which  were  opened  proved  very 
useful.  Three  days  after  the  last  letter  Auckland  wrote  that  he 
had  procured,  '  at  a  moderate  expense,'  the  French  minister's  V 
instructions  and  part  of  his  ministerial  correspondence.  These 
documents  he  considered  so  important  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  trust  them  to  his  secretary  or  clerk,  but  copied  them  out 
with  his  own  hand.     The  instructions  of  De  Maulde  were  dated 

*  It    appears    from    subsequent  *  Auckland  to  GrenvUle,  Deo.  10, 

lettezB  tluit  Jaabert  was  De  Ifauide^      1792. 

fecretaiy. 
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Angusti  25, 1792,  atft  tonii hImi  miim  me»  mili Jbt  Ae.fini 
invasion  of  Brabant  aiKl  Flttodini.i:l!M^  viaft  Unst-ithi^ 

first  object  of  French  policy  Sn  BMbbd  AioMl».iio,mmiamg^ 
}/  secretly  the  '  patriots*  opposed  ta  tl»  Sfr4iJhoM<r,W]^ 
I  lations  with  tixem  and  to  tafioiiivgci  ihem  to  looktianraid  to 
French  assistance.  Tluii  mask,  kofnarar,  be4ow  toaliim^  Sat 
a  '  premature  revolntioii  in  HoUaiid  mi^^  dii9r  AlMft;;flpett  na 
all  the  forces  of  Engbnd  and  BnMia.'  Tlm»cMi^M  ao 
longer  any  question  tlial  mvifrAvAkm  hkt  HoUahd  hadt.  frona.  the 
very  beginning  of  the  eaiii|Migii  in.  FkncbiBiiliflfln^jfanifOlgQe* 
of  the  governing  pavty  ili^  BuiSt  aai  inlaiiyjof.iliaJbMM  jof^^^ 
^ patriots '  to  the  French  ministar  al  the san^  tttoifid}  firto  the 
hands  of  Auckland.  They  wefe  on  tbe  ^irhole^  MMHieiDgy  Ibr 
they  showed  '  rather  a  ausdhievooa  di^pontioii  ^tmMmMmm»i> 
design.'  * 

A  few  days  later,  a  German,  travelling  with  a  passport  from 

the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  was  arrested  at  Utrecht,  and  he 

was  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  packet  of  letters  to  Dumouriez. 

Most  of  them  were  of  little  importance,  but  among  them  were 

three  papers  of  the  highest  consequence.      There  was  a  long 

letter  from  De  Maulde  giving  a  yeiy  detailed  plan  for  an  inva- 

sion  of  Holland  through  Amhem,  %pd  concluding  '  that,  unless 

Holland  could  be  wrested  from  England,  there  would  be  no 

^ecurity  for  France  under  any  pacification.'    There  was  a  letter 

I  from  Taiuville,  the  successor  of  De  Maulde,  urging  Dumouriez  to 

Icome  forward  and  '  relieve  the  friends  of  Freedom  and  of  France 

[/  from  a  tyrannical  aristocracy,'  and  there  was  a  plan  of  invasion 

drawn  up  by  a  French  officer  who  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  at 

Amsterdam.* 

De  Maulde,  almost  immediately  after  this  arrest,  had  an 
interview  with  Auckland,  at  which  he  talked  very  pacifically, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious  that  his  de- 
spatch was  intercepted.  Auckland  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  really  wish  for  an  invasion,  as  he  was  looking  forward 
to  personal  advantages  from  services  to  be  rendered  during  the 
winter,  which  would  be  interrupted  if  it  took  place.  The  inter- 
cepted letter,  he  thought,  was  probably  part  of  a  plan,  perhaps 
s  concerted  plan,  for  giving  an  impression  of  his  zeal.     He  was 

'  Auckland  to  Grcnville,  Dec.  13, 1792.  »  TX)\d.  IK».^V.  Yl^. 
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eoofinned  in  this  impreesion  by  a  later  intercepted  despatch 
addressed  to  Fkris.     It  was  full  of  falsehoods  in  its  account  i 
of  what  had  taken  place,  but  it  appeared  to  Auckland  to  lean  ( 
towards  peace,  for  it  represented  both  England  and  Holland  as  i 
desiring  it,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  draw  \ 
down  these  Powers  and  possibly  also  Spain  upon  France.^ 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  extremely  critical  nature  of 
the  situation,  and  the  evident  intention  to  invade  Holland,  but 
on  the  whole  Auckland  even  now  took  a  sanguine  view.  The 
condition  of  the  French  Republic  seemed  so  precarious,  the 
madness  of  provoking  England  to  war  was  so  manifest,  the 
season  so  un&vourable  for  invasion,  and  the  continued  internal 
tranquillity  of  Holland  so  reassuring,  that  he  had  always  hoped 
that  the  storm  might  pass.  '  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,' 
he  wrote,  at  the  end  of  November,  ^  that  if  this  Republic  and 
EIngland  can  keep  out  of  the  confusion  for  a  few  months,  a 
great  part  of  the  danger  will  cease.'  *  '  We  cannot  doubt,'  he 
wrote  a  week  later,  '  that  it  has  been  the  intention  to  attempt 
an  invasion  of  some  part  of  this  Republic  by  troops  and  vessels 
from  Antwerp,  and  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  project 
is  not  yet  laid  aside.  Such  an  enterprise,  if  we  could  rely  on 
the  interior  of  the  Provinces,  would  be  contemptible,  and,  even 
under  the  present  fermentation,  at  this  season  of  the  year  it 
would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  ;  but  M.  Dumouriez,  with  such  a 
crowd  of  adventurers  at  his  disposal,  may  be  capable  of  risking 
the  loss  of  4,000  or  5,000,'  The  effect  of  the  arrival  of  some  \ 
English  ships  of  war  in  Holland  he  now  thought  might  be  very  W 
great.  ^  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  end  might  be  answered  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  number  could  arrive  soon,  and  the 
necessity  might  perhaps  cease  before  the  remainder  can  quit  the 
English  ports.  •  •  .  If  (as  I  incline  to  hope)  nothing  hostile 
should  happen,  their  stay  would  be  very  short,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  such  an  attention  would  have  a  great  and  permanent 
effect.' '  '  I  know,'  he  wrote  some  time  later,  '  that  the  post- 
poning of  the  war  is  unfashionable  in  England,  but  I  lean 
towards  it  from  a  belief  that  France  is  exhausted  by  her  ex- 
penseSi  and  may  suddenly  fall  to  pieces  if  our  attack  should  not 

>  AnekUod  to  OrenvDle,  Deo.  21,  *  Ibid.  lilo^.  ^1, 11^1. 

sr,  179X  •  Ibid,  Deo,  4.  \\%%. 
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4^ezcite  a  parQzysm  of  deepenition  wliicli  may  prota  rery  dan- 
;  gerous/* 

It  was  plain  that  the  time  had  fully  oome  for  England  to 
take  a  decided  part,  and  an  important  despatdh  of  Lord  6ren- 
ville,  dated  ]>e<»mber  4,  and  written  immediately  after  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  demand  of  the  French  to  enter  Maestrieht, 
showed  the  light  in  which  the  English  Government  regarded 
the  situation.  ^The  condoct  of  the  French,'  he  wrote,  ^in  all 
these  late  prooeedingSi  appears  to  his  Majesty's  servants  to 
^  indicate  a  fixed  and  settled  design  of  hostility  against  this 
V  country  and  the  BepubUa  The  demand  that  the  Dutch  shoald 
^/  suffer  their  rights,  guaranteed  to  them  by  FrancCi  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  decree  of  the  Conyentiony  and  the  nentiality  of  their 
at^  territory  to  be  vidated  to  the  prejudice  of  Austria ;  tiie  similar 
^j  demand  for  a  passage  through  Maestricht,  in  contradiction  to 
every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  those  so  much 
relied  on  by  France  in  the  case  of  the  German  Princes ;  the 
recent  decree  authorising  the  French  generals  to  pursue  their 
enemies  into  any  neutral  territory ;  that  by  which  the  Conven- 
tion appears  to  have  promised  assistance  and  support  to  the 
disturbers  of  any  established  Government  in  any  country,  ex- 
plained and  exemplified  as  it  is  by  the  almost  undisguised 
attempts  now  making  on  their  part  to  incite  insurrections  here 
and  in  Holland ;  all  these  things  afford  strong  proofs  of  their 
disposition,  independently  even  of  the  offensive  manner  in  which 
the  conduct  and  situation  of  the  neutral  nations  has  recently 
been  treated,  even  in  the  communications  of  the  ministers 
themselves  to  the  Convention.'  Under  these  circumstances,  his 
Majesty  has  thought  it  necessary  to  arm,  and  he  hopes  that 
Holland  will  do  the  same.  '  The  Eling  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  Bepublic  should  persist  in  her  refusal  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  French  troops  through  any  part  of  her  territory. 
While  the  neutrality  of  the  Republic  was  beneficial  to  France, 
his  Majesty  uniformly  recommended  an  adherence  to  it,  and  to 
depart  from  that  principle  now  would  bo  to  give  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna  the  justcst  ground  of  complaint,  and  even  a  legiti- 
mate cause  of  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  the 
King  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bepublic  can  maintain  its  indepen- 

*  Aaokland  to  Orenville,  Deo.  21, 1792. 
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denoe  cmly  by  obeemng  the  same  line  of  conduct  in  the  present 
case  which  it  has  uniformly  maintained  in  all  the  different  cir- 
cumstances which  have  hitherto  arisen.  At  the  same  time  .  .  • 
the  King  has  thought  it  right  not  to  omit  such  steps  as  could 
conduce  to  a  pacific  explanation/  and  he  has  accordingly  ex-] 
pressed  his  full  readiness  to  receive  privately  and  unofficially! 
any  agent  the  French  might  send,  though  he  would  not  receivej 
him  publicly  and  officially.^ 

The  conviction  that  a  war  with  France  was  inevitable,  and 
the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  steps 
to  stop  the  active  correspondence  of  English  democratic  socie- 
ties with  Paris,  had  now  fully  forced  themselves  on  the  English 
ministers.  It  was  on  November  28  that  the  deputation  from 
the  English  societies  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
congratulating  that  body  in  the  name  of  the  English  people 
on  ^the  triumphs  of  Liberty,'  predicting  that  other  nations 
would  soon  follow  in  the  same  '  career  of  useful  changes,'  and 
declaring  that  the  example  of  France  had  made  revolutions  so 
easy  that  addresses  of  congratulation  might  soon  be  sent  to  ^  a 
National  Convention  of  England.'  I  have  quoted  the  enthu- 
siastic language  in  which  the  President  of  the  Convention  wel- 
comed his  '  fellow-Bepublicans '  from  England,  and  the  confident 
arrogance  with  which  he  announced  the  speedy  downfall  of  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe.^  On  December  1,  the  English 
Government  replied  by  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia,  1/  / 
on  the  ground  that  '  the  utmost  industry  is  still  employed  by 
evil-disposed  persons  within  this  kingdom,  acting  in  concert 
with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to  subvert  the  laws 
and  established  constitution  of  this  realm  .  «  .  that  a  spirit 
of  tumult  and  disorder  thereby  excited  has  lately  shown  itself 
in  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection,'  and  that  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  force  which  may  be  in  readiness  to 


V 


support  the  civil  magistrate.  By  a  second  proclamation,  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  was  accelerated,  and  it  was  summoned 
for  December  13.* 

Great  military  and  naval  activity  now  prevailed  in  England,  yj 
A  powerful  fleet  was  prepared  for  the  Downs.     Ships  of  war 

»  Qrenville  to  Auckland,  Doa  4,  *  Maroh's  ffifA,  qf  Politia,  L  203. 
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mm  pot  ander  oritn'^finr  nndung,  and  linqairieiiwiin'  mad*  ' 
into  tbe  possibility!  in  caM  of  war,  of  attaokiwg  Ondakmpoy 
Muticiqne,  and  St.  Lncia.*  Some  infbimatidD  bad  faeen  ob* 
tained  which  mode  the  Govavntiiast  Mriotid7 'amdoos  for  tiw 
safety  of  &a  Tower  and  of  tha  Qty ;  atHmnoaa  ;imiaiunw  warn 
taken  for  their  proteotion,*  and  tha  neooaHgr.  bi  a  oon- 
■  /  siderable  iacreoae  boUi  in  tba  army  sod  any  iraa  tno  at 
H  the  first  reasoDB  aasigned  fi>r  Ilia  immndiatfl  aaaeoiUy.  of  Pu« 
liament. 

£ven  before  Vm^akaOaA  xaA,  it  vaa  fc^^^—'py  vridanfc  &at 
Vthe  Bchism  in  the  Oppontionwai  deopaiuBg'.   Lord  MabneabuTr 
relates  that  at  two  diiwera  af  Whig  leaden  wHick  wenhald  db 
Burlington  Hoose  to  diacnoi  the  paliay  of  tbapail^,  Foix  de- 
clared that  the  alarm  waa  totany  giottadlaa ;  duti  ibaie  was 
not  only  no  insurrection  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  bat 
even  no  nnnsnal  symptom  of  discontent,  and  that  for  bis  own 
part  he  was  determined  to  oppose  the  calling  oat  of  the  militia. 
v>None  of  the  company,'  Lord  Malmesbuiy  says,  'agreed  with 
^him.'     <Xo   one,  not  even   Fox   himself,  called  in  doabt  the 
I  neoeseity  of  assisting  the  Dutch  if  attacked,  bat  he,  and  Aa 
i  (inly,  seemed  inclined  to  think  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  waa 
(  not  a  snfQcient  motive.  .   .   .  His  principles,  too,  bore  the 
strongest  marks  of  a  leaning  towards   Republicanism.'    Tho 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  wished  that 
in  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  country  nothing  should  be 
done  to  enfeeble  the  Goverament  or  impair  the  impression  of 
nnanimity,  and  that  therefore  no  amendment  should  be  moved 
to  the  address.     Fox  pot  an  end  to  all  discussion  by  declaring, 
with  an  oath,  '  that  there  was  no  address  at  this  moment  Pitt 
could  frame,  he  would  not  propose  an  amendment  to,  and  divide 
the  House  upon,'* 

''~  The  King's  Speech  emphatically  recalled  the  fidelity  with 
'  which  the  English  Government,  as  well  as  the  States-General, 
I  hod  observed  their  policy  of  neutrality  during  the  war  and 
their  complete  abstention  from  all  interference  with  the  intem&l 

>   Ree  >  cnrioui  miDate  o(  an  iat«r<  '  Ifarah'i  ma.  of  PtHHirt,  \.  222- 

Ttew  betnecD  Lord  HkwkMbnry  and  £2T  i  Bu.;kio8bain^  iltmeirt,  11.  2:ii^ 

m  gaotlentaa  ttom  Ooadaloupe,  Deo.  231. 
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•flUra  of  France.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  King  to 
witness  without  the  most  serious  aneasiness  Hhe  strong  and' 
increasing  indications '  of  an  intention  to  'excite  disturbunoes 
in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neatral  nations, 
and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement ; '  and 
the  French  had  taken  measures  towards  Holland  which  were 
^  neither  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nations  nor  to  the  positive 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties/  In  addition  to  calling  out  the 
militia  and  augmenting  the  army  and  navj,  the  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  an  Alien  Bill,  placing  for  a  ^^ 
short  time  all  foreigners  in  England  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government,  prohibiting  them  from  bringing  into  the 
country  arms  or  ammunition,  and  authorising  the  Government, 
if  necessary,  to  expel  them  from  the  kingdom.  U 

Pitt  was  not  present  at  the  first  few  debates  of  the  Session. 
He  had  just  received  from  the  King  the  lucrative  oiBce  of  ^f^/ 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  had  not  yet  been  re-elected,  J^  ^ 
and  the  chief  part  in  opposing  Fox  was  taken  by  Windham, -^ 
who  had  now   decisively  separated   himself  from   his   formftiy 
leader,  and  who  strenuously  maintained  the  necessity  for  the 
measures  of  precaution  which  the  Government  recommended. 
The  first  speeches  of  Fox  were  in  the  highest  degree  violent 
and  incendiary.     In  public,  as  in  private,^  he  set  no  bounds  to 
his  exultation  at  the  defeat  of  Brunswick,  or  to  his  insulting >/ 
language  when  speaking  of  the  two  Powers  with  which  England 
was  likely  to  be  soon  in  alliance,  and  he  entirely  blamed  the 
reserve  which  the  English  Government  had  hitherto  maintained. 
'From  the  moment  they  knew  a  league  was   formed  against); 
France,'  he  said,  *  this  country  ought  to  have  interfered.    France^ 
had  justice  completely  on  her  side,  and  we,  by  a  prudent  nego- 
tiation with  the  other  Powers,  might  have  prevented  the  horrid 
scenes  which  were    afterwards    exhibited.   .   .   .   Thank   God, 
Nature  had  been  true  to  herself,  tyranny  had  been  defeated, 
and  tho^  who  had  fought  for  freedom  were  triumphant ! '    The 
King^s  Speech  had  said  that '  the  industry  employed  to  excite 
discontent  on  various  pretexts   and   in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  desire  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  our  happy  Constitution  and  ^^  sobN^moxi  ^l  ^ 

'  8ee  Fox'b  CbrrcipandeMe,  VL IIZ. 
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order  and  govermnMt  }^  «tad  Htm  TuotA  Ibyw  of  London' hid 
eaid,  with  incontaeteblo  tratib,  IImI*  mdetieB  wero  fimned  in 
^London  under  {xetenoe  of  mefdy  discoflnhig  ocnntitationil 
/^^^aestionsy  but  with  tiie  rM  objeot  of  prq»g»tii^  aeditioiui 
doctrine«.  '  By  this  new  idheme  of  tjnamjf  tmii  FoSi  *  wia 
are  not  to  jad^  of  the  oondoet  of  men  hy  their  ovmrt  aote^ 
bnt  are  to  arrogate  to  onnelreB  at  onoe  the  pvoridenoe  and  the 
power  of  the  Deityi  to  arraigii  •  man  for  hb  leeiet  ihonght% 
and  to  punish  him  hecanw  we  ehooee  to  belie?e  him  gnil^P 
Pursuing  this  strain,  he  firoceeded,  inakmgdeelaaiatorf  paasage^ 
which  was  not  iniiocaoiMi,  although  k  was  aatonbllng^  afaiordi 
^to  accuse  the  English  GoTemmentof  meditatiiqf,  net  only  the 
destruction  of  the  Oonstitiitiony  hat  abo  a  qretem  of  crnel^  and 
'oppression  worse  than  any  devised  by  the  See  of  Homey  or  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  or  any  other  tyrant,  spiritual  or  temporal.' 
This  was  the  kind  of  language  employed  in  a  momentous 
crisis  of  English  history  by  the  leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  State.  Fox,  however,  though  he  could  be  one  of  the- 
most  reckless  and  declamatory  of  demagogues,  was  also  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  debaters,  and  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  dominant  sentiment  even  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House  was  decidedly  against  him,  his  language 
grew  more  moderate  and  plausible.  French  Revolutionists 
ceased  to  appear  as  angels  of  light  and  freedom.  He  spdke 
with  much  and  probably  with  sincere  horror  '  of  the  approach- 
ing murder  of  the  Eling.  He  declared  that  the  progress  of  the 
j/French  arms  in  the  Low  Countries  was  justly  alarming  to 
^  Europe,  and  might  be  dangerous  to  England,  that  the  spirit 
which  under  Lewis  XIV.  menaced  the  liberties  of  Europe  might 
influence,  and  actually  had  influenced,  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  and  although  he  opposed  the  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
he  cordially  supported  the  augmentation  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  To  any  measures  restricting  the  proceedings  of  democratic  so- 
I  cieties  at  home,  he  was  inexorably  opposed,  and  he  urged  that 
f  the  proper  way  of  combating  discontent  was  to  repeal  the  Test 
I  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  reform  the  Parliament,  and  to  eman- 

'  JhrJi  Sift,  xn.  IS.  19,  60,  61.        poUtidaiw  in  France  in  faronr  of  the 
'  J  bmwe  already  noticed  the  let-      King,  ntler  tVie  l«\\\ixift  ol  \\i<^  1&3^\  ^1 
ienFox  wrote  to  Bamave  and  other     Vaxeanm.    &mnoVi.^%. 
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dpote  the  Iriah  Catholics.  He  acknowledged  reluctantly,  that  ^ 
if  the  Dutch  called  on  us  to  treat  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt 
as  a  ea8U8  fosderia  we  were  bound  to  do  so,  but  he  denied  that  ^ 
they  had  done  so.  H^  attributed  the  hostility  of  the  English 
Government  towards  the  Grovemment  of  France  to  the  fact  that 
France  was  an  '  unanointed  Republic,'  and  he  declared  that  if 
there  was  a  war  it  would  be  a  war  '  of  punctilio.'  ^  It  is  the 
tme  policy  of  every  nation  to  treat  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  every  other  nation  with  which  it  has  relative  interests, 
without  inquiring  or  regarding  how  that  Government  is  con- 
stituted and  by  what  means  those  who  exercise  it  came  into 
power.'  His  advice  was  that  we  should  at  once  recognise  the 
French  Republic,  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to  treat  with  it, 
and  in  this  way  avert  if  possible  the  great  calamity  of  war. 

This  policy  was,  however,  entirely  repudiated,  not  only  by  the  — — * 
habitual  followers  of  the  ministry  and  by  Burke,  but  also  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  by  Windham,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  by  I 
Thomas   Grenville,  and  by  the  large  majority  of  those  who 
usually  followed  Fox.     The  serious  amount  of  dangerous  sedi-  * 
ticm  in  England ;  the  constant  encouragement  of  that  sedition 
\jiy  the  French ;  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
treasonable  correspondence  of  English  societies  with  the  French  . 
Convention ;  the  extreme  danger  of  Holland ;  the  gross,  wanton, 
add  repeated  provocation  which  had  been  offered  to  this  old 
ally  of  England,  appeared   to  the  immense   majority  of  the  V 
House  of  Conmions  abundantly  proved.     The  present,  it  was 
said,  was  no  time  for  entering  into  a  course  of  extended  internal  // 
reforms,  which  might  easily  be  made  the  pretext  or  the  instra-\y 
xnent  of  revolution,  and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  no  reform 
short  of  a  total  subversion  of  the  mixed  Constitution  of  England 
-  would  satisfy  the  zealots  of  the  new  French  creed.    It  was  wholly  — 
nntrue  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  English  Government 
towards  France  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  a  republic. 
The  relations  of  England  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  Genoa,  and    / 
Venice  were  perfectly  amicable.     But '  these  were  not  regicidal  i 
republics,  nor  republics  of  confraternity  with  the  seditious  and  I 
disaffected  in  every  State.'     Was  it  reasonable,  it  was  asked,  to 
expect  the  King  of  England  to  send  an.  amb^isefiyiot  V^  Yt^\i<(:j6 
3^  a  time  when  France  had  still  no  setUed  sAimxMxidXlvycL  ^t 
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GoYenunent;  iriienr  Ihd  IModi  IDon^^  itodund 

its  implacable  liatred  of  iH  kings  aod  of  all  nonahdhidA  infiti^ 
tations ;  when  it  liad  bseii' noeiYiiig  and  eiKMimgiiig^ aedttiow 

V  Englishmen,  who  had  o6me  overto  ooaqplain  of  llie  CkiUtiiiiticMl 
of  their  own  countrj,  bM  to  aeek  fer'an  aSianoe  to'wAMvt  ill ; 
when  a  decree  had  gone'.finih  fiom  PiMria  wbadk  l«ar «» general 

\ydeclaration  against  all' ^eadatiiig  GdviBiBiie]^  aondaaf  trnrit^^ 
tion  to  nniyersal  xefoR;  wiienHis  rabii  |)f  nivMe  wore  on 
the  eye  of  crowning  a  Img  aerial  rf  'nrmBnoiilrthH ;  and  umhfciBl 

^by  themnrder  of  tibeir  IbofEMUtbta  aavimigti?  'ItiMMddlieatil 
eternal  disgrace  to  the  Brilasli  Ikafix%  it  WM  «|ld^  if  SttglAa 
at  this  lime  sent  an  anifaaatador  to  VariB^ht  hfMsig^Aib 
woaid  not  only  be  the  fint  nation  in  Sar(q;ie  to  leoognte  i^ 
Government  created  by  a  train  of  atarodbaa  criaiei|iat  wodd 
Iso  be  looked  upon  as  giving  her  coantenance  to  the  horrid 
eed  which  was  maniTestly  impending.  Such  a  poliqr  wonld 
alt  in  ^  the  complete  alienation  dt  those  Powers  with  which 
ngland  was  at  present  allied/  and  by  giving  the  whole  weight 
of  the  (diaracter  of  England  to  France  at  a  time  when  France 
was  endeavooring  to  ann  the  sabjects  of  every  kingdom  against 
their  mlers,  it  wonld  place  all  Enrope  in  a  deplorable  sitaa* 
tion.  No  nation  had  ever  observed  neutrality  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances more  strictly  or  scrupulously  than  England.  She 
had  given  France  no  provocation  whatever.  She  had  again  and 
again  declared  her  resolution  to  meddle  in  no  way  with  her 
internal  concerns,  and  she  tolerated  in  the  country  an  unofficial 
representative  who  was  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  any 
duties  of  negotiation  that  might  arise.    Nor  was  there,  in  truth, 

(any  question  of  difficulty  or  complexity  impending.  The  whole 
danger  rose  from  acts  of  patent  and  wilful  provocation  on  the 
part  of  France ;  from  her  pretension  to  set  aside  the  plainest 
and  most  formal  treaties  on  the  ground  *•  that  they  were  extorted 
by  avarice  and  consented  to  by  despotism ; '  from  her  ceaseless 
effi>rts  to  foment  rebellion  in  other  countries,  and  from  the  un- 
governable ambition  with  which  she  was  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe. 

Such  was,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  the  rival  argu- 
mente  in  the  debates  in  the  ftrst  weeks  ot  tV^^  S^adoa.    There 
^»o  be  no  queatiim  that  the  Govemmoat  caxnedL  "itVck  ^^xaVSa^ 
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immense  prepondenmoe  of  opinion,  both  within  the  Honse  and 
beyond  its  walls.    Fox's  amendment  on  the  Address  was  nega-v 
lived  by  290  to  50,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Malmesbary  a 
foil  half  of  this  small  minority  consisted  of  men  who,  through 
personal  attachment  to  Fox,  voted  in  opposition  to  their  genuine 
sentiments.^    His  motion  for  sending  a  minister  to  France  was  \J 
negatived  and  the  Alien  Bill  was  carried  without  a  division.  V^ 
Measures  were  at  the  same  time  carried,  prohibiting  the  circula- 
tion in  England  of  French  assignat  bonds,  and  enabling  the 
King  to  prohibit  the  export  of  naval  stores. 

While  these  measures  were  passing  through  Parliament 
several  important  events  were  occurring  on  the  Continent.    It 
was  already  evident  that  the  declarations  of  the  French,  that 
ihey  sought  no  conquests,  and  that  they  would  not  interfere 
with  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  were  mere  idle  words.     Althonghli 
there  was  a  revolutionary  party  in  Flanders,  and  especially  inj 
the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  it  soon  became  plain  that  the  general 
wish  of  the  population  of  these  countries  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  re^establishment  of  their  ancient  ^constitution ;  that  they 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  local  privileges,  customs,  and  in- 
dependence, and  that  they  had  not  the  least  wish  to  see  the   / 
destruction  of  their  Church  or  of  their  nobility.    But  the  French 
had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  before 
ihey  proceeded  to  treat  them  as  a  portion  of  France,  to  introduce  V 
the  assigTtaUj  to  confiscate  the  Church  property,  to  abolish  all 
privileges,   and   to   remould   the    whole   structure  of   society 
according  to  the  democratic   type.     In  the  famous  decree  of 
December  15,  the  National  Convention  proclaimed  its  policy 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.     '  Faithful  to  the 
principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will  not  permit 
them  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  institutions  militating  against 
it,'  they  ordered  that,  in  every  country  which  was  occupied  by 
French  arms,  the  French  commander  should  at  once  proclaim  \ 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  suppression  of  all  existing  \ 
authorities,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  taxes,  of  the  tithes,  of  I 
the  nobility,  and  of  all  privileges.     The  people  were  to  be  con-  ^ 
Toked  to  create  providonal  administraUons^  fcoxn  ^Vsida.^ Wh-  ^'^ 

'  Kftlmesbaiy^s  JHaria,  U.  41^ 
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ever,  all  the  dvil  and  mflhaij  agents  and  oflken  of  the  Ibrmer 
Government  and  all  menibera  of  the  lately  privileged  daaaea 
and  corporations  mnst  be  exclnded.    If,  however^  as  in  tlie  case 
^of  Flanders,  the  people  of  the  occnpied  coantry  preferred  their 
'  dd  form  of  government^  the  ooarse  to  be  panned  was  clearly 
r^d  down.     'The  Erendi  nation  will  treat  aa  enemies  tlie 
A  people  who,  refusing  or  renooncing  liberty  and  equality,  are 
jidesiroas  of  preserving  their  prince  and  privileged  castes,  or  of 
Centering  into  accommodation  with  them.    The  nation  promisee 
and  engages  never  to  lay  down  its  arms  until  the  sovereignty 
and  liberty  of  the  people  on  whose  territory  the  French  armies 
shall  have  entered  shall  be  eetablishedi  and  not  to  consent  to 
any  arrangement  or  treaty  with  the  princes  or  privileged  perscma 
so  dispossessed,  with  whom  the  Bepublio  is  at  war.'    The  Con- 
vention added  a  commentaiy  to  this  decree,  in  which  its  inten- 
tions were  still  more  emphatically  asserted.    '  It  is  evident,'  they 
said, '  that  a  people  so  enamoured  of  its  chains  and  so  obsti- 
nately attached  to  its  state  of  brutisbness  as  to  refuse  the  re- 
.storation  of  its  rights  is  the  accomplice  not  only  of  its  own 
\Vde8pots  but  even  of  all  the  crowned  usurpers,  who  divide  the 
]  Domain  of  the  earth  and  of  men.     Such  a  servile  people  is  the 
declared  enemy,  not  only  of  the  French  Republic,  bu£  even 
of  all  other  nations,  and  thererore  the  distinction  which  we 
have  so  justly  established  between  Government  and  people  ought 
not  to  be  observed  in  its  favour.'    Such  a  people  must,  therefore, 
be  treated  '  according  to  the  rigour  of  war  and  rf  conquest.'  ^ 

The  decree  excited  fierce  discontent  in  the  Belgic  provinces, 
but  petitions  and  protests  were  unavailing,  and  the  Convention 
sent  commissioners,  among  whom  Danton  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, to  carry  their  wishes  into  execution.  While,  however, 
France  was  thus  verifying  the  predictions  of  Burke  by  proclaim- 
ing that  the  war  was  essentially  a  war  of  revolutionary  pro- 
pagandism,  and  while  by  this  proclamation  she  stimulated  into 
new  energy  the  many  revolutionary  clubs  and  centres  that  were 
scattered  throughout  Europe,  a  few  reverses  checked  the  hitherto 
unbroken  success  of  her  arms.  The  attempt  which  had  already 
been  made  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Prussia  at  the  expense 

^  Ifsivh,  cb.  xil ;  Annual  Ee^er^  17(t2,  pact  2,  i^i^  ^b^-^^  \  l^^ax^Nn^^ 
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cf  fbe  Bmpmit  mm  resinned  in  the  early  winter  of  1792,^  but  it 
had  no  reeolt,  and  a  combined  army  of  Prussians  and  HessianJ  / 
easfly  drove  the  small  army  of  Costine  out  of  Grermany.     He^ 
was  compeUed  to  evacaate  Frankfort  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
OBmbeTi  and  a  month  later  he  recrossed  the  Rhine.    An  attempt 
which  was  made  by  Beomonyille,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Moaelle,  to  seize  Coblentz  and  Treves  in  the  middle  of  December 
was  defeated  by  the  Anstrians,  and  a  descent  upon  Sardinia-^ 
which  followed  the  expedition  to  Naples  proved  a  total  £eiilure.   / 

The  letters  which  Grenville  had  addressed  on  November  13 
to  the  English  ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  inviting 
confidential  conmiunications,  were  answered  with  a  vagueness  t/ 
which  might  have  been  perplexing  to  the  English  ministers,  if  *| 
the  clue  to  the  riddle  had  not  been  furnished  by  their  represen-  y 
tatives.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Polish  question,  which  was  now  ^ 
absorbing  the  attention  of  the  German  Powers,  almost  to  the  J 
exclusion  of  French  affairs.     We  have  already  seen  the  first 
stages  of  the  plots  against  Poland  which  were  concocted  in  the 
Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  the  hopeless  impotence 
to  which  Poland  had  been  reduced.     Her  military  resources  were 
utterly  incapable  of  meeting  the  powerful  enemies  that  hemmed 
her  in.     Her  frontier  was  almost  defenceless.     The  spirit  of  her 
peasantry  was  broken  by  repeated  Bussian  invasions  and  occu- 
pations.    Her  new  constitution,  though  it  appeared  to  the  male- 
volent perspicacity  of  her  neighbours  likely  to  give  her  order, 
stability,  and  prosperity,  had  not  yet  time  to  take  any  root,  and  <f^ 
she  was  completely  isolated  in  Europe.     France  and  Turkey  fc<^ 
were  her  two  oldest  allies ;    but  France  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  disposition  to  interfere  for  her  protection,  while  Turkey, 
having  but  just  emerged  from  an  exhausting  war,  was  certain  to 
remain  quiescent.      But  the  greatest  calamity  was  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold.     That  very  able  sovereign  had  regarded 
the  independence  and  power  of  Poland  as  one  of  the  leading 
elements  of  European  stability,  and  while  he  lived  he  was  likely 
to  have  the  strongest  influence  in  the  coalition  that  had  been 
formed.  He  died,  leaving  his  empire  to  an  ignorant  boy,  without  a 
policy  or  any  strength  of  intellect  or  will.     The  policy  of  Russia 
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towBTds  FoUmd  *«■•■•  tfvjrilaiit,  talMtgund  npad^i  Wd  m 
BOon  u  she  had  aeap':^  twoOBrairti  Jowt^engMgwi  Jailha 
war  with  Fnnoe,  ■hfl'^fDoMded  to  pot  her  plau  into  caeeaUos. 
At  the  end  of  May  «a  an^^  of  60^000  Biunii*  ewwJ  tibe 
Polish'  firoDtier,  and  In  ipito  of  ■ome  bhne  nriitMU»AoiB 
KoBcinBko,  they  entomdWuiMriBthe  beginaiag^if  Aagufc.* 

^e  ooaraeof  gWBitodtip6pqfldlMgBiyi)n.w>yfiig-rf.RuaBl>. 
That  wreraign,  as  weluwafleen,  hait  fint  Mboad  tlli  Piflet  to 
asaett  their  independnto*  of  Ounik  Ba  Ud  Jumidf . urged 
them  to  amend  thdr  OMutitatwo.  Be  had  been  the  flnt  to 
congratnlate  tJiem  on  ^  oaiulitotaonel  referm  of  Ibf  1791. 
Be  had  bound  himself  before  God  and  nun,  bjr  two  wdimii  and 
recent  treaties,  to  napectthb  hitegri^  OT  Ptduid ;  iodeftod  Q» 
integrity  of  Folandaglhiif  aU  encanleci;  to  oppow/bf  ftree  ai^ 
attempt  to  interfere  with  her  internal  affairs.  Tet,  as  we  hare 
•Ibo  seen,  he  had  reeolved  as  early  as  March  1792,  not  only  to 
break  his  word  and  to  betray  his  tmst,  hat  also  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  partition  of  the  defenceless  coontty  which  he  had 
bound  himself  in  bonoar  to  protect.  By  this  means  the  torn- 
torial  aggrandisement  at  which  ho  had  long  been  aiming  might 
be  attained. 

The  fbll  extent  of  the  treachery  was  only  gradnally  disclosed, 
and  the  veiy  instmctive  letters  which  Eden  sent  frun  Berlin 
enable  ns  to  complete  a  story  which  ia  one  of  the  most  shame- 
ful and  most  melancholy  in  the  eighteenth  centniy.  At  the  end 
of  May  he  relates  a  oonrersatioii  with  Schnlenbnrg  which  fully 
confirmed  him  in  his  previous  opinion  that  Poland  must  rely  on 
its  own  efforts  for  its  safety.  '  Tour  Lordship  will  observe,'  he 
adds,  'that  his  sentiments  hare  been  uniformly  hostile  to  its 
proeperi^.  He  scrupled  not  yesterday  to  say  that  Russia  was 
playing  the  game  of  this  country,  and  repeated  that  it  mast  ever 
be  the  interest  of  Prosaia  to  prevent  Poland  from  rising  into  a 
great  and  independent  State.*  He  denied  that  Prussia  waa 
bonnd  to  anything  more  '  than  to  maintain  Poland  in  the  state 
\] in  which  she  was  before  the  revolntion,'  but  added  Uiat  'the 
most  solemn  assurances  had  been  advanced  here  and  to  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Petersborg  that  nothing  further  was  meant 
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hj  the  Emprau  than  to  re-establish  everything  on  the  same 
footing  as  it  stood  prior  to  May  3,  1791.'  ^ 

When  the  Rossians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier,  the  Poles  at  | , 
onoe  appealed  to  Pmssili,  and  the  English  minister  strongly  sup- 1/ 
ported  their  petition.     Eden  describes  at  length  the  conference  m 
between  the  Polish  envoy,  Count  Potocki,  and  Schulenburg.     The 
former  appealed  to '  the  article  of  their  treaty  which  expressly 
stipnlated  the  assistance  to  be  given,  should  any  Power,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Bepnblic'     Schulenburg  denied  that  the  casus  foederis  had  arisen,  I 
for  the  change  in  the  Polish  constitution,  which  had  been  ef- 1 
fected  subsequent  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  without 
the  privity  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  essentially  changed  the 
political  connection  of  the  two  countries.     '  Count  Potocki  here 
observed  that  if  his  Prussian  Majesty's  approbation  of  the  revo- 
lution subsequent  to  its  taking  place,  were  alone  wanting  to 
jnstify  the  claims  of  his  country  to  his  Majesty's  protection,  he 
was  willing  to  rest  it  on  that  ground,  and  immediately  produced 
the  copy  of  the  despatch  dated  May  19  of  the  same  year,  from 
his  Prussian  Majesty  himself  to  Baron  Goltz,  Charg6  d' Affaires 
at  Warsaw.  •  .  .  In  this  despatch  his  Prussian  Majesty  extols  W 
the  revolution  as  likely  to  strengthen  the  alliance  between  the 
two  countries,  approves  of  the  choice  made  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  expressly  enjoins  Baron  Goltz  to  communicate  his 
sentiments  to  his  Polish  Majesty.     To  this  paper  the  Prussian 
minister  could  oppose  nothing  except  several  censures  of  the 
indiscretion  of  haying  given  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment.   Count  Potocki  observed  very  properly,  that  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  immaterial,  since  a  mere  verbal  assurance  by  his 
Prussian  Majesty  would  have  been  equally  obligatory.'  * 

Eden  a  few  days  later  sent  to  England  '  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
notes  presented  by  the  Prussian  minister  at  Warsaw,  exhorting 
the  Poles  to  meliorate  their  constitution  ;  a  copy  of  the  second 
and  sixth  articles  of  their  treaty  with  Prussia,  and  also  a  copy 
of  a  despatch  written  May  16,  1791,  by  his  Prussian  Majesty  to 
Count  Goltz,  his  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Warsaw,  expressing  his 
foil  and  entire   approbation  of  the  revolution  effectuated  on 

'  Sden  to  QzenviUe,  May  29, 1792.  «  IbVi.  3\mft  l^A"^^^ 
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HajS,  1791.'  H«)nllM^how*Par,diMonaUiUM^MM 
enconntered  systenutio  ooMnei  'Hertdicrg  Mid  tiwl.  Aef 
deserved  their  fate,  beouw  tluj  woold  nob  c«d«  Dula^  and 
Thorn  to  Prnssia.  Potooki,  tkoogk  •  nwu  of  tlie  fint  poritiop, 
was  not  invited  to  dine  with  Ihe  King,  vhilo  an  Abaoan 
Kiueian  nibject  obtained  tiiia  Itonotir,  and  tha  PruauB  minia- 
t«rs  refused  an  tantatioo  to  the  Iwaae  of  PotocU..  General 
MoUendorf  expreaaed  franUy  to  Eden  bu  opuiitni  of  the  roiooni 
folly  of  a  war  with  IVmnoe,  wluob  Idt  Bnana  'aob  arlxter  cf 
the  fate  of  Poland.'  *  He,  howmr,  aaid,'  wrttea  Edsn,  '  what 
every  Prnasian,  without  any  exoeption  of  par^,  will  aay — that 

Itbia  conntiy  can  never  aoqnieaoe  in  the  *lt*N'f^'™ifH'  of  a  good 
government  in  Poland,  Knee  in  a  vary  ahott  time  it  would  ziae 
to  a  very  decided  anperknitj.*  Hie  pretence,  however,  was  atiD 
kept  np  that  the  queBtion  at  issue  was  not  a  question  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence,  bnt  only  of  the  constitution  of  Poland. 
'The  Prussian  minister  repeated  that  the  Empress's  views  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  total  overthrow  of  the  new  constitution.* 
But  Eden  added  significantly,  '  I  continne  of  opinion  that  if 
proposals  for  a  new  partition  be  made,  plausible  reasons  will  be 
fonnd  to  remove  the  scruples  of  his  Prussian  Majesty.' ' 

For  B  short  time,  Eden  himself  doubted  wh^  policy  would 
be  puTBoed.     It  was  possible,  he  thought,  that  Bussia  might 
r  prefer  to  establish  a  Bussian  ascendency  in  Poland,  since  the 
[\  more  violent  measure  of  a  partition  woold  strengthen  Austria 
\^and  Prussia  as  well  as  herself.     'Hopes  maybe  entertained  that 
this  act  of  violence  will  not  be  proposed.     It  would,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  observed,  be  readily  adopted  here,  and  be  ap- 
proved even  by  those  who  in  general  censure  the  measures  of 
the  Government,  Pdand  having  ever  been  looked  upon  as  fair 
prey,  and  the  only  source  of  aggrandisement  to  this  conntiy.'  * 

It  was  snfBciently  evident  that  one  of  these  two  fates  was 
almost  inevitably  impending  over  Poland.  From  the  young 
\J  Emperor  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  'I  am  not  withoat  sus- 
picion,' Keith  wrote  early  in  May,  '  that  Austria  already  knows 
that  Prussia  will  set  up  no  direct  opposition  to  the  EmpreBs'a 
views,  and  .  .  .  that  a  co-partnership  of  the  three  Powers  may 
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renew  the  fonner  soenes  of  depredation,  and  consummate  the 
ruin  of  the  miserable  kingdom  of  Poland.' '  A  week  later  a 
new  Rossian  ambassador  broaght  to  Vienna  the  manifesto  of 
the  Empress  of  Bassia  against  the  new  Polish  Constitation ;  *  I 
am  well  informed/  wrote  Keith,  '  that  Austria  is  dismayed,  and 
at  bottom  prepared  to  act  a  subservient  part  in  that  tragedy 
which  Russia  no  longer  hesitates  to  bring  on  the  stage.  I  fear 
that  a  similar  conduct  may  be  expected  on  the  side  of  Prussia, 
but  not  without  the  purpose  of  seizing  her  longKX>Yeted  and 
raluable  portion  of  the  plunder.  However,  Austria  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  concerted  any  project  of  dismemberment ;  but 
her  principles  are  not  of  so  rigid  a  stamp  as  to  hinder  her 
coming  in  (sneakingly)  at  the  hour  of  partition  for  such  a  share 
of  the  garment  as  may  suit  her  views.'* 

Information  which  was  not  at  this  time  before  the  English 
ministers  enables  us  to  fill  up  the  picture.     Prussia,  in  entering 
upon  the  French  war,  had  from  the  very  beginning  asserted  her 
determination  to  obtain  a  territorial  indemnity,'  and  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Leopold,  Schulenburg  had  sounded  the  Austrian 
minister  about  the  possibility  of  this  indemnity  consisting  of  the 
Polish  province  of  Posen.     At  the  very  time  when  the  Prussian 
statesmen  were  assuring  Eden  that  there  was  no  question  of 
any  violation  either  of  the  integrity  of  Poland  or  of  the  pledges 
of  Prussia,  she  was  busily  intriguing  with  Austria  and  Russia 
about  the  plunder  of  Polish  territory.     Before  Catherine  ordered  ) 
her  troops  to  enter  Poland  she  had  been  assured  from  Berlin  > 
that  she  had  no  opposition  to  fear  from  Prussia,  provided  that  y 
country  received  her  share  of  the  spoil,^  and  at  the  same  time 
Schulenburg  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  treaty  by  which  Austria^^ 
was  to  obtain  her  old  wish  of  exchanging  the  Austrian  Nether-/  \ 
lands  for  Bavaria,  while  Prussia  was  to  obtain  the  coveted  terri-^ 
tory  in  Poland.     At  Vienna,  however,  it  was  desired  that  Anspach 
and  Baireuth  should,  in  that  case,  pass  to  the  Emperor,  and  on 
this  question  the  negotiations  were  broken  oflT.^      The  French 
war  accordingly  began  without  anything  being  settled.     The  two 
sovereigns  anticipated  an  easy  conquest  of  Alsace,  perhaps  of 

>  Keith  to  Orenville,  Maj  12, 1792.  «  8ybe1,  ii.  143, 144. 
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eaOKthmg  more,  and  the  qantum  of  final  indemnities  might 
therefore  be  defemid.;    ./■  'i  '..  ■■     '    -M  ■  ■  ■  ''•' 

The  iuTAsion,  howevAr,  'prareci  »  tolat  fulore.  ^le'Ulied 
aimj  waa  rolled  bade;  and  it  bemme  «ndent^  that  it-Pinmim 

V^obtained  an  indemnity  it  was  nofe  fike^  to  be  birnVmaoo.' 
Great  preparations  w^  B^UBg  feg-amiw«amprigp,;b«titwa» 
aooQ  rnmoored  that  •  part  at  kaat  of  ti*  fcrM  Ht/twrnH  niaiA 
was  not  intended  to  act  igniMtFnlnqew:  Jt«*a  not, hewerw, 
till  a  few  d&TB  after:  6ranFa]«  bad  witttaA  Mi  SeapatA  of 
Korember  18  that  Hum-  mino«Wcqjriw4  flondlMntcj'. '  ^Ott 
the  20th,  Eden  sent  to  Eoglai^  «  de^ati^  irtddl'iDHt  Mv 

'^been  peculiarly  nnweloome  at  m  time  when  tlie  probi^bffi^«f  » 
Prnsaian  alliaace  against  Fnnoe  wm  being  Jiainlbllf  fttwd  <Hf 
(the  minds  of  the  English  mimitenL  He  began '  bgr  — Btfentl^ 
the  fears  he  had  befno  ezpresBed  that,  'notwithstanding  the 
different  solemn  guarantees  of  its  present  temtory,*  the  new 
armament  which  Pmssia  was  organising  was  intended  not  for 
the  Rhine  hat  for  Poland.  '  I  was  contradicted,'  he  continned, 
'  in  this  opinion  by  the  assertions  of  General  MoUendorf  and 
Conut  de  Scholenbnrg  to  the  Dntch  minister,  who  both  so 
solemnly  and  strennonsly  renounced  it  that  I  was  induced  to 
state  it  merely  as  a  report.'  He  has  now  learnt  that  the  report 
was  perfectly  true.  The  Prussians  were  to  enter  Poland  osten- 
sibly for  the  relief  tt  the  Bussians  who  were  to  march  against 
France.  General  Molleaduf  nowctrnfessesas  much,  and  that  he 
is  himself  to  command,  though  he  still  persists  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  hare  been  sent  to  the  Rhine.  '  However  iniquitous,' 
continues  Eden,  *  the  measure  may  be  in  itself,  and  however 
daring  at  this  awful  moment,  I  wilt  venture  to  repeat  that  a 
lew  partition  will  hare  the  general  approbation  of  this  country. 
The  unquiet  state  of  Poland  .  ,  .  will,  of  course,  be  alleged  as 
an  excuse.'  * 

The  English  ministers  had  from  the  beginning  strongly  dis- 
couraged the  plots  against  Poland,  and  Eden,  in  a  confereucd 
with  SchoJenburg  and  another  I^rossian  statesman,  begged  leave 
*  formally  and  ministerially  to  inquire  the  real  destination  of 
the  present  armament.'     '  I  scrupled  not,'  he  says,  '  to  tell  them 

taj  anspMona,  .  ,  .  Thej  both  most  ao\emn\y  '^voteeted.  tliat  no 
*  Sdea  to  arenTilla,  Not.  W.  IIQI. 
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order  xelatiTe  to  those  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  Galnnet; 
that  that  to  the  War  Office  directed  their  march  to  the  Rhine,\ 
and  that  if  they  had  any  other  destination  it  was  unknown  to  I 
them/  Eden  insisted  that  the  new  armament  was  to  be  sent  to 
Pcdandy  and  expressed  his  most  earnest  hope  that  if  it  were  not 
too  late,  this  order  might  even  now  be  cancelled,  '  as  a  measure 
whidi  furnishes  such  strohg  grounds  of  apprehension  for  the 
iSftte  of  Poland  would  naturally  alarm  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
might  in  its  consequences  accelerate  the  general  dissolution  which 
at  present  threatens  all  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  would  certainly  increase  the  popular  cry  of  animosity  against 
monarchy.'  ^  To  be  mistaken  on  the  present  occasion,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure,  but  both  the  Dutch 
minister  and  myself  possess  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  the 
&ct  as  force  my  assent  to  it,  however  unwilling  I  may  be  to 
believe  the  Prussiaa  ministers  guilty  of  so  gross  a  prevarica- 
tion.' > 

The  term  '  prevarication '  was  delicately  chosen.  Schulen- 
burg,  as  we  have  seen,  had  borne  a  leading  part  in  the  plot,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
intended.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  English  ambassador  was 
informed  by  the  Prussian  ministers  that,  as  the  King  had  made 
no  communication  to  his  Cabinet  about  the  destination  of  his 
armament,  they  could  not  <  ministerially  authorise  him '  to  con- 
tradict  the  reported  invasion  of  Poland,'  and  a  letter  of  Eden 
written  on  the  first  day  of  1793  tells  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
General  Mollendorf,  he  says,  is  on  the  eve  of  starting  at  the  head\  | 
of  his  army  for  the  Polish  frontier.  'This  business  is  no  longer  N 
a  mystery  here,  and  it  is  publicly  said  that  the  four  Bailiwicks 
of  which  he  is  to  take  possession  in  Great  Poland  were  the 
promised  price  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's  interference  in  the 
afiairs  of  France,  and  that  he  has  now  exacted  the  discharge  of 
the  promise,  with  threats  of  otherwise  making  a  separate  peace 
with  France.  Russia,  it  is  added,  consents  with  reluctance, 
induced  principally  by  fear  of  the  Turks.  .  .  .  Having  more 
than  once  represented  to  the  Prussian  ministers  the  extreme 
injustice  of  this  measure  and  even  its  impolicy  at  this  awful 

'  Kden  to  GrenviUe,  Nov.  23, 1792.  «  1X^.^0^. ^lA'V^^ 
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crisis,  and  having  beea  answered  only  by  miserable  elnaions,  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  say  anytting  further  on  the  subject.' ' 

Few  thingB  could  have  been  more  embamiEsing  to  the  English 
Government  than  these  proceedinge.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
had  brooght  them  to  the  very  brink  of  war.  They  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  hearing  that  a  French  army  had  crossed  the  Dutch 
frontier,  and  everj-thing  appeared  to  announce  a  struggle  of  the 
^most  formidable  charai-t^r.     Tf  it  t/tnk  place  it  was  inevitable 


\J] 


d  with  those  conda^ntal 
lad  hitherto  held  steadily 
ese  Powers  were  at  thia 
lor  at  least  a.s  nefarious  as 
nch  democracy.  Poland 
of  English  interests  and 
under  no  cireumetances 
nas  peculiarly  unfortunate 
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that  England  should  1 
Powers  from  whoso  F 
aloof.     It  WQA  now  dis 
Tpry  time  engaged  in  a  acuv 
any  that  could  be  attributed  u 
lay  almost  wholly  beyond  the 
influence,  and  England  could  j 
have  prevented  the  partition  ;  bi 

that  aha  shonld  be  obliged  to  begin  her  great  stmggle,  by  enter- 
ing into  a  close  alliance  with  the  spoliatorB.  A  true  statesman 
most  h&Tfi  clearly  seen  that  the  contest  which  was  impending 
was  one  in  which  moral  inflaencea  mnst  bear  an  onusnal  pro- 
minence. To  the  wild  democratic  enthasiasma,  to  the  milleniiial 
dreams  of  a  regenerated  world  whidi  France  could  evoke,  it 
,  was  necessary  te  oppose  the  most  powerful  counteracting  moral 
principles  of  the  old  world — the  love  of  oonntry  and  creed ; 
the  attachments  that  gather  ronnd  property  and  traditions  and 
institutions ;  the  instinct  of  reverence  ;  the  sense  of  hoaoar, 
justice,  and  duty.  But  what  moral  dignity,  what  enthusiasm, 
what  real  popularity  oonld  attach  to  a  coalition  in  which  the 
three  planderers  of  Poland  occupied  a  prominent  place  ?  If, 
indeed,  the  picture  of  the  morals  of  democracy  which  is  fur- 
niahed  by  the  accnmolated  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
should  ever  induce  men  to  think  too  favourably  of  the  morals  of 
despotism,  the  story  of  the  partition  of  Poland  is  well  fitted  to 
correct  the  error. 

The  P(dish  machinationa  explain  the  tardiness  of  the  German 
Powers  in  responding  to  the  English  overtures  of  November  13. 
The  time  at  last  came  when  a  full  explanation  had  to  be  made, 
d  (1m  FoU(b  Icontiw 
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and  Lord  Grenville  himself  may  relate  what  occnrred.  On 
January  12  Count  Stadion  and  Baron  Jacob!,  the  Imperial  and 
Prussian  representatives,  came  to  him  and  delivered  in  writing 
a  vague  and  formal  reply  to  the  English  note.  Having  done 
this,  continues  Lord  Grenville,  they  '  informed  me  that  they  had 
a  further  communication  to  make,  but  that  they  had  agreed  to 
do  it  verbally  only,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  my  reply  to  it  (if 
I  made  any)  might  not  form  part  of  the  official  answer  to  be  given 
to  their  written  communications.  They  then  explained  that 
they  had  received  information  from  their  respective  Courts  that, 
with  a  view  to  indemnifying  them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
a  project  had  been  brought  forward  by  which  Prussia  was  to 
obtiun  an  arrondissement  on  the  side  of  Poland,  and  in  return  ^ 
was  to  withdraw  any  opposition  to  the  exchange  formerly  pro- 
posed of  the  Low  Countries  and  Bavaria.  •  •  •  I  told  them  that  I 
was  glad  they  had  mentioned  this  project  in  the  form  they  had 
chosen,  that  I  was  much  better  satisfied  not  to  be  obliged  to 
enter  into  any  formal  or  official  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Poland,  but  that  I  thought  it  due  to  the  open  communication 
which  I  wished  to  see  established  between  our  respective  Courts 
not  to  omit  saying  at  once  and  distinctly  that  the  King  would  / 
never  be  a  party  to  any  concert  or  plan,  one  part  of  which  was  > 
the  gaining  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  from  a  ^ 
neutral  and  unoffending  nation ;  that  the  King  was  bound  by 
no  engagement  of  any  sort  with  Poland,  but  that  neither  would 
his  Majesty's  sentiments  suffer  him  to  participate  in  measures 
directed  to  such  an  object,  nor  could  he  hope  for  the  concur- 
rence and  support  of  his  people  in  such  a  system.*  If  France 
persisted  in  a  war  of  mere  aggrandisement,  her  opponents  might 
justly  expect  some  compensation  ;  but  *  this  compensation,  how- 
ever arranged,  could  be  looked  for  only  from  conquests  made  / 
upon  France,  not  from  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  another  '^ 
country.*  * 

Such  a  protest  was  useful  in  defining  the  position  of  the 
English  Government,  but  it  could  have  no  influence  on  the  course 
of  events.  Eden  immediately  after  wrote,  stating  the  King  of 
Fknssia's  determination  to  act  no  longer  as  a  principal  in  the 
war  if  the  indemnification  in  Poland  were  refused  him«    Eden 

'  Oi«nville  to  Eden,  Jan.  W 11^^ 
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sskcd  the  Pmsaian  miDiEtcr  '  if  liassia  had  preferred  nny  clainta. 
He  Riitct,  as  jet  nothing  had  been  settled,  but  that  Itussia  also 
had  views  of  aggrandisement  on  the  side  of  Poland.  Austria 
too  must  look  there  for  indemniHcation,  since  it  ia  not  likely  that 
the  projected  exchange  can  be  carried  into  execution.' ' 

We  must  now  return  to  the  negotiations  that  were  still 

carried   on  between  England  and  France.     Before  the  end  of 

^  November  the  ]  :h  both  at  Paris  and  in 

Belgium  had  ni_  blc,  and  Chauvelin,  who 

.*,^lieved  that  Ei  j  of  revolution,  who  was 

in  constant  con-u.^iiicai fected    Englishmen,  and 

who  had  for  some  time  inW  he  pacific  Ltnguage  and 

conduct  of  Pitt  as  n  sign  of  tiu.  as  the  last  man  to  avert 

it.     His  first  object  was  to  force  immediate  recognition  of 

the  Repnblic,  and  he  is  stated  ou  o_--  authority  to  have  openly 
declared  that  hia  dearest  wish,  if  he  were  not  recognised  at 
St.  James's,  was  to  leave  the  country  with  a  declaration  of  war.* 
lOn  November  29,  he  had  &d  interview  with  Grenville  in  which 
Ihe  held  language  of  the  hanghtiest  kind.  He  told  him  that 
the  triumphant  march  of  Dnmouriez  npon  Brussels  had  wholly 
changed  the  situation,  and  that  the  language  a  French  minbter 
might  have  held  ten  days  before  was  inapplicable  now.  He 
1  evidently  believed  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  situation,  and 
jl  that  the  English  ministers  would  soon  be  frii  his  feet.  They 
were  quite  ready,  he  told  Lebrnn,  to  recognise  tha  French 
Bepublic,  and  the  nearer  the  war  drew,  the  more  anxiona  they 
were  to  find  pretezta  for  avoiding  it,  if  France  would  give  them 
each.* 

Grenville  had  indeed  assured  Chauvelin  that '  outward  forms 
\  would  be  no  hindrance  to  his  Britannic  if ajesty,  whenever  tho 
question  related  to  explanations  which  might  be  satisfactory 
and  advantageons  to  both  parties,'  and  Pitt  declared  that  '  it 
vwas  his  desire  to  avoid  a  war  and  to  receive  a  proof  of  the  same 

■  EdeD  totir«DvlIle,J«n.  IB,  1T93.  'J'ai  d&anxfi  cette  ohalw  qal  m'k 

*  ililea,  Anlkentie  CirrrnpenJenee  pani  uno  {ii;llt«  dccheaoL-e  inuntion- 
wUk  Ltbruit,  p.  SI.  Delle,  et  me  luu  empari  d'an  grsnil 

*  CbauTelin  to  Lebrun,  Nov.  19,  fautcuil.  Ce  mouvtmi-Dt  trts  iiuu\|U& 
1T9S.  CiiuuTeliD  giret  ■  ouriooi  a  tnippi  Lord  Oreaville,  qui  m'a  iiit 
aooonnt  of  kow,  od  ealering  Urea-  aveo  embeiraB:  "Voub  n'Kvei  jiu 
vUle't  room,  be  tonnd  b  umill  clu^  lonlu  £tr«  piiu  pr^  du  tea.  II  tait 
■ppaienUr  inUaded  for  tiim  to^oo.  pourtaut  gniul  Iroid  •ojoud'huL" 
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aentimeiitB  firom  the  French  ministry/  ^  It  is  abundantly  evident, 
howevefi  from  Lebmn's  confidential  correspondence  with  Chan-  j 
▼elin  that  there  was  no  real  prospect  of  England  obtaining  on  an]^ 
point  the  satisfaction  she  desired.     France,  he  wrote,  intended 
to  examine  the  treaties  forbidding  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt 
according  to  '  natnnd  principles/  and  not  according  to  the  ruleal^ 
of  ancient  diplomacy.     The  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
relating  to  it  were  nail  because  they  were  contrary  to  justice  and 
reason.'    On  the  subject  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  France] 
towards  Holland,  towards  the  House  of  Orange,  and  towards/ 
that  constitution  which  England  had  guaranteed,  Chauvelin  wasC 
directed  for  the  present  to  avoid  a    categorical    explanationJ 
The  military  situation  was  not  yet  such  as  to  justify  it.     If, 
however,  conversation  arose  on  the  subject  he  was  instructed  to 
say  that  France  would  never  interfere  with  the  incontestable 
right  of  every  country  to  give  itself  what  government  it  pleased, 
bat  if  any  other  Power,  on  the  ground  of '  a  pretended  internal 
gnarantee,'  attempted  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  exercising  this 
right  of  changing  their  government,  the    *  generosity  of  the 
French  Republic  would   at   once  call  her  to  their  assistance.' 
Such  a  guarantee,  he  was  to  add,  as  that  signed  by  England  and 
Prussia  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations  ;  it  was 
radically  null,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  immediately 
produce  a  French  intervention.*     At  the  very  time  when  Chau- 
velin  was  instructed  to  assure  Grenville  that  France  had  no 
hostile  intentions  towards  Holland,  he  was  informed  by  Maret 
that  Dumouriez  intended  to  attack  Maestricht ;  *  and  although 
the  intention  was  soon  abandoned,  it  was  evident  that  if  the 
French  party  in  Holland  succeeded  in  making  an  insurrection, 
the  army  on  the  frontier  would  assist  them. 

The  complaints  of  the  political  propagandism  of  the  French 
and  of  their  meddling  with  the  internal  constitutions  of  other 
countries  were  abundantly  justified.  Not  only  the  Paris  Jaco- 
bins, but  also  the  representative  of  the  French  Republic  in 
England,  corresponded  actively  with  the  disaffected  clubs,  and 

<  Har»h*s  IRgtory  0/  thfi  Politics  1792  (French  Foreifcn  Office). 
iff  Great  BritaU  and  France,  U.  12»  '  Ibid.  Dec.  6. 1792. 

13.  *  Chauveliu  to  Lebcan^  Ko¥«  14^ 

'  LebroD  to  CbsaveUn^  Nov.  30,  1782. 
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Fnncli  Bgentfl  wen  alnk^  bitkigBiag  wiA*  Uaitod  Irialnm  ia 
order  to  produce  Mt  iamnvctim  ia  Inland.' 

It  is  Bomeirhat  difllcnh  to  uoertain  the  real  intentioiiB  of 
/  Lebnm.  They  probaUy  fioctiutod  Mcording  to  tbe  violenoe  of 
V  that  Faiisian  poblio  (qHnifU  wlueli  he  waa  boond  <n  pain  cf 
death  most  ■bsoIatel7  to  obey;  aeoonting  to  the  naUtneDta 
of  his  coUeagnea  in  the  E!xeoidi.re  Coaiual,  and  alw  Boeovdlng  to 
hlB  belief  in  the  ''"""'"■»™  of  a  wvobiticn  in  Eojjaad,  and  in 
the  Buppooed  timidi^  of  (ho  Bni^ltth  GovoraiDant.  The  many 
different  agents  at  thia  tima  oiaployed  \lf  the  Vrmdi  Gov«v»> 
meat  panned  diffea«at  Unfla  of  actioD,  and,  whila  Mine  w^n 
actively  foinenting  nntntom,  an  attempt  was  made  alt  xMf|otia> 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  Docentbor,  «hiob  gam  veal  pcomiae  of 
peace. 

Maret,  who  was  afterwarda  better  known  as  the  Dale  of 
Bassono,  and  who  had  lately  been  employed  with  Dumonriez 
in  Belgium,  was  sent  over  to  England  in  November  1 792.*  He 
came  ostensibly  abont  some  private  affurs  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
bat  he  was  in  reality  a  political  agent,  in  the  confidence  of  Letamn, 
and  acting  in  close  combination  with  Noel.  He  obtained  an 
introdaction  to  WiUiam  Smith,  a  member  of  Parliament  whose 
name  frequently  occnrs  in  the  debates  of  tbe  time  as  a  speaker 
in  favour  of  France,  and  who  was  taking  much  interest  in  the 
attempts  to  avert  war,  and  he  entered  into  discussion  with  Smith 
on  the  differeuoes  between  the  two  coanb-ies.  Smith  was  not 
a  supporter  of  the  Government ;  but  he  was  so  much  impressed 

^by  the  ability  and  conciliatory  tone  of  Maret,  that  he  was  veiy 
anxious  that  be  should  see  Pitt.  Pitt  readily  consented,  and,  on 
December  2,  Muret  had  a  long  interview  which  he  afterwards 
reported  to  Lebnin.  He  found  Pitt  extremely  courteous  and 
conciliatory,  and  came  away  strongly  impressed  with  his  earnest 
and  evident  desire  for  peace.  He  believed  it  to  be  stronger  and 
more  genuine  than  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  but  he 
1  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  King  and  the  majority  of  the  minis- 
I  ters  now  leaned  to  war.     Pitt  declared  himself  absolutely  and 

■The  Telstlotu  of    Fnnce  with  1792,  in  tha  French  Foreign  Offioe. 
InUnd  will  be  eumioed  in  *  later  ■  On  tbe  nduion  of  Mkret  eee  the 

chapter.     See  an  unBigned  report  on  TaliubleirorkofBaroDEmoiif,Jfaref, 

IrinhaSaln,  dmteA  Dec.  1,  and  a  letter  Due  ie  £au<ma. 
AtMD  Coquebert  to  Lebnm,  Deo.  18. 
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iirevocftbly  decided  not  to  suffer  any  aggression  npon  Holland, 

and  to  ezecnte  rigorously  the  treaties  of  England  with  her  allies.  ^ 

The  conversation  passed  to  the  decree  of  November  19,  and i  ^ 

Maret  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  expressions 
employed  in  it,  it  was   intended   only  to   apply  to   coantries 
with  which  France  was  actually  at  war.     Pitt  answered  that '  if 
an  interpretation  of  that  kind  were  possible,  its  effects  would  be 
excellent,'  and  Maret  added  that  the  decree  had  been  carried  by 
s  sorprise  and  that  the  Executive  Council  did  not  really  approve 
of  it.     On  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  Maret  | 
avoided  discussion,  and  Pitt,  seeing  his  desire,  did  not  press  him. 
Speaking  of  the  fate  of  the  French  royal  family,  he  expressed 
some  hope  that  the  majority  of  voters  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
death,  but  he  said  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  was  now 
such  that  any  foreign  interference  would  defeat  its  own  end,  as 
completely  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  done.  ,^ 
He  touched  also  on  a  recognition  of  the  Republic.     Pitt  told 
him  that  this  was  not  at  present  possible ;  he  showed  himself 
very  unfavourable  to  Chauvelin,  but  declared  that  if  the  Frenchy 
would  send  a  confidential  secret  agent  who  could  be  trusted,! 
he  would  be  cordially  welcomed.     Pitt  dwelt  earnestly  on  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  war,   which   must   be   disastrous  to  both 
countries,  and  on  the  great  danger  of  the  present  state  of  things 
which  inflamed  suspicions  and  distrust  on  both  sides,  and  he 
finally  suggested  that  Maret  should  send  to  Paris  asking  for\ 
instructions  and  powers.     He  begged  him  very  earnestly  to  do\ 
so  without  delay,  as  every  day  was  precious.^ 

Maret  did  as  he  was  asked.  It  was  his  evident  impression 
that,  provided  the  security  of  Holland  were  fully  established, 
and  the  decree  of  November  19  explained  in  the  sense  which  ( 
he  had  indicated,  every  other  point  of  difference  might  be 
arranged,  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  Bepublic  was  only 
deferred.  Chauvelin,  however,  complained  bitterly  of  the  con-*^ 
fidence  that  had  been  given  to  Maret  as  a  slur  upon  himself. 
He  wrote  to  the  Executive  Council  asking  to  be  recalled,  if 

*  The  aoconnt  of  this  interview  as  but  some  important  pa8sa<;>^C8,  as  weU 

pablished  by  the  French  Government  as  a  later  note  of   liaret,  are  sup- 

win  be  found  in  a  collection  of  State  pressed,  and  will  be  found  in  Baron 

Papen  relating  to  the   War  against  Emoafs    work,    which    gives     the 

JF^nmce  (London,  1794),  L  220-223,  f  uUe»t  accouxit  ol  \\nA  ^v^bkA^ 
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another  agent  waa  anpkgntd,  uA  h»  aMsrad  iUwoi  ttafe  tbs 
English  ministers  vein  mndanbUdly  hoatile,  fant  Oat  ht  wai 
seeking  in  other  qnatttn  mora  WMtl^  alliea.  Lebnn  woaM 
probably  have  given  ICaiet  Aa  pctwen  be  asked  for,  and  han 
negotiated  on  friendly  twma  with  Pitt,  Imt  the  ni^ori^  of 
the  Execativfi  Conneil  praferred  a  less  cwiciUahiry  «aataiB.  On 
December  9  the  Fntiii^  niniston  vrote  dedtniiiff  thapmiMBBl 
llfor  a  secret  negotiatioD  and  Sbnti&ag  that  aK  aoaunaioatHHU 
nrith  the  English  Govenuamfc  nuul  be  mads  thioi^  Ghanrdiiij 
|r  the  known  and  avowad  iaptoMatattre  ot  the  Bapahlib.'  -  <^ 
the  14th,  Maret  was  oti^ad  to  eoDanmieata  llhis  dedsini  td 
Pitt,  and  he  almost  imnediab^  after  left  EagUiA' 

The  hopes  of  peace  had  now  alnraat  gone,  and  tlw  deoeb  of 
December  15  greatly  increased  the  imminoiee  of  the  danger. 
It  was  now  evident  that,  in  spite  of  their  previous  assnranoes, 
the  French  Government  had  fully  resolved  to  incorporate  the 
Belgic  provinces,  to  break  np  the  whole  structure  of  their 
ancient  society,  to  destroy  all  their  national  institutions  in 
order  to  aBgimilate  them  absolotely  and  withont  delay  to  the 

\Jnew  French  democracy.  The  decree  opening  the  Scheldt 
already  implied  that  the  French  considered  themselves  the 
sovereigns  of  these  provinces,  but  the  course  they  were  now 
porsuing  placed  their  intention  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  It 
was  on  iutention  which  no  minister,  who  had  not  wholly  ahan- 

^  doned  the  traditions  of  English  policy,  could  regard  without  the 

\j  gravest  alarm. 

It  was  plain  that  English  public  opinion  now  measured  the 
magnitade  of  the  danger,  and  was  rapidly  preparing  for  the 
I  straggle.      Chsnvelin  wrote,  indeed,  that  Fez  and  Sheridan 

M  were  fully  resolved  to  oppose  the  war ;  that  Fox's  speech  on  the 
subject  on  December  13  waa  so  noble,  that  the  French  Conven- 
tion would  have  at  once  ordered  it  to  be  printed ;  that  he  him- 
self was  indefatigable  in  urging  '  the  Friends  of  Liberty '  to 
come  forward ;  that  he  had  established  relations  with  some  rich 
merchants  is  the  City,  and  that '  under  his  auspices '  numerous 
addresses  to  the  Convention  repudiating  the  idea  of  war  were 

.    being  signed  in  England.     But  the  illusion  that  the  nation  was 

I  m'th  him  waa  now  fast  ebbing  away.  The  militia  were  called  out, 
■  Smonf,  pp.  W-1Q4. 
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and  pablic  opinion  evidently  supported  the  measure.  The 
Government,  he  vrrote,  is  determined  to  adopt  a  system  of 
violence  and  rigour.  '  The  infamous  Burke '  has  been  consulted 
by  the  Privy  Council.  The  English  people  are  evidently  not 
ripe  for  revolution.  Their  apathy  and  blindness  to  French 
principles  is  deplorable.  They  have  so  changed  within  a  month 
that  they  are  scarcely  recognisable.  In  that  time,  'merely 
through  fear  of  convulsions  dangerous  to  property,  they  have 
passed  from  admiration  of  us  .to  hatred,  and  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  liberty  to  the  delirium  of  servitude.'  The  infinitesimal 
minority  that  followed  Fox  in  Parliament  reflected  but  too 
truly  his  weakness  in  the  country.  In  the  theatres  the  National 
Anthem  was  enthusiastically  sung,  and  deputations  of  merchants 
to  assure  the  Grovemment  of  their  support  were  hastening  to 
the  Treasury.  Pitt,  said  Chauvelin,  'seems  to  have  killed^ 
pablic  opinion  in  England,'  but  he  added  in  another  letter 
these  memorable  words,  'The  King  of  England  and  all  his 
council,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt,  do  not  cease  to  desire  this 
war.** 

Fox  avowed  in  Parliament  his  belief  that  the  course  he  was  vc 
pursuing  would  be  ruinous  to  his  popularity,  but  still  Chauvelin 
deplored  the  weakness  and  the  timidity  of  the  Opposition.  On 
December  7,  Sheridan,  on  the  part  of  Fox  and  of  his  friends, 
had  a  long  interview  with  Chauvelin,  and  used  some  language  — 
which  was  very  remarkable.  He  expressed  great  indignation 
at  the  decree  of  December  19,  offering  French  assistance  to  all  / 
revolted  subjects.  Nothing,  he  truly  said,  in  the  language  of 
this  decree,  restricted  it  even  to  cases  where  a  clear  majority  of 
a  nation  were  in  insurrection,  and  it  seemed  to  pledge  the 
French  to  support  by  an  invasion  the  rebellion  of  a  few  thou- 
sand men  in  Ireland.  The  Opposition,  Sheridan  said,  desired 
a  thorough  but  constitutional  reform,  and  they  desired  peace 
with  France,  unless  she  made  an  aggression  on  Holland.  They 
would  strenuously  oppose  war  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  if  it  was  declared  on  that  ground  they  would  re- 
present it  as  a  device  for  turning  aside  all  reform.  They  would, 
perhaps,  even  go  so  far  as  to  propose  the  impeachment  of  Pitt ; 
but  they  warned  the  French  envoy,  that  in  common  with  niuft- 

'  Chaavelin  to  Lebnin.  Dec.  3, 7, 8, 14,  \%,  \W1. 
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tenths  of  the  people  of  tiietliTMUBgdaai,the^woidlflBpf»it 
l/the  ministorB  in  repelling  any  ■fctsmjH  of  tiie  tVesKdi  Gorero- 
I  ment  to  intennedtSe  witli  E^liali  istomal  wlbin.  SnglHod 
bad  given  France  tbe  example  of  a  Bevolation ;  she  waa  qnitt 
capable  of  following  tiie  ezam{de of  Fttateaia'itr  own  msBner 
and  with  her  own  fofoes.' 

On  the  Bide  of  Ht^Iand,  iha  ytaapait  at  thkiima  liad  di^tlj 
improved.  A  Frenoh  anuy  entered  VnuoMa.  GiuUniaiid  and 
encamped  on  the  b(»der  of  the  Di^ti^  territoiy,  fabt  tte  advaooe 
of  the  PmBsisQsprodBoedaehaiigeefplaiL  IWing  to  be  ahnt 
np  between  the  floods  of  the  Henae  and  the  ZVOMuni,  the  n«ndi 
I  repassed  the  Mense  iritboot  penetrating  to  C!leTea,!aBd  refaoned 
I  to  Buremonde,  taking  with  tbsm  boetagaa  tat  htgei  nmu  of 
money  to  be  rused  in  the  lately  ooonpied  terfitoryt  IVom  this 
fact  as  well  as  from  some  other  indicationa,  AncUand  inferred 
that  the  project  of  an  invasion  of  Holland  waa,  for  the  present, 

I  laid  aside,  and  the  number  of  desertions  from  the  French,  and 
the  difficulties  th^  found,  in  obtaining  BuWatenoe,  made  him 
hope  that  the  worst  was  over.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote, 
*  these  provinces  have  eveiy  reastm  to  continne  Vigilant,  and  to 
pursue  their  preparations  with  the  ntmost  energy.  Quarters 
are  preparing  near  Anvers  for  17,000  French  troops,  and  the 
I4gion  Batave  is  to  be  cantoned  at  this  side  of  Anvera,  pro- 
/  hably  for  the  porpose  of  correspondftnce  with  the  patriots  and  to 
I' draw  recruits  out  of  the  Republic.  .  .  .  The  internal  tran- 
qnillity  is,  for  the  present,  complete,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  ill-disposed  individuals  in  the  principal  towns.'  '  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  and  plan  of  the  French 
leaders  to  commence  hostilitieB  gainst  this  Republic  on  the 
first  practicable  occasion.'  The  Prince  of  Orange  urgently  asked 
for  English  vessels,  stating  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  a 
French  plan  to  attack  Holland  on  three  aides — by  Ximeguen,  by 
Breda,  and  by  Friealand.* 

In  Paris,  the  most  violent  and  most  reckless  section  of  the 
Jacobins  had  now  completely  triumphed.      The  trial   of  the 

■  Cbanvelin   to   Lebrnn,   Deo.   1,  Bee 'Boaa'a  XHarg,  L  Ui. 
1762.    See  too  Bmoal,  JUaret,  Due  *  AncUand  K>  QrenrUle,  Deo.  21^ 

dr  .ffatmtne,  pp.  100.  101.     Fox  ued  Sft,  ll^Z. 
raryumiltr  Uaigoage  Id  Pftrliamont. 
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King  Iiad  begun,  and  it  was  openly  represented  as  the  first  act  1/ 
of  a  tragedy,  which  was  only  to  end  with  the  destruction  of' 
monarchy  in  Europe.  'The  impulse  is  given  to  the  whole 
world/  said  Gr^goire  in  the  Assembly.  '  The  nations  are  throw- 
ing themselves  in  the  path  of  liberty.  The  volcano  is  about  to 
break  forth,  which  will  transform  the  globe.'  ^  Passions  were 
raised  to  fever-heat,  and  the  car  of  the  Revolution  flew  on  with 
a  maddening  speed,  crushing  every  obstacle  in  its  path.  In  the 
exultation  and  arrogance  of  the  moment,  temporising  was  hardly 
posaible.  The  English  Government,  it  was  said,  was  arming. 
The  English  Court  hated  the  Revolution.  The  English  privi- 
leged orders  were  denouncing  the  September  massacres.  But] 
behind  them  there  was  an  English  nation  only  waiting  the  ] 
signal  for  deliverance,  and  the  peaceful  language  of  Pitt  to 
Maret  was  interpreted  in  Paris  as  a  sign  of  fear.  On  December 
24,  one  of  the  more  pacific  members  of  the  Convention  called 
attention  to  the  great  uneasiness  which  had  been  excited  in 
England  by  the  decree  of  November  19,  ofTering  French  assist- 
ance to  all  subjects  revolting  against  their  tyrants ;  and  in  order 
to  dispel  that  uneasiness  he  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause  re- 
stricting the  decree  to  countries  with  which  France  was  actually  \\  , 
at  war,  but  the  motion  was  at  once  rejected  without  discussion.'  '^ 
Appeals  to  the  English  people  against  the  English  Government 
became  habitual  in  the  tribune ;  the  language  of  Lebrun  took 
a  tone  of  unmistakable  menace,^  and  on  December  27,  Chauve- 
lin  as  'Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France,'  and  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  French 
Republic,  presented  to  Lord  Grenville  a  long  and  peremptory 
note  charging  the  British  ministry  with  having  shown  in 
their  public  conduct  a  manifest  ill-will  towards  France,  and 
demanding  in  writing  a  speedy  and  definite  reply  to  the 
question  whether  France  was  to  consider  England  a  neutral  or  a 
hostile  country.  The  note  proceeded  to  examine  the  grievances 
alleged  in  England  against  France.  The  decree  of  November  19 
was  not  meant  to  favour  insurrections  or  disturb  any  neutral 
or   friendly  Power.      It   applied   only  to  nations   which    had 

1  Svbel,u.  61.  *  Ibid.  pp.   333-.i*)8;   Bourgolng 

*  IfAnJiV  I^ii^  0/JhlUiei,  L  340,      deuxi^me  paitVe.  V.  ^Vl&,^\^. 
841. 
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jalready  acquired  their  liberty  by  conquest,  and  demanded  tbe 
(frateroity  and  Assistance  of  France,  by  the  eoletnn  and  nn- 
leqnirocal  expressioB  of  the  gncnl  will.  Thtt  EVeoch  ndnntor 
was  anthoriBed  to  deekn  Aak-ISwaoB  mold  aot  aCtad  Hdland 
so  long  08  ^lat  Power  jKtmmi  ii*  «ZMst  nentwKty.  Tbe 
— Vopening  of  the  SiAddt  wu  tftavodablf  deoidad  'by  nasoa 
and  justice.'  If  tbe  Eng^kh  Qowiiiuwl  luda  nae  of  it  as  a 
canse  for  war,  it  wonid  ba  onfy  *tiia  Tainnat  «f  all  pretenoea  to 
colour  an  onjaet  aggrewaBM  loi^.  ago  datanniaad  npcML'  It 
wonldbeawar'of  thaadiiiniitwtfanakneagaiiuithBFrenclt 
Bepoblie,'  and  fVanoa  wMdd  l^ipaal  t»  tha  En^iBk  nataon 
against  its  GovemnMnt.*  ' 

The  note  was  ooodwd  ia  a  haaghly  and  imperiou  atrain, 
manifestly  intended  titter  to  profdee  o«  to  iiftiiBidBte.  Gren- 
<!  rille  clearly  saw  that  it  was  meant  to  accelerate  a  rapture.* 
The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  the  violation  of  a  distinct  treaty 
based  on  gronnda  which  wonld  justify  tbe  abrogation  of  any 
treaty,  and  it  acquired  a  peculiar  danger  from  the  great  mari- 
time power  and  preparaUona  of  France,  and  from  the  attitude 
which  France  was  assaming  both  towards  Belgium  and  towards 
Holland ;  while  the  active  correspondence  of  French  agents 
with  the  disaRected,  both  in  Great  Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
HoUan^^the  pnblic  reception  and  encouragement  by  the  Con- 
veuti^  of  Englishmen  who  were  avowedly  seeking  to  overturn 
yt^  Constitution  of  their  country;  the  emphatic  refusal  of  the 
\  Convention  to  exempt  England  from  the  terms  of  the  decree  of 
November  10,  and  the  intercepted  letters  of  TainviUe  and  De 
liaulde,  deprived  the  more  pacific  portions  of  the  note  of  all 
credit.  Just  at  this  time  the  Rossian  ambassador  came  to 
Grenville  and  proposed  a  concert  with  his  Court  on  the  subject 
of  French  aflaira.  Grenville  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
King  to  enter  into  such  a  concert, '  confining  it  to  the  object  of 
opposing  a  barrier  to  the  danger  that  threatens  the  tranquillity 
of  all  other  countries  and  the  political  interests  of  Europe 
from  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  views  pursued  by  France, 
without  directing  his  views  to  any  interference  in  the  interior 
^vernment  pf  that  country,'  Much  doubt,  Grenville  explained 
io  Auckland,  was  felt  by  the  King's  nvmuteia  about  the  real 
'  Jkr£  Ilitl  XXX.  «M-2M.  »  aren«i.\\a  V>  kxuitoiiaA.Tiwi.'aAl^*. 
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motivaB  of  ihe  Empress,  but  it  seemed  to  them  that  a  qualified  h(^ 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  was  the  best  means  of  ascertaining/ 
them.  '  If  either  the  original  intention,  or  the  efiect  of  this 
step  on  our  part,  induced  the  Empress  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  war  which  seems  so  little  likely  to  be  avoided,  a  great 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  it  to  the  common  cause.  If  she 
withdraws  the  sort  of  overture  she  has  made,  no  inconvenience 
can  result  from  the  measure  taken  by  the  King,  at  all  to  be 
put  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  of  success.'  It  was  pro- 
bable, Grenville  thought,  that  before  any  answer  could  arrive 
from  St.  Petersburg  the  matter  would  have  come  to  a  crisis.^ 

On  the  31st,  Grenville  sent  his  answer  to  Chauvelin.  He 
began  by  reminding  him  that  he  had  never  been  recognised  in 
England  in  any  other  public  character  than  as  accredited  by 
the  French  King,  and  that,  since  August  10,  his  Majesty  had 
suspended  all  ofiScial  intercourse  with  France.  Chauvelin  was  k 
therefore  peremptorily  informed  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  \ 
to  treat  with  the  King's  ministers  in  the  character  he  had 
assumed.  Since,  however,  he  had  entered,  though  in  a  form 
which  was  neither  regular  nor  official,  into  explanations  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  that  had  caused  strong  uneasiness 
in  England,  the  English  ministers  would  not  refuse  to  state 
their  views  concerning  them.  The  first  was  the  decree  of 
November  19.  In  this  decree  England  *  saw  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  a  design  to  extend  universally  the  new  principles  of 
government  adopted  in  France,  and  to  encourage  disorder  and 


>  GrenvU'e  to  Auckland,  Dec.  28. 
29.  1792.  See  too  the  account  of 
this  tnuisaction  sent  by  Grenville  to 
the  Raglish  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
bo  n^.  Oinnt  Woronzow  urged  as  a 
reHtfun  for  again  makirg  aprnpo-al  of 
concert  which  lai  previously  been 
rejet'ted,  that  the  Empress  felt  that 
the  question  was  no  longer  what 
should  be  the  inferior  government  of 
France,  but  whether  *that  Power 
sliould  be  permitted  to  extend  its 
conquests  over  all  the  counmes  in 
it  a  neighbourhood,  carrying:  with  it 
principles  subversive  t<»  all  govern- 
ment  Hnd  established  order ;  that  the 
views  of  a^randisejiient  entertained 
bj  France  were  safSciently  manifest 
from  wbAt  bad  bappene^    both    in 


Savoy  and  in  the  Ne^hprlanda,  and 
that  the  means  which  she  employed 
for  that  purpose  were  more  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
other  Powers  even  than  the  success 
of  her  arms.'  Grenville  observed  to 
Whitworth  that  iherc  was  a  fireat dis- 
tinction between  *  an  interference  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  any  form 
of  government  in  France,  and  a 
concert  between  other  Governments 
to  provide  for  their  own  security  at 
a  time  when  their  political  interests 
a  e  endan;^ered  both  hy  tlie  intrigues 
of  France  in  the  interior  of  other 
countries  and  her  views  of  con<|ue8t 
and  aggrandisement.*  QconviUe  to 
>Vlntwotl\i,  Deo,  ^*^|  V1^^. 
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J  revolt  in  all  countries,  even  in  those  which  are  nentral.  ,  .  . 
The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  King's  dominions  has 
been  8hi>nn  uiieqnivocally  by  the  public  reception  given  to  the 
promoters  of  seJition  in  this  country,  and  by  the  speeches  niado 
to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree  and  since  on  several 
different  occasions.'  The  ministers  would  have  gladly  accepted 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  decree,  but  they  could  find 
neither  satisfaction  nor  secnrity  '  in  the  tei-ras  of  an  explanation 
which  still  declares  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  every  connliy 
what  are  the  coses  in  which  they  may  count  beforeliand  on  the 
support  and  soccour  of  Fiance,  anJ  which  reserves  to  that 
country  the  right  of  mixing  hereelf  in  our  internal  afiiiirs 
whenerer  she  sJiall  judge  it  proper,  and  on  principles  incom- 
patible wilh  the  political  institutions  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.'  Such  a  declaration  was  plainly  calculated  to  en- 
conrage  disorder  and  revolt  in  every  country ;  it  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  respect  which  is  due  to  all  independent  nations ; 
and  it  was  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  King  of 
England,  who  had  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 

The  assurance  that  France  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
Holland  as  long  as  that  Power  observed  an  exact  neutrality, 
waa  drawn  np,  the  note  observed,  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as 
that  which  was  given  lost  June.'  But  since  that  assunmce,  a 
French  captain  had  violated  both  the  territory  and  neutrality  of 
Holland  by  sailing  up  the  Scheldt  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  French  Convention  had  ventured  to  '  anuul  the  rights 
of  the  Bepablic,  exercised  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory 
id  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  same  treaties  by  which  her  inde- 
idence  is  secured.'  Nay,  more,  Chanvelin,  in  this  very  letter 
of  explanation,  emphatically  asserted  the  right  of  the  Conven- 

ijtion  to  throw  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  France 
Ucoold  have  no  right  to  annul  the  stipulations  relating  to  that 

%ver  unless  she  had  also  a  right  to  set  aside  all  treaties.  She 
could  have  '  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  opening 
the  Scheldt  unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries 

or  had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  »U  ^ato^.'    To  such  pre* 
■  On  UietannaoItltiadedanAhnwe'Uan'b.^lV 
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tensioiiB  the  reply  to  the  English  Gk)veminent  was  lofty  and 
oneqnivocal.  ^  England  never  will  consent  that  France  should 
arrogate  the  power  of  annulling,  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  her- 
self the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established 
by  solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
Powers.  This  Grovemment,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it 
has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see  with 
indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself  either  directly  or\ 
indirectly  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitressl 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  de- 1 
sirons  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she 
must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression 
and  aggrandisement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own 
territory  without  insulting  other  Governments,  without  disturb- 
ing their  tranquillity,  without  violating  their  rights.'  'His 
Majesty  has  always  been  desirous  of  peace.  He  desires  it  still,' 
but  it  must  be  a  peace  '  consistent  with  the  interests  and  dignity 
of  his  own  dominions,  and  with  the  general  security  of  Europe.' ' 

The  hand  of  Pitt  may  be  plainly  traced  in  this  memorable 
document.  It  proved  decisively  to  France  and  to  Europe  that 
it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  intimidate  his  Government,  and  the  part 
which  related  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands  cleared  up  a  point 
which  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  ambiguous.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  the  grave  and  measured  terms  of  the  note  of  Grenville 
with  another  ministerial  utterance,  which  was  penned  on  the\/ 
very  same  day.  On  December  31,  Monge,  the  French  Minister  f 
for  the  Navy,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  seaport  towns  of  France 
containing  the  following  passage:  'The  King  [of  England] 
and  his  Parliament  wish  to  make  war  with  us.  But  will  the 
English  Republicans  suffer  it  ?  Those  free  men  already  show 
their  discontent  and  their  abhorrence  of  bearing  arms  against 
their  French  brethren.  We  shall  fly  to  their  assistance.  We 
shall  make  a  descent  on  that  isle  ;  we  shall  hurl  thither  50,000 
caps  of  liberty ;  we  shall  plant  the  sacred  tree  and  stretch  out 
oup  arms  to  our  brother  republicans.  The  tyranny  of  their 
Government  will  soon  be  destroyed.' ' 

It  was  plain  that  the  breach  was  very  near.      The  French 

^  Arl  Jiist.  XXX.  253-25$.  «  ^aiE\i,\.  ^W-^V^ 
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j  vere  levying  euomioiu  coatribationa  in  tha  towns  of  Bnbaot, 
.imprisonicg  bmgomaBten  wlio  wers  not  in   ■ooordBQoe  vitli 
their  views,  plandering  the  dbnrches  and  mooBsteriea,  reorga^ 
/  Qising  sU  branchin  of  the  odminiatration  with  an  impetnoas 
;  haste,  ende&vonriDg  by  every  means  to  flitter  and  BBcnre  Uie 
'populace,  while  they  cnubed  Uie  clei^  and  the  rich.     IDiey  en* 
''countered,  however,  in  many  qnartera  conaidenfale  reaistanoe. 
\  In  Ostend  espedaUy,  there  was  &  fierce  riot,  and  gnat  crowds 
paraded  the  streets  dwnanding  ike  old  Be]gio  oonatitotirai  and 
the  Testoration  <^  the  prieata.     Hie  Bataviau  Legicn  of  dis- 
affected Dutchmen  in  the  Tteadi  serrice  now  numbered  at  least 
three  thousand  men,  and  they  issued  a  violent  manifesto  in 
French  and  Dutch,  which  was  indnsferionsly  diasemisated  Yij 
the  'patriots'  in  Holland.' 

The  Dutch  Government  was  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  of  England,  bat  Auckland  regarded  the  prospect  with  a 
despondency  which  the  event  too  fully  justified.  The  objects 
of  governments  are  not  only  yariouB,  but  in  some  measure  in- 
compatible, and  the  Dutch  constitntion,  like  the  old  constitution 
of  Poland,  being  mainly  constructed  with  the  object  of  opposing 
/obstacles  to  the  encroachments  of  the  central  power,  had  left 
tl  the  country  wholly  incapable  of  prompt  and  energetic  action  in 
■  times  of  public  danger.  No  augmentation  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces,  no  serious  measure  c^  defence,  could  be  effected 
without  the  separate  assent  of  all  the  provinces,  and  the  forms 
that  were  required  by  law  were  so  numerous  and  so  cumbrous 

Ct  it  was  probably  chiefiy  its  more  favourable  geographical 
ition  that  saved  the  United  Provinces  from  the  fate  of  Poland. 
It  was  intended  to  add  14,000  men  to  the  Dntch  anny,  and  there 
was  a  question  of  subsidising  foreign  troops,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  Dutch  army,  though  *  well  trained,  well  appointed,  and 
in  general  well  disposed,'  was  far  below  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  utterly  unpractised  in  war,  and  scattered  in  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feeble  garrisons.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  people 
what  it  had  been.  The  Stadholder  and  -the  ministers  were 
most  anxious  to  do  their  best ;  but  Auckland  warned  his 
Govemment  that  Holland  would  make  little  e£Bcient  exertion 
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nnlen  there  wm  a  great  pressure  of  danger.     ^  Nor/  he  said,  -. 
'in  the  estimate  of  that  danger  will  she  be  guided  by  any  long- 
sighted ?ieirs.     It  must  be  a  danger  apparent  to  all  eyes  and\  I 
palpable  at  the  moment.    This  arises  partly  from  the  mixture  of  M 
the  mercantile  spirit  with  political  deliberations,  but  principally 
from  the  constitution  of  the  provinces  which  call  themselves  a 
Union,  with  every  defect  that  can  contribute  on  questions  of 
general  moment  to  contrariety  of  decision  and  to  procrastination 
of  execution.'^ 

A  French  loyalist  named  De  Curt,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  first  National  Assembly  and  who  had  afterwards  served 
as  an  emigrant  under  the  French  Princes,  had  about  this  time 
some  remarkable  confidential  conversations  with  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury.  De  Curt  was  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  and  he  held  a 
mission  from  its  assembly.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
high  character  and  liberal  views,  sincerely  attached  to  the  House  \ 
of  Bourbon,  and  so  disgusted  with  the  course  events  had  taken 
in  France  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  naturalised  as  an  English-, 
man.  The  French  West  Indian  Islands  he  represented  as 
vehemently  loyalist.  The  Assemblies  of  Guadaloupe  and  Marti- 
nique had  driven  from  those  islands  all  persons  suspected  of 
democratic  principles,  as  well  as  notorious  bad  characters  who 
might  be  made  use  of  in  revolution,  and  these  men  had  chiefly 
taken  shelter  in  the  British  island  of  Dominica,  where,  if  they  ^ 
were  suffered  to  remain,  they  were  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
much  trouble.  He  stated  that  the  French  West  Indian  Islands 
would  never  submit  voluntarily  to  the  Republican  Grovemment ; 
but  that  their  successful  resistance  depended  largely  on  the 
chances  of  assistance  from  England.  Lord  Hawkesbury  said 
that  he  could  only  speak  to  him  unofficially  and  as  a  private 
individual,  but  in  this  capacity  he  spoke  with  great  freedom.  '  I 
told  him,'  he  says,  '  that  we  certainly  wished  to  continue  at 
peace  with  France  .  .  .  but  that  many  events  had  lately  happened 
which  afforded  great  probability  that  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
would  be  forced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war ;  that  the  moment  of 
decision,  however,  was  not  yet  arrived,'  and  that  the  ministers 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  development  of  the  French  policy 
about  Holland.      De  Curt  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 

/  AackUmd  to  Gienville,  Jan.  2,  U«ll^^. 
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French  ministers,  evpniftliey  wished  it,  would  not  dare  to  recede, 
and  lie  declared  his  determination  to  send  at  once  n  messenger 

ijto  Gnadaloupe  to  advise  the  colony  to  resist.  Hawkesbury 
jbegged  that  it  sbould  be  clearly  understood  tliat  such  a  course 

\\ynB  not  taken  in  consequence  of  any  engagement  with  England. 
De  Curt  replied  that  he  would  advise  it  on  hia  own  responsi- 
bility '  as  tlie  most  prudent  wliich  they  could  pursue  fur  their 
own  interests  in  the  ffairs  between  France  on 

the  one  bund  and  G  [olland  on  the  other.     He 

then  told  me,'  contir  *  that  his  connections  were 

solely  ^rith    Guadalo  artini()ne  would  certainly 

pnrsne   the  same  line  "t  on  the  inhabitants  of  Alarti- 

nique  liad  ako  sn  ag  he  named,  with  whom  he 

would  consult,  who  i  ci  give,  ne  was  sure,  the  people  of 
Martinique  the  same  advice.  .  .  .  He  added  that  tbe  ag^nt  of 
St.  Lacta  wonlil  necesaarily  follow  the  fate  of  Martinique,  and 
that  in  the  end  St.  Domingo  would  adopt  the  eame  conduct.' 
Gnadaloupe  in  his  opinion  could,  without  assistance,  resist  for  at 
least  two  months  any  force  the  Convention  could  send  agtdnst 
it,  and  if  England  and  Holland  engaged  in  the  war,  the  French 
would  have  no  port  except  the  Danish  island  of  Ste.  Croix  to  resort 
to.  '  In  bis  opinion  the  war  must  be  ended  in  one  campaign, 
from  the  ruin  of  French  commerce,  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fieets,  and  the  surrender  of  the  French  islands  to  Great 
Britain.'  He  said  with  much  emotion  that  Ihe  antbority  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  anarchy  in  France 

I  was  likely  to  last  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and    that   it   was 

ihis  wish  and  his  duty  to  follow  the  fate  of  his  real  country,  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  In  a  subsequent  interview  he  described 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  from  Cherbourg  by  boats 
made  of  copper  or  tin,  which  bad  been  proposed  by  an  engineer 
named  Gautier  to  the  Maritime  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  a  time  when  De  Curt  was  a  member  c^  that  body, 
and  which  had  been  approved  of  in  case  a  mptare  should  taVe 
place.  A  letter  nearly  at  the  same  time  came  from  the  Marquis 
de  BouiUS  representing  that  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were 
)  in  revolt  gainst  the  Convention,  and  imploring  that  England 
/  woald  aseiat  tbent,  if  possible  openly,  if  not  claudeatinely.' 

'  Jflmmtai  ot  «  cxmferatioe  between  Laid  BtiWkM>raT]  u^a.  'U.  ^  Gw!t« 
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On  Janiuuy  7  Ghauvelin  sent  a  new  note  to  Grenville,  again 
aaserting  Ida  character  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
BepaUic,  and  complaining  in  very  angry  terms  of  the  Alien  Act  \/ 
as  an  injfraction  of  that  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  Ck)mmerce 
which  secored  to  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  each  of  the 
two  ooontries  full  liberty  of  dwelling  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  travelling  through  them  when  they  please  and  coming  and 
going  freely '  without  licence  or  passport,  general  or  special/    He 
described  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  as  a  treaty  to  which  England  \/ 
owed  a  great  part  of  her  actual  prosperity,  but  which  was 
*  burdensome  to  France/  and  had  been  '  wrested  by  address  and 
ability  fix>m  the  unskilfulness  and  from  the  corruption  of  the 
agents  of  a  Grovemment'  which  France  had  destroyed.     He 
now  demanded  fW)m  Lord  Grenville  a  '  speedy,  clear,  and  cate- 
gorical answer'  to  his  question  whether  the  French  were  in-l 
chided  under  the  general  denomination  of  'foreigners'  in  the^ 
Bill.     Grenville  simply  returned  the  note  with  a  statement  that 
Chauvelin  had  assumed  a  diplomatic  character  which  was  in-w 
admissible.     In  another  letter  Chauvelin  protested  against  the 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  export  of  grain  and  flour  from 
England.^ 

The  complaint  relating  to  the  Alien  Act  might  be  easily 
answered.     The  restriction  imposed  on  foreigners  travelling  in 
England  was  a  matter   of  internal   police  rendered  necessary 
by  a  great  and  pressing  danger ;  the  measure  included  a  special 
clause  in  favour  of  those  who  could  '  prove  that  they  came  to 
England  for  affairs  of  commerce,'  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  i 
the  French  themselves  only  seven  months  before  had  imposed  I 
still  more  severe  restrictions  upon  foreigners  in  France.     Neither  ' 
the  English  nor  any  other  ambassador  had  complained  of  the 
decree  of  May  1792,  under  which  no  foreigner  was  suffered  to 
travel  in  France  on  pain  of  arrest  without  a  passport  describing 
accurately  his  person  or  his  route.' 

A  much  more  important  document  was  a  note  drawn  up  by 

Dec  5,   18.    Note  of   the    Marqais  Ck>mmerce  annulled  on  account  of  its 

de    BoaiU6,  Dec.   30,   17i»2  (French  infraction  by  the  English. 

C<vre8pondenoe  at  the  Record  Office).  '  See  Marsh's  Bist.  of  PoHtiei,  i. 

>  J^arl.  But.  XXX.  2o&-262.     On  277-285;    Sybel,  But.  de  VEurojte^ 

the  IJtb  ChanveYm  annoanced  that  11.  lOU 
the  Fieacb  ootmidered  the  Treaty  of 
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Lebrnn,  and  preBentecl  tr^  ChaanUn  <ni  Janoaiy  18.  It  U  ui 
elaborate  answer  to  the  letter  of  Lmd  GrenTille  whicH  hat  been 
already  qiioted,  and  it  was  diawn  np  in  moderate,  plausible, 
and  dignified  langaage  very  unlike  some  of  tho  late  corre- 
spondence. Gienville  in  oommnnicating  it  to  Anckland  said 
that  it  was  evident  from  it  that  the  tone  of  the  Ezecntive 
Council  was  mach  lowered  j*  tiion^  it  was  impoauUe  to  say 
whether  the  present  mlera  of  France  woold  comply  with  the 
demands  which  alone  oonld  insare  permanent  tranqnillity  to 
England  and  HoUand.'  Lelnron  begaa  by  emphatically  declar> 
ing  the  sincere  deeire  of  the  Ezecative  Council  and  of  the 
French  nation  to  maintain  friendly  relationa  with  England,  and 
the  importance  of  having  a  cmnpetent  and  accredited  repre- 
sentative to  explain  the  differences  between  the  two  countries. 
In  order  that  tiiis  Hhoald  be  accomplished  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  French  Republic  sent  formal  letters  <^  credence  to 
Chanvelin,  which  would  enable  him  to  treat  with  all  the  severity 
of  diplomatic  forms.  He  then  proceeded  to  expliun  that  the 
decree  of  November  19  was  not  intended,  as  the  English 
minister  alleged,  to  encourage  the  seditious,  for  it  conid  have  no 
^application  except  in  the  single  case  in  which  the  general  will 
\ot  a  nation,  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  should  call  the 
Trench  nation  to  its  assistance  and  fraternity.  In  the  opinion 
.  of  the  Executive  Conncil,  the  decree  might  perhaps  have  been 
Ijdispensed  with,  but  with  the  interpretation  now  given  to  it,  it 
'ought  not  to  excite  nneaainess  in  any  nation. 

Od  the  subject  of  Holland  the  French  minister  said  Gren- 
ville  had  raised  no  definite  point  except  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt.  This  measure,  he  contended,  was  of  no  consequence 
to  England,  of  very  little  consequence  to  Holland,  but  of  vital 
importance  to  Belgium,  and  especially  to  the  prosperity  of 
/Antwerp.  It  was  in  order  to  restore  to  the  Belgians  the  enjoy- 
\  iment  of  a  precious  right,  and  not  in  order  to  offend  any  other 
Power,  that  France  had  thrown  open  the  navigation.  The  re- 
striction closing  it  had  been  made  without  the  participation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces.  The  Emperor,  in  order  to 
secure  his  despotic  power  over  them,  had  without  scruple  sacri- 
£c0d  their  taoet  inviolable  rights.  France  in.  a  legitimate  war 
'  Oreaville  to  AotUaod,  3tn.  U,\19^ 
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bad  expelled  the  Aastrians  &om  the  Low  Countries,  called  back 
its  people  to  freedom,  and  invited  them  to  re-enter  into  all  the 
rights  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  away  from  them. 
'  If  the  rights  of  nature  and  those  of  nations  are  consulted,  not 
France  alone  but  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  authorised  to  do  it.' 

A  passage  follows  which  if  it  could  have  been  fullj  believed 
might  have  done  much  to  appease  the  quarrel.  '  The  Frenc 
Republic  does  not  intend  to  erect  itself  into  a  universal  arbitra- 
tor of  the  treaties  which  bind  nations.  She  will  know  how  to 
respect  other  Governments  as  she  will  take  care  to  make  her 
own  respected.  She  has  renounced,  and  again  renounces,  every 
conquest;  and  her  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries  will  onl^i 
continue  during  the  war,  and  the  time  which  may  be  necessary^ 
to  the  Belgians  to  insure  and  consolidate  their  liberty;  afrer 
which  let  them  be  independent  and  happy.  France  will  find 
her  recompense  in  their  felicity.' 

If  England  and  Holland  continue  to  attach  any  importance 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  they  may  negotiate  on  the 
subject  directly  with  Belgium.     *  If  the  Belgians  through  any^ 
motive  consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  navigation  of  theU 
Scheldt,  France  will  not  oppose  it.     She  will  know  how  to  re- 
spect their  independence  even  in  their  errors.'  "^ 

'After  so  frank  a  declaration,  which  manifests  such  a 
sincere  desire  of  peace,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ministers  ought 
not  to  have  any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  France. 
If  her  explanations  appear  insufficient,  and  if  we  are  still 
obliged  to  hear  a  haughty  language  ;  if  hostile  preparations  are 
continued  in  the  English  ports,  after  having  exhausted  every 
means  to  preserve  peace  we  will  prepare  for  war  with  a  sense 
of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  of  our  efforts  to  avoid  this  ex- 
tremity. We  will  fight  the  English,  whom  we  esteem,  with  regret,  \i 
but  we  will  fight  them  without  fear.*  * 

A  few  words  of  comment  must  be  added  to  this  skilful  note. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  French  still  reserved  their  right  of 
interfering  for  the  assistance  of  insurgent  nations  under  circum-  | 
stances  of  which  they  themselves  were  to  be  the  judge;  that^ 
they  still  maintained  their  right  to  annul  without  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties  the  ancient  treaties  Teg\ilSil\xi^t\v<^  isA.'d* 

'  ArL  HiiL  xxz.  262-2^. 
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gation  of  the  Scbeldt,  and  that  while  repndiatdii^  all  viewB  of 

mcorporating  the  Lov  Countriei  in  fiance  they  uinoimoed  tiuar 

intention  of  occupying  those  pnmncea,  not  menHy  daring  the 

var,  bat  for  an  nndefined  period  after  the  war  had  ended.     It 

vill  be  observed,  too,  that  moderate  and  coniteonB  as  it  was  in 

form,  the  not«  of  Zjebnm  was  of  the  nature  of  an  oltimatDm, 

threatening  war  if  its  explanadons  were  not  accepted  as  sads- 

(actoiy,  and  if  the  military  preparations  of  England  continned. 

I  The  question,  howerer,  which  is  most  important  in  the  oontro* 

I  versy  between  the  two  nations  is  the  ainoerity  cS  the  French 

J  repudiation  of  views  of  conqneat     Was  it  tme  that  Hie  an- 

/'.  nezation  of  Belgiom  and  the  invasion  of  Holland  had  been 

^  abandoned? 

In  order  to  judge  these  points  the  reader  most  bear  in  mind 

the  whole  train  of  events  which  have  been  narrated  in  this 

y/chapter.     The  English  case  was  essentially  a  cumulative  one, 

depending  on  many  indications  of  French   policy  no  one  of 

which  might  perhaps  alone  have  been  decisive,  but  which  when 

taken  together  produced  an  absolute  certainty  in  the  minda  of 

the  ministers  that  the  French  were  ddtermined  to  incorporate 

^  the  Belgic  provinces;  that  they  were  meditating  a  speedy  in- 

\  vasion  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic,  and  that  if  an  insurrection  broke 

out  in  that  Republic  it  would   be  immediately  supported  by 

(French  arms.     Everything  that  has  since  become  known  of  the 

secret  intentions  of  tb&  French  Government  appears  to  me  to 

corroborate  this  view.     At  the  very  time  when  the  correspondence 

that  bas  been  cited  was  continuing,  urgent  orders  were  sent  to 

the  French  Commissioners  to  press  on  the  measures  assimilating 

the  Belgic  provinces  to  France  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 

December  15,  while  the  Executive  Council  received  a  memoir 

from  some  of  the  Dutch  '  patriots '  pointing  out  the  defenceless 

condition  of  Zealand  and   inviting  an   immediate   invasion  of 

Holland.     The  project  for  invasion,  which  had  for  a  time  been 

laid  aside,  was  revived  ;  it  was  being  carefully  discussed  at  Paris 

at  the  precise  period  when   the   note   of  Lebrun  was  drawn 

'^'•up,  and  on  January  10  it  appeared  to  have  been  fully  decided 

on^  though  on   further  reQection   the    enterprise  was   for   the 

moment  deferred.'     Well-informed  English  agents  reported  that 

'  Sj'bel.iL  102,  10$.    Compare  Uanh'a  Hift.  <tf  PolUwt.v^V^AV. 
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the  Executive  Coiincil  were  looking  forward  to  an  insnrrection  I 
in  Ireland  and  afterwards  in  England  which  would  paralyse 
the  English  Government  while  the  French  troops  poured  into 
Holland.^    The  violence  of  language  of  prominent  members  of 
the  Convention  against  all  kings  and  monarchies,  and  against 
the  Grovemment  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  exceeded  all 
bounds,*  and,  on  January  12,  Brissot,  in  the  name  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Committee,  presented  a  long  report  to  the  Convention  on 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  France.     It 
foreshadowed  war  in  every  line..    As  usual,  it  professed  much 
sympathy  for  the  British  nation,  but  it  accused  their  Government, 
in  a  strain  of  violent  invective,  of  having  not  only  brought 
wholly  frivolous  charges  against  the  French  Republic,  but  of 
having  also  acted  towards  that  Republic  with  systematic  male- 
volence and  insult.   It  urged  the  French  Grovemment  to  demandl ,  , 
the  repeal  of  the  Alien  Act,  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  *  n 
export  of  provisions  from  England  to  France,  and  an  immediate  ^ 
explanation  of  the  armaments  of  England.     War  with  England, 
it  argued^  would  be  a  matter  of  little  danger,  for  the  English 
were  already  overwhelmed  by  their  debt  and  taxation  ;  Ireland  I  ^ 
was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  India  would  almost  certainly  be  severed  3 
from  the  British  rule.' 

The  day  after  this  extraordinary  report  was  presented,  the 
Convention  ordered  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty-two 
frigates  to  be  immediately  armed,  and  twenty -four  new  vessels  to 
be  constructed.*  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  in  two  peremptory 
and  haughty  notes,  dated  January  18  and  20,  pronounced  the 
French  explanations  wholly  unsatisfactory,  declared,  in  reply  to 
the  threat  of  Lebrun,  that  England  would  persist  in  those  mea- 
sures which  her  Government  deemed  essential  for  her  security 
and  for  that  of  her  allies,  and  refused  either  to  receive  the 
letters  of  credence  of  Chauvelin,  to  recognise  in  him  any  other 
position  than  that  of  an  ordinary  foreigner,  or  to  exempt  him  I 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act.' 

*  See  a  letter  of  Miles,  Jan.  18 ;  used  at  this  tiroe  in  the  Convention 
Marsh,  1.  H6({.  in  Marsh,  ch.  xiv. 

*  It    is    impossible    within    my  '  i/ir»/iff^ifr,  Jan.  15,  179.3. 
present  limits  to  do  justice  to  this  *  Boargoing,     deozi^me     partie, 

per/  of  the  case,  but  the  reader  will      L  3lft,  H\\l, 

/Uid  wany  specimena  ot  the  langoage  »  Ptork  HUt,  xn.  ^^V^^^. 
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The  attitude  of  ChanTfllin  was  so  hostile,  vaA  fais  eoimeeti<ni 
with  diaafrect«d  Englidimen  ao  notorions,  that  the  Engliefa  Go* 
TerDment  would  hold  no  confidential  commnnication  with  him ; 
but  through  the  iDstrnmentality  of  Miles,  stsne  oorrespondflnce 
waa  atill  kept  with  Maret,  who  had  now  become  Chef  de  D£parte- 
ment  at  tbe  Foreign  Office  under  Lebmn,  and  eren  with  Lebrua 
himself.  In  a  veiy  eameat  thouf^  Terj  amicaUe  letter,  dated 
Jonuaiy  11,  Miles  had  warned  Maret  that,  nolen  the  French 
Convention  could  be  iudooed  to  recede  from  its  present  p(^(7, 
war  was  absolutelf  inevitable.  Could  it  he  doubted,  he  urged, 
that  the  order  given  to  the  French  generals  to  pursue  the 
enemy  into  neutral  territory  was  a  violation  of  the  independence 
<tf  Powers  that  were  not  at  war  with  France ;  that  the  decree 

\  opening  the  Scheldt  was  a  violation  of  treatiee  which  England 
had  solemnly  bound  herself  in  1788  to  defend ;  that  the  incor- 

^poration  of  Savoy  in  the  French  Republic  was  in  flagrant  opposi- 

fytion  to  the  French  professions  that  they  desired  no  congneata  ; 
that  the  decrees  of  November  19  and  of  December  15  were 
drawn  up  in  surh  general  terms  that  they  were  an  invitation  jo 

J^aJl  nationa  to  revolt  agMnst  their  Governmeote.  and  a  promise 
that  France  would  assist  every  rebellion ;  that  the  reception  by 

A  the  NHtional  ABseml>ly_of  English,  subjects  who  were  openly 
conspiring  against  their  Government  was  a  gross  insult,  and  a 
dear  proof  that  England  must  consider  herself  comprised  among 
the  nations  to  whom  French  '  fraternity '  was  offered  ?  If  the 
ExecuHve  Council  would  retrace  its  steps  on  these  points,  war 
would  not  break  out.  Otherwise  neither  the  interesta  uor  the 
honour  of  England  won^d  permit  her  to  acquiesce.* 

All  the  English  diplomatic  correspondence  of  this  time  shows 
not  only  the  extreme  gravity  but  also  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  It  was  on  January  12  that  the  Imperial  and 
I  Prussian  representatives  announced  to  Grenville  the  approach- 
ing partition  of  Poland  and  the  im)ject  of  the  exchange  of  the 
I  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  and  thus  introduced  a  new 

*  Autimlif  rinrre»}iaiid»nee,pp.  106 

-103.     Thii  letter  is  &lao  prioted  hj 

Han-,  ii.   143~14S.      On    the    Tth, 

M»nt  J,a/l  written   a  ioag  Utter  to 

J/y/w    complaio'tig    of    the    liMtile 

mtUtade  and  langiuge  of  tho  Bngliih 


ministets  and  cqiec^llf  of  I  he  tons  of 
GtenviUe't  dee[«tch  ot  Dec  SI.  A 
great  |;srt  of  it  ia  given  by  Enioaf, 
pp.  113, 114.    I  do  not  quota  it,  aaibs 
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and  most  fonnidable  element  of  complication  and  division.  J 
GrenviUe  at  once  communicated  to  Auckland  the  intenriew 
which  had  taken  place  and  the  total  disapprobation  which  he  I 
had  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  King's  Government  of  the  I 
intended  partition.  *  It  is  impossible/  he  continued,  '  to  foresee 
what  the  efiect  may  be  of  his  Majesty's  determined  resolution 
not  to  make  himself  a  party  to  any  concert  of  measures  tending 
to  'this  object.'  On  the  proposed  exchange  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  however,  he  hesitated.  '  I  thought  it  advan- 
tageous,' he  wrote,  '  not  to.  conceal  from  either  of  the  ministers 
that  I  felt  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the  present  moment 
which  might  make  such  a  project  less  objectionable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  maritime  Powers  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  His  Majesty's 
servants  are,  however,  extremely  desirous  of  knowing  the  general 
ideas  entertained  by  the  Dutch  ministers  on  a  point  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  Republic  are  so  immediately  and  materially 
concerned.'  For  the  present  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  their 
former  rulers.  '  I  am  inclined  to  believe  nothing  would  be  so 
advantageous  to  our  interests  as  the  re-establishment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Austria  thei^,  on  the  footing  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  if  that  could  be  made  the  consequence  of 
the  French  withdrawing  their  troops,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed from  hence.'  ^ 

English  and  Dutch  intelligence  fully  concurred  about  the 
imminence  of  an  attack  on  Holland.     On  the  18th,  Auckland 
reported  that  revolutionary  papers  were  industriously  scattered 
among  the  Dutch  soldiers,  and  that  Hope,  the  great  banker  atl 
Amsterdam,  who  had  excellent  means  of  information,  had  warned  J 
him  that  an  invasion  of  Holland  was  certainly  resolved  on ;  > 
and  the  letter  of  Auckland  crossed  a  letter  of  Grenville  stating 
that  he  had  received  from  Paris  private  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation that  the  French  had  determined  that  their  next  cam- 
paign should  be  chiefly  against   Holland.'     Auckland  wrote 
that  intelligence  had  arrived  that  70,000  Austrians  were  ordered 
to  march  for  the  Low  Countries.     It  was  most  important  that 
they  should  come  quickly.     In  the  meantime,  he  said,  he  would 

'  QiettvOle  to  Auckland,  Jan.  13,  *  Axic^\axvidL  \a  Qx«us^<^  ^vcv.  W 
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do  all  he  coald  to  indnoe  ]&>Dand  to  make  tbe  best  of  th«  short 
interral  of  peace.    'By  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  Cotutitntioo, 
under  which  the  discretioniTy  power  given  to  the  pmrinoee  utd 
their  representatives  is  extrsmely  narrow  in  all  deliberatunu 
.tending  to  war,  it  will  be  impoarible  for  tiimr  High  Mightaneaaea 
Jto  give  me  that  explicit  answer  which  it  is  my  do^  to  require, 
*withont  a  previous  reftcenoe  to  the  provinoea.'     *  Hen  is,  in 
this  country,'  he  added,  *  a  consideralite  party  dispoaed  to  snbrert 
the  Government ;  *  another  party  '  inclined  to  keep  clear  of 
French  intervention,  but  solidtoos  to  impede  the  measnrea  of 
,     this  Government ; '  a  third  parly,  *  perhaps  the  most  nmneroDB,' 
V  who  from  self-interest,  short-ng^tedness,  and  '  attachment  to 
commercial  habits,'  wish  at  any  ooat  to  keep  nentral.     Othnv, 
with  the  best  intentions, '  sink  nnder  a  aenae  of  thmr  own  weak 
state,  so  ill-prepared  to  withstand  the  first  inevitable  shock.' 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  idle  to  expect  much  enthu- 
siasm, cordiality,  or  promptitude,  but  Auckland  believed  that 
the  announcement  that  an  English  land  force  might  be  expected, 
would  be  well  fitted  to  encourage  the  Dutch.' 
1         It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  who  were  in 
nauthority  in  France  really  desired  war  with  England.      Many 
Usagaciona  men — and  Lebrun  was  probably  among  the  number — 
perceived  tbe  extreme  danger  of  such  a  war,  and  dreaded  tbe 
spirit   that  was  prevailing ;    but  the  frenzy  that   was  abroad 
blinded  most  men  to  difficulties ;  others  knew  that  the  guillo- 
tine lay  beyond  the  most  transient  nupopolarity,  and  believed 
that  violent  counsels  were  most  likely  to  be  popular,*  and  others, 
^j^in,  had  speculated  lai^Iy  in  the  public  funds,  and  desired 


'  Auckland  to  Grenville,  Jon.  23, 
1T0S. 

'  Than  Governor  Morris,  wbo  ob- 
■en-ed  events  in  Pnris  very  closelj, 
*>M  convinced  in  December  tl.at  ll 
woiild  be  imposcible  for  Rnglnnd  t4] 
avoid  war  ( Wortt,  ii.  Zfl2).  He  de- 
scribes bow  the  Vrench  politioians 
'  aftec)  to  wish  Britain  would  deo.aie 
apsinM  tbem,  and  actaally  menaoe 
the  Govemment  wi<h  ui  apiieal  to 
the  nBt>on'(ib.  263).  bm,  be  aJded, 
'  in  spite  of  that  blustering-  they  will 
ifo  much  to  avoid  a  ivar  n'ilb  Great 
BritMin  (T  tie  ptxtpUi  wU  tet  them. 
Bat  tbe  troth  la  that  the  popolaoe  of 


Paris  inflnenoe  Id  a  great  dc^iree  tbe 
pablio  couDcili'  (ib.  26S).  See  too 
a  letter  of  Captain  Homo,  Jan.  7, 

1TQ3.  I  may  mention  here  that 
Chsnvelin  wrote  to  Le><nin,  Jan.  T, 
that  it  was  reported  that  Morris  waa 
En  correspondence  with  the  BnFlinh 
minister  and  informed  bin  of  all  tbat 
paiwed  in  I'aris.  Lcbnin  answered 
(Jan.  10)  that  hn  was  conRnned  in  his 

of  S 


aa  GouverDement  anglais  de  ce  qui  ss 
pasM  f^t'a  nfvoa.^  Y  ^^y&  wA  t^^xA 
Kny  oonftima\ioit  ot  t^XB  «^ 
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a  war  throagh  the  most  sordid  personal  motives.*  Maret,  who\/ 
was  now  assisting  Lebmn  at  the  Foreign  OflSce,  still  hoped  that 
a  war  between  England  and  France  might  be  averted,  and  he 
dictated  instructions  to  Chauvelin  strongly  urging  patience  and 
moderation.*  Talleyrand  and  Benoit,  a  secret  agent  employed  in 
London,  assured  the  French  Government  that  the  dispositions  of 
Pitt  were  snch  that  war  with  England  could  be  avoided  without 
difficulty  if  France  desired  it,  provided  the  negotiations  were 
placed  in  more  conciliatory  hands  than  those  of  Chauvelin;  and 
similar  language  was  held  by  De  Maulde,  who  had  come  to 
Paris  to  complain  of  his  removal  from  the  Dutch  Embassy,  and 
who  was  able  to  attest  the  pacific  sentiments  both  of  Auckland 
and  of  the  Dutch  Pensionary,  Van  de  Spiegel.'  But  the  most\  / 
important  influence  in  favour  of  peace  was  now  Dumouriez. 

This  general,  who  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  play  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  the  part  of  Monk,  if  not 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  had  long  been  feared  and  distrusted  by 
the  Jacobins.  A  grave  division  of  opinion  had  broken  out 
at  the  end  of  November,  when  Dumouriez  wished  to  attack  i 
Holland  by  taking  Maestriclit,  which  he  considered  essential  I 
for  the  defence  of  Li6ge  and  of  the  ^leuse,  and  when  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  refused  his  request  and  resolved  for  the  present 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Holland.  (  To  the  imprisonment,  the  -7^ 
trial,  the  execution  of  the  King,  Dumouriez  was  violently  op- 
posed, and  he  has  declared  in  his  Memoirs  that  France  was  at 
this  time  in  reality  governed  by  fifty  miscreants  equally  cruel  and 
absurd,  supported  by  two  or  three  thousand  satellites  drawn 
from  the  dregs  of  the  provinces  and  steeped  in  every  crime.^ 
The  Decree  of  December  15,  and  the  measures  that  followed  it, 
filled  him  with  indignation.  He  had  hinibelf  published,  with 
the  sanction    of  the  Convention,  a  proclamation  assuring  the 


'  Maret*  in  a  conversation  with 
Jjcrd  Malmesbury  in  17i)7,  gave  a 
cnrions  account  of  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  liis  mission  to  England  in 
1792  and  170.3.  He  said  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  received  him  ver}'  weU,  that  the 
faihire  of  the  negotiation  should  be 
attribated  to  the  then  French  Govern- 
ment, who  were  bent  on  war,  and 
that  the  great  and  decisive  (Skuseol  tho 
t  'qaelques  vingisdnes  d'indi- 


vidus  marquans  et  en  place,  qui 
avaient  jou6  k  la  baisse  dans  les 
fonds,  et  \k  ils  avaient  portd  la  nation 
^  nous  declarer  la  guerre.  Ainsi,*8aid 
he,  *  nous  devons  tms  nos  malheurs  & 
un  principe  d'agiotage.'.  Malmeikury 
IHarles,  iii.  602,  603. 

«  Ernouf,  pp.  11 B,  117. 

'  Compare  Dumouriez,  M^aires^ 
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Bel^ftnff  ^at  the  IVench  came  to  tbem  only  u  frienda  and 
brothers ;  that  they  hod  no  intention  of  meddling  with  tlieir 
internal  ofiairs,  and  that  they  left  them  at  perfect  liberty  to 
frame  their  own  Constitution,  Bat  the  ConTention  had  now 
proclaimed  every  nation  which  refoeed  to  throw  <jB  its  old  aris- 
tocratic institutions  the  enemy  of  France,  and  had  aent  down 
a  troop  of  despotic  IWich  CommisBionera,  whose  goTwnment 
was  one  continued  scene  of  pllage,  oonfiscations,  proscriptions, 
and  barefaced  sttempta  to  force  the  people  to  declare  them* 
selws  French  subjecta.  lake  the  Ginmdins,  Damonries  de- 
sired an  independent  bnt  friendly  Beldam,  and  he  oompluned 
that  the  French  were  rapidly  tnming  the  popnlotion  d  these 
provinces  into  implacable  enemies.'  He  refosed  to  take  any 
part  in  ezecnting  the  Decree  of  the  CoDvention,  bat  when  he 
remonstrated  against  it  he  was  told  veiy  frankly  that  France 
had  to  w^e  a  great  war  and  to  support  an  anny  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men ;  that  the  plunder  of  Belgium  was  essential 
to  the  task,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  a  total 
disorganisation  of  all  neighbouring  States  was  the  most  favour- 
able condition  ibr  the  spread  of  the  Revolntion.*  This  policy 
was  deliberately  pursued  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  institutions 
and  constituted  authorities  of  the  Belgic  provinces.  Dumouriez 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  hastening  the  Convocation  of  the 
Prinuiry  Assemblies,  and  thus  giving  the  inhabitants  some  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  hut  the  Commissioners 
at  once  interposed  and  prevented  this  step.*  They  viewed  his 
authority  with  constant  jealousy ;  they  interfered  even  with  his 
militaiy  administration ;  and  the  Jacobin  papers  in  Paris  de- 
nounced him  as  a  traitor,  sold  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  or  aspiring  to  a  dictatorship  or  to  an  independent 
sovereignty  as  Duke  of  Brabant/ 

The    military   situation    also    appeared   to   him    extremely 

\  alarming.      He   had  advocated  an  attack  on  Holland,  partly 

iibecause  he  believed  it  to  be  a  rich  and  easy  prey,  and  partly 

because  he  regarded  the  possession  of  Maastricht  and  Venio  as  a 

matter  of  vital  strategical  importance.     But  he  hod  been  for- 

'  Jf^viret  dc -DtiinoHrles.iii.  377,  opinion    of    Ibe     Fr«iicb    mItiiBlera 

^TS,  S»e.  JiutiKed  the  praHioiium  of  llurke. 
*Ibirl.pp.a30,  St0,3&\.  Therea<1n  '  IVid.^.RWl.^'W, 

WiU    obaerva     bow     parteoHf    Oils  *  IW4.  W-  ?»&,  134i^^&. 
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bidden  to  attack  Maestricht,  and  his  army  was  rapidly  sinking 
into  ruin.  The  whole  organisation  for  the  administration  of  the 
army,  as  it  had  existed  in  Paris  under  the  monarchy,  had  been 
shattered  by  the  Revolution.  Almost  all  the  old,  experienced 
and  competent  administrators  had  been  driven  away  to  make 
room  for  men  whose  chief  claim  was  the  prominent  part  they\j 
had  taken  in  the  events  of  August  10  and  in  the  September 
massacres,  and  the  result  was  that  the  conquerors  of  Jemmapes,| 
the  men  who  had  in  a  few  weeks  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
Belgic  provinces,  found  themselves  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
About  15,000  men  had  deserted.  An  equal  number  were  in 
the  hospitals.  Six  thousand  horses  of  the  artillery  died  at 
Tongres  and  at  Li6ge  for  want  of  forage.  During  the  months 
of  December  and  January  the  troops  at  Li^ge  were  only  half 
clothed.  There  was  such  a  want  of  shoes,  that  thousands  of 
soldiers  were  wearing  wisps  of  straw  tied  round  their  feet. 
Their  pay  was  long  in  arrear.  Numbers  were  dying  from  want 
of  food.  Guns,  saddles,  equipments  of  every  kind  were  de- 
ficient. The  little  discipline  which  had  formerly  existed  had 
completely  given  way,  and  when  Dumouriez  attempted  to 
restore  it  by  the  establishment  of  capital  punishment  for 
insubordination,  the  Commissioners  interposed  their  veto.  If 
under  these  circumstances  the  Austrians  had  advanced  in  force 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  resistance,  and  Dumouriez  feared 
that  the  Belgians,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  Commissioners,  would  rise  behind  him,  and 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat.* 

Happily  for  the  French,  they  had  to  deal  in  Flanders  with 
\most  fatuous  and  incapable  enemies.  The  Austrians,  having 
dismantled  the  barrier  forts  and  alienated  the  inhabitants  by 
their  constitutional  innovations,  had  left  these  provinces  so  in- 
adequately garrisoned,  that  at  Jemmapes  they  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  French  army  which  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
double  of  their  own ;  *  and  now,  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 

'  Mhnoirei    de    DumnHrin^    iii.  army  appeared  within  their  borders, 

247,  287-292,  338,  S80.    Ouioouriez'  is    fully    corroborated    by   Qovernor 

strong  siafement  of  the  hatred  with  Morris,  Works^  ii.  255,  209,  27(>. 
which  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Austrian  '  On  the  enormous  preponderance 

Netherlands  now  regard*^  d  the  French,  of  the  French  at  Jemmapes  see  the 

And   ot   the  probability   that   they  facts  ooUecled  by  ^xa^oSxi'iiL^  ^»1. 

would  rise  agaioMt  them  it  a  foreign  Di^ilomotiqae  de  V  Europe  '^wAjik'fX  \a 
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ihftd  tarned,  and  when  tin  inntdiag  army  seemed  almoot  rednced 
to  impotence,  they  did  nothing,  Btill  clinging  to  the  sntiqaftted 
military  tradition  that  no  important  expedition  should  be  undei^ 
taken  in  the  winter.'     Damooriez  therefore  fbnnd  it  possible  to 
quit  his  post.     On  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  under  the  threat 
of  resignation  if  he  was  refaaed,  he  obtained  leave  of  afaeence, 
and  hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  January  1.     He 
I  hoped  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  Decree  of  December  15,  to 
-^  organise  measures  f(v  providing  his  army  with  necessaries,  to 
'^racquire  the  direction  of  the  war,  and,  if  poesible,  to  prevent  the 
^execution  of  the  King.     He  fbiind  some  strong  supporters  in 
the  ministry,  but  on  the  whole  he  had  little  soccess,  and  several 
weeks  passed  in  weary  and  unprofitable  wrangling.     The  ezeca-' 
tion  of  the  King  on  Jannary  21  filled  him  with  unfeigned  horror, 
but  a  new  scene  of  ambition  was  now  suddenly  opened  to  him. 
He  emphatically  maintained  that  even  at  this  late  period,  if 
France  desired  it,  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  for  her  to 
coutinue  at  peace  with  both  England  and  Holland,*  and  the 
reports  of  Benoit  from  England  and  of  De  Maulde  from  Holland 
pointed  to  him  as  the  negotiator  who  was  most  likely  to  be 
accepta)>le  to  Pitt.*    There  was  a  proposal  to  send  him  to  London, 
and  he  accepted  it  with  eagerness,  bat  after  a  long  discussion  in 
the  Council  it  was  rejected  by  three  to  two.     Lebrun,  however, 
and  Garat,  who  formed  the  minority,  without  the  knowledge  ot 
1  .the  other  ministers  arranged  with  Dumouriez  that  he  should 
,  Iretum  to  Holland,  and  undertake  a  negotiation  with  England 
'''through  the  medium  of  Lord  Auckland.     It  was  at  the  same 
^  I  time  decided  that  Maret  should  return  to  England  to  negotiate 
^^yiith  Pitt.* 

It  was  on  Jannoiy  28,  when  the  execution  of  the  King  was 

BfivliUiM,  Sue   puUe,  tome   i.  p.  the  BlalfM  and  Vui  Trompa  kppear 

257.  now.who  wJ.ijipediDto  w  inter  onunera 

■  Frfdetick  theOreat  h&d  slreadv  aad  iuto  port  the  moment  Iheir  Doaes 

■tiBken  this  nation,  which  the'  Kienuh  looked  blae.    Sir  (JloudesU;  Sliovel 

BevoluiiunUu     and    Napoleon     de-  Baid  that  an  admiral  would  deserve 

■trojed.      A  similar  chuntte    passed  to  be  broke  who  kept  great  ships  out 

over  naval  narfare  in  the  eighteenth  a[ier  the  end  uf  Ejeptember,  am)  to 

centory.      Thus    Wulpole    nrute    in  be  shot  it  ettei  October.    TJiere  is 

Jan.   ITGO;     'Our  aroij  was   under  Hawke   in  the   ba^  weathering'  ihii 

arms  (or  fourteen  hours  on  lhe2:lrd,  wiirer,  after  conquering  in  a  itonn.' 

eipect'iDg  ibe  I'rendi,  and  several  of  — Walpole  to  U  niagu. 

tbe    men    were   frozen    whm    they  •  JfftaoiM*.  iii.  364,  379. 

abouldbavedlamoantBd.    What  milk-  ■    »  HAd.  pp.M,a-^'<,6. 

»qpg  the  Uarlbonaghm  and  Tuiennea,  *  Ibia.  pp.  3&b.^3%>l. 
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already  known,  and  when  war  was  looked  upon  in  Holland  as 
certain  and  imminent,  that  Aackland  received  in  the  middle  of  J 
the  night  a  secret  and  unexpected  visit  from  De  Maulde.  He 
said  that  Dumouriez  had  returned  to  Ghent  to  take  command  of 
the  army,  and  that  he  wished  for  a  conference  with  Auckland 
in  order  to  try  to  arrange  a  peace.  Auckland  answered  that, 
tiioagh  he  had  once  expressed  a  readiness  for  such  a  conference, 
everything  was  changed  by  the  horrid  murder  of  the  King; 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  see  anyone  representing  the  murderers ; 
that  even  if  Dumouriez  wished  to  make  peace  he  could  not 
control  the  anarchy  in  Paris.  A  repudiation  of  the  decrees^ 
authorising  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Mttnster  and  claiming  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
within  their  own  borders,  were  the  only  terms  England  could 
now  accept ;  and  these  were  terms  to  which  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  the  French  Convention  to  consent. 

The  reception  was  not  promising,  but  De  Maulde  earnestly 
persisted,  and  his  language  opened  out  strange  vistas  of  possi- 
bility to  the  English  minister.  Dumouriez,  he  said,  was  most 
anxious  to  meet  Auckland,  and  he  would  do  so  even  within  the 
Dutch  frontier.  Time  was  pressing,  for  if  no  arrangements 
were  made  the  invasion  of  Holland  must  at  once  take  place ;  y 
but  it  was  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that,  it  was  impossible^ 
to  come  to  an  arrangement.  The  Executive  Council  were  most 
anxious  to  avoid  war  with  England,  and  Dumouriez  himself  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  agent.  Auck- 
land spoke  of  him  as  the  representative  of  the  murderers  of  the 
King.  In  truth  he  looked  upon  that  tragedy  with  unmixed 
detestation,  and  if  he  had  consented  to  resume  the  command 
of  the  French  army  after  it  had  been  accomplished,  this  was  ; 
simply  because  he  was  nowhere  safe  except  at  the  head  of  hisi/ 
troops.  The  danger  of  any  man  who  had  any  name  had  now 
become  extreme.  '  Paris  was  in  the  possession  of  20,000  or 
80,000  desperate  ruffians  from  the  different  departments,  capable 
of  every  excess  that  human  depravity  can  dictate  and  the  most 
hardened  cruelty  execute.'  '  He  suggested,'  Auckland  continues, 
^  a  strange  idea,  that  Dumouriez's  great  ambition  is  to  negotiate 
Mosttera  into  a  practicable  system  of  g07einm^\i\»)  wA^V^tx.  'Ocl^ 
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whole  ia  completed  to  be  ncaved  u  imbtMaiot  in  KnglaDd.* 
While  the  negotiatioo  wh  in  mupenw  De  Msnlde  thoo^ht  that 
hostilities  would  not  bt^in,  and  if  they  did  it  woald  be  only  in  a 
TPry  small  and  merdy  oolonnble  way.  Aad:land  promised  at 
once  to  refer  the  matter  tax  imtractions  to  hia  Goreminent,  bat 
he  told  him  frankly  that  he  conld  give  him  no  hope  of  snccess. 
He  ^70  money,  howerer,  in  this  interview  both  to  De  Manlde 
and  to  his  secretary,  Joobert,  and  he  wrote  home  that  he  was 
'inclined  to  gather'  that  Dnmonriex  hinuelf  might  be  gained. 
He  asked  Grenrille  if  in  that  ease  he  might  oSbr  him  20,0001. 
or  2^,000^  and  half  as  mnch  to  De  Manlde.' 

Next  day  De  Manlde  returned,  bringing  a  letter  from 
Damonriez  asking  for  an  interview  aa  the  frontier,  and  in  this 
oonTersatioQ  and  in  a  titird,  which  took  place  on  the  following 
day,  he  more  fiilly  developed  his  project.  He  assnred  Auckland 
that  he  would  find  Damouriez's  sentimente  about  the  murder  and 
the  murderers  of  the  King  very  like  his  own,  and  he  su^^eated 
that  the  question  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  might  be  settled  by 
igiving  those  provinces  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  allowing 

^Bavaria  to  pass  to  Austria.  If  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime 
Powers  continued  only  a  short  time  longer,  this  exchange,  he 
thought,  might  without  much  difficulty  be  effected.  The  ultimate 
object  of  Dumouriez,  if  Auckland  would  assist  him,  was  to  make 

I  England  the  '  armed  mediator '  for  restoring  peace  to  Europe. 

VAuckland  naturally  asked  how  far  these  plana  were  sanctioned 
by  the  authorities  in  Paris.  De  Maulde  answered  that  Dn- 
monriez  had  told  the  Executive  Council  that  be  would  seek  an 
interview  with  Auckland ;  that  he  had  received  from  them  full 
powers  and  had  shown  them  bis  letter  to  Auckland,*  but  that 
he  bad  further  views  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  His  main 
object  was  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  army,  and  with  ite 
asBistonce  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  under  some  form  of 
'  government,  and  at  the  proper  moment '  he  would  attempt  it  in 
a  way  which  would  astonish  all  mankind.'  * 

'  Aarkland  wrotB  lo  GreDville  no  •tsteEaeDt  was  not  trae.     Lebrun  fcnd 

lc*i  ttiut  three  letlen  OD  Jua.  21i  (one  Uarst  alooe  were  iafonDtil   of    the 

oSicUland  the  oihvr  twu  nectet  und  imentioiM   of    Dumuui U-i,   and    the 

oaDttdeiiluI)    diiaciibiDg  this   inter-  tttnxi  wM  not  i'rou;,'ht    before    the 

Ti«w.  CoaaciL    Mlmoira,  iii.  385. 

■  Aocordlng  to  the  ucouat  girea  ■  AuokUud  to  OreDville,  Jui.  29, 

^  Duaouiiea  in  Lis  ■  U^molres/  this  SI,  1793. 
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AacUand  expressed  himself  to  his  Government  overwhelmed 
by  ihe  responsibiUty  which  these  strange  interviews  had  thrown 
upon  him,  and  quite  unable  to  oome  to  any  decision  about  the 
sinoerity  or  intentions  of  Dumouriez.  His  doubts  must  always 
be  shared  by  historians,  and  it  is  now  idle  to  conjecture  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences  to  Eurc^  if  the  projects 
foreshadowed  by  De  Maulde  had  come  to  pass.  Dumouriez,  in 
his  own  brief  account  of  the  matter,  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
alacrity  with  which  Auckland  received  the  overture,  audit  may, 
I  think,  be  confidently  added  that  he  has  greatly  misrepresented 
his  own  intentions.  He  says  that  his  object  was  to  secure  i 
the  neutrality  of  Holland  and  England  at  a  time  when  the' 
military  situation  was  almost  desperate,  but  that,  having  ren* 
dered  this  service  to  his  country,  he  meant  publicly  to  detach 
himself  from  the  murderers  of  the  King,  and  to  retire  as  an 
emigrant  to  the  Hague.^  This  account  is  not  consistent  with  the 
letters  of  Auckland,  and  it  is,  to  me  at  least,  incredible  that  a  man 
as  ambitious  and  as  clear-sighted  as  Dumouriez  undoubtedly 
was,  can  have  either  wished  to  sacrifice  the  power  which  he 
obtained  through  his  command  of  the  army,  or  imagined  that,  if 
he  did  so,  any  treaty  which  he  signed  would  be  observed. 

Before  the  interview  between  Dumouriez  and  Auckland 
could  take  place,  another  train  of  events  had  come  to  maturity, 
which  made  it  useless  or  impossible.  The  execution  of  the 
King  on  January  2 1  had  hurried  on  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
Morris,  in  relating  to  Jefferson  the  circumstances  of  the  tragedy, 
predicted  with  his  usual  sagacity  some  of  its  effects.  '  I  believe,' 
he  said,  '  that  the  English  will  be  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiastic  honor  against  France  which  their  cool  and  steady 
temper  seems  to  be  scarcely  susceptible  of.''  The  ghastly 
scenes  of  the  September  murders ;  the  almost  daily  accounts  of 
fresh  murders  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  present  rulers 
of  France;  the  torrent  of  insults  poured  upon  the  English 
Government  by  proininent  French  politicians ;  the  circular  letter 
of  Monge;  the  report  of  Brissot;  the  reception  of  disaffected 
Englishmen  by  the  Convention ;  the  constant  rumours  of  French 
intrigues  in  England  and  Ireland,  had  all  contributed  to  raise 
the  anti-Gallican  sentiment  to  a  point  of  horror  and  repulsion 

*  Ifhfwirei,  iU.  394,  395.  •  Worli,  U.  276. 
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that  it  was  not  eaaj  to  Testawn.  Hie  diploiiutio  negotutum 
between  tbe  two  oonntriw  had  alraody  oeaaed.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  had  fonnslly  annoonced  to  Chaavelin  that  Englutd  wonld 
not  permit  the  treaty  lehtdng  to  the  navigatifHi  of  the  SdieUt 
to  be  annulled,  and  that  if  Fraooe  deeired  peace  irith  England 
ahe  must  abandtm  her  oonqneata  and  oonfioe  henelf  within 
her  territory.  Tbo  IVench  Qoremment  had,  aa  tonaaXlj,  an- 
nounced their  detennination  o!  "'"'"*V'''"g  the  opening  <^  the 
Scheldt  and  of  oraitinnisg  thfur  oocapation  of  Belginm,  sod 
they  had  threatened  to  dedan)  war  if  the  hoaUIe  pmpantioiu 
of  Enghuid  omtinaed.  Qrann]le  bad  rejoued  t^at  England 
would  persiat  in  the  meaaniM  which  ahe  deemed  neoeeaaiy  for 
her  aecority,  and  he  had  pontiTely  refoaed  to  receive  the 
QredentialB  of  ChaaTelin,  or  to  recognise  him  as  pooooooing  any 
other  poffltion  than  that  which  he  had  derived  from  the  King  of 
France.  Snch  was  the  sitoation  when  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  Lewifl  XVI.  arrived.  Since  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
no  event  in  a  foreign  country  had  produced  such  a  thrill  of 
horror  in  England.  The  representations  in  the  theatres  were 
countermanded.  The  Court  moaming  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  popalation.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  Whig  poli- 
tician,* it  was  worn  by  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  the  corners  of  streets,  in  every  public  place,  the  details  of  the 
execution  were  placarded,  hawlced  about,  and  eagerly  discussed 
by  indignant  crowds,  and  when  the  King  drove  oat,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob  crying  '  War  with  France ! '  The 
horror  of  the  nation  was  espressed  from  countless  polpit«, 
while  the  Sacrament  was  exposed  on  the  Catholic  altars.  For  a 
time  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard,  and  Fox  himself 
declared  in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  that  there 
was  not  a  person  in  Europe,  out  of  France,  who  '  did  not  con- 
sider this  sad  catastrophe  as  a  most  revolting  act  of  cmelty  and 
injustice.'  * 

Pitt  at  once  seized  the  opportunity.  On  January  24,  when 
the  torrent  of  emotion  was  at  its  height,  Grenville  wrote  a  letter 
to  Chanvelin  directing  him  within  eight  days  to  leave  the 

■  Sm  Ashlon's  Old  Timet,  p.  38G.         l&nd,  see  aome  lllnstratioiu  collected 
•  Ann^l  Jftfitter,  1T93,  p.  939.      b^  EmoQ^  p.  UB. 
C!a  Ibe  Im^reuioa  prodaoed  in  Eng- 
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country.  '  The  character/  he  wrote,  ^  with  which  you  have  been 
invested  at  this  Court,  and  the  functions  of  which  have  been  so 
long  suspended,  being  now  entirely  termioated  by  the  fatal 
death  of  his  late  Most  Christian  Majesty,  you  have  no  more  any 
public  character  here.  The  King  can  no  longer,  after  such  an 
event,  permit  your  residence  here.' 

On  the  28th  the  whole  correspondence  between  the  King's 
ministers  and  Chauvelin  was  laid  before  Parliament,  with  a  royal 
message,  in  which  the  late  event  in  Paris  was  designated  as  an 
'  atrocious  act,'  and  an  immediate  augmentation  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  was  demanded.  It  was  necessary,  the  message 
said,' '  for  maintaining  the  security  and  rights  of  the  King's 
dominions,  for  supporting  his  allies,  and  for  opposing  views  of 
aggrandisement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  France  which 
would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe,  but  are  peculiarly  so  when  connected  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  principles  which  lead  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duties,  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all 
civil  society.'  * 

Pitt  had  probably  never  represented  more  truly  the  prevail- 
ing sentiments  of  the  English  people  than  when  he  dismissed 
Chauvelin.  His  act  was  intended  as  a  protest  against  what 
nearly  all  Englishmen  regarded  as  the  cruel  and  unprovoked 
murder  of  a  friendly  sovereign ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Chauvelin  had  no  acknowledged  diplomatic  character,  that  his 
uno£5cial  negotiation  had  ended  in  an  irreconcilable  difference, 
and  that  he  had,  as  an  individual,  given  the  g^vest  provocation 
to  the  Government.  As  it  was  truly  said,  no  English  minister  ' 
who  mixed  in  monarchical,  as  Chauvelin  had  done  in  republican 
intrigues,  would  have  been  tolerated  in  Paris  for  a  week.  Be- 
sides this,  if,  as  Pitt  believed,  the  war  had  become  inevitable, 
it  was  a  matter  of  high  policy  to  enter  into  it  supported  by  a  y 
strong  wave  of  popular  feeling.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  neither  the  murder  of  the  King  nor  any  other  change 
in  the  internal  government  of  France  would  have  induced  him  to  • 
commence  it ;  but  when  for  other  reasons  it  had  become  unavoid- 
able he  naturally  sought  to  carry  with  him  the  moral  forces  of 
indignation  and  enthusiasm  which  might  contribute  to  its  sucoesSi 

*  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  23S,  239,  269. 
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B7  refaging  to  hold  n^  fiuther  009niDniikaU<Hi  with  the  TeprMBo- 
tatives  of  the  morderan  in  Puis,  Pitt  represented  uid  es^fied 
thoae  feelings,  and  be  was  certain  of  a  genuine  popolA  snpport 
if  the  Freach  chose  to  make  Mb  actim  the  occasion  Sir  war. 

The  question  was,  I  think,  essentially  a  question  of  policy, 
Aft«r  all  that  had  happened,  Pitt  had,  it  appeazw  to  me,  a  fall 
right  to  dismiss  ChauTelin,  and  the  expediency  of  the  measnre 
depended  mainly  on  conditions  of  pafalio  feeling  whidi  are  best 

4  judged  by  contemporaiy  opinion.    Two  evil  results,  however, 

.  undoubtedly  foUoirad  tUi  neMnre  of  the  OorenuneBt.    It  pre- 

Ucipitated-a  war)  which,  faowerer,  had  beopme  almost  ftbsolntely 

certain,  and  it  alone  gare  some  Cunt  ooloor  of  pUnsibility  to  the 

charge  of  those  who  tiare  endeaTOored  to  leprasent  the  great 

French  war  as  an  onwarrantable  attempt  to  inteofere  with  the 

.  lintemal  goTemment  of  France^ 

The  end  was  very  near,  but  it  had  not  yet  come.  Chauvelin 
might  have  stayed  in  England  for  eight  days,  but  he  chose  to 
depart  on  the  day  fuUowing  his  dismissal.  The  next  day  a  de- 
spatch arrived  from  Lebrun  fonnally  recalling  biro.  It  was 
written  on  January  22,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  drawn  up  by 
Haret.'  Uke  everything  which  at  this  time  fell  from  his  pen, 
it  was  plausible,  dignified,  and  conciliatory,  and  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  delay  if  not  to  prevent  the  rupture.  As  the 
English  Government  had  declined  to  receive  his  credentials, 
Chauvelin  was  directed  at  once  to  quit  London,  but  he  was  to 
leave  a  letter  for  Lord  Grenville,  saying  that,  as  his  presence 
there  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  was  going  to  France  to  lay 
the  case  before  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  to  add,  however, 
that  if  the  British  Government,  '  reverting  to  more  seemly  sen- 
timents,' desired  to  be  at  harmony  with  France,  the  French 
ministers  would  do  everything  which  was  honourably  in  their 
power  to  re-establish  good  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
They  wished  for  peace.  They  respected  England  as  the  oldest 
of  free  countries.  Tliey  knew  that  even  the  most  successful 
.  war  with  her  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  world ;  but  they  were 
persuaded  that  if  this  crime  against  humanity  were  committe.l, 
im^iartiitl  history  would  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  English 
GoyenuneuL     The  only  definite  point.  &t  iB&a.e  on  which  the 
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note  toached  was  the  Alien  Act.  It  coald  not,  the  writer  urged, 
be  defended  by  the  French  regulations  about  passports,  for  those 
applied  to  all  travellers,  while  the  English  law  was  directed 
against  foreigners  alone. 

The  importance  of  the  despatch  did  not  lie  in  its  arguments. 
It  lay  in  its  conciliatory  tone,  and  especially  in  the  conclud* 
ing  announcement  that  Maret  was  about  immediately  to  go  to 
England  as  Charg6  d' Affaires  to  take  care  of  the  papers  at  the 
French  Legation.  Chanvelin,  before  going,  was  to  inform  Lord 
Grenville  of  this  fact.^ 

Had  it  been  known  a  few  days  earlier,  it  might  have  had  a* 
great  influence,  but  it  was  now  too  late.     Chauvelin  received 
•  the  despatch  while  he  was  already  on  the  road,  and  the  con- 
tents were  in  consequence  never  communicated  to  the  English 
ministers. 

On  the  28th,  Reinhardt,  the  secretary  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  French  Legation,  wrote  describing  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  and  the  excitement  and  rumours  that  were  abroad. 
*  It  seems  evident,'  he  said,  '  that  the  British  Cabinet  has 
unanimously  decided  on  war  with  France,  that  public  opinion 
is  wholly  unfavourable  to  us,  and  that,  even  if  there  were  less 
unanimity,  we  could  not  prudently  separate  the  Government  from 
the  nation.'  At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  the  first  excitement 
produced  by  the  death  of  the  King  has  abated.  The  dangers  of 
the  war  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  a  pacific  overture  might  have 
excellent  effects.  It  would  either  prevent  the  war,  and  thus  de- 
prive France  of  half  her  enemies,  or  it  would  embarrass  the 
ministry  and  break  the  prtssent  formidable  unanimity  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  *  even  if,  as  I  believe,  war  is  inevitable,  what  we  now 
do  will  decide  whether  that  war  shall  last  three  months  or  three 
years.'  * 

Maret  arrived  in  London  on  the  afternoon  of  the  80th.  He 
had  passed  Chauvelin  in  the  night  without  recognition,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  arrival  that  he  learnt  the  details  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  the  non-delivery  of  the  despatch  which  was 
intended  to  prepare  the  English  ministers  for  his  arrival.  He 
at  once  announced  his  presence  by  letter  to  Lord  Grenville, 

>  Lebrun  to  Chanvelin,  Jan.  22,  *  HemVvatd!^  \o  lA^vrocs^  '^vdl.  ^^ 
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bat  be  tboagbt  it  adnnble  not  to  describe  binKlT  as  Cbmrgt 
d'Affaires,  bat  simptjr  as  aa  agent  entrnsted  vith  the  arehires  at 
the  French  LpgatioQ.  Such  a  character,  be  explained  to  hia 
Goremment,  opened  the  door  to  informal  and  confidential  eom^ 
mnnicationa,  whereas,  if  he  at  once  asaamed  a  dlptomatio 
character,  the  English  Goremment  wonld  be  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  either  formallj'  accepting  him  or  expelling  him 
from  the  country.  He  did  not  see  the  mimstera,  bat  he  saw 
Miles,  and  apparently  some  other  persons  who  were  behind  the 
scenes,  and  he  sent  Lebmn  a  fall  and  cariooa  import  on  the 
state  of  affairs.  Miles  agreed  with  Beinhardt  tikMb  a  oertata 
reaction  in  favour  of  peace  had  shown  itself  among  the  middle 
classes,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  waa  reported  to  have  sud  that 
the  mission  of  Maret  was  too  late ;  that  if  God  Almighty  came 
over  as  an  envoy  He  could  not  now  prevent  a  war,  and  that  it 
would  break  out  before  three  weeks.  The  ministry  had  held  a 
council  late  at  night  to  consider  the  question  whether  the 
French  envoy  should  be  received.  He  was  informed  that  the 
King's  personal  influence  had  been  emp1(^ed,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  induce  the  ministers  to  refuse 
to  see  him,  as  it  had  before  been  employed  in  &voar  of  the 
dismissal  of  Chauvelin.  But  Pitt  and  Grenville  urged  tho 
opposite  policy,  and  a  strong  party  on  the  miniGterial  side 
in  Parliament  insisted  that  while  every  preparation  should  be 
made  for  war,  any  reasonable  proposal  of  the  French  ministry 
should  stil)  be  listened  to.  *  The  death  of  the  King,'  continued 
Maret,  '  has  produced  the  effect  which  we  have  foreseen.  The 
hatred  of  the  French  name  is  now  at  its  height.  That  portion 
of  the  naticm  which  is  not  engaged  in  commerce  and  which 
does  not  possess  property  wishes  for  war.  Tlie  mourning 
ordered  by  the  Court  is  worn  by  every  man  who  is  able  to  pro- 
care  for  himself  a  black  coat.  This  universal  mourning  obliges 
me  to  see  no  one,  for  I  should  be  received  nowhere,  nor  could  I 
even  leave  the  house  without  being  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
ignorant  ferocity  of  the  portion  of  the  nation  which  is  still 
called  here  the  populace.'  He  added,  however,  that  the  mer- 
chants of  the  City  and  also  the  country  gentry  wished  for  peace ; 
that  the  news  of  his  own  arrival  in  Londim  had  caused  the 
/bads  to  rise  three  per  cent. ;  that  the  par^  which  desired  par- 
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Uamentary  reform  was  still  active,  and  that  the  ministry  were 
divided.  Pitt  sincerely  desired  peace.  He  knew  that  both  his\ 
snpremacy  and  his  favourite  schemes  of  policy  depended  on  it,  but, 
since  the  death  of  the  King,  Maret  believed  that  the  other  mi- 
nisters inclined  to  war.  Chauvelin  had  made  himself  personally 
obnoxious,  and  his  dismissal  was  due  to  the  irresistible  instinctive 
explosion  of  indignation  that  followed  the  execution  of  the  King. 
Ministers,  however,  were  surprised,  and  the  warlike  party 
gratified,  by  the  precipitation  with  which  he  left  the  country, 
and  those  who  wished  for  war  were  hoping  that  the  French 
would  declare  it.  K  the  French  Government  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  wish,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said ;  if  not, 
Lebrun  was  entreated  to  send  immediate  instructions  whether 
he  wished  Dumouriez  to  be  the  negotiator  or  desired  to 
entrust  the  task  to  Maret  himself.  '  Time  is  pressing.  .  .  . 
To-day  they  are  disposed  to  hear  me,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  would  receive  our  illustrious  general ;  but  dispositions  may 
change  in  a  few  days.'  The  newspapers,  he  added,  had  men- 
tioned his  arrival,  and  he  noticed  that  it  was  the  ministerial 
papers  that  spoke  of  it  most  favourably.' 

Before  this  report  could  arrive  at  its  destination  the  die  was 
cast.  On  February  1,  almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
Chauvelin  in  Paris,  the  Convention  declared  war  against  both 
the  King  of  England  and  the  Stadholder  of  Holland,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  Dumouriez  at  once  to  invade  Holland. 

On  February  4,  before  the  news  of  the  French  declaration 
of  war  had  reached  London,  Grenville  wrote  to  Auckland  that 
the  ministers  had  been  very  seriously  considering  the  proposal  of 
Dumouriez  for  an  interview.  Doubts  of  his  sincerity,  objections 
to  treating  with  anyone  who  could  be  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  regicides,  and  a  profound  disbelief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  anyone  now  answering  for  the  future  proceedings  of 
France,  weighed  heavily  on  their  minds ;  but  nevertheless  the 
King,  wishing  to  omit  no  honourable  means  to  peace,  directed 
Auckland  to  see  Dumouriez.  He  must  tell  him,  however,  that 
he  could  enter  into  no  negotiation  till  the  embargo  which  the 

*  Eraont  pp.  124-129.  DamoarieB  to  Londoiu  but  had  been  turned  back 
erroneotiBly  stated  in  ni8  JUSmoires  at  Dover,  and  this  statement  has  been 
that  Maret  had  not  been  suffered  to  go      often  repeated. 
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French  had  just  laid  on  all  EngliBh  iiopfl  in  Fkcmcb  pcMiti  wu 
raieed,  and  he  mast  tell  him  also  that  in  oonseqnence  of  tliat 
embargo,  and  also  of  *  the  tncoDTeaicnace  which  arose  from  tho 
epecalationB  in  oar  pablic  funds  occasioDed  hf  the  equivocal 
sitafttion  and  the  oondsct  of  M.  Haret,'  his  Majestj  haa 
thoDgbt  fit  to  order  that  perwrn  and  his  aecretarj  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  will  permit  no  other  agent  employed  hf  the 
Execntire  Conncil  to  remain  tiiere.  AncUand  waa  inBtmcted 
to  hear  the  Boggeations  of  Damonriei,  and  to  ask  how  he  coald 
carry  them  into  eflect,  hut  he  mnat  state  clearfy  that  the 
Chanvelin  corr^spODdence  contuned  the  sole  grounda  on  which 
England  wonld  negotiate,  and  that  ao  abandonment  of  all 
French  ccrnqQests  tad  a  wiUidrawal  of  the  obntmooa  decreea 
were  necessary  conditions  of  a  peace.  England  was  now  con- 
nected with  other  Powers,  and  she  most  take  care  that  no  act 
of  hers  was  injurious  to  their  interests.  She  had  not,  how- 
ever, broken  her  nentrality ;  she  would  not  do  so  unless  French 
acta  lel^  her  no  alternative ;  but  from  the  recent  tenor  of  French 
policy  the  English  Crovemment  had  no  donbt  of  the  t^^ressive 
designs  of  France,  and  it  was  partly  hecaose  Holland  waa  abill 
so  onprepared  that  the  smallest  delay  was  to  her  advantage,  that 
they  permitted  thia  n^otiation  to  take  place.* 

It  waa  evident  that  a  negotiation  nndertaken  in  this  spirit 
could  have  no  result.  For  the  past  fortnight  the  English 
Government  seemed  to  have  given  op  all  hopes  of  peace,  and 
on  neither  side  was  there  now  any  real  disposition  to  make 
sacrificea  for  it.  On  the  7th  Maret  quitted  London  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  the  King,  and  at  Cal^a  he  met  the  messenger 
who  was  sent  from  Paris  to  recall  him,  and  to  communicate  to 
him  the  declaration  of  war.  Another  mesaenger  from  Paris 
urived  in  time  to  prevent  the  proposed  interview  between 
Dnmouriez  and  Auckland. 

To  complete  thia  long  diplomatic  history  one  more  despatch 
must  be  quoted,  which  does  mnch  to  elucidate  the  true  senti- 
menta  of  the  English  Government.  It  shows  that  it  was  their 
determination  to  form  at  once  a  close  connection  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  France,  bot  that  they  had  still  great  hopes 
of  defining  and  limiting  the  war  and  of  bringing  about  a 
'  OrearUla  to  AnaUaad,  Fab.  1, 1733. 
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speedy  pacification  of  Europe.  The  letter  I  refei^  to  was 
written  to  Eden,  who  was  just  moving  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
and  was  dated  Febmary  5,  before  the  news  of  the  French 
declaration  of  war  had  arrived  in  London.  Eden  was  in- 
structed to  endeavour  to  establish  a  close  connection  with 
Austria  on  the  affairs  of  France,  and  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  jealousy  or  concealment  he  was  to  inform  the  Emperor  of 
the  overture  of  Dumonriez,  and  to  add  that  while  the  King 
thought  it  best  not  wholly  to  reject  it,  he  was  fully  resolved  not 
to  depart  from  any  of  the  views  or  principles  laid  down  in  the 
correspondence  with  Chauvelin.  'The  King,'  GrenvUIe  said, 
*  desires  to  enter  into  a  formal  engagement  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Eong  of  Prussia  on  the  principles  which  have  always 
been  opened  to  both  those  Powers.  .  .  .  Feeling  the  interests 
of  his  own  dominions  and  the  general  security  of  Europe  en- 
dangered by  the  couquests  made  by  France  in  the  course  of  the 
present  war,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  propagation  of  the 
most  destructive  principles,  he  engages  to  consider  no  arrange- 
ment as  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  France  which  shall  not 
include  the  abandonment  of  all  her  conquests  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  views  of  interference  on  her  part  in  the  interior  of  other 
countries,  and  of  all  measures  of  aggression  or  hostility  against 
them;  provided  that  the  Emperor  shall  on  his  part  engage 
that  if  France  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  months  from  this 
time,  agree  to  make  peace  upon  the  terms  above  stated,  adding 
to  them  stipulations  for  the  security  of  her  Most  Christian 
Majesty  and  of  her  family,  the  Emperor  will  on  his  part  con- 
sent to  such  a  peace ;  and  lastly  that  if  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  these  terms  by  France  the  present  war  should  be 
continued  and  his  Majesty  should  take  part  in  it,  their 
Majesties  engage  not  to  make  peace  with  France,  except  by 
mutual  consent,'  on  any  terms  short  of  these.  '  The  proposal,' 
the  despatch  continues,  '  of  concluding  peace  with  France  in  the 
present  moment  on  the  terms  of  the  abandonment  of  her  con- 
quests and  the  renunciation  of  all  hostile  measures  as  above 
stated,  may  appear  at  first  view  to  militate  with  the  general 
ideas  held  out  by  the  two  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  of  being 
indemnified  for  the  expenses  of  the  last  campaign.  You  will, 
however,  observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  particular  objects  of 
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indeinnificatioB  stated  bj  tbose  Conrte,'  it  is  not  inconniteiit 
with  either  of  them.  Of  that  part  of  the  plan  whidi  relatea  to 
Poland,  I  have  already  atated,  both  to  M.  Jacobt  and  M.  Stadion, 
in  the  moat  nnequivooal  tenna,  the  King'ti  disapprobatim  ttf  that 
project  agaioat  which  fon  have  made  snch  frequent  thoogh  in- 
eS^nal  representationa.  It  is,  however,  of  a  natate  eotirelj 
nnconnected  with  the  Bettlemuit  of  the  affiura  of  France,  and 
though  his  Majesty  nerer  can  consider  it  but  with  disapproba- 
tion and  regret,  he  haa  no  interest  to  oppoae  himself  to  its 
execution  by  any  aotire  measores  on  his  part.  The  Anitrian 
part  of  the  plan  appears  in  every  pwnt  of  view  oonnderaUy  less 
objectionable  though  certainly  attended  witii  great  difficnitiea. 
But  the  execution  of  sadi  a  plan,  if  it  can  at  all  be  oaniod  into 
effect,  obviously  depends  on  obliging  the  I^encb  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  thoee  prorinces,  and  is  so  far  not  incon- 
Btstent  with  the  proposal  of  a  p&cificatioa  on  the  terms  above 
mentioned.'  * 

Similar  overtures  were  at  the  same  time  made  by  the  English 
Government  to  Bnasia.  Ab  early  as  December  29,  indeed,  Pitt 
had  proposed  to  that  Power  that  a  joint  representation  should  be 
made  to  France  assuring  her  that  if  she  would  abandon  her 
conquests,  withdraw  her  troops  within  her  own  limits,  rescind 
the  acts  which  were  injurioon  to  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and 
give  pledges  that  ^e  would  for  the  future  abstain  from  molesting 
her  neighbours,  all  acts  of  hostility  against  her  should  cease, 
and  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  interfere  with  her  Govern- 
ment or  Constitution.  The  Fr«ich  decUration  of  war  inter- 
rupted these  negotiations,  and  it  was  not  until  1800  that  the 
intended  representation  was  disclosed.  The  language  of  Fox  on 
this  occasicm  is  very  remarkable.  He  expressed  his  complete 
approbation  of  the  policy  indicated  in  the  despatch,  but  said 
that  OS  its  contents  had  never  been  communicated  to  the  French 
it  was  mere  idle  verbiage.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  as  for  as 
England  was  concerned,  the  terms  on  which  Grenville  insisted 
were  simply  a  reproduction  of  those  which  were  formally  an- 
nounced to  France  in  the  correspondence  with  Chauvelio,  and 
the   English   Government  hod  in   fact  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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dedaring  its  firm  intention  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
gov^emment  of  Franoe.' 

There  are  few  pages  of  English  history  which  have  been 
more  grossly  and  mischievonsly  misrepresented  than  that  which 
we  are  considering.'  The  account  which  I  have  given  will,  if  I 
mistake  not,  folly  establish  that  the  war  between  England  and 
France  was  of  a  wholly  difierent  kind  from  the  war  between 
France  and  the  great  German  Powers  which  had  broken  oat  in 
the  preceding  year.  France  might,  indeed,  with  no  great  diffi- 
cnlty,  have  avoided  the  German  war ;  bat  she  had  andoabtedly 
received  much  real  provocation,  and  provocation  of  a  kind  which 
no  powerfal  monarchy  would  have  endared.  The  (German  war 
was  also,  in  a  very  great  degree,  an  anti-Revolutionary  war, 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  monarchy.  This  was  the  attitude 
which  Burke  from  the  beginning  desired  England  to  assume, 
but  Pitt  wholly  rejected  his  policy.  It  is  certain  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  peace 
with  France ;  that  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
death  of  Lewis  XVI.  he  abstained  from  any  kind  of  interference 
with  her  internal  concerns ;  that  he  never  favoured  directly  or 
indirectly  the  attacks  of  Austria  and  Prussia  upon  her ;  that  he 
again  and  again  announced,  in  the  most  formal  terms,  the  de- 
termination of  England  to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  and 
especially  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  France.  All  the  schemes  of  policy  to  which  he  had 
especially  attached  his  reputation  and  his  ambition,  depended 
for  their  success  upon  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that,  until  an  advanced  period  in  1792, 
the  English  Grovemment  had  no  doubt  that  they  could  keep 
clear  of  the  contest  and  had  made  no  adequate  preparations  for 
a  war. 

It  is  also,  I  conceive,  certain  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  war  of  1793  was  forced  upon  England  by  gross  and 


>  See  Pari.  HUt,  xxxir.  1313, 
1314,  1369;  WUhetforce't  Life.  ii. 
13 ;  Bufl8eU*8  JA/e  of  Ibx,  iL  301- 
303. 

s  I  most  acknowledge  that,  many 
yean  ago,  misled  by  a  most  mislead* 
ing  pamphlet  of  Cobden  and  by  the 
nmcb  higher  aathority  of  Backle,  I  in- 


troduocd  into  my  History  qf  BationaU 
itm  a  sentence  (which  has  been  ex* 
panged  In  the  later  editions)  blaming 
Pitt  for  the  French  war.  It  shows  at 
least  that  I  had  no  ondne  bias  in 
favour  of  the  oonolosioo  to  which  a 
more  careful  inyestigation  has  led 
ma. 
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Tarioiu  piarocatjons  prooeaSzDg  ft«m  tlie  Rerndationary  party  in 
France.  The  decree  of  Norember  19  promiaiiig  Freoch  usist- 
uice  to  soy  anbjecta  who  nndted  against  thair  mkm,  ihe 
manner  in  which  En^iah  disaffected  citiaem  were  received  hy 
the  French  Conrention,  the  lai^ags  of  inmlt  which  was 
halntnall;  employed  b;  the  moat  promineot  pditiciana  in  fVanoe, 
and  the  pablic  attitode  and  well-known  intr^oea  of  ChaaTelin, 
cbnetitated  together  an  amount  t^  provpoatien  ol  the  most 
Beriona  kind.  No  conttneotal  nation  which  waa  strong  enough 
to  resent  it  woold  have  endored  saoh  prorocation.  Moat  as- 
suredly Rerolntionary  France  woald  not  hare  done  so,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  the  fiither  of  Pitt  had  been  at  this  time 
ditecting  English  affairs  these  things  alone  would  httre  produced 
a  war.  Bot  these  things  alone  woold  never  have  nored  Pitt 
and  Grenville  trom  their  policy  of  peace.  The  real  goTeming 
motives  c^  the  war  are  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  They  are  to  be 
foDnd  in  the  formal  and  open  Tiolation  by  France  of  the  treaty 
re.ating  to  the  Scheldt,  which  England  had  guaranteed — a  vio- 
lation which  was  based  npon  grounds  that  would  invalidate  the 
whole  public  law  of  Europe,  and  attempted  under  circnmatances 
that  deariy  showed  that  it  was  part  of  a  scheme  for  annexing 
Belgium,  conquering  Holland  and  perhaps  threatening  England 
with  invasion.  Th^  are  to  be  found  in  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  the  French  to  incorporate  in  their 
own  repuUic  those  Belgic  provinces  whose  independence  of 
France  was  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  security  (rf  England ; 
in  the  long  train  oi  circumstances  which  convinced  the  English 
ministers  of  the  detennination  of  Revolutionary  France  to  inVade 
Holland  and  to  overthrow  that  Dutch  Government  which  Eug- 
luid  bad  distinctly  bound  herself  by  a  recent  treaty  to  defend. 

These  were  the  real  grounds  of  the  French  war,  and  they 
were  grounds  by  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  mny  be  amply 
justified.  Several  of  the  English  wars  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy 
were  undertaken  for  reasons  which  were  either  unjust  or  doubtful 
or  inadequate,  but  the  war  of  1793  is  not  among  the  number. 
Probably  the  only  policy  by  which  a  collision  with  France  could 
have  been  av(»ded  would  have  been  a  policy,  not  of  neutrality, 
bot  of  active  sympathy  with  the  Kevolution.  But  such  a  policy 
would  have  outn^od  the  oonsdeUM  of  "Enf^viA,  'woo^di. 'Wift 
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placed  tlie  ministiry  which  adopted  it,  in  violent  opposition  to 
English  public  opinion,  and  woald  have  added  incalculably  to 
the  dangers  that  were  threatening  Europe.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
least  likely  that  in  the  scene  of  combustion,  aggression,  and 
general  anarchy  that  was  opening,  England  could  even  then 
have  escaped  a  war,  though  she  might  have  possibly  fought 
with  other  enemies  and  in  another  cause. 

Till  within  a  fortnight  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France, 
the  English  Government  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  taken 
any  step  that  cannot  easily  be  defended,  but  its  conduct  daring 
that  last  short  interval  is  more  doubtful.  Whether  the  expulsion 
of  Chanvelin  after  the  execution  of  the  King  was  not  precipitate 
and  unwise,  whether  the  language  of  Orenville  in  his  later  cor- 
respondence with  Chanvelin  and  Lebrun  was  not  unduly  haughty 
and  unconciliatory,  whether  the  overtures  of  Dumouriez  might 
not  have  been  more  cordially  received,  are  points  which  are  open 
to  serious  doubt.  In  judging  these  things,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  provocations  which  produced  and  justified 
the  war  had  come  to  their  full  maturity  before  the  death  of 
the  King.  The  case  was  complete.  The  war  in  the  opinion  of 
the  English  ministers  had  become  absolutely  inevitable,  and 
their  object  was  therefore  no  longer  to  avert  it,  but  rather  to 
rouse  and  brace  the  energies  of  England  for  the  struggle.  In 
entering  on  a  great  war  the  management  and  guidance  of  popular 
passions  and  prejudices  is  one  of  the  supreme  arts  of  statesman- 
.  ship,  and  it  is  by  its  effects  on  English  public  opinion  that  the 
somewhat  haughty  and  unconciliatory  attitude  of  the  English 
Government  in  these  last  weeks  must  be  mainly  judged.  There 
are  some  questions  upon  which  the  opinion  of  a  later  historian 
is  always  of  more  value  than  that  of  a  contemporary  statesman. 
He  writes  when  the  tangled  skein  has  been  unravelled,  when 
the  doubtful  issues  have  been  decided,  when  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  has  been  judged  by  its  results.  But  the  course  of  conduct 
which  is  most  adapted  to  the  transient  conditions  of  public  feel- 
ing can  never  be  so  truly  estimated  as  by  a  great  statesman  of 
the  time.  There  is  a  period  when  attempts  to  delay  an  inevit- 
able war  are  only  construed  as  signs  of  weakness,  timidity,  and 
vacillation,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  more 
conciliatory  or  procrastinating  policy  after  ^<b  ^x<b&\>Xi\QitL  ^^  >(^^ 
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King  would  have  had  no  resalt  except  to  damp  the  ardonr  of 
the  English  people,  and  to  a1ienat«  or  discourage  their  atlies. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  French  war  was  entered  upon 
by  Pitt  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  that  not  only  the  fonnal 
declaration  of  war,  but  also  the  renJ  provocation,  cama  from 
Paris.  The  war  was  not  in  its  origin  either  a  war  against 
revolution,  or  a  war  of  conquest,  though  it  speedily  and  by 
an  inevitable   procei  hing  of  both  characters. 

When  the  straggle  L  he  party  which  had  been 

preaching  a  crusade  the  centre  of  a  contagious 

anarchy  naturally  a<  iwer  and  inBiience,  which 

the  horrors  of  the  he  growth  of  sedition  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ir  iniphs  of  the  lievolution- 

aiy  armies,  all  contri  en.     On  the  other  hand 

Pitt  found  himself  inaisputabiy  superior  to  his  enemies  on  sea. 
The  finniicial  schemes  for  which  he  specially  cared  had  been 
interrupted,  and  it  is  not  Burprising  that  he  should  havecotneto 
adopt  the  policy  of  Dnndas  and  look  to  tlie  conquest  of  the  ricK 
BOgar  iBlands  of  France  as  a  chief  end  of  the  war.  '  Indemnity 
for  the  past,'  as  well  as  '  secoiity  for  the  future,'  became  the 
avowed  object  of  the  English  Government,  and,  while  their 
military  enterprises  nearer  hone  were  marked  by  extreme 
debility  and  inefficiency,  island  after  island  was  speedily 
conquered.* 

To  the  magnitade  and  danger  of  tlie  war  Pitt  was  for  a  long 
period  entirely  blind.  '  It  will  be  a  very  short  war,'  he  is . 
reported  to  have  said, '  and  certainly  ended  in  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns.' '  No,  sir,'  Burke  answered,  when  such  language  was 
addressed  to  him, '  it  will  be  a  long  war  and  a  dangerous  war, 
but  it  mast  be  undertaken.'  That  a  buikrupt  and  disorganised 
Power  like  France  could  be  a  serious  enemy,  seemed  to  Pitt 
wholly  incredible.  The  French  were  already,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say, '  in  a  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  could  almost  calcolate 
the  time  by  which  their  resources  would  be  consumed.'*  So 
convinced  was  be  that  the  enterprise  before  Mm  would  be 
short  and  ea^,   that  this  great  financier   entirely  abstained 

■  Bee    -niOfr/ere^t  JAtt,  it  BS,  ■  Trtlifr/prM'*  lA^;  U.  IC^  11.  i% 

Sei ;   Moora'i  Lift  </  &«rMaa,  U.      53S. 
aoa,20i. 
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al  the  opening  of  the  war  from  imposing  any  considerable 
Trar  taxation,  and  at  once  added  enormously  in  its  very  earliest 
stage  to  that  national  debt  which  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
great  mission  to  liquidate.  A  speedy  peace,  the  rich  colonies 
that  were  certain  to  be  wrested  from  France,  and  the  magical 
virtues  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  would  soon,  he  believed,  restore 
the  finances  of  England  to  their  former  prosperity.  It  was 
only  very  slowly  and  painfully  that  the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  him  that  England  had  entered  on  a  mortal  struggle,  the 
most  dangerous,  the  most  doubtful,  and  the  most  costly  she  had 
ever  waged. 

In  the  histoiy  of  Continental  Europe,  the  nineteenth 
century  may  be  truly  said  to  begin  with  the  French  Bevolution. 
In  the  history  of  England  the  great  line  of  secular  demarcation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  the  French  war  of  1793.  From 
this  time  English  parties  and  politics  assumed  a  new  complexion, 
and  trains  of  causes  came  into  action  which  only  attained  their 
maturity  at  a  much  later  period.  Pitt  still  retained  for  many 
years  his  ascendency,  but  the  character  of  his  ministry  had 
wholly  changed.  All  those  schemes  of  parliamentary,  financial, 
and  commercial  reform,  which  had  occupied  his  mind  in  the 
earlier  and  brighter  period  of  his  ministry,  were  necessarily  cast 
aside  during  the  agonies  of  the  struggle,  but  tbey  were  not 
simply  adjourned  till  quieter  times.  The  strong  impulse  to- 
wards wise  and  temperate  reform  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  political  classes  in  England  since  the  closing  years  of  the 
American  War  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  French  Revolution, 
and  a  reaction  set  in  which  was  the  most  formidable  in  English 
history  and  which  continued  with  little  abatement  for  about 
thirty  years.  In  the  mean  time  the  immense  increase  of  the 
national  burdens,  the  sudden  and  enormous  agglomeration  of 
population  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  growing  difficulties 
in  Ireland,  had  brought  to  the  surface  problems  which  impera- 
tively required  the  most  enlightened  and  vigilant  statesmanship. 
But  the  Tory  party  which  had  carried  England  triumphantly 
through  the  great  French  war  proved  wholly  incompetent  to 
deal  with  such  problems.  In  the  eyes  of  men  like  Percival  and 
Eldon  every  privilege  was  sacred,  every  change  was  a  step  to 
revolution.      Language  was  employed  about  the  relation   of 
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snlijecta  to  their  rolen  acsrcdj  leM  semle  than  that  of  the 
dirines  of  the  Beatoratioii,  and  a  anllen  roBUtanre  to  all  nfbtm, 
a  besotted  attachment  to  vnrj  abase,  becama  for  maaj  jvan 
the  chatacteristics  of  that  great  party  which  still  pfrfesaed 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Pitt  and  to  deiire  mnch  of  its 
philosophy  from  the  writings  of  Borke, 

The  inQnence  of  the  fVench  Bevolation  aa  the  Whig  paitj 
was  equally  disastroos. '  The  entfaoaiaam  with  which  some  of  thm 
leading  members  of  that  party  legarded  it,  and  their  forioos 
opposition  to  the  measnna  tiiat  led  to  the  oatbreak  of  the  war 
in  1793,  as  well  as  to  its  renewal  in  1£03,  gave  tiiem  aa  anti- 
national  bias  at  least  as  strong  as  that  whidi  the  Tory  par^  had 
exhibited  when  it  was  most  tainted  by  JacolHtiitm.  In  pnblio 
and  private,  Fox  conspiunoosly  displayed  it.*  His  condaet.at 
the  time  of  the  mntiny  of  the  Nora  forms  a  shamefnl  instance 
of  an  English  statesman  subordinating  to  party  animouty  all 
considerations  of  patriotism  in  one  of  the  darkest  moments  of 
his  country's  history ;  and  the  censure  which  is  implied  in  the 
enlogy  of  Scott,  that  Fox  at  least  died  a  Briton,  may  be  amply 
jnstified  by  more  than  one  passage  in  his  cotTespondence.  The 
French  Revolution,  as  Burke  had  predicted,  soon  incarnated 
itself  in  a  great  military  despotism,  and  Europe  groaned  nnder 
the  appalling  calamity  of  transcendent  genius  and  energy  united 
with  gigantic  power  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  most 
colossal  egotism  and  the  moet  insatiable  and  nnscrupnlooa 
ambition.  But  the  Whig  party  assuredly  gained  no  laurels 
during  that  fearful  struggle.  Their  incessant  cavils  at  Arthur 
Wellesley,  the  attempt  of  a  large  section  of  the  party  to  arrest 
the  action  of  the  Government  when  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  threatened  to  reopen  the  chapter  of  calamities  which  had 
BO  lately  been  closed,  the  fashion  that  long  prevailed  among 
Radical  writers  and  speakers  of  eulogising  Napoleon  and  de- 
ploring the  results  of  Waterloo,*  very  naturally  disgusted  and 

■  Grey   once   nmonstrated    with  dence  be  kTOwed.    Tba  trinmplt  at 

him  on  ihs  indiKreliun   of  sonie  of  the    Krench    Qovemment    over    Ibc 

bU   UnguBge   in  f&voDi  of  France.  EuftlUh  doet  Id    fuel   atTord   me    a 

Fox  aimwered :  '  The  truth   U,  I  am  deyrte  of  pleaaure  whiuh  it  is  very 

S>De  (omething  farther  in  hate  Id  rhe  dillicnlt  to  diagiiiie.'    (Fox's  Corre- 

nyliiJi  Ooveroment  tt^an  p«rbi4»  job  ifotuUiee,  iii.  319.) 
•nd  tlie  rest  of  jroui  frieni1i<  are,  and  ■    See     «.(;.      Uaililt'i    I^»    of 

«ertahjlf  laithet  tban  can  mill  [fa-  A'aj>eleim.    Byron  made  no  secret  of 
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alienated  their  conntrymen.  There  were,  no  donbt,  some  excep- 
tions in  the  party.  The  great  secession  from  it  in  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  war  showed  that  to  many  of  its  leading  members 
party  names  were  less  precious  than  the  real  interests  of  their 
country.  The  language  of  Sheridan  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  Nore  was  very  honourable  to  himself,  though  it  is  a 
strange  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  party  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  deserving  of  peculiar  credit.  Henry  Grat- 
tan,  wha  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the  French  Moloch, 
stood  conspicuous  in  the  small  group  of  Whigs  who  loyally  sup- 
ported the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Elba. 
But  the  general  tone  of  the  Whig  party  during  these  terrible 
years  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reform  agita- 
tion of  1832  effaced  the  memory  of  its  foreign  policy,  and  until 
statesmen  of  another  stamp  acquired  an  ascendency  in  its 
councQs,  that  it  regained  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  English 
people. 

Into  these  later  developments  of  English  politics  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1793  closing  the 
peaceful  period  of  the  ministry  of  Pitt  forms  an  appropriate  ter- 
mination for  a  history  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  my  narrative 
to  carry  that  portion  of  my  work  which  relates  to  Ireland  as  far 
as  the  Legislative  Union  of  1800.  It  remains  for  me  now  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  chief  social,  industrial,  and  moral  changes 
which  accompanied  the  political  movements  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  which  form  a  not  less  essential  part  of  the  history 
of  the  nation. 


the  regret  with  which  he  looked  on 
Waterloo.  Napier,  the  historian  of 
the  Feninsnlar  War»  said  of  Napoleon, 
in  one  place  that  We  was  the  only 
snpport  of  real  freedom  in  Europe/ 
and  in  another  that  *  self  had  no 
place  in  his  policy,  save  as  his  per- 
Konal  giory  was  identified  with  France 
and  her  prosperi'y.  Never  before  did 
the  world  see  a  man  scaring  so  high, 
and  devoid  of  all  selKsh  ambition.' 
(See  Bruce's  Z(/>  of  Sir  W,  AdjHer, 
ii.  85.)  Homer  was  no  admirer  of 
Kapolcon,  but  he  voted  against  the 
renewal  of  the  war  after  the  return 


from  Elba.  He  wrote,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  which  ended 
with  Waterloo,  that  he  f erven  ly 
wished  *  f«)r  a  snccessfol  resistance  by 
FrMnoe  to  the  invasion  of  the  allies ;  * 
and  When  Waterl  o  liad  b«>en  fought, 
he  deplored  *  the  dejrradation  of  our 
army  in  being  the  main  instrument  of 
this  warfare  against  Freedom  and 
Civilisation.*  (See  Homer' $  Life,  ii 
258,  274.)  Bobert  Hall  said  of 
Waterloo:  *  That  battle  and  its  r»>sulrs 
seemed  to  me  to  put  b^ck  the  clock  of 
the  world  six  degrees.'  (Hall's  WorkM^ 
vi.  124.) 
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OHAPTEB  TyrTT. 

In  nndertaking  to  write  the  history  of  England  in  {he  eighteenth 
centniy  I  had  propoeed  to  allot  a  ooonderBble  space  to  the 
history  of  mannera  and  morala,  to  indnstrial  derelopmente, 
prevailing  opiniona,  thenies,  and  tendencie*.  One  chapter  in 
aa  earlier  rolnme  haa  accordingly  been  excloaivedy  deroted  to 
tlie  social  characteiistica  of  that  portion  of  the  century  which 
preceded  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  another  to  religious 
tendencies  and  changes,  and  in  describing  the  coarse  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  parliamentary  controversy  I  have  seldom  iailecl  to 
enlarge  npon  those  portions  which  throw  some  light  upon  the 
moral,  material,  or  intellectnal  condition  of  the  people.  In 
the  last  chapters,  however,  these  topics  have  been  somewhat 
neglected.  Foreign  policy  haa  occupied  the  foremost  place,  and 
the  necessity  of  following  in  detail  long  courses  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  has  given  a  different  character  to  my  work.  I 
propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  repair  the  omissioti,  and, 
turning  away  in  a  great  measure  from  the  proceedings  of  states- 
men and  parliaments,  to  bring  before  my  readers  a  nnmber  of 
scattered  facts,  illustrating  from  different  points  of  view  the 
habits,  manners,  conditions,  and  opinions  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  English  people. 

Glancing  first  of  all  at  the  upper  orders,  we  shall  be  at  once 
Btmck  with  the  immense  change  which  has  passed  ovei'  male 
attire  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  contrast  of  colour 
between  male  and  female  dress  which  is  now  bo  conspicuous 
then  hardly  existed;  and  rank,  wealth,  and  pretension,  were 
still  distinctly  marked  by  costly  and  elaborate  attire.  Nor 
was  this  simply  true  of  the  '  bucks,' '  beaux,' '  fribbles,' '  maca- 
ronis,' and  '  dandies,'  who  represented  in  successive  periods  the 
extremes  or  the  eccentricities  of  fashion.  The  neutral  dress 
scarvely  diffeiing  in  shape  or  colour  which  now  assimilates  all 
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classes  from  the  peer  to  the  shopkeeper  was  still  unknown,  and 
a  mode  of  attire  was  in  frequent  use  which  snrviyes  only  in 
Coort  dress,  in  the  powdered  footmen  of  a  few  wealthy  houses, 
in  City  pageants,  in  the  red  coats  of  the  hunting  field,  and  in 
the  gay  colouring  of  military  uniforms.  The  pictures  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough  have  made  the  fashionable  attire  of  their 
period  too  familiar  to  need  a  detailed  description,  and  it  may 
be  abundantly  illustrated  from  contemporary  literature.  Thus, 
when  Lord  Derwentwater  mounted  the  scaffold,  he  was  dressed 
in  scarlet,  faced  with  black  velvet  and  trimmed*  with  gold,  a 
gold-laced  waistcoat,  and  a  white  feather  in  his  hat.  Dr. 
Cameron  went  to  execution  in  a  light-coloured  coat,  red  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  and  a  new  bag  wig.  One  of  Selwyn's  corre- 
spondents describes  a  well-known  highwayman  who  affected 
the  airs  of  fashion  as  going  to  Tyburn  dressed  in  a  blue  and 
gold  frock,  and  wearing  a  white  cockade  as  an  emblem  of  inno- 
cence. Dr.  Johnson's  usual  attire  was  a  full  suit  of  plain  brown 
clothes,  with  twisted  hair  buttons  of  the  same  colour,  black 
worsted  stockings,  a  large  busby,  greyish  wig,  and  silver  buckles; 
but  on  the  night  when  his  play  of  '  Irene '  was  first  acted  he 
thought  it  ri^ht  to  appear  in  the  theatre  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  Goldsmith  went  out 
as  a  physician  in  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and  with  a  scarlet 
roquelaure,  a  sword,  and  a  gold-headed  cane ;  and  he  had  other 
suits  which  were  equally  conspicuous.  Wilkes  wrote  to  his 
daughter  in  Paris,  in  1770,  asking  her  to  beg  Baron  Holbach 
to  purchase  for  him  scarlet  cloth  of  the  finest  sort  and  colour 
to  make  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  most  fashionable 
gold  buttons  for  the  whole.  He  is  described,  by  one  of  his 
friends,  walking  to  town  from  a  house  which  he  had  taken  at 
Kensington,  usually  attired  either  in  a  scarlet  or  green  suit 
edged  with  gold.' 

In  Parliament  the  variety  of  colouring  easily  lent  itself  to 
party  designation.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers  were  conspicuous.  In 
England  Fox  and  his  followers  wore  the  buff  and  blue  which 

'  See   Angelo*s  BemiHiMcence$^  L  of  Selttyn^  L  854,  855;  and  several 

65;      WVke^M     Corret/fOfuU-Mce    (by  ilia  tratiuns  collected  by  Mr  Fun>'tb 

Almon);  IkisweU'ii  Johnton  (Croker's  in  hU  NoreU  tf  ik$  ITighteetUk  C^m- 

edifcionX  pp.  61, 2U3, 2U9 ;  Jesse's  Life  turg,  pp.  58^  59. 
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had  been  the  uniform  of  Washington,  On  the  other  side  of  the 
House  the  dress  of  the  Ck)nst:itutionaI  Club  established  in  1789 
consisted  of  a  dark  blue  frock  with  a  broad  orange  velvet  cape, 
large  yellow  buttons,  and  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  white 
terBpymere.'  The  ministers  wore  their  stars  and  ribands,  and 
Korth  was  habitually  described  in  debate  as  '  the  noble  Lord 
with  the  blue  riba"'! '  T^'n  mrippat  use  of  Court  dress  and 
swords  in  Parliameu  i  the  end  of  the  American 

War,'  but  they  wei  orn  by  a  few  old  members,* 

and  by  the  ministe  ns.     Wmxali  has  given  a 

graphic  description  i  ii     nge  that  took  place  in  the 

appearance  of  the  1  vnfall  of  Lord  North's  mi- 

ni8ttyinl782,   'Thf  a  well  as  the  places  behind 

it  had  bc«n  for  so  nmnj  j^...^  i~c-^>d  by  Lord  Korth  and  his 
friends  that  it  became  difficult  to  recognise  them  again  in  their 
new  fteata,  dispersed  over  the  Oppoaitioo  benches  in  greatcoats, 
frocks,  and  boots.  Mr.  Ellis  himself  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  in  undress.  The  ministers,  their  saccessors,  emerged 
from  their  obscure  lodgings  or  from  Brooks's,  having  tlirown  oET 
their  bine  and  buff  uniforms ;  now  ornamented  witii  the  appen- 
dsgea  of  dress,  or  returning  from  Court  decorated  with  swords, 
lace  and  hair-powder,  excited  still  mors  astonishment.'  Lord  . 
Nugent  having  lately  been  robbed,  among  other  articles,  of  a 
number  of  laced  ruffles,  pretended  that  he  saw  them  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  the  appearance  of  Fox  and  Burke  in  full 
Court  drees  gave  a  point  to  the  witticism.*  At  one  period  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  it  was  carried  even  into  the  ordinary 
dress  of  private  society.  A  scarlet  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons 
was  well  known  to  indicate  an  admirer  of  Pitt,  and  a  buff  waist- 
coat a  follower  of  Fox,  and  enthauastic  Wbig  ladies  delighted 
in  appearing  with  foxes'  tails  as  a  head-dress.* 

The  profuB»ons  were  clearly  marked  by  distinctions  of  dress. 


>  Sland  Barfe*  FmpetK  p.  !!■*. 


plnc«  he  wiut  inrariablj  habited  in  a 


*  Townwnd'ii  HUtcry  ^tkt  Uimte      lull-dreurd  aait  nt  clutJies,  oc 


qf  Cemwom,  il.  Hi. 

*  Wraxall  Kitaa  th«  foUowIn;  He- 
■criptlon  of  RiK^y  u  he  appeared  In 
1T81 :  ■  Ai  if  be  had  meant  lo  i>hniir 
th4t  he  acied  Indepeedently  of  mloie- 
tert.  he  never  mt  on  the  GoTeremeDt 
MUe  of  the  HouM.  .  ,  .  Vfhea  fn  hli 


of  a  purple  or  diirk  c 

iHoe   or  einbnildi^,  tlodi-  bntloMd, 

wtb   his   pwunl  Ibruu   thniugh  the 

pocket.'     (WiftXiiU'a  JUeiKoin,  L  BZ9, 

010.) 

*  Ibid,  ti  187,  IfiB. 

>  TA«  Uun^rr,  t.o.  10  (i;8S> 
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*The  medical  character/  wrote  Sir  John  Hawkins,  speaking  of 
a  period  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  ^  whatever  it 
is  now,  was  heretofore  a  grave  one.  .  •  •  The  candidates  for 
practice,  though  ever  so  yoang,  found  it  necessary  to  add  to 
their  endeavours  a  grave  and  solemn  deportment,  even  to  affec- 
tation. The  physicians  in  Hogarth's  prints  are  not  caricatures. 
The  full  dress  with  a  sword  and  a  great  tie  wig  and  the  hat 
under  the  arm,  and  the  doctors  in  consultation  each  smelling  to 
a  gold-headed  cane  shaped  like  a  parish  beadle's  staff,  are  pictures 
of  real  life  in  his  time ;  and  I  myself  have  seen  a  young  physician 
thus  equipped  walk  the  streets  of  London  without  attracting  the 
eyes  of  passengers.'  ^  ^  A  physician,'  said  a  character  in  Fielding's 
^Mock  Doctor,'  which  was  published  in  1732,  ^can  no  more 
practise  without  a  full  wig  than  without  a  fee.' 

In  the  early  half  of  the  century  clergymen  usually  wore  their 
gowns  when  walking  in  the  streets  of  London. .  In  the  country  the 
distinction  was  less  marked.  There  were  clergymen  like  the  Buck 
Parson  in  '  Belinda,' or  the  squire-in-orders  described  by  Colman 
in  the  *  Connoisseur,'  or  the  workhouse  chaplain  in  Grabbers  *  Vil- 
lage,' who  almost  wholly  sank  the  character  of  a  clergyman  in  that 
of  a  sportsman,  and  in  general  the  distinction  in  tastes,  habits, 
and  occupations  between  the  country  clergyman  and  the  small 
country  gentleman  was  much  less  than  at  present.  But,  even 
in  the  country,  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  a  clergyman 
rarely  appeared  abroad  without  his  cassock,'  and  Jong  after  wigs 
had  fallen  into  general  disuse  they  were  habitually  worn  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Church.  Lord  Eldon  mentions 
that,  at  his  wife's  request,  he  applied  to  the  King  to  be  allowed 
to  dispense  with  his  wig  when  not  engaged  in  official  functions, 
but  the  King  refused  the  permission,  saying  he  would  have  no 
innovations  in  his  time ;  *  and  a  Bishop  of  London  is  said  to 
have  been  refused  admission  to  the  royal  closet  because  he  had 
laid  it  aside.  As  late  as  1850,  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends  some  curious  and  characteristic  recollections 
of  his  boyhood,  when  he  lived  in  England  as  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land.    '  I  maintain,'  he  said,  '  that  the  first  change  and  shock 

■  U^wkinB*  Li/tqfJohMton^pifiS,  Chureh  in  tks  EighUetith  Century, 

*  Many  paiticalara  about  clerical  ii.  469-471. 
dress  in  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  '  Twiss's  Life  ef  EUUm^  pp.  339, 

found  in  AlA^  and  OteHon'e  Ertfftish  340. 
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in  the  ecdeeiaeticnl  balnts  wmi  the  Iritliops  bnng  allowed  to  U7 
aside  their  wigs,  their  pnrple  ocwta,  short  cksaocks  wad  Btockings, 
RDd  cocked  hats,  when  appearing  in  paUic,  for  I  can  remember 
when  Bishop  Hard  of  Worcester,  Conitenay  of  Exeter,  and 
Markham,  Archbishop  of  To^  resided  in  Kew  and  iU  vicinitj, 
that  aa  a  boy  I  met  them  fieqnently,  walking  about  dressed  as  I 
now  tdl  yoa,  in  the  fields  Bod  walks  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
their  m^e  eemmts  appeand  eqn^y  all  dressed  in  porple,  which 
was  the  custom.  The  preaent  Bishop  uf  Oxford  was  the  first 
who  persuaded  George  IV.  to  be  allowed  to  lay  aside  hia  wig, 
because  his  wife  found  him  better  looking  without  it,'  ' '  For- 
merly,' writes  the  same  old  Tny  King,  'all  peen  when  » 
summons  was  issued  never  attended  the  Honse  bat  dieesed  like 
gentlemen  and  peers,  and  not  aa  they  do  now,  like  shopkeepers, 
horse-dealers,  and  tradesmen,  with  coloured  neckuloths  and 
boots.  I  remember  when  no  minister  came  down  to  the  House, 
having  announced  a  motion,  without  being  fuH-dresaed,  with 
his  sword  by  bis  side.' ' 

A  love  of  pageantry,  greatly  in  excess  of  what  now  prevails, 
was  shown  in  many  other  forma.  George  III.  indeed,  though 
extremely  tenacions  of  the  royal  dignity,  was  by  taste  simple 
and  domestic  even  to  a  fitult ;  be  scarcely  ever  received  at  his 
own  table,*  and  the  dinner  in  public  at  Hampton  Court,  which 
had  been  customary  under  his  predecessors,  was  no  longer  held ; 
but  it  was  still  the  rale  for  every  one  to  kneel  to  the  King  on 
entering  his  chamber.*  A  nobleman  or  a  bishop  rarely  visited 
a  country  town  except  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Travelling,  being  chiefly  by  private  carriages,  was,  except  in  its 
humblest  and  most  incommodious  forms,  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  rich  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  roads  were  still  infested  by 
highwaymen  the  many  retainers  who  accompanied  a  great  man 
on  his  jonmey  were  deemed  necessary  for  his  security  as  well  as 
for  his  dignity.  In  this  respect  the  moral  and  political  inBu- 
ence  of  railways  in  levelling  social  distinctions  has  been  very 
great.  The  pomp  and  extravagance  of  English  funerals  in  all 
ranks  had  loiig  been  a  Subject  of  complaint,  and  in  the  case  of 

'  FooblanqDe's  Lire§  itf  U#  Ijiria      Beign  of  Queen  1'iet»ria,  1.  77. 
Strungfiird,  pp.  183,  IBS.  '  JetM,  Ogcrgt  III.  IL  Hi. 

'  bea    Orsville'*    Jeiirtuil   <ff  (A# 
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men  of  l^igh  rank  and  sometimes  even  of  rich  tradesmen  the 
custom  of  lying  in  state  was  still  retained.  Horace  Walpole 
describes  how  10,000  people  pressed  round  the  coffin  of  Lady 
Coventry,  and  how  Lady  Milton  and  Lady  Betty  Germain  stood 
waiting  in  the  mob  in  St.  James's  Square  till  they  could  see 
Lord  Macclesfield  lie  in  state.^ 

The  position  of  the  aristocracy  was  a  more  exceptional  one 
than  it  now  is,  though  their  real  power  had  sensibly  diminished 
ainoe  the  accession  of  George  lU.  The  war  which  the  King 
had  snooessfuUy  carried  on  against  the  ascendency  of  the  great 
fiunilie*s  that  had  existed  under  his  two  predecessors,  the  great 
growth  of  the  popular  or  democratic  element  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  lavish  creations  of  North  and  Pitt,  which  nearly  doubled 
the  peerage  without  importing  into  it  any  proportionate  acces- 
sion of  ability,  and,  finally,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  commer- 
cial fortunes  and  of  fortunes  acquired  in  India,  were  all  in  their 
difierent  ways  abridging  aristocratic  influence.  Still,  that  in- 
fluence, though  almost  wholly  unsupported  by  the  invidious  class 
privileges  which  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  was  enormously 
great.  The  peers  were  the  natural  heads  of  that  landed  interest 
which  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  English  law  to  make  the 
predominant  power  in  the  country.  They  were  the  centre  of  a  tra- 
ditional popular  reverence,  unmistakable  in  its  power  and  sin- 
cerity. They  were  a  class  who  devoted  themselves  from  early 
manhood  and  with  extraordinary  advantages  to  public  life,  and 
they  not  only  constituted  one  House  of  the  Legislature,  but 
largely  influenced  by  their  borough  patronage  the  decisions  of 
the  other.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  eminent  lawyers,  who 
were  readily  welcomed  into  their  ranks,  almost  all  the  higher 
posts  of  administration  were  in  the  hands  of  noblemen  or  of  men 
of  noble  family.  The  two  strongest  ministries  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  were  the  ministry  of  North,  which  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  which  lasted  for  twenty.  In  the 
Cabinet  of  1770  North  himself  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke  were  the 
only  members  who  were  not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  Pitt 
was  at  first  the  only  commoner  in  the  Cabinet  of  1783.*     The 

1  Walpole  to  Mann,  Kov.  1, 1760 ;  *  See  on  this  subject.  Sir  C.  Lewis's 

Walpole  to  Hertford,  March  27, 1764.  Adntini*tration»   t^   Great   BriUHn, 

See  too  AndieyrM*  Eighteenik  Century^  pp.  92,  93. 
p.  49. 
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power  of  the  nobility  was  snpported  by  great  wealtb  of  the  kind 
wfaicb  cnrriea  with  it  most  social  influence,  and  by  a  superiority 
of  education  and  manners  which  distinguished  them  far  more 
than  at  present  from  the  average  country  gentleman.  It  is  nob 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  separation  between  the  titled  and 
untitled  gentry  should  have  been  more  marked  than  in  our 
generation.  In  '  Humphrey  Clinker  '  the  nobleman  refuses  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  to  the  squire  on  account  of  the  in- 
equality of  their  ranL  itive  reader  of  the  light 
literature  of  the  time  '  struck  with  the  degree  in 
which  the  distinction  ind  commoner  is  accen- 
tonted.  Wilberforce gives ito  reasons  fornot  desiringa 
peerage  that  it  would  exclude  h  Idren  from  intimacy  with 
*  pi-ivate  gentlemen  of  moderat*  inea,  and  clergymen,  and 
still  more,  mercantile  men.' ' 

In  one  important  respect  a  cerm  «trograde  movement  may 
betraci'd.  The  connection  between  the  English  nobility  and  the 
trading  or  commercial  classes,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  notice,  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  prominence  which  commercial  interests 
held-  in  the  policy  of  Pitt,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense 
number  of  the  peerages  which  he  created,  the  dignity  of  a 
British  peerage  was  in  hia  ministry  scarcely  ever  conferred  on 
any  man  whose  fortune  was  made  in  commercial  pursuits.  In 
questions  of  peerages  the  royal  influence  is  always  extremely 
great,  and  '  through  hia  whole  reign,'  it  has  been  said,  '  George 
the  Third  adopted  as  a  fixed  principle  that  no  individual 
engaged  in  trade,  however  ample  might  be  his  nominal  fortune, 
should  be  created  a  British  peer.**   '  At  no  period  in  the  history  of 

*  Wilberforce's  Life,  i.  3$S.  often  be«n  TeferTcl  to  especially,  ai 

■  Wnumtl,   J^wtAiiauiiu    J/inu.   L  introduning  into  the  UouM  of  Lords 

<lt.   Smith  the  banker,  who  was  mado  a  natr  description  of  persuD.     I  never 

Lord  Carrin^ftOD,  wm,  Wmall  s»yi,  hettrd  ttt.  Pitt  apeak  on  thii  «u'  ject 

tbe  sole  eiceptioD.    On  the  old  oon-  himEeir,  but  I  have  heard  the   late 

nectioD  between  trade  and  the  peer-  Lord  Melville  say  that  Mr.  Pittalvays 

age,   see  Sir   Bemaid    Butte's   He-  defended  this  creaiion  on  principle, 

wtMremer*.  Ancettral  and  Hittorie,  and  that  he  oiHintained  the  time  was 

pp.   ii-tM,  95,    9S,  99,      See,  how-  oome  when  for  the  sake  at  the  House 

ever,  on  ihe  other  hand,  a    curioui  of   Lords  it  was    de»iiable    that    it 

lelter    of     Lord     Aberdeen    In    the  should   not  be  closed  ugaioat  cnm- 

Croh^    CBrrajMmdeKcg.      Ue  mjs  :  merciaJ    eminence    aay    more    than 

■Mr.  Pitt  has  often  been  reproached  otlier     well  -  founded     prelensiona.' 

for   having    been    too    prodigal    of  (Croker's  Gtrret^imdeKee,  il.  902.) 
peerages,  sod  Lord  Carrington's  hsi 
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England/  wrote  Bnrke  in  1791,  'had  so  few  peers  been  taken 
ont  of  trade  or  from  families  newly  created  by  commerce.  In 
no  period  had  so  small  a  number  of  noble  famiUes  entered  into 
the  counting-hoases.  I  can  call  to  mind  but  one  in  all  England, 
and  his  is  of  near  fifty  years'  standing.'  ^ 

The  space  of  two  long  lives  is  sufficient  to  bridge  the  chasm 
that  separates  us  from  a  society  which  would  appear  as  strange 
to  our  eyes  as  the  figures  of  a  fancy  ball.  With  the  many 
purely  capricious  changes  or  fluctuations  of  fashion  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  here.  The  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  hoops 
of  ladies'  dresses ;  their  long  trains  ;  the  passion  for  tight-lacing, 
which  wbs  carried  so  far  that  Lady  Crewe  on  her  return  from 
Ranelagh  once  rushed  up  to  her  bedroom,  calling  her  maid 
instantly  to  cut  the  laces  or  she  would  faint ;  the  pyramids  of 
false  hair,  which  rose  so  high  that  Rogers  recollected  driving 
to  Ranelagh  with  a  lady  who  was  compelled  to  sit  on  a  stool 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage ;  the  taste  for  ornaments 
made  of  straw,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  and  a  few  other  great  ladies,  became  general  about 
1783;  tbe  mufis  that  were  carried,  and  the  high  heels  that 
were  worn  by  men  of  fashion ;  the  large  gold  or  amber  headed 
canes  of  the  physician ;  the  many  forms  of  wigs ;  and  the  many 
changes  in  the  shape,  size,  and  trimmings  of  hats,  have  been 
abundantly  described  by  the  chroniclers  of  fashion.  There  were 
some  changes,  however,  which  fall  properly  within  the  province 
of  this  book  as  indicating  important  revolutions  in  the  habits  or 
relations  of  classes.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  some  interesting 
notes  on  those  which  took  place  in  the  forty  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  writings  of  Addison  and  the  appearance  of  the 
*  Rambler,'  in  1 750,  mentions  especially  that  during  that  time  the 
outward  distinctions  of  trades  and  professions  had  been  steadily 
fading.  The  clergyman  dressed  more  like  a  layman.  ^The 
apron,  the  badge  of  mechanic  occupations  in  all  its  varieties  of 
stuff,  was  laid  aside.'  Physicians  discarded  their  great  wigs, 
and  assumed  what  Boswell  called  the  '  levity  of  bag  wigs.' 
Lawyers  ceased  to  wear  black  except  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
their  profession.'    In  the  thirty  years  that  followed,  wigs  passed 

■  *  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs/  Works,  viL  24. 
'  Hawkins's  Lye  qf  Johnson,  p.  261. 
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oat  <^  general  use  except  in  the  professional  classes.  In  1765 
the  peruke-makers  presented  a  curious  petition  to  the  King, 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  growing  custom  of  gentle  men' wearing 
their  own  hair,  employiug  foreigners  to  dress  it,  and  when  they 
employed  natives  obliging  them  to  work  on  the  Lord's  Day; ' 
and  they  begged  the  King  to  di3count«nance  these  usages  by 
his  example.  Some  of  the  peruke-makers  who  presented  this 
petition  had  themselves  >  the  custom  they  repro- 

bated, which  so  excite  on  of  the  mob  that  they 

seized  them  and  cut  About  17S0,  as  I  have 

already  h&d  occasion  to  ota  of  wearing  swords  at 

social  gatherings  and  ti  iblic  resort  begairTo"^ 

oat  of  faehion,  and  t>imo    a  very  important 

addiSon  was  made  to  me  c<  .j        \  and  especially  to  that  of 

the  less  opulent  classes,  by  ttae  general  use  of  the  umbrella^ 

Its  history  is  not  without  interest.  In  Queen  Anne's  time 
it  is  mentioned  both  by  Swifl  and  Gay  aa  employed  by  women,* 
bat  op  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  nsed  in  England  by  men,  though  Wolfe,  the  future 
conqueror  of  Quebec,  wrote  from  Paris  in  1752  describing  it  as 
in  general  use  in  that  city,  and  wondering  that  so  convenient 
a  intuitice  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  England,  ^fljuiw^,  the 
famous  traveller  and  philanthropist,  who  returned  to  England  in 
1750,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  carried  an 
umbrella ;  and  a  Scotch  footman,  named  John  MacDonald,  who 
bad  travelled  with  his  master  in  France  and  Spain,  mentions  in 
his  carious  autobiography  that  he  brought  one  to  London  in 
1778  and  persisted  in  carrying  it  in  wet  weather,  though  a 
jeering  crowd  followed  him,  crying,  '  Frenchman,  why  don't  you 


>  This  was  also  a  complaint  of 
HwQKb  More.  Sea  her  TRtnifUt  on 
the  Mannert  of  tht  Ortat. 

■  Annual  Hcgitter,  17Gfi,  p.  64. 
*  'The  lucked-upsempatresB  walks 
with  haatj  strides 
While  BtreamB  run  down   her   oil'd 
™.brai..«d».-  u,^„„.2j,. 

■  Qood  honsenlves  all  the  winter's  age 

dai-pise 
JJetended  bf  the  riding  hood's  dis- 

Or  nadenieatb  tb '  umbrella's  oil;  shed 


Safe  throagb  the  vet  on  cUnkiag 

patteos  tread. 
Let  Feisian  dames  th'  mnbretla'*  ribs 

display 
To  guaid    their   beanties    from  the 

nunny  ra; ; 
Or  Bweating  Bla*eB  Bopport  the  shady 

WheD  Eastern  monorcbs  show  their 

state  sbroBd ; 
Britannia's  winter  only  knows  its  wd 
To  guard  from   chiltr  showers    the 

wsiUung  otH^' 

Q«3'»  Trttia, 
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get  a  coach  ? '  In  about  three  months,  he  says,  the  annoyance 
almost  ceased,  and  gradaally  a  few  foreigners  and  then  some 
Englishmen  followed  his  example.  Defoe  had  described  an 
nmbrella  as  one  of  the  contrivances  of  Robinson  Crnsoe,  and 
umbrellas  were  in  cons^nenoe  at  one  time  called  '  Robinsons.' 
They  were  long  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  extreme  effeminacy,  and 
they  multiplied  very  slowly.  Dr.  Jamieson  in  1782  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  used  one  at  Glasgow,  and  Southey's 
mother,  who  was  bom  in  1752,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she 
remembered  the  time  when  anyone  would  have  been  hooted  who 
carried  one  in  the  streets  of  Bristol.  A  single  coarse  cotton 
one  was  often  kept  in  a  coffee-house  to  be  lent  out  to  customers, 
or  in  a  private  house  to  be  taken  out  with  the  carriage  and  held 
over  the  heads  of  ladies  as  they  got  in  or  out ;  but  for  many 
years  tho^e  who  used  umbrellas  in  the  streets  were  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  mob,  and  to  the  persistent  and  very  natural 
animosity  of  the  hackney  coachmen,  who  bespattered  them  with 
mud  and  lashed  them  furiously  with  their  whips.  But  the 
manifest  convenience  of  the  new  fashion  secured  its  ultimate 
triumph,  and  before,  the  close  of  the  century  umbrellas  had 
passed  into  general  use.^ 

In  the  last  years  of  the  century  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
and  Crompton  were  effecting  a  complete  transformation  in  female 
dress,  and  greatly  modifying  the  dress  of  men.*  The  costly 
silks  which  had  hitherto  been  so  prominent  in  the  ordinary 
attire  of  the  upper  classes  almost  disappeared ;  woollens  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  cottons,  muslins,  and  calicoes  which  were 
now  produced  in  such  cheapness,  and  with  such  endless  and 
graceful  variety,  came  into  general  use.  And  while  these  great 
inventions  were  changing  and  simplifying  English  dress  and 
almost  obliterating  the  external  distinction  of  classes,  a  great 
wave  of  fashion  in  France  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  a 
republican  simplicity.  It  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  admira- 
tion for  the  Americans  and  in  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  and  we 

*  Bangsteron Umbrellas;  Roberts's  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  colleo- 

Soeial  Jti$torg  of  the  Southern  Conn'  lions  relating  to  |mi»lic  m>inners  made 

tiei^  p.  6t>0;  Soathey's  Comvumjjlace  by  Francis  Place.    (Uri  ish  Museum, 

Book,  I  674 ;  Pugh's  Life  of  Hanway,  Add.  M8S.  27.  8;;7.) 
p.  821 ;  John  MaciX>Dald's  14f$  and  *  MacpVvet«)tL«  AmmiU  4    C««m 

jrhit»A(lZ90),pp,  262,283.    Several  flidro«,  iv.  ^V« 
particahka  about  the  use  ol  umbrellas 
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may  BOOH  tmce  ita  imitataon  or  its  connteipait  in  England. 
Wraxsll,  who  was  a  keen  obaerver  of  boc^  matten,  attribnteg  it 
largely  to  the  example  of  Fox.  In  early  life  this  etatesman  had 
been  a  typical  man  of  faBhion,  and  there  ia  a  cnrions  description 
of  him  in  an  old  magaEine  as  he  appeared  as  a  yoong  man,  with 
'  his  chapeau  bras,  hia  red-heeled  shoes,  and  his  bine  hair-powder ; ' 
bnt  during  the  American  War  he  gsre  another  tnm  to  tjie 
prevailing  fashion.  'Mr.  Fox,'  says  Wrazall,  'and  his  friends, 
who  might  be  swd  to  dictate  to  the  town,  aSecting  a  s^le  of 
neglect  about  their  persons,  and  manifesting  a  contempt  for  all 
the  usages  hitherto  established,  firat  threw  a  swt  of  discredit 
on  dress.  From  the  House  of  Commons  and  tlie  dabs  in 
St.  James's  Street  it  spread  through  the  private  assemblies  of 
London.  But  though  gradunlly  undermined  and  insensUily 
perishing  of  an  atrophy,  dress  never  totally  full  till  the  era 
of  Jacobinism  and  of  Equality  in  1793  and  1794.''  This  period 
indeed  marks  a  complete  revolution  in  English  dress.  It  was 
then  that  the  picturesque  coi-ked  hat  went  out  of  fashion  and 
was  replaced  by  the  tall  bat,  limp  indeed,  and  coloured,  but 
of  the  same  ungraceful  shape  as  that  which  now  prevails.* 
Then,  too,  the  silver  buckle  was  exchanged  for  the  ordiaaryshoe 
tie.  Muslin  crav&ts,  pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boots  came  into 
fashion,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  was  wholly  changed. 
Like  the  Roundheads  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  democrats 
of  the  eighteenth  century  adopted  the  fashion  of  cutting  the 
hair  short,  and  they  also  discarded  as  inconsistent  with  republican 
simplicity  that  hair-powder  which,  since  the  abolition  of  wigs, 
had  been  invariably  worn  by  the  upper  classes.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that,  among  the  young  students  at  Oxford  who  were 
foremost  in  taking  this  step,  were  Southey  and  Savage  Landor.* 
But  the  new  fashion  would  hardly  have  prevailed  su  quickly  had 
it  not  been  supported  by  other  influences.  Pitt's  tax  upon 
hair-powder,  which  wds  imposed  in  1795,  had  a  considerable 
eSect.  It  contained,  indeed,  a  long  and  curious  list  of  ex- 
emptions, which  shows  how  completely  the  use  of  hair-powder 

'  '^'nutaU'H  Memoir;  i.  1.1.^.  It  may  bo  seca,  kmong  other  pictuies, 

*  Kairliolts  JJitlorg  qf  Ciutiime,p.  tn  Ui:iubruiill't  Aujlil  l\alei. 

MS;  A»bK/aa  Odd  liuidt,  p.  SB.    The  *  furaUir's  H/e  ^  Sacoj/e  Za»dtit^ 

mbmpe,  boKever,  bad  mora  than  once  l.4T,U. 
oeea  worn  ia  much  earlier  period*. 
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was  then  looted  apon  as  a  social  necessity.  In  addition  to  tho 
royal  family  and  their  servants,  clergymen  not  possessing  1001. 
a  year,  subalterns  in  the  army,  and  officers  in  the  navy  nnder 
the  rank  of  masters  and  commanders  were  exempted,  and  in 
private  families  all  daaghters  except  the  two  eldest.' 

The  tax  was  a  guinea  a  head,  and  it  was  expected  to  prodace 
210,000^  a  year,  bat  it  was  soon  veiy  generally  evaded.  Many, 
through  the  pressure  of  economy,  gave  np  the  nee  of  powder.  A 
few  great  Whig  fiimilies,  and  among  them  the  House  of  Bassell, 
discarded  it  as  a  protest  against  the  French  War,  which  the  tax 
oontribated  to  support  j '  and  wh^n  com  rose  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  almost  to  famine  price,  most  men  deemed  it 
•  matter  of  charily  and  patriotism  to  prevent  a  large  and  osetesa 
expenditure  of  flour.  Hur-powder  was  abandoned  at  conrt, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  totally  disappeared  from  fashionable 
attire.* 

From  tliis  time  English  male  dress  assumed  substantially  its 
modem  aspect,  though  the  love  of  bright  and  contrasted  colours 
was  not  immediately  replaced  by  the  Puritan  sobriety  which 
now  prevails.*  Like  all  great  changes  of  fashion,  this  was  not 
effected  without  producing  some  severe  temporary  distress,*  and 
if  it  has  added  considerably  to  the  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness 
of  life,  if  it  has  diminished  or  destroyed  a  great  sphere  of  vanity 
and  weakness,  it  will  hardly,  I  suppose,  be  denied  that  the 
world  has  lost  something  by  the  total  banishment  of  all  ideas  of 
beauty  and  grace  from  one  great  dspartment  .of  human  things. 
Wraxall,  in  a  book  which  was  published  in  1815,  declared  t<hat 
the  two  preceding  centuries  had  scarcely  produced  a  greater 
alteration  in  respect  to  dress,  etiquette,  and  form,  than  the  last 

'  Anti.  Beg.  1756.  p.  179.  thonglit  proper   to   throw  off  thdp 

»  See  Ashton'E  OU  Timet,  p.  61,  bodice.    The  silk   «inl  stuff  weaiwm 

■  Full      paniculnn     about     the  must  be  eiiunlly  wretched  from  the 

abtin'toi^msnt  of  hair  powder  will  be  universal  wear  ot  linen  and  mnsl'u; 

foQDd  in   Fairhoifs  HUtorf  if  Cot-  the  bucltle- makers  can  bu  little  le'* 

tume',  Ashton's  0J^  Tlnuj,-  PUiterial  embarrassedfromthegeneTatadoption 

Hieterf,  vii.  780,  7«1.  ot  leather  slioe-rtrintt",  »nd  the  nn- 

*  8ae  the  lntece«ting  remarks  of  fortunate  carps  of  hair.dret<sen  aro 

Ur.  Hoteley,  lieminiieeneeM  of  Taivnt  conilfpied  to  miwi7  and  dei)«ir  b/ 

cult  VUtagc*,l.  Hi.  theuew  geQeratlonoI  ro'ind-hwds.' — 

'  Thus   a    pamphleteer    in    1798  Etia^  an  the  PiilUicai  tiirMButaMiM 

writw:  'The  whols  tribe  of  staj-  qf  Jrelani  undn  Lvri  CMM^Mk^if- 

mmkaw   ouut   now   be   In    «ztrema  89,00. 
dlMaaa  teatOM  the  temah  mz  have 
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iopty  years,  and  that  a  costuras  wbich,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
wasooBfiaed  to  the  Levee  and  Drawing-room,  was  in  the  be- 
giuning  of  it  worn  '  by  peraons  of  condition,  with  few  exceptions, 
everywhere  and  every  daj.' ' 

The  ghowirg  simplicitj  of  English  dress  most  not,  however, 
be  regarded  as  any  indei  of  the  decline  of  iuxnry.  Wealth  had 
been  increasing  with  great  rapidity  to  the  eve  of  the  AmcricaD 


War,  and  though  En 
checked,  a  rapid  reviv 
Pitt.  The  political  ii 
may  have  perhaps  p 
weight,  but  it  is  itnpt 
baneful  influence  whit,- 
already  qnated  theeloqne 
the  saddeb  influx  of  Asiatic 
natural  produce  of  laboui 


s  then  for  a  time  severely 
ing  the  Administration  of 
le  Indian  Nabobs  obtained 
iggoration  of  their  social 
struck  with  the  great  and 
ascribed  to  them,  I  have 
1  which  Chatham  deplored 
wfiiUli,  wliich  not bein^  'the  regular 
-  and  industry '  was  bringing  in  its 
train  Asiatic  Inxury  as  well  as  Asiatic  principles  of  government. 
Bnrke  looked  npon  the  invaGion  with  at  least  equal  alarm. 
Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Chesterfield  written  abont  1772,  expressed 
his  belief  that  Indian  wealth  had  so  cormpted  England  that  she 
bad  now  entered  upon  her  period  of  decadence,*  and  Home 
Tooke,  as  we  are  told  by  his  bii^^pher,  *  observed  of  English 
manners  that  they  had  not  changed  by  degrees,  but  all  of  a 
sadden ;  and  he  attributed  it  chieSy  to  our  connection  with  India 
that  luxury  and  corruption  had  flowed  iu,  not  as  in  Greece  like 
a  gentle  rivulet,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  torrent.' ' 

The  prevailing  types  of  amnscment  had  not  very  materially 
changed  since  the  first  half  of  the  centnry.  Uunelogh  and 
Yaaxhall  stilt  retained  their  popularity,  bat  not  their  position, 
for  formidable  rivals  were  drawing  away  the  upper  classes. 
Almack's  Rooms  were  opened  in  17G5,  a  subscription  of  ten 


>  Wraiall'a  A/imu.  L  1.15.  Some 
ODiioiia  periicnlais  of  the  vay  ia 
wbicb  ttiB  ordiiiBT]-  dn-s«es  of  fofihioa- 
al  le  I  Fe  in  one  geocratioa  were 
atirt-iid  for  the  thentre  Id  Ihe  oeit 
will  be  Iiund  in  Tat«  Wilkiiwm-s 
tlemein  (1790),  iv.  t6-ii.  Ua  sbjb: 
'Tbirtj  yean  ago  not  b  Temptv  or 
deaent  diemetX  young  rata  but  wore 
*  rteh  fpM-iaoed  Jut  and  Ecailet 
""toooW  with  a  broad  gold  lace  .  .  . 


alw  \iisiA  frocts  for  moming  dress,' 
and  he  mentions  Ibat  lii»  acion  otiLl 
occasiitnallj  wore,  ■  fur  old  ch*iBcters 
oE  wealth,  a  enir  of  parplu  cloth  with 
gold  tcllum  boles  Khai,  I  froiint-ntlr 
vore  nhtQ  a  )  onnt;  iiinn  as  a  Cuihion- 
able  drcM.'— Tale  Willciiuou'*  J/«- 
wutirt,  <v.  87.  St). 

•  Amval  JltffUtfr,  I7T3.  p.  !1  T. 

*  &Uv\uiu'«  Lyfa  ^f  Uotm  Tftia, 
ILiBS. 
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guineas  entitling  the  members  to  a  weekly  ball  and  supper  for 
twelve  weeks,  but  their  real  attraction  was  the  deeg^j^lay,  of 
which  they  soon  became  the  special  centre.^  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  Madame  Gomelys,  a  foreign  singer,'  who  was  described 
by  Walpole  as  the  '  Heidegger  of  her  age/  opened  a  social  club 
called  'The  Society/  at  Carlisle  House  in  Soho  Square;  and  her 
assemblies,  her  subscription  balls,  her  '  harmonic  concerts,'  and 
above  all,  her  masquerades,  for  a  few  years  attained  th,e  wildest 
popularity.  Masquerades  were  constantly  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  chief  demoralising  influences  of  the  time,  and  Horace  Walpole 
mentions  one  which  so  emptied  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
produce  an  adjournment.  The  taste,  however,  like  many  others, 
fell  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  the  brilliant  manager,  who 
had  for  some  years  chiefly  provided  the  fashionable  amusements 
in  London,  ended  her  days  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  Pantheon, 
a  splendid  assembly  room  intended  as  a  winter  Ilanelagh,  was 
opened  in  Oxford  Street  in  1770.  It  was  the  first  great  work 
of  James  Wyatt,  and  it  for  a  time  enjoyed  much  popularity. 
Gibbon  mentions  a  subscription  masquerade  there  which  cost 
the  subscribers  no  less  than  5,000Z.,  but  a  few  years  later  the 
taste  diminished,  and  the  Pantheon  was  converted  into  si^ 
ordinary  concert  room  and  theatre.' 

In  1 764,  by  the  King's  order,  the  immemorial  custom  of 
playing  h^ard^n  Twelfth  Night  at  Court  was  discontinued,  and 
the  Kinga3tS?wards  issued  strict  orders  that  nogamingwM  to 
beallowed  in  the  royal  palaces,*  But,  in  spiteoTrbyal  precept 
and  example,  and  in  spite  also  of  a  number  of  laws  which  had 
in  the  preceding  reign  been  enacted  against  gaming,'  there  was 
as  yet  little  or  no  diminution  of  this  passion.  Charles  Fox  once 
said  that  the  highest  play  he  had  ever  known  was  between  1772 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War,^  and  the  statement 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  Horace  Walpole.'    About  1780 


Ay\^Li^ft 


*  Jc8se*8  Life  of  ScXvtyn^  i.  360, 366. 

*  She  is  oUled  eo  by  Walpole. 
She  is  said,  however,  in  Edwards*s 
Aneedctes  of  Paintituf,  p.  6'^  to  have 
been  bj  birth  an  Irishwoman. 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  ii.  82-94,  96, 
97, 13?,  134,  lid;  Ann.  Pcff.  1771,  pp. 
139, 1 40 ;  see  too  Miss  Barney's  EveUna; 
AMim*s   aid   Time*,   pp.   217-224; 

Angela's Heminiseuacci,  L  88^07^ 


«  JessA*s  Oeorge  ITT.  i.  245.  Cor- 
rettpondence  of  George  III,  and  Lord 
JV>r<A,  1.  237,  238. 

*  For  a  snmmarj  of  the  many  laws 
against  gaming,  see  Ulackitone,  book 
iv.  chap.  13,  §  8. 

'  See  a  note  to  Croker's  BosweU 
p.  501. 

«  Letters  to  Moan  ^i.^^^ 
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&ro  snpersecled  loo  as  the  popnlar  gsme,  and,  aUhongli  H  waa 
one  of  thoBO  which  a  law  of  George  II.  had  distindly  specified 
as  illegal,  it  was  notoriondy  carried  on  at  the  houses  of  several 
ladies  of  the  first  position  in  society.  In  1796  Chief  Justice 
Kenyon  delivered  a  charge  in  which  he  dwelt  on  this  ^^ndal 
and  threatened  to  send  even  the  first  ladies  of  the  land  to  the 
pillory  if  they  were  convicted  befinre  hiniy  and  Gillray  carica- 
tured three  of  the  most  conspicnons  of  the  ofienders  as  *  Faro's 
daughters'  standing  in  the  pilloxy.  In  the  following  year 
Lady  Buckinghamshire  and  two  other  ladies  of  position  weore, 
in  fact,  condemned,  not,  indeed,  to  the  pillory,  bat  to  pay  Sftj 
pounds  each  for  illegal  gambling.  It  was  proved  that  they  had 
gaming  parties  by  rotation  in  each  other's  houses,  and  sat 
gambling  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning.^  Private  lotteries 
had  been  already  condemned  by  law,  but  public  lotteries  were 
still  annually  instituted  by  authority  of  Parliament.  They  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  frauds  and  abuses,  and  to  a  great  ad- 
ditional system  of  gambling  in  the  form  of  an  insurance  of 
undrawn  tickets,  and  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1773  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  their 
suppression.  Such  a  measure  found  little  or  no  support,  but  a 
law  was  passed  in  1778  which  put  an  end  to  some  of  their 
abuses,  and  reduced  the  number  of  dealers  in  lottery  tickets 
in  England  to  fiffcy-one.  In  the  previous  year  there  had  been 
more  than  four  hundred  lottery  offices  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood alone.' 

The  growing  lateness  of  the  hours,  which  we  have  noticed 
during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  century,  still  continued.  In 
the  country,  it  is  true,  the  fox-hunter  was  already  in  his  saddle  at 
break  of  day,  and  at  the  universities  it  was  not  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  that  the  old  dinner  hour  of  twelve  was 
abandoned ; '  but  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  especially  during  the  American  debates,  sat 
later  than  it  had  ever  done  before,*  and  Horace  Walpole,  when 
an  old  man,  complained  bitterly  of  the   difficulty  he   found 

>  See  A8hton*8  Old  Itfli^f^pp.  166-  Zi/e,  i.  33 ;  Gilbert  Wakefield's  Zi/e, 

1S2.  i  153. 

•18  Oearge  JIT,  c  22;  Macphcr-  *  Towiuiend's  HUt.  eftJte  JImhw  of 

mon'B  ABnait  0/  Commeroe^  ilL  620;  Ornmonu^  ii.  380,  382^389;    (atto- 

AdoJphag,  iv.  fll^2IS.  iptrndenee  of  Gcorje  111,  cmA  Lonrd 

'  Bishop  WtUsan'a  Aneethtet  of  kU  ^tO^  \.  2ft\. 
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in  adapting  his  habits  to  the  increased  lateness  of  London 
honrs.  ^ Everything/ he  wrote  in  1777,  'is  changed.  .  •  .  I 
do  not  like  dining  at  nearly  six,  nor  beginning  the  eve^ing  at 
ten  at  night.  If  one  does  not  conform  one  most  live  alone.' 
'  The  present  folly  is  late  hours.  Everybody  tries  to  be  parti- 
colar  by  being  too  late.  ...  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  go  to 
Ranelagh  two  honrs  after  it  is  over.  You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  it  is  literal.  The  music  ends  at  ten ;  the  company  go  at 
twelve.  Lord  Derby's  cook  lately  gave  him  warning.  The  man 
owned  he  liked  his  place,  but  said  he  should  be  killed  by  dress- 
ing suppers  at  three  in  the  morning.'  ^  Among  the  minor 
social  habits  which  may  be  noticed  F^as  the  introduction  from 
France  about  1770  of  the  custom  of  visiting  not  in  person,  but 
by  cards ;  *  and  a  great  increase  of  lounging  rides  on  horseback. 
Burke  noticed  the  latter  as  a  serious  check  to  economy  among 
the  gentry.  '  Few  beside  elder  brothers,'  he  added,  '  ever 
thought  of  ridiug  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  except  on  particular 
occasions,  till  within  the  last  thirty  years.  .  .  .  Men  who  could 
have  no  other  object  but  that  of  sauntering  made  more  use  of 
their  limbs.'* 

Hard  dridking  among  the  upper  orders,  though  it  had 
diminished,  was  still  very  common,  almost  imposed  by  the 
social  code,  practised  by  men  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  countenanced  to  an  extreme  degree  by  the  example 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.^  There  were  hackney  coachmen  who 
derived  tbeir  chief  gains  from  crui$ing  at  late  hours  through 
certain  quarters  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
drunken  gentlemen.  They  conveyed  them  to  their  homes  if 
they  were  capable  of  giving  their  address ;  and,  if  not,  to  cer- 
tain taverns  where  it  was  the  custom  to  secure  their  property 
.and  to  put  them  to  bed.  In  the  morning  the  coachman  called 
to  take  them  home,  and  was  in  general  handsomely  rewarded.* 
Horace  Walpole  describes  a  violent  quarrel  at  the  Opera,  which 
was  due  to  Lord  Gomwallis  and  Lord  Allan  having  come  in 

>  Lctieri  to  Mann^  Ml.  7,  80,  112.  one  of  his  conversatrons  with  Mrs. 

See  too.  on  the  hours  of  the  eigh-  Crewe. 

te^Dihoentarjr:  6omme*s  ^(?M/2tfMMiii*«  *  Some  canons  particahirs  aboat 

Alayazine     Library^    ManHcrs    and  the  exa>ssive  dnuking  of  the  Prince 

CustotHM^  pp.  16, 17.  of  V/ales  will  be  foand  in  the  mcewtl) 

*  Walpole's  Za^ft  JonrwiU^  ii.  13.  pablUhed  TemVcv\scii2.Tk!neA  ^I^^t^saSl. 

'  IhiM  was  noticed  by  JBurke  ia  *  NVsXk(a«  Iks  Or*mVMiX«>  ^V 
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drnnk  and  insnlted  Mr,  Kigby  in  the  pit.  The  nietnoira,  the 
correspondence,  and  the  novels  of  the  time  are  full  of  illustra- 
tions  ot  the  prevalence  of  the  vice,  and  they  show  also  the 
coarseness  and  the  violence  of  manners  it  brought  w  ith  it,  the 
oaths  which  were  constantly  on  the  lips  of  men  of  fashion,  the 
persecutions  with  which  young  ladies  of  beauty  and  distinction 
were  often  pursued  in  public  places,  the  coarse  aiid  stupid 
practical  jokes  which  wei"  "—  ^-'^- —  and  which  were  especially 
directed  against  fow  same  time  it  is  certain 

tiuA  in  these  respeci^  rement  had  been  already 

effected,  and  the  decli  n  the  upper  orders  both 

in  Engluid  and  Irela  i:ruaps  not  in  Scotland,*  is 

nniveraally  admitted.  lOu,  who  boasted  that  he  had 

himself  drunk  when  at  a  s  much  as  three  bottles  of  port 

■t  a  sitting  without  being  uii  rorse  for  it,  and  who  afterwards 
gave  up  all  wine-drinkiqg  on  the  ground  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  drink  it  in  moderation,  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
he  remembered  the  time  '  when  all  the  decent  people  of  Lich- 
field got  drunk  every  night  and  were  not  the  worse  Uiought  of;  * 
and  he  ascribed  the  change  chiefly  to  the  general  snbstitntion 
among  the  smaller  gentry  of  wine  for  ale.'  Lord  Shelbume 
could  remember  when  in  some  country  districts  '  several  of  the 
best  gentlemen,  members  for  the  county,  drank  nothing  but 
beer.'*  The  change  to  a  more  expensive  beverage  naturally 
diminished  drunkenness,  but  much  must  also  be  ascribed  to  a 
growing  and  general  refinement.  It  was  noticed  that  smoking 
had  also  decreased  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  it  speedily  revived  during  the  great 
French  War.*  With  the  decline  of  drinking,  and  also  with 
the  increased  comfort  of  home  life,  taverns  had  in  a  great  degreo 
lost  the  place  which  they  had  held  in  tiie  Elizabethan  period, 
and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  the  centres 
of  social  gatherings ;  but  they  were  still  employed  much  more 
than  in  the  present  day  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 

'  H&nj  pnrticnlsra  on  tbit  BnbjPCt  Ian"!  dnring  tlio  latter  half  of  the 

lri11beiDundt.-otlec<edmMr.Kon>tli'B  eighieeutli  centuc;,  see  Chainbcie's 

•dmiiuble  little  book  ua  T&e  AaealitU  iTaitiiieitt  ef  fJUnbutyh. 

^  t\e  tighUent\   Centtirg.  %  book  ■  Boanell  (Cruker*  ed.),  pp.  SS3, 

wbhb   baa  helped  me  mooh  in  the  G7B. 
ptmeat  chapter. 

*  fbic^u^j-eutdnuikeoDesvinSoob' 
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in  the  middle  of  the  century  more  than  twenty  of  them  were 
dostered  ronnd  the  Royal  Exchange.* 

The  public  fencinja^-matches  with  swords,  which  had  grown 
np  in  England  afler  the  Parliamentary  wars,  which  had  been 
extremely  popolar  under  Anne  and  under  George  I.,  and 
which  seldom  ended  without  some  effusion  of  blood,  had  now 
almost  passed  away.  The  most  famous  were  held  in  the  bear- 
garden of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  but  ^  assaults  of  arms '  were 
also  common  entertainments  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses. 
Figg,  who  was  one  of  the  last  great  fencing-masters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  remembered  by  a  sketch  of  Hogarth, 
and  the  Italian  Domenico  Angelo  as  a  lover  of  Peg  Woffington, 
a  friend  of  Sheridan  and  Garrick,  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
fencing  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  the  father 
of  a  writer  who  has  left  not  only  a  classical  work  on  his  own 
art,  but  also  some  curious  reminiscences  of  his  time.*  With 
the  decline  of  fencing  the  love  of  boxinpr  jncreaa^^  and  the 
brutalities  of  the  prize-ring  were  never  more  popular  than  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bull-baiting,  how- 
ever, was  now  but  little  attended,  except  by  the  mob,'and  it 
was  attacked  in  Parliament,  and  very  frequently  fix)m  the  pulpit. 
•The  bull^rn^ningatTutbuiy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  prao- 
tisefffrom  the  days  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  finally  suppressed  in 
1778  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Steward  of  Tutbury.'  The^  cockpit  was  patronised  chiefly  for 
its  association  with  gambling ;  but  the  stream  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  centres  of  fashion  was  manifestly  running  against 
it,  though  many  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  attached  to  it, 
and  though  it  probably  flourished  as  much  as  ever  in  country 
villages  and  towns.  When  the  Bang  of  Denmark  visited 
England  in  1768  he  was  taken  to  a  fox-chase  and  a  cock-fight 
as  typical  English  amusements.^   One  of  the  figures  in  Hogarth's 


>  Seet&n  interestiDg  sketch  of  the 
histoiy  of  taverns  in  Hawkins's  Life  of 
JohfiMtm^  pp.  87,  88. 

*  An  admirably  complete  accoant 
of  these  fencingr-matcbes  and  of  all 
the  other  matters  relating  to  that  art 
in  England  will  be  foond  in  Mr. 
Egert4)n  Castle's  valuable  work  on 
SekooU  and  Matten  of  Fence  (1885). 
Angela,  who  was  «  vejj  graceful 
honeman,  sat  .as  a  model  for  the 


equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  in 
Merrion  Square,  Dublin.  A  number 
of  extracts  from  old  newspapers  re- 
lating to  the  different  kinds  of  prise- 
fights  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
AjQdrews  and  of  Mr.  Asbton. 

*  Compare    Strutt's    Sporti    and 
Pastimes,     pp.    279,    280.      Blaine's 
Enoyolopadia,   of   Ruroi   ^porlv,  "^ 
12*J 
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pictnie  of  a  oock-fight  oommemonites  the  cnrioiui  fact  that  Lord 
Albemarle  Bertie,  who  was  totally  blind,  waa  among  the  moat 
assiduous  and  enthosiaatic  devotees  of  the  sport.* 

Horse-racing  waa  steadily  increasing.  It  waa  naturally 
favoured  by  the  improved  means  of  commnnication,  which  made 
it  more  easy  to  attend  the  diief  oentreSy  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  tax  which  Pitt  imposed  in 
1784  on  every  hone  that  was  entered  for  a  race,  and  on  every 
plate  that  was  won.  It  waa  mentioned  during  the  discussion  of 
these  taxes  that  about  five  hundred  plates  were  annually  run 
for  in  England.'  The  first  three  Hanoverian  sovereigns  did  not 
patronise  the  race-course  aa  warmly  as  the  Stuarts,  but  several 
members  of  the  royal  family  gambled  greatly  at  Newmarket. 
The  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger  were  all  founded  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  this  period  also  be- 
long James  Layman  and  George  Stubbs,  the  first  considerable 
English  painters  of  racehorses.  Coursing,  also,  which  had 
long  been  popular  as  a  form  of  hunting,  appears  then,  for 
the  first  time,  to  have  been  treated  on  a  considerable  scale  as 
a  form  of  racing  or  gambling,  and  the  earliest  coursing  clubs 
in  England  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  Fox-hunting,  which  as  a 
separate  sport  is  almost  a  creation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
steadily  advancing  in  its  prominence  among  English  field-sports, 
though  the  strict  preservation  of  foxes  was  not  yet  common.^ 


>  Nicholl's  Memoirs  of  Hogarth^  p. 
86S.  *  The  following  instance,'  writes 
Blanco  White,  'will  show  yon  to  what 
degree  the  pa.«<sion  for  ball  tights  can 
grow.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had  some  yean  ago  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  sight.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  a  blind  man  would 
avoid  the  scene  of  his  former  enjoy- 
ment, a  scene  where  everything  is 
addressed  to  the  eye.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  is  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  amphitheatre.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
appearance  of  every  bull  he  greedily 
listens  to  the  description  of  the 
animal  and  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  fight.  His  mental  concef<tion  of 
tl'O  exhibition,  aided  by  the  well- 
knowD  cries  of  the  multitnde,  is  so 
rfnd  that  when  a  burst  of  applause 
mllowa  bis  attendaokt  jost  to  hint  at 


the  event  that  drew  it  from  the  spec- 
tators, the  unfortunate  man's  face 
gleams  with  pleasure,  and  he  eci  ocs 
the  last  clappings  of  the  circus/ — 
Doblado's  LetUrt  from  Spain^  pp. 
158, 159. 

'  8ee  the  curious  debate  on  the 
subject.  Pari.  Hist.  zxiv.  1251, 12521 

*  See    Blaiue's    IMejfclopadia  of 
Bnral   Sporti,    pp.    584- 5S6.      Lord 
Wilton's    EnglUh    Sports    in   their 
Jlelation  to  EnglUh    Charocter,  pp. 
165-175. 

*  Thas  Campbell  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1774  wrote :  •  The  fox  .  . .  is 
not  only  pursued  by  dogs  for  sport-, 
but  destroyed  everywhere  and  by 
every  method  that  can  be  devised.'— 
Political  Surrey  of  Great  Britain^  ii. 
20S.  iLTthux  Yon.tvK  oomplains  that 
Yiaxes  wexe  Mme.^ea  w^  'nxm^Ks^^^ 
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The  new  passion  for  sea-side  watering-places  produced  a  new 
form  of  amusement  in  the  regatta  which  was  first  introduced 
from  Venice  in  1775.^ 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  regarded 
as  the  golden  age  of  the  English  theatre.  It  saw  Garrick, 
Macklin,  and  Barry  in  their  prime ;  it  witnessed  the  splendid 
rise  of  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  well  as  the  lighter 
graces  of  Miss  Farren,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Mrs.  Abingdon,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  great  Shakspearian  revival  was  at  its  height, 
it  also  produced  the  plays  of  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Foote,  and 
Home.  Thdre  was  an  incontestable  improvement  in  the  moral 
tendency,  and  still  more  in  the  refinement  of  the  theatre,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  a  coarseness  which  excited  no  reproba- 
tion  under  George  I.  was  no  longer  tolerated  on  the  stage.' 
The  revolt  of  popular  feeling  against  the  legislative  discourage- 
'  ment  of  the  theatre  had  now  become  very  marked.  A  statute  of 
Anne  had  placed  all  actors  in  the  category  of '  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds,' •  but  the  Licensing  Act  of  1737  had  restricted  this  stigma 
to  those  who  acted  without  authority  by  patent  from  the  King, 
or  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.^  The  same  Act,  besides 
imposing  a  censorship  on  plays,  had  provided  that  neither  the 
Grown  nor  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  have  any  power  to 
authorise  theatrical  performances  for  money  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and  in  places  where 
the  King  was  residing,  and  there  only  during  the  period  of  his 
residence.  But  this  grave  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ran  violently  counter  to  public  opinion,  and  this  part 
of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly  inoperative.  In 
the  very  curious  memoirs  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  active  provincial  mfinagers  and  actors  of  bis  time,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  old  theatres  in  provincial  towns  were 
not  suppressed,  that  new  theatres  were  opened,  and  that  in  the 
last  days  of  George  II.  and  the  early  years  of  George  III.  there 
was  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  in  England  in  which  dramatic 
entertainments  were  not  publicly  performed,  sometimes  by  local 

as  to  be  yery  injarions  to  husbandry  >  Ann,  BegUter^  177S,  p.  2 IS. 

in  England,  otherwise  he  makes  no  *  See   Wraxall's  iVff.  Hemi.  ilL 

oomplaint   of   excessive   game   pre-  49. 

servatJon.^/M^Ms/  Aritkmeiie,   p.  »  12  kxme,  «\%Jt,  %y  ^  ^* 

^^  «  10  Geo.  IL  fi^  ^i. 
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actors,  eoroetimes  by  actora  from  Londoa  or  Dnblin.  There 
was  a  company  at  Portamonth,  which  performed  also  regularly  at 
Plymouth  and  Eseter.  There  was  the  Bath  Company,  which 
sometimes  visited  Winchester  and  the  lele  of  Wight.  There 
was  the  Yorkshire  Company,  which  made  its  rounds  throngh  the 
northena  towns;'  and  even  Edinburgh,  in  spite  of  the  violence 
of  Scotch  Preshyterianism,  had  a  considerable  place  in  theatiical 

history.     Plays  were  for  many  y cted  there  by  itinerant 

oompanies  in  the  Tailors'  I        in  Cowgate,  and  iu  1746  a 

theatre  was  opened  in  hough,  as  the  historian 

of  the  Scotch  theatre  traiy  s  out  the  sanction  of  the 

law,  and  in  defiance  of  an  t  ot  1'  rliameot.  Foote  acted 
at  Edinburgh  iu  1759,  and  three  years  earlier,  Home,  though 
himself  a  Presbjteriau  minister,  had  scandalised  his  brethren 
by  brini^ing  out  his  '  Douglas '  on  the  boards  of  the  Canongata 
theatre.* 

SooQ  the  policy  was  adopted  of  passing  special  Acts  of 
Parliament  enabling  the  Crown  to  authorise  Theatres  Royal  in 
provincial  towns.  A  theatre  was  thus  patented  at  Edinburgh 
in  1767,  at  Bath  and  at  Norwich  in  1768,  ot  York  and  at  Hull 
in  1769,  at  Liverpool  in  1771,  at  Manchester  in  1775,  at  Chester 
in  1777,  at  Bristol  in  1778.  A  Bill  for  licensing  a  theatre  at 
Birmingham  was  thrown  ont  in  1777,  after  a  debate  which  aap- 
plies  some  curious  illastratious  of  the  open  manner  iu  which  the 
prohibitory  clause  of  the  Act  of  1737  was  diuregarded.  The 
petition  came  from  the  manager  of  a  theatre  already  existing  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  urged  in  opposition  to  it  that  it  had  no  con- 
siderable popular  support ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  period 
of  three  years,  daring  which,  on  account  of  some  grave  abuses, 
actora  had  been  banished,  there  had  l>eeQ  for  many  years  an 
abundance  of  theatrical  representations  in  Birmingham ;  that 
two  unlicensed  theatres  had  been  very  recently  opened,  and  that 
a  pernicious  system  existed  in  the  town  of  obliging  workmen  to 
take  tickets  for  the  theatre  instead  of  wages.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  the  House  thought  that  no  licensed  theatre  was 

'  Tate  Wilkinion'B  ^(WKfirj.i.  210,  Stase,  p.   25;   Wilkinion's    Newwiri. 

2!1.1i.  Z2T.   See  100  the  sama  writer's  ii.  73,  Ti ;  Clikmbero'i   TntdiUeiu  ^ 

V'anderinff  Patantea.or  IlUtorya/tht  JMinbtirgk.  pp.   32i-S24.      In    1764 

J'lH-itiire  T^fairet;  Wimier'a  Hatimi  Wilkinaon  was  asked  t«  act  at  a  new 

«^-«W*  p.  364.  theatre  wWo\i\ui4  \nA  \)««u  flnlBbed 

'  JacJuonS  Hittorjf  <ifthe  BooUxA.  M  G\asgo«,  ilemnri, m.  ^%^. 
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required,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mucli  moved  by 
the  incontestable  truth  of  the  remark  of  Wilkes,  that  during  all 
the  many  years  in  which  the  Birmingham  magistrates  had  per- 
mitted unlicensed  players  to  perform,  they  had  been  of  their  own 
authority  suspending  the  law  of  the  land — the  very  offence  for 
which  James  II.  had  been  driven  from  the  throne.^ 

In  1788  a  new  system  was  introduced,  by  an  Act  authorising 
magistrates  under  certain  restrictions  to  license  theatrical  per- 
formances.' London  actors  had  already  begun  to  make  annual 
tours  through  the  provinces.  At  first  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
the  jealousy  of  the  provincial  companies,  and  the  notion  of  their 
own  dignity  had  deterred  them,  and  Tate  Wilkinson  claims  to 
have  been  the*  first  actor  from  London  who  had  explored  the 
country  playhouses.  When,  however,  he  published  his  memoirs 
in  1790,  he  noticed  that  'almost  every  theatrical  star  now 
deigned  to  shine  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of  the  three  king- 
doms,' and  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  other  leading 
actors  made  their  true  golden  harvest  in  their  summer  excursions 
out  of  the  metropolis.'  He  has  also  noticed  the  remarkable  fact 
that  in  matters  of  decency  and  morals  the  London  actors  found 
their  audiences  in  the  provinces  much  more  severe  or  fastidious 
than  those  in  the  metropolis.^  In  the  meantime  great  improve- 
ments were  taking  place  in  the  London  theatres  in  the  widening 
of  the  stage,  in  the  beauty  of  the  dresses,  in  the  variety  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  scenery.  One  play,  it  was  said,  in  1790 
cost  as  much  to  put  on  the  stage  as  three  plays  fifty  years  before.' 
The  opera  retained  its  full  popularity,  and  this  period  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  in  the  history  of  domestic  music  for  the 
introduction  of  the  pianoforte.     This  instrument — the  source  of 


>  Pari.  Hiit.  xiz.  198-205.  An- 
other curious  discussion  on  the  state 
of  theatres  will  be  found  in  ParU 
Ui$t.  xviii.  632-643. 

«  28  Georoe  TIT,  c.  30. 

'  Tate  Wilkinson*s  Memoin^  ii. 
164.  iv.  94,  95. 

*  'A  farce,  if  it  possesses  true 
baroour,  in  London  will  be  grea  Ijr 
re  ishcdand  applauded;  in  ihe  coun- 
try, very  possilily.  the  same  (even 
decently,  acted)  will  be  termed  vile, 
low.  vnl^r.  Miid  indelicate.  The 
Zatra/or  Zote  of  Congreve,  the  Trip 


to  SoarhorongK  the  Wayi^fthe  Worlds 
the  Confederticy^  and  others,  are  in 
London  attended  to  as  plays  of  wit 
and  merit  (witness  their  constant 
repetition),  but  in  the  country  not 
permitted,  or  if  permitted  to  appear, 
not  upon  any  account  fashionable, 
which  is  lust  as  bad.*^Wilkijisou*< 
Memt.  iii.  \l\). 

*  See  numerous  particulars  of  the 
changes  in  the  London  theatres  in 
The  Mirror^  a  treatise  a^v^iwAsA  xti 
the  fonrtVx  voVaLiiAQl*I«9u&\^'2^L:^:tti^T^^ 
i/emoirt. 
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mnch  pleasore  and  of  much  annojance — grew  out  of  the  harpsi- 
chord; it  appears  according  to  the  best  accounts  to  hare  been 
invented  by  Cristofoli  of  Pddaa  about  1711 ;  but  it  advanced 
slowly  into  note,  and  no  pianoforte  seems  to  huve  existed  in 
England  till  the  middle  of  the  centory.  It  first  became  gene- 
rally known  by  being  brought  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden 
in  17C7 ;  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  it  became 
common  in  tlie  orchest"*"  "f  *T">  iTn™!;..!,  theatres,  and  it  gradu- 
ally crept  into  most  of  i  upper  classes,' 

In  the  histcry  of  the  latter  half  of  the 

eighteenth  century  is  ai  ipital  importance.     The 

complete  absence  of  ins  stniction  of  art  students, 

and  the  otter  indifferenc  '         by  the  Court  and  tho 

aristocracy  towards  ni  de  the  preceding  half- 

eentnry  one  of  the  most  of  English  art  history, 

and  native  artists  wonid  have  often  found  it  scarcely  possible  to 
Babaist  if  they  had  not  fonnd  a  wide,  though  very  hnmble,  field 
<tf  employment  in  the  innumerable  signboards  which  still  dis- 
tangaiahed  the  London  shops.*  Towards  the  close  of  this  period, 
it  is  true,  the  great  genius  of  Hogarth  sncceeded  in  winning 
him  a  competence,  but  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  popularity  of 
his  prints.  The  prices  given  for  his  greatest  pictures  are  a 
ngnificant  illustration  of  the  prevaUing  taste.  In  1745  be  sold 
no  less  than  nineteen  of  the  aiost  celebrated,  including  'The 
Harlot's  Progress,' '  The  Rake's  I'rogress,' '  The  Strolling  Players,' 
and  'The  FonrTimesof  Day,'  for  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
guineas  and  seven  shillings.  Five  years  later  he  sold  the  six 
great  pictures  of  '  Maringe  A  la  Mode '  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gnineas,  though  the  frames  had  cost  him  more  than  a 
fifth  of  that  sum.  The  '  March  to  Finchley '  was  disposed  of  by 
a  n^e.  The  four  election  pictures  he  endeavoured  to  dispose  of 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  sabscriptions  proved  miserably  insuffi- 
cient, and  Garriek  showed  a  real  generosity  in  giving  two 
hundred  guineas  for  these  pictures,  which  were  resold  in  1823 
for  sixteen  hnndred  and  filly.* 

■  Rlmbsult'a  Ilia.  <^  the  Kart»-  177(1.  pp.  18I~l!t<I:  Smith's  MOeimu 

fortt,  pp.  1»3. 139.  and  kU  71*i«(,  i.  I5~^7. 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  G3S.  637.  Seetoo,  ■  Kieholi'tt  Life ^ //of  rtKvp.**, 

ca  tba  number  or  go  d  artlita  who  3T9-IKI-,  l^fti't  BUnmaga  ^  MrUUA 

pmial«d  ^inn-bofuda,  AnmiuU  JtegitUr,  Art,  pt>.  11»-UV. 
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There  were  soon,  however,  some  faint  signs  that  the  long 
night  was  breaking,  and  that  a  real  interest  in  art,  and  even  in 
native  art,  was  arising.  Uouquet,  an  enamel  painter,  who  had  lived 
in  London  for  thirty  years,  published  in  1755  an  account  of  the 
state  of  art  in  England,  and  while  deploring  its  miserable  con- 
dition, and  the  almost  exclasive  and  undiscriminating  patronage 
of  foreign  works,  he  added  that  during  the  preceding  twenty  or 
thirty  years  auction  rooms  for  pictures  had  been  greatly  multiply- 
ing, and  the  interest  in  art  sales  increasing.  The  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  was  established 
in  1754,  distributed  considerable  sums  in  prizes  to  native  artists, 
and  under  its  auspices  annual  exhibitions  of  pictures  began  in 
1760.  This  society  was  chiefly  founded  by  the  exertions  of  a 
private  gentleman  named  Shipley,  after  the  model  of  the  similar 
society  which  had  been  established  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Madden ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  grant  of  500Z.  from  the  corporation 
of  London  it  was  entirely  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 
Something  was  done  for  English  artists  by  the  Dilettante 
Society ;  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  Drummond,  Archbbhop  of 
York,  and  especially  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  opened  a 
school  and  gallery  for  art  instruction  in  his  own  house,  and 
placed  the  Florentine  painter,  Cipriani,  at  the  head  of  it.  A 
'  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain'  was  established  in  1761, 
and  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1765  ;  and  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Wilson,  and  West  had  already  emerged  into 
notice.  The  first  great  artist,  who  had  returned  from  Italy  in 
1752,  rose  in  a  few  years  to  wealth  and  fame.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  the  power,  the  imagination,  or  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame  that  characterised  the  greatest  masters 
on  the  Continent ;  his  occasional  excursions  into  historical  and 
sacred  art  produced  little  of  enduring  value,  and  even  in  his 
own  lifetime  the  fugitive  character  of  his  exquisite  but  too 
superficial  colouring  was  plainly  seen;  but  his  children  had 
scarcely  been  surpassed  in  art  since  Raphael  and  Correggio,  and 
no  portrait  painter  since  Vandyke  had  delineated  the  nobler  and 
more  refined  types  of  adult  beauty  with  a  more  perfect  dignity 
and  grace.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  under  his 
presidency  in  1768  is  as  important  an  event  m  \k^\iv&\ATj  ^\ 
Britiab  ait  as  the  foundation  of  the  "Roysi.  SocvfeVj  ^  ceoXwx^ 
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earlier  had  been  in  the  history  of  British  science.  The  portraits 
of  Reynolds,  Gainsborongb,  and  Romney ;  the  landscapes  of 
Gaineborough,  Wilson,  and  Barrett,  and  the  historical  pictures 
of  West,  Barry,  and  Copley  at  once  gave  England  a  hi^h  place 
in  the  art  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wliile  the  lec- 
tures of  Keynolds  and  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy 
immensely  widened  the  area  of  art  interest. 

The  progress  of  art  owed  very  little  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Court.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign, 
thongh  the  King  saw  a  eaccession  of  the  finest  pictures  of 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson  at  the  autumn  exhibitions, 
be  did  not  give  a  shigle  commission  to  any  one  of  them.'  He 
disliked  Reynolds,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading 
■Whiga,  and  in  17C4,  when  the  office  of  Court  painter  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds  was  passed  over  and 
the  post  was  given  to  Ramsay.  Gainsborough,  it  is  true,  waa 
afterwards  on  several  occasions  commissioned  to  paint  the  King 
or  members  of  his  family,  but  the  painter  who  was  the  special 
object  of  royal  patronage  was  West.  Between  1769  and  1801 
he  received  no  less  than  34,1871.  for  pictures  painted  for  the 
King,*  and  Court  favour  gave  him  for  a  time  a  position  among 
English  artists  wholly  difierent  from  that  which  he  holds  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  The  great  school  of  English  landscape  grew 
np  in  spite  of  extreme  neglect.  Wilson  lived  and  died  in 
poverty,  and  thongh  the  portraits  of  Gainsborongb  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  his  exquisite  landscapes  were  unsold  and  unappro< 
ciated.  But  the  new  school  of  portraiture  in  England  soon 
drove  all  foreign  rivalry  from  the  field,  though  the  prices  given 
to  its  greatest  representatives  would  appear  strangely  moderate 
if  measured  by  the  standard  of  oar  own  age.  Reynolds  at 
first  charged  ten  guineas  for  his  three-quarter-length  portraits, 
twenty  guineas  for  his  half-lengths,  and  forty  guineas  for  bis 
whole-lengths,  and  these  prices  were  raised  in  successive  periods 
to  fifteen,  thirty,  and  sixty;  to  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one 
hundred ;  and  finally  to  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred 
guineas.  Gainsborough  painted  portraits  at  first  at  five,  and 
soon  after  at  eight  guineas  for  a  head,  and  he  finally  settled  at 
£jri^  gaine&a  for  s  half-length  and  a  hundred  guineas  for  a 
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i?hole-length  porfcrait.  Romnej,  who  was  for  a  time  looked 
upon  as  a  formidable  rival  to  BeyDoIds,  is  said  to  have  made 
in  his  most  prosperous  days  about  4,000Z.  a  year  from  his 
portraits.^ 

In  other  forms  of  art  the  progress  was  less  marked.  In 
architecture  little  was  done  which  has  elicited  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  though  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  Brothers  Adam, 
Wyatt,  and  Robert  Taylor  had  all  a  great  reputation  in  their 
generation.  Somerset  House,  which  was  designed  by  Chambers, 
is  probably  the  most  imposing  work  of  English  architecture  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  period  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  great  country 
houses  that  were  erected,*  and  also  for  the  first  feeble  signs  of 
that  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  which  in  the  nineteenth 
century  became  so  conspicuous.'  In  European  sculpture  the 
star  of  Canova  shone  supreme ;  but  England  possessed  in  Bacon, 
Banks,  Nollekens,  and  above  all  Flaxman,  native  artists  of 
incontestable  merit.  Wedgwood  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing his  beautiful  pottery  works ;  Boydell  gave  a  world-wide 
reputation  to  British  engraving,^  and  there  was  in  all  forms  a 
rapid  difi'usion  of  artistic  taste.  It  was  noticed  that  before 
the  great  popularity  of  Hogarth's  prints,  and  the  Act  of  1735 
establishing  copyright  in  engravings,  there  were  but  two  print 
shops  in  the  whole  of  London ;  but  after  this  Act  they  soon 
appeared  in  the  most  various  quarters  of  the  town.*  Horace 
Walpole,  who  was  himself  an  old  and  intelligent  collector,  has 
preserved  some  curious  particulars  of  the  change  which  had 


*  E<1  wards*  Aneedate$  of  BritUh 
Painting ;  Taylor  and  Northcote's 
Life  of  Reynolds ;  Brock-Arnold*8 
Gaimhorouffh ;  He  1grave*8  Century  of 
Paintert;  FilkinKton's  lAetionary  qf 
Paintert.  Sir  G.  Elliot  wrote  in 
175!>:  *  Gainsborough's  pictareH  are 
selling  for  200^  X^  5(M)/.  a  piece ' 
{Life  of  Sir  George  Eliot,  i.  30H). 
Kneller,  who  after  the  death  of  Lely 
hai  a  more  andivided  ascendency 
than  any  artiiit  under  Georgo  III, 
and  who  wa**  not«trious  for  his  love 
oP  money,  charged  fir  his  portraits 
fifteen  guineas  for  a  head,  twenty  if 
with  one  Ijand,  thirty  for  ah il', and 
thtty  tors  whole  leniftb  (Annual  Re- 
fister,  1764,  p.  53).    Some  jiarticalars 


about  the  prices  of  pictures  under 
Queen  Anne  will  be  found  in  Ashton's 
Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  pp.  279-282. 

'Mr.  Fei^son  reckons  that  at 
least  two  hundred  great  *  manorial 
mansions*  were  erected  in  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth 
century  {Uiitorg  ^  Modem  Arcki' 
teeture,  p.  328).  Many  particulars 
relating  to  them  will  be  found  in 
VaM'dWAy'a  Progress  of  the  Arts. 

'  These  leginnings  are  minutely 
traced  in  Sir  C.  Eastlake's  Recital  of 
Gothic  Aroliiteoture. 

*  See    llac;^V\«nQiDL%    AimmxIU    4 

*  ^"i^  PP-  ^  ^^ 
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in  his  own  lifetime  passed  over  EngUsli  taste,  '  We  have  at 
present,'  he  wrote  in  1770,  '  three  exhibitions.  One  West,  who 
painte  history  in  the  taste  of  Poussin,  gets  ZOOl.  for  a  piece  not 
too  large  to  hang  over  a  chimney,  ,  .  .  The  rage  to  see  these 
exhibitions  is  so  great  that  sometimes  one  cannot  pass  throagh 
the  streeta  where  they  are.  It  is  incredible  what  sums  are 
r^ed  by  mere  exhibitions  of  anything;  a  new  fashion  and  to 

enter  at  which  yon  ]  half-a-crown.     Another 

rage  is  for  prints  of  1  I  have  been  coUecting 

them  for  about  thirl  inally  never  gave  for  a 

meszotlnto  above  one  ^'he  lowest  are  now  a 

crown ;  most  from  haif-t  linea.  .  .  ,  Scarce  heads 

in  books  not  worth  thn  or  five  guineas.   Then  we 

have  Etmscan  vases  m  ire  in  Staffordshire,  from 

two  to  five  guineas,  and  ormolu,  never  made  here  before,  which 
SQCceeds  so  well  that  a  tea-kettle,  which  the  inventor  offered  for 
one  handred  gaineas,  sold  by  auction  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty.' '  The  pictures  of  the  old  foreign  masters  had  risen 
in  eqnal  proportion.  Two  thousand  pounds  were  given  for  a 
picture  of  Gaido,  and  the  price  of  old  paintings  had  tripled  or 
quadrupled  in  a  single  lifetime,* 

While  the  great  artistic  development  was  giving  a  new  ply 
to  popular  taste  in  England  and  attracting  to  the  pnrsuit  of  art 
a  rapidly  increasing  and  often  an  excessive  stream  c^  student^,' 
there  was  a  corresponding  movement  in  the  spheres  of  literature 
and  science.  Whatever  controversy  there  might  be  about  the 
comparative  value  of  the  additions  made  to  human  knowledge 
in  the  eighteenth  and  in  preceding  centuries,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  pre- 
eminently the  century  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  great 
discovery  of  the  lightning  conductor  by  Franklin,  as  well  as  his 
admirable  history  of  electricity,  gave  an  immense  popularity  to 
this  branch  of  science,^  and  the  marvellous  discoveries  (^  the 
French  chemists,  the  impulse  which  Buffon  had  given  to  the 

■  Vi'aJpoWa  Zrtteri  to  Mann,  ii.  97.  ntmost  indigence.'— Twin  I  rig's  Omn- 

•  Ibid.  ii.  23&,  ST3.  fry  fkrgsmaii  in  tig  Eigkttentk  Cm- 

■■The   swuno  of   joang  artiati  (urjr.  p,  1<!I. 

wbo  have  been  Btudenta  in  the  Roy>l  *  Moriti,  a  Prussian  tTaveller  who 

Aoademy,  has  menwdud  the  capital  viiltcd  England  in  ITcS,  was   much 

Bianj'  of  Ibem  fttis  at  preaeuc  in  the       618. 
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study  of  natural  history,  and  the  example  of  the  scientific  en- 
thusiasm which  ran  so  high  in  the  world  of  fashion  at  Paris 
had  all  their  influence  in  England.  '  Natural  history/  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  in  1770, '  is  in  fashion.'^  Goldsmith,  with  the 
smallest  possible  knowledge  of  the  subject,  found  it  profitable  to 
place  his  graceful  pen  at  its  service,  and  his  '  Animated  Nature ' 
had  probably  some  considerable  influence  in  extending  the 
taste.  Dr.  Hill,  who  had  been  appointed  by  George  III. 
gardener  at  Kensington,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  put 
scientific  knowledge  in  a  popular  shape  by  the  system  of  pub- 
lishing in  numbers.  Walpole  says  he  made  fifteen  guineas  a 
week  by  working  for  wholesale  dealers,  and  that  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time  on  six  yoluminous  works  on  botany, 
husbandry,  &c.,  which  were  published  weekly.'  The  many 
popular  scientific  works  of  Priestley  greatly  assisted  the  move- 
ment. A  taste  for  public  lectures  now  sprang  up,  and  a  great 
literature  of  compilations  arose.  The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,* 
which  was  completed  in  1 797,  though  far  inferior  in  genius  and 
influence  to  the  corresponding  work  in  Paris,  was  incomparably 
superior  to  any  similar  work  which  had  appeared  in  England, 
and  numerous  systematic  works  were  written  on  particular 
sciences,  alphabetically  arranged  in  the  form  of  dictionaries.' 

There  was  still  a  great  want  in  London  of  really  public 
libraries  accessible  to  all  students.  The  library  belonging  to 
the  Chapter  of  Westminster,  the  library  of  Sion  College,  and 
the  library  of  Archbishop  Tenison,^  it  is  true,  already  existed, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  century  a  considerable  library  was  accu- 
mulated by  the  Royal  Society ;  but  the  British  Museum,  though 
rich  in  manuscripts,  was  still  miserably  poor  in  printed  books, 
and  Gibbon  complained  bitterly  that  an  English  writer  who 
undertook  to  treat  any  large  historical  subject  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  books  which  must  form  the  basis 
of  his  work,  and  that  '  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  was  still 
destitute  of  a  public  library.'  *  Circulating  libraries,  however, 
which  have  had  a  great  importance  in  the  difi^usion  of  literaiy 

*  Walpole  to  Mann,  ii.  96.  *  Ashton*s  Queen  Anne,  p.  294. 

'  Walpole  to  Zoucbe.  Jau.  8,  17()1.  *  kd wards*  Histortf  of  Libraries^ 

*  See  an  interesting  review  of  this      1.  774.    See  too  a  speech  of  Wilkes 

branch  of  literature  in  Miller's  ito-      on  the  state  ol  \\\yres\«&  Ssi  ^^ai^^asA^ 

/fwi«»/  ^  tis  JEiffhteenth  CMurv,      Pari.  Hist.  lix.  \W-\^^- 
III  109-116.  ' 
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tastes,  belong  especially  to  the  latter  talf  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century.  The  exact  date  of  their  origin  is  di-puted,  but 
they  certainly  existed  a  few  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
ceotary,  and  in  its  last  thirty  years  they  multiplied  rapidly, 
not  only  in  London,  bat  in  the  provincial  towas.  In  1600  it 
is  stated  that  there  were  not  leas  than  a  thousand  circulating 
libraries  in  Great  Britain.'     Book  clubs  and  societies  were  at 


nt  controversies  became 

lar,  and  a  vast  literature 

;e  producing  and  repr&- 

ing. 

Idren's  literature.     Very 

e  e.xercised  so  great  an 


the  same   time    formed, 
in  tJieir  «tyle  and  me' 
of  novels  sprang  into 
eenting  a  greatly  incret 

Much  attention  was 
few  books  in  any  age  or  cuul 
onpire  over  the  tastes  and  sj  Lnies  of  many  successive  geno- 
ratioQS  of  boys  as  '  Robinson  Uniaoe,'  which  was  published  in 
1719,  or  as  '  Sandford  and  Merton/  which  was  published  in  in- 
stalments between  1783  and  1789,  and  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  &iry  visions  of  the  'Arabian  Nights'  wero 
first  thrown  open  to  the  English  imagination.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  many  books  for  little  children  which  were  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century  by  Newberry, 
Griffith  Jones  and  his  brother.  '  Goody  Two  Shoes,'  '  Giles 
Gingerbread,* '  Tommy  Trip,'  and  a  crowd  of  other  little  master- 
pieces, combinirg  in  different  degrees  amnsement  and  instruction, 
replaced  the  rude  chapbooks  which  had  formerly  been  hawked 
about  and  were  the  forerunners  and  the  models  of  a  vast  litera- 
ture which  is  not  one  of  the  least  characteristic  and  important 
products  of  the  lyneteenth  century.* 

The  bine-stocking  clubs,  which  were  so  popular  about  1781, 
were  signs  of  the  desire  of  ladies  of  fashion  to  give  a  more 
Berioos  and  literary  character  to  female  society,  and  the  ad- 
mirable letters  of  Lady  Mary  Montagn,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and 
Mrs.  Delany  show  the  high  level  of  intelligence  to  which 
^ey  sometimes  attained.     The  unprecedented  multiplication  of 


■  Bee  M[11ei'a  Eetntpeet  af  tka 
£igbU«ntk  Uenturg,  iii.  31H;  Buckle's 
hUtorf  qf  CitUuatim,  L  3'J2,  393 ; 
Foajrth'g  JVorelM  tjf  the  Eighteenth 
Om/tiry,  p.  166:  Annual  Begittett 
1761.  p.  3u7. 


*  Much  infornutioD  retuiog  to 
Newberry  t,\iA  bU  {.ublimtioiu  liua 
laiely  beeo  cotleoted  bj  Mr,  Cbarlei 
We.ih  in  hii  Soolueller  tf  tit  latt 
Ctntwrif. 
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female  authors  was  a  significant  feature  of  the  time.  It  re- 
flected that  steady  improvement  of  female  education  which  had 
been  in  progress  through  the  century,  and  it  had  a  great 
influence  in  banishing  coarseness  from  English  literature,  in 
stimulating  those  branches  of  it  which  are  most  in  harmony 
with  feinale  aptitudes  and  tastes,  and  in  destroying  the  foolish 
prejudice  which  had  long  treated  serious  studies  as  unbecoming 
in  a  woman.  Of  the  female  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  is  true,  very  little  remains.  The  history  of  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
which  Walpole  classed  with  the  histories  of  Robertson,  and  which 
Madame  Roland  pronounced  to  be  hardly  iAferior  to  Tacitus,  has 
long  since  sunk  into  a  darkness  as  black  as  that  which  covers 
the  equally  famous  ^  Botanic  Garden '  of  Darwin,  and  the  still 
more  popular  ^  MeditiStions '  of  Hervey.  Few  modem  readers 
turn  the  pages  of  Hannah  More,  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Radclifie, 
Miss  Seward,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  or  the  learned  Mrs. 
Carter ;  and  the  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  still 
linger  in  the  memory  of  thousands,  were  written  in  extreme  old 
age  and  long  after  the  century  had  closed.  Some  of  these 
writers  played  a  useful,  though  subordinate  and  ephemeral,  part 
in  the  great  religious  and  educational  movements  of  their  time. 
Others  were  in  their  day  deservedly  popular  novelists ;  but  they 
have  been  displaced  by  changing  tastes  and  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing throng  of  their  successors.  The  ^  Rights  of  Woman ' 
of  Mary  Wollstonecroft,  however,  still  retains  some  historic  in- 
terest as  perhaps  the  first  English  example  of  a  class  of  litera- 
ture and  speculation  which  has  since  become  very  prominent. 
The  *  Evelina '  of  Miss  Bumey  will  long  be  read  as  the  most 
faithful  picture  of  the  fashionable  amusements  of  its  genera- 
tion; and  in  Maria  Edgeworth  the  last  years  of  the  century 
produced  a  novelist  who  may  be  justly  placed  in  the  same  high 
rank  as  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  manners  of  the  gentry  all  over  the  country  were 
steadily  and  rapidly  assimilating.  The  distinction  between  the 
nobility  and  the  other  gentry,  and  the  immense  distinction 
between  town  and  country  were  both  diminishing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  still  thousands  of 
country  gentlemen  who  had  scarcely  ever  beeivftbT^JckSt  ^toroiXSwOT 
homes  than  their  county  town,  while  among  \^^  '^^x  >3!aa\iiaiavXA  ^^ 
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life  hnd  been  for  generations  almost  unchanged.  Among  thera 
at  least  there  was  aa  yet  no  religions  scepticism,  no  political 
agitation,  no  claaa  antagonism,  scarcely  any  curiosity  about  the 
outer  world,  and,  until  sisty  or  seventy  years  of  the  century 
had  passed,  singularly  little  social  or  economical  change.  Tho 
Btand&rd  of  tnateriiil  well-being  was  on  the  whole  high  and 
Bteady,  and  life  glided  on  smoothly  and  nneventfully  amid  the 
Bame  landmarks.  It  was  common  in  country  districts  for  a 
Sunday  suit  to  descei  >  son.     It  was  put  on  when 

the  church  bell  rang  at  it  aside  when  the  service 

had  concluded,  and  in  t  i  of  far  bygone  generations 

were  ^till  in  actual  use.     many  3  after  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  it  was  stated  ;  beaver  hats  made  in  tho 
reign  of  Charles  II.  might  be  oflen  s  en  in  the  village  churches.' 
The  reprobation,  half  prejudice,  duty,  with  which  all  pro- 

longed visits  of  a  country  gentleman  to  the  metropolis  were 
regarded  had  once  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  English  feelings. 
Il  may  be  seen  in  the  laws  against  the  increase  of  London  ;  in 
the  early  opposition  to  stage  coaches ;  in  the  apprehensions  which 
no  less  a  man  than  Swift  expressed  of  the  social  evils  that 
would  result  from  annaal  meetings  of  Parliament.  But  with  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  public  conveyances  the  whole  type  of 
country  life  was  rapidly  changing.  The  weeiily  stage  coach  now 
brought  down  the  latest  London  fashions  to  the  remote  country 
village.  An  annual  visit  to  London  or  to  a  seanide  watering- 
place  became  the  ambition  of  every  county  family.  London 
actors  appeared  in  the  neighbonring  county  town.  Provincial 
circulating  libraries  brought  down  London  books,  and  the  pro- 
vincial press  was  year  by  year  rising  in  importance.  Before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  there  were  already  more 
than  seventy  provincial  newspapers  in  England.* 

We  have  already  seen  the  signs  of  this  change  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  and  as  early  as  1761  a  writer  has  given  a 
vivid  picture  of  its  progress.  *  It  is  scarce  half  s  century  ago,' 
be  says,  '  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  counties  were 
regarded  as  a  species  almost  as  diCTerent  from  those  cf  the 
metropolis  as  the  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Their 
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tnannera  as  well  as  dialect  were  entirely  provincial,  and  their 
dress  no  more  resembled  the  habit  of  the  town  than  the  Turkish 
or  Chinese.  ...  A  journey  into  the  country  was  then  considered 
almost  as  great  an  undertaking  as  a  voyage  to  the  Indies.  The 
old  family  coach  was  sure  to  be  stowed,  according  to  Yanbrugh's 
admirable  description  of  it,  with  all  sorts  of  luggage  and  pro- 
visions, and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  journey  a  whole  village, 
together  with  their  teams,  were  called  in  aid  to  dig  the  heavy 
vehicle  out  of  the  clay.  .  .  .  But  now  the  amendments  of  the 
roads  with  the  many  other  improvements  of  travelling  have 
opened  a  new  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  our 
island.  .  .  .  Stage  coaches,  machines,  flys,  and  post-chaises  are 
ready  to  transport  passengers  to  and  fro  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  manners, 
fashions,  amusements,  vices  and  follies  of  the  metropolis  now 
make  their  way  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land ;  .  .  .  the 
notions  of  splendour,  luxury,  and  amusement  that  prevail  in 
town  are  eagerly  adopted ;  the  various  changes  of  the  fashions 
exactly  copied,  and  the  whole  manner  of  life  studiously  imitated. 
•  •  .  We  are  no  longer  encountered  with  hearty  slaps  on  the  back, 
or  pressed  to  make  a  breakfast  on  cold  meat  and  strong  beer, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  you  will  not  meet 
either  a  high-crowned  hat  or  a  pair  of  red  stockings.  .  .  .  The 
country  ladies  are  as  much  devoted  to  the  card-table  as  are  the 
rest  of  the  sex  in  London.  .  .  .  They  have  their  balls  and  con- 
certs by  subscription,  their  theatres,  their  Mall,  and  some- 
times their  rural  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall.  The  reading  female 
hires  her  novels  from  some  country  circulating  library,  which 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  volumes.  The  merchant  or 
opulent  hardware  man  has  his  villa  three  or  four  miles  distant 
from  the  great  town  where  he  carries  on  his  business.  .  .  . 
French  cooks  are  employed,  the  same  wines  are  drunk,  the  same 
gaming  practised,  the  same  hours  kept,  and  the  same  course  of 
life  pursued  in  the  country  as  in  town.  .  .  .  Every  male  and 
female  wishes  to  think  and  speak,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  dress 
and  live  after  the  manner  of  people  of  quality  in  London.'  * 

The  spread  of  refined  and  intellectual  tastes,  and  the  great 
diminution  among  the  country  gentry  oi  \gaot^xv!(^,  c)(^«s^\^i^^^ 

'  Annteal  RegUter^  1161,  pp.  ^V-)0^. 
SB 
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drnnkeoDeES,  and  prejudice  might  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as 
an  DDmixed  good,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  thiogs 
were  purchased  by  the  almost  absolute  disappearance  of  a  clasB  of 
men  who,  with  some  vices  and  with  many  weaknesses,  have  played 
a  useful  and  memorable  part  in  English  life  and  history.  An  ex- 
cellent observer,  who  wrote  about  1 792,  has  noticed  that  the  pre- 
ceding forty  or  fifty  years  had  witnessed  the  total  destruction  in 
England  of  the  once  common  tvue  of  the  small  country  squire. 

He  was  an  '  ir  tn  of  three  hundred  per 

nnnniD,  who  oomm  pliun  drab  or  plush  coat, 

large  silver  buttons,  ad  rarely  without  boots. 

His  travels  never  e  ice  of  the  county  town, 

and  that  only  at  assi&e  ne  or  to  attend  an  elec- 

tion.    Once  a  week  ned  at  the  next  market 

town  with  the  attoj  j.      He  went  to  church 

regularly,  read  the  weekly  journal,  settled  the  parochial  dis- 
putes between  the  parish  officers  at  the  vestry,  and  ofterwarda 
adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  alehouse,  where  he  usually  got 
drunk  for  the  good  of  bis  country.  He  never  played  at  cards 
but  at  Christmae,  when  a  family  pack  was  produced  from  the 
mantelpiece.  He  was  commonly  followed  by  a  couple  of 
greyhounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arrival  at  a 
nei^bour's  house  by  smacking  his  whip  and  giving  a  view- 
halloo.  His  drink  itas  generally  ale,  except  on  Christmas,  the 
5th  of  November,  or  some  other  gala-day ;  when  be  would  make 
a  bowl  of  strong  brandy  punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and 
nutmeg.  A  journey  to  London  was  by  one  of  these  men 
reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  present  a  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken  with  scarce  less  precaution 
and  preparation.  The  manmon  of  one  of  these  squires  was  of 
plaster,  striped  with  timber,  not  auaptty  called  callimanco  work, 
or  of  red-brick ;  large  casemented  bow-windows ;  a  porch  with 
seats  in  it  and  over  it  a  study ;  the  eaves  of  the  house  well  in- 
habited by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with  hollyhocks ; 
near  the  gate  a  horse-block  for  the  conveniency  of  mounting. 
The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  bacon  and  the  mantel- 
piece with  guns  and  fishing-rods  of  different  dimensions,  accom* 
paaied  h^  the  broadsword  partisan  and  dagger  borne  by  bis 
aacesior  in  the  civil  wars.    The  vacant  b^bcqa  -vero  w£n.-^u^ 
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by  stags'  horns.  Against  the  wall  was  posted  King  Charles's 
Golden  Rales,  Vincent  Wing's  Almanac,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborongh  ;  in  his  window  lay  Baker's  ^'  Chronicle," 
Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  Glanvil  on  "  Apparitions,"  Qiiincey's- 
**  Dispensatory,"  "  The  Complete  Justice,"  and  a  book  of  Farriery. 
In  a  comer  by  the  fireside  stood  a  large  wooden  two-armed 
chair,  with  a  cushion,  and  within  the  chimney-corner  were  a 
couple  of  seats.  Here  at  Christmas  he  entertained  his  tenants, 
assembled  round  a  glowing  fire  made  of  the  roots  of  trees ;  and 
told  and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village,  respecting 
ghosts  and  witches,  while  a  jorum  of  ale  went  round.  The  best 
parlour,  which  was  never  open  but  on  particular  occasions,  was 
furnished  with  Turk-worked  chairs,  and  hung  with  portraits  of 
his  ancestors  ;  the  men  in  the  character  of  shepherds,  with  their 
crooks,  dressed  in  full  suits  and  huge  full-bottomed  perukes ; 
others,  in  complete  armour,  or  bufiT  coats,  playing  on  the  base- 
viol  or  lute.  The  females  likewise,  as  shepherdesses,  with 
the  lamb  and  crook,  all  habited  in  high  heads  and  flowing 
robes.'  * 

'  These  men  and  their  houses,'  continues  the  author  from 
whom  I  am  citing,^  are  no  more.'  Everything,  indeed,  seemed 
against  them.  New  modes  of  farming  had  arisen  which  the 
little  country  gentleman  did  not  understand,  and  which  required 
a  capital  he  did  not  possess ;  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  grew 
continually  more  heavy.  *  Lord  North's  American  War,'  wrote 
Bishop  Watson,  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  '  rendered 
it  difficult  for  a  man  of  5001.  a  year  to  support  the  station  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  French  War  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible.'* But,  above  all,  the  change  of  manners  made  his  position 
untenable,  and,  clinging  with  great  tenacity  to  his  dignity  as  a 
gentleman,  he  found  himself  exposed  to  a  social  competition 
which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  support.  The  substitution  of 
wine  for  beer,  the  annual  visit  to  London  or  the  seaside,  the 
sudden  introduction  of  town  fashions  soon  plunged  him  into 
debt,  while  the  high  price  he  could  obtain  for  his  little  estate 
from  the  large  neighbouring  landowner  became  irresistible.  A 
yeiy  few,  no  doubt,  of  the  more  enterprising  or  fortunate  of  the 

^  Qrom'B  OUa,  pp.  41^4.     «  Watson's  Andciatei  rf  HU  Oioi^  L\f e^Vu  VaV 
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small  cDuntiy  gentlemen  succeeded  in  enlarging  their  estates. 
A  few  othera  found  new  patbfl  to  wealth  in  the  plains  of  India, 
and  [-Kjssibly  even  in  some  of  the  opening  fields  of  manufacturing 
■industry.  Others  became  dependants  of  great  men  and  obtained 
places  nnder  the  Government ;  but  the  great  majority  either 
sank  into  tenant  farmers  or  passed  into  the  army,  which  vfas 
soon  to  draw  away  an  ever-increasing  portion  of  the  manhood  of 
England,  and  for  which  their  hardv  country  habits  made  them 
peculiarly  fit. 

Of  the  history  c  ietors  who  were  simply 

yeotnen,  and  who  fan  da     ithont  making  any  pre- 

tension to  the  position  ntlen        it  is  diQlcult  to  speak  with 

confidence,  for  the  ev  ce  we  possess  is  curiously  scanty. 
Growing  extravagani  class  also  was  tending  to  their 

obliteration,  and  eooni  isea  were  acting  in  the  same  direc- 

tion. In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
fi«elioId  or  copyhold  fanna  might  be  still  found  scattered  through 
'  erery  county.  In  parte  of  Wales,  in  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land,  and  Yorkshire,  in  Shropshire,  Essex,  and  Kent,  and  in 
parts  of  Sussex,  Derbyshire,  and  Gloucestershire  they  were  still 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  immense 
profits  of  farming  prodace  during  the  great  French  War  for  a 
time  not  only  maintained,  but  in  some  parts  of  England  consider- 
ably increased  their  number.'  But  the  sudden  full  of  prices  at 
the  peace  ruined  multitudes  of  small  proprietors,  many  of  whom 
had  bought  their  land  at  the  extravagantly  high  rate  which  war 
prices  had  produced,  and  from  this  time  the  decay  of  the  class 
was  rapid  and  almost  complete. 

English  law  and  custom  favooring  the  agglomeration  of 
land  have,  no  doubt,  had  some  influence,  but  the  main  causes 
may,  I  think,  be  found  elsewhere.  On  the  one  side  there  is 
the  desire  of  the  lu-ge  landowner  to  buy.  The  social  conse- 
quence which  the  possession  of  a  great  estate  produces ;  the  '  land 


'  Arthnr  Tonna'  noticert  in  1807 
that  tLia  was  especially  the  cnas  In 
Haex.  Thirtj'SU  jean  lielore  ha 
had  found  it  ilivided  into  eDarmou* 
bimu,  but  daring  iho  war  It  becuaa 
prodtiible  10  divide  them  and  lell 
tieai  in  Baud!  Iota,  Tha  fuUast  ao- 
ooaat  I  bmre  »0ea  of  the  erldenoa 


■boQt  tlie  yeoman  at  tbe  end  of  tlia 
eiifhteenlh  century  is  in  nn  aniule  by 
Mr.  John  Rae  In  the  ContmijioTari/ 
llaciew,  OotQber  ISH  I.  Sue  too  tbe  re- 
mark* on  this  snl'JHct  In  tliat  powor- 
fnU  but  one-sided  and  eiag^eruli-d 
work,  Kaj'H  &)dal  Qnidiiiont  and 
EiMoaXwrk  nf  tK*  Poc.iiU,\.WV-3.«\, 
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hanger '  which  becomes  with  some  men  a  passion  scarcely  less 
strong  than  the  passion  for  drink,  and  the  excessive  and  wholly 
extravagant  preservation  of  game  which  has  grown  np  within  the 
present  century  have  all  contribnted  to  it;  and  the  increased 
luxury  of  country  life  make«  men  desire  to  surround  their 
country  places  with  an  increased  area  of  productive  land.  The 
innumerable  fortunes  made  in  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
multiplied  small  country  places  held  for  enjoyment,  but  they 
have  tended  powerfully  to  the  extinction  both  of  yeomen  and  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  for  they  have  brought  into  the  market  a  new 
class  of  purchasers  who  care  little  for  money  and  much  for  social 
position,  and  who  seek  to  attain  the  latter  by  purchasing  large 
quantities  of  land.  The  natural  tendency  also  of  a  very  wealthy 
class  is  towards  investments  which  offer  perfect  security  and  a 
prospect  of  improvement,  even  at  the  cost  of  abnormally  small 
present  returns ;  and  when  the  great  man  of  the  county  wishes 
to  buy,  he  commonly  finds  few  competitors.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  pressure  of  those  who  wish  to  buy  has 
been  a  stronger  influence  than  the  pressure  of  those  who  wish  to 
sell.  In  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  the 
owner  of  a  small  freehold  can  almost  always  increase  his  income 
by  Eelling.  If  be  is  improvident  and  falls  into  difficulties,  this 
is  his  natural  way  of  extricating  himself,  and  when  a  provident 
owner  sees  his  children  growing  up  and  knows  that  he  can  only 
provide  for  one  of  them  on  his  land,  while  he  can  start  all  of 
them  in  life  by  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  he  will  probably  press 
the  great  landowner  in  his  neighbourhood  to  buy,  and  to  allow 
him  to  continue  in  occupation  as  a  tenant.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  experience  of  most  wealthy  landlords;  and  it  is  to  this 
economical  process  much  more  than  to  any  feudal  laws  that 
the  concentration  of  land  in  a  few  hands  has  in  modem  times 
been  due. 

The  main  governing  influence  of  the  transformation  of 
manners  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  improvement  of  roads  and  of  means  of  locomo- 
tion, a  subject  that  meets  us  at  every  turn  when  examining  the 
industrial  and  social,  and  even  the  moral,  political,  and  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  T!\i^\e^^^vycL\SL'^\!e^- 
land  relating  to  roads  has  passed  tlixou^  Vwo  ox  >2!mc^»  $£a5&as5^ 
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phases.  Originally  by  commoH  law  every  parish  was  oblijred  to 
lei'p  tho  roails  that  intersected  it;  in  good  condition,  hat  the 
first  {>eneral  law  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  which  provided  thnt  every  parish  should 
annually  elect  two  SdlTeyors  ftnd  that  all  the  inhabitants  bLojIiI 
be  olJiged,  under  their  direction,  to  provide  labourers,  csirri ages, 
and  tools  for  four  days  in  each  year  to  woik  npon  the  roads.' 
With  the  increase  of  wnalt.h.  hnwpo-er  and  conseqnently  of  loco- 
motion, this  system  ;  and  among  the  many 
^eat  reforms  that  wt.,  larlea  II. the  introduction 
of  turnpikes  is  not  th(  It  followed  quickly  on 
en  important  change  in  i —  a  •comotion.  In  the  early 
part  of  ihe  seventeenth  ce  j  w  ng  in  England  had  been 
mainly  on  horseback.  j  hired  on  the  chief  roads 
at  stations  about  ten  i  'ully  at  the  charge  of  from 
2^  to  3<i  a  mile;  bat  m  Mwie  counties  it  was  possible  to  hire 
a  horee  for  Sd.  a  day  and  its  food.  There  were  also  long  covered 
waggons,  very  slow  and  tedious,  which  were  employed  chiedy  by 
women  and  by  those  who  were  too  poor  to  possessor  hire  horses, 
and  too  weak  to  travel  on  foot.  Abont  1640  stf^  corichescame 
into  use,  and  they  so  far  snperseded  the  old  waya  of  travelling 
that  a  writer  in  1672,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  com- 
pluned  that  at  that  date  the  saddle-horses  brad  or  kept  in 
England  were  not  a  fonrth  part  as  nnmerous  as  before  the  new 
vehicles  had  begun.  He  mentions  that  thera  were  alrea^ly 
many  stage  coaches  running  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
aod  that  they  also  connected  the  metropolis  with  York,  Exeter, 
Chester,  Northampton,  Salisbuiy,  Bristol,  and  Bath.* 

The  improvement  in  travelling  advanced  very  slowly.  The 
new  turnpike  roads  were  extremely  unpopular,  and  fierce  mobs 
-1— sometimes  taking  for  their  rallying  cry  the  words  of  tho 
prophet,  '  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old 
paths' — frequently  attacked  and  destroyed  the  tnmpikes.*     A 

■  >  and  S  rUlfp  and  Hary,  o.  8.  locomotiou.     Some  paRlcalar  ronds 

Ckimpare    the   srliL-le    on    Road*   in  were  aliio  amemled  b;  Acta  of  Ptii  lia- 

UctJulloch'B  Arcvnnt   t^  tie  HrUuh  ment  nn'fler  Ilenr?  VIll. 
f  w/ire.  anil  Chalmrn'  Eaimate,  pp.  ■  See  a  carious  tr«ct  c*1led  ■  Tho 

Sll  31.   etwlmeni  menttoiK  un  Act  of  OikwICoaL'eniof  Enf[lai:dEs|1ain<.-d,' 

Eitirard  1.  for  enlarging  the  btadth  ^arleian  JUuee'lang,  vtii.  Bi>l-e7I. 
of  highway*  from  oae  market  town  *  Otntlemttn't  Itagaxiite,  IHV,  ppt 

til  aDOiber,  bnt  it  was  intended  rat bei  316.311. 
t0 prevent  lohh^iim  tian  to  fadlittte 
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law  of  Greorge  II.  made  this  oSenoe  a  felony,  but  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  centniy  a  traveller  seldom  saw  a  turn- 
pike for  two  hundred  miles  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  London.* 
It  was  acknowledged  that  English  roads  were  still  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  roads  of  France  and  of  some  other  continental 
countries,'  and  the  well-known  description  which  Macaulay  has 
given  of  their  condition  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury might  be  still  applied  with  little  change.  The  coach  from 
London  now  arrived  at  Oxford  or  at  Portsmouth  in  two  days, 
at  York  or  Exeter  in  four,  at  Edinburgh  sometimes  in  three 
weeks,  sometimes  in  as  little  as  ten  days.'  In  winter  the  journey 
was  much  longer  than  in  summer,  and  in  many  districts  the 
roads  were  for  long  periods  impassable.  On  some  of  the  Sussex 
roads  it  was  necessary  in  winter  to  attach  oxen  to  the  carriages. 
Defoe  met  a  lady  near  Lewes  driven  to  church  in  her  coach  by 
six  oxen,  along  a  road  so  stiff  and  deep  that  no  horse  could  go 
in  it,  and  he  mentions  that  there  were  roads  in  this  county  of 
such  a  character  that  after  heavy  winter  rains,  a  whole  summer 
was  insufficient  to  make  them  passable.  Horace  Walpole  speaks 
of  roads  in  a  similar  condition  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  antiquary  Pennant  has  left  a  vivid 
description  of  his  journey  from  Chester  to  London.  Six  long 
days  were  consumed,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  horses 
were  required  to  drag  the  coach  from  the  slough.  Beyond 
Chester  the  traveller  encountered  a  far  more  terrible  obstacle  in 
the  great  crag  of  Penmaenmaur,  which  crossed  the  way  to  Holy- 
head, rising  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  and  it  was  not  till  1772  that  Parliament  consented  to 
improvements  which  deprived  this  part  of  the  main  rodd  to 
Ireland  of  serious  danger.^     But  the  last  forty  years  of  the 


>  CbalmenT  Ettimate,  p  110. 

'  Ibid  p.  128 ;  GentUmaiCs  Maga, 
tine,  1749,  pp.   2L8,  219;  1752,  pp. 
617-520,  552-554. 

'  A  Dumber  of  particulars  about 
the  nJie  of  travelliotf  at  this  time 
wiU  be  found  in  Sonthej'^s  Common" 
place  Book,  iii.  76, 77, 86, 87 ;  Tbrupp^s 
Nittory  of  Quujhes^  pp.  103,  106; 
Miner's  Betmejfect  of  the  Eiskteenth 
Century,  iii.  320;  Andrews'  Eigk- 
tag/UA  apMtMiy,  Ashtou'B  SSoeial  Life 


under  Queen  Anne;  Roberts*  Social 
History  of  the  Southern  Countiee. 
The  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
rapi4  communication  from  the  north 
(doubtless  on  horseback)  is  said  to 
have  been  in  1772,  when  a  great 
bankruptry  in  Edinburgh  was  known 
in  London  forty-three  hours  after 
(^Annval  Register,  1772,  p.  109). 

«  See  Evaua*   Beavt\e%  of   NortX 
WdlM,  pp.  \sa-\^^  \  TaXA\^'^>aa«ci% 
i/Mioirs,  \.  \Vl^  \h%. 
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eighteenth  centaiy  produced  a  great  and  geDeral  revolutioc  in 
English  roods.  After  the  Peace  of  Aix-la^bapclle  mej\j  Billa 
were  passed  for  the  formattOD  of  tompike  foads,  and  after  th« 
Peace  of  Paris  in  I7G3  the  work  was  taken  tip  with  renewed 
energy.  In  the  first  fourteen  aenaions  of  the  reign  of  Georjjelll, 
not  fewer  than  452  Acts  were  passed  for  repairing  the  liighwaya 
in  different  districts,' 

The  improvements,  thongh  very  great,  wore  far  many  years 
only  partial.     Arthur  Yoni  journeys  through  England, 

kept  a  minute  record  of  kuc         the  roads,  and  it  shows  us 

that  thongh  much  tad  been  alw  r  done,  many  even  of  the 
turnpike  roads  wcire  in  1708  and  1//0  in  the  most  disgraceful 
state.  On  the  great  road  from  Wigan  to  Preston,  which  waa 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  north,  he  measured  ruts  which 
were  four  feet  deep,  and  '  floating  with  mnd  only  from  a  wet 
Bnmmer/  and  in  adrive  of  eighteen  miles  he  passed  no  less  thaa 
three  carts  which  they  had  shattered.  The  turnpike  road  to 
Warringtoa  seemed,  he  said,  aa  if  it  were  made  *  with  a  view  to 
immediate  destmction,  for  the  breadth  is  only  sufiicient  for  one 
carriage,  conset^nentiy  it  is  cut  at  once  into  ruts,  and  yon  will 
easily  conceire  what  a  breakdown,  dislocating  road  rots  cub 
through  a  parement  mast  be.'  The  turnpike  to  Altringham 
was  '  if  possible  worse  than  that  to  Preston.  It  is  a  heavy  sand 
which  cnte  into  such  prodigious  mts  that  a  carriage  moves  with 
great  danger.  These  sands  turn  to  floods  of  mad  in  any  season 
the  least  wet.'  The  road  to  Manchester  was  '  so  narrow  that 
only  one  carriage  can  move  at  a  time,  and  that  consequently  in 
a  line  of  rats.'  The  turnpike  road  to  Newcastle,  he  writes,  '  ia 
a  pared  causeway  as  narrow  as  can  be  conceived,  and  cut  into 
perpetual  boles,  scune  of  them  two  feet  deep  measured  on  the 
level.  A  more  dreadful  road  cannot  be  imagined,  and  wherever 
the  country  is  the  least  sandy  the  pavement  is  discontinned  and 
the  ruta  and  the  holes  most  execraUe.  I  was  fwxied  to  hire  two 
men  at  one  place  to  support  my  chaise  from  overthrowing  in 
turning  out  for  a  cart  of  goods  overthrown  and  almost  buried. 
Let  me  persuade  all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country, 
which  must  either  dislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements 
or  boiy  them  in  muddy  sand.'  Beyond  Newcastle  to  the  north 
'  Cbalmera'  Eititate,  p.  IZS. 
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la;  a  comitr;  in  which  no  wise  men  would  traTel  except  throng'h 
abeolate  necessity.  '  I  would  advise  all  trarellers  to  consider 
tliis  conntiy  as  sea,  and  as  soon  think  of  driving  into  the 
ocean  as  venturing  into  such  detestable  roads.'  '  I  am  told,'  be 
coatinnes,  '  the  Derby  way  to  Manchester  is  good,  bat  further 
it  is  not  penetrable.'  In  Essex  be  describes  a  road  to  Tilbnry  as 
'  for  near  twelve  miles  so  narrow  that  a  monse  cannot  pass  by 
any  carrii^ ; '  overshadowed  except  in  a  few  places  by  trees  that 
were  totally  impervlone  to  the  sao,  and  so  bad  that  twenty 
or  thirty  horses  were  sometimes  employed  to  drag  the  chalk 
waggons  one  by  one  out  of  the  ruts.' 

In  the  last  quarter  of  Uie  centaiy  these  evils  were  for  the 
most  part  remedied,  and  English  roads  became  eqnal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  any  contineutal  country.  The  latigue  of 
travelling  in  stage-coaches  on  such  roada  as  have  been  described 
may  be  easily  conceived,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
fur  many  years  after  the  middle  of  the  century  stage-coacbea 
had  no  springs.*  Bat  the  last  years  of  the  century  produced 
great  improvements  in  vehicles,  the  most  importaat  being  the 
establishment  of  the  mail-coaches  of  Palmer  in  1784.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  post  had  been  sent  by  the  old  conveyances, 
though  other  and  much  more  rapid  ones  were  running.  Thus 
the  diligence  to  Bath  performed  the  journey  from  London  in 
seventeen  hours,  but  the  post  in  forty  hours,  and  on  other  roads 
there  was  an  equal  difftirence.  But  the  new  mail-coaches 
surpassed  all  that  had  preceded  them  In  speed  and  in  comfort, 
and  in  1797  Palmer  was  able  to  state  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  that  three  hundred  and  eighty  towns  which  had 
previously  had  bat  three  posts  a  week,  and  forty  which  had  no 
posts  at  all,  had  now  daily  posts,  and  that  on  many  roads 
letters  were  conveyed  in  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  of  the  time 
which  had  previously  been  taken.* 

Almost  every  step  in  tlie  improvement  of  locomotion  in 
England  was  taken  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition.     In  the 

'     Yonng"B   Norihem     Tour,    i*.  135,  1-17.    See,  too,  the  «inusin^  ds- 

42S-436.     Yonng^  Tintr  tkroui/k  tlu  luription    r>f    the    (iermmn    traveller 

SiHtk  of  liHglatid  and  »aA-t,  pp.  BS,  Uorici,  Pinkettoo,  ii.  GBH,  n6T. 
iiS~32Q.   Sm.aIwi,  oncbsBtoMor  te  '  Uacpi  ei-wm's    AnnmU  ^f   Om- 

niad«,  T*Ce  Wilkiiuoii'a  Jitioirt.  lU.  ■imre,  iv.  63,  6i;  PieUirial  Uubirn^ 

1«.  143.  vU.   Mft",    AmuI    B»9W«t»  \1\^* 
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banning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  hackney-coaches  in  London,  and  those  who  desired  them 
were  obliged  to  Fend  Tor  them  to  the  fltsbles;  hot  in  1G35  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  King  and  Council  complained  that  they  had  so 
maltLplied  as  to  disturb  the  streets  end  raise  the  price  of  hay 
and  provender,  and  ordered  that  no  hnckney-couch  should  be 
Buffei-cd  in  London  or  Westminster  nnless  it  was  to  travel 
at  least  three  miles  beyond  it.'  The  stage-coaches  of  the 
EeBtoration  were  vehemently  i  "ed  as  discourapng  horso- 
manship  and  the  breed  of  horaes  England,  as  drawing  the 
country  gentry  from  their  duties  ho  dissipations  of  London, 
and  &3  injuring  great  numbers  c  articular  industries.  The 
riots  against  turnpikes  almost  asBumed  the  dimension  of  local 
insurrections ;  and  when  the  faster  stage-coaches  were  introduced, 
the  old  waggoners  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  competition  by 
systematically  driving  their  broad  and  heavy  waggons- wheels 
through  the  ruts  made  by  the  stage-coaches  so  as  to  make  the 
roads  impossible  for  fast  travelling.*  In  1 785  an  Act  was  passed 
exempting  mail-coaches  from  tolls,*  but  heavy  duties  both  on 
post-horses  and  on  all  public  as  well  as  private  conveyances 
hampered  communications,  and  the  evil  was  aggravated  by 
the  adoption  of  the  wasteful  and  almost  discredited  system  of 
farming-out  the  duty  on  post-horses  to  publicans.*  But,  in 
spit«  of  all  obstacles,  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  a  revolution  in  the  internal  communications  of 
England  which  has  only  been,  surpassed  by  the  enormous 
changes  elTected  in  our  own  centnry  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

Its  effects  were  incalculably  great.  Con6ning  ourselves 
for  the  present  to  the  tastes,  habits,  and  sentiments  of  the  more 
edacated  classes,  its  first  result  was  an  immense  impulse  given 
to  the  love  of  travelling  both  in  England  and  in  foreign 
countries.  The  extreme  insularity  of  English  life  was  dis- 
appearing. I  have  already  qnot«d  passages  showing  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  who  visited  England, 
and  in  the  intellectual  commnnicatioa  between  England  and 
France.     The  employment  of  foreign  servants  in  England  had 

■  Bnihworth'*   tiUtvrieal    CoQet-  •  SS  Ocorf-e  III.  c  67. 

iiOHt,  ii.  aifi,  317.  ■  l'.id.  o.  61.  SJ  Georgtt  III.o.  2S, 

'  O'rntUiHan't  Mufosiiu,  1762,  pp.  Stnciair   im   the    Jlncnut,   ii   3H^ 

617.520,  (u3  5ai.  SSe. 
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become  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  time,  and  excited  much 
discontent.  We  have  seen  the  petition  of  the  peroke-makers 
to  the  King  in  1765.  In  1795  a  petition,  signed  bj  more 
than  ten  thousand  livery  servants,  against  the  employment  of 
foreigners  in  that  capacity  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Ciommons,  but  as  it  was  not  seconded  it  was  not  received.^ 
Two  years  earlier  a  similar  petition  had  been  presented  by 
Grattan  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.*  In  £ftmilies  of  wealth 
and  rank  a  foreign  tour  had  long  been  the  usual  termination  of 
an  education,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  a  certain 
number  of  English  and  Scotch  students  might  have  been  found 
in  several  of  the  foreign  universities.  The  great  Lord  Chatham 
was  once  a  student  at  Utrecht.'  Charles  Townshend  and  Wilkes 
were  partly  educated  at  Leyden.^  In  Scotland,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  education  in  a  Dutch  or 
French  university  was  generally  considered  the  best  preparation 
for  the  professions  both  of  law  and  of  medicine.*  Bat  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  the  movement  towards  the  Continent 
was  much  moi«  general,  and  foreign  travel  became  the  predomi- 
nating passion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people.  '  Where 
one  Englishman  travelled,'  wrote  an  acute  observer  in  1772, 
*  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges,  ten  now  go  on  a  grand 
tour.  Indeed,  to  such  a  pitch  is  the  spirit  of  travelling  come 
in  the  kingdom,  that  there  is  scarce  a  citizen  of  large  &rtane 
but  takes  a  flying  view  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  a 
summer's  excursion.'  ^  Gibbon  wrote  from  Lausanne  describing 
the  crowd  of  English  who  were  already  thronging  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Lake  Leman,  and  he  mentions  that  he  was  told — 
though  it  seemed  to  him  incredible — that  in  the  summer  of 
1785  more  than  40,000  English — masters  and  servants — were 
upon  the  Continent.^  The  same  love  of  travelling  and  the 
same  taste  for  natural  scenery  were  shown  at  home,  and  Wil- 
berforce  complained  bitterly  that  the  solitude  and  quiet  of 
Westmoreland  were   gone,  and  that  *the  tour  to  the  Lakes 

>  A8hton*8  Old  Times,  p.  816.  qflh,  Alexander  Carlyle, 

*  Irish    Parliamentary    Debates,  *  Dugald   Stewart*8  Dissertation^ 

ziii.  H95..H97.  pp.  650.  551. 

■  Chatham     Correspondence,     iiL  •  Letters   eoneeming  the  present 

107.  StaU  of  Ettgland,  p.  240. 
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bad  become  so  fashionaUe  that  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames  were 
scarcely  more  pnblic  than  those  of  Wjodermere.' ' 

Tbe  closer  contact  between  town  and  country  life,  tbe 
roTelation  to  a  cultivated  and  intellectual  town-world  of  tbe 
majestic  Bcenes  of  natural  beauty,  and  the  infusion  of  a  new 
refinement,  perception  of  beauty,  and  intellectual  activity  into 
country  life,  contributed  largely  to  a  memorable  change  which 
was  passing  over  tbe  English  intellect.  The  empire  which  tbe 
great  writera  of  the  age  of  Anne,  a  '  pecially  Pope,  had  so  long 
exercised  was  now  dtaappearing.  fortunes  and  rppntation 

of  Pope  form  as  curions  an  i  page  in  English  literary 

history  as  tbe  fortunes  of  Ari„  tbe  history  of  European 

tiiongbt.  No  poet  was  ever  mor  irly  the  outcome  and  the 
representative  of  the  tendencies  <  is  time.  His  path  had 
been  prepared  by  tbe  French  taete  wbich  came  to  England  at 
tbe  IlestoratioQ,  turning  the  minds  of  men  from  tbe  higher  and 
wjldtT  forms  of  imagination,  producing  a  contempt  for  every- 
thing that  was  archaic,  unsymntetrical,  and  inartistic,  and 
making  measure,  and  refinement,  and  exact  and  highly  polished 
art  tbe  supreme  ideals  of  taste.  Shakespeare,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  driven  as  a  barbarian  from  tbe  stage;  Itlilton  had  few 
admirers  and  no  influence,  while  Dryden  and  Cowley  were  in 
their  zenith.  Addison  was  a  fine  critic,  and  in  his  admiration 
for  Milton  he  was  before  his  age;  but  his  poem  'On  tbe 
Greatest  English  Poets,'  which  was  written  in  1691 — when  Pope 
was  but  six  years  old — illnstrates  with  a  curious  fidelity  tho 
tendencies  of  English  criticism.  Chaucer's  '  unpolished  strain ' 
he  described  as  hopelessly  rusted  and  obscured  by  time. 
Spenser's  mystic  tale  amused  a  barbarous  and  uncultivated,  but 
could  have  no  charm  for  '  an  understanding  age.'  Shakespeare 
is  not  even  mentioned.  Of  Milton,  it  is  true,  he  speaks  in  terras 
of  high  and  worthy  eulogy,  but  it  was  in  Dryden  that  English 
poetry  had  culminated,  though  he  seemed  likely  to  have  a 
worthy  continnator  in  Congreve.  And  tbe  grounds  of  this 
supreme  admiration  of  Dryden  were  very  characteristic.  His 
were  '  tbe  sweetest  numbers  and  the  fittest  words.'  From  bia 
mnae  'no  harab,  unartful  numbers  fell.' 

'  Wilberforoe'*  lift,  i.  183. 
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Such  requirements  Pope  exactly  fulfilled.  Probably  no 
other  poet  had  ever  so  perfectly  realised  the  poetic  ideal  of  his 
educated  cont'Cniporaries,  and  for  the  long  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  so  absolutely  formed,  fixed,  and  satisfied 
their  standard  of  taste.  Then  at  length  a  new  school  of  poetry 
sprang  up,  governed  by  other  canons  and  aiming  at  other  ideals. 
A  generation  arose  who  were  much  more  sensible  of  his  limita- 
tions than  of  his  merits,  and  it  became  the  literary  fashion  to 
describe  him  as  not  even  a  poet,  or  at  best  as  only  a  poet  of  the 
lowest  and  most  mechanical  order. 

Pope's  poetry,  indeed,  bears  to  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
century  much  the  same  relation  as  a  Greek  temple  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  the  limitations  of  his  genius  are  very  evident. 
He  was  essentially  the  poet  of  a  town,  the  poet  of  a  cultivated 
and  artificial  society.  Though  he  wrote  pastorals,  few  poets 
have  had  less  genuine  sense  of  natural  beauty  and  less  power  of 
accurately  describing  it.  Though  much  of  his  poetry  consists 
of  descriptions  of  character,  he  seldom  contemplated  human 
nature  except  as  refined  and  tempered  by  civilisation,  and  his 
judgments  of  men  show  no  real  subtlety,  or  depth.  Noble  and 
beautiful  as  are  the  last  hundred  lines  of  his  '  Eloisa '  and  the 
concluding  passage  of  his  '  Dunciad,'  no  sound  critic  would  place 
him  among  the  great  poets  either  of  passion  or  of  imagination, 
and  the  form  of  the  heroic  verse  which  he  adopted  gave  little 
scope  for  variety  or  delicacy  of  harmony.  The  crystalline  per- 
fection of  his  diction  has,  indeed,  in  its  own  form,  never  been 
surpassed.  No  instrument  has  ever  been  framed  more  admirably 
adapted  to  express  vividly  and  accurately  noble  thoughts,  to 
point  by  epigram  the  shaft  of  wit  or  to  impress  itself  indelibly 
on  the  memories  of  men.  Except  Shakespeare,  probably  no 
English  poet  has  left  so  many  lines  which  have  passed  into  the 
daily  usage  of  his  countrymen ;  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  fancy, 
a  noble  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty  streams  through 
his  verse  like  the  sunshine  through  a  pellucid  pane.  In  my 
own  judgment,  the  exquisitely  delicate  fancy  of  the  '  Rape  of 
the  Lock,'  and  the  restrained  and  dignified  pathos  of  the  '  Lines 
to  an  Unfortunate  Lady,'  are  among  the  choicest  products  of 
English  poetry.  The  fashion  of  literature  has  changed^  but 
many  modem  readers^  &tigued  witii  obao\ui\V>^^  «ciA  ^^^^3^^sc^^ 
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and  paradox,  and  exaggeration,  will  gladly  tnm  to  a  poet  who 
never  wrote  a  carelesB  or  an  nnmeaning  line,  who  embodied  in 
transparent  Terse  so  many  noLlo  tlioughts  and  imagee  and 
charactprs,  and  whose  language,  if  it  has  not  the  Bembrandt- 
like  depth  o{  colouring  of  some  of  his  aucc^ssora,  has  at  least  all 
the  severe  and  polished  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture.  But  tho 
charm  of  his  vereificatlon  is  more  the  charm  of  Bupremely  per- 
fect rhetoric  than  of  music ;  and,  like  tho  century  he  repre- 
Bented,  poetic  sensibility  and  in  '  ttion  are  in  his  poetry 
unduly  subordinated  to  the  reaso  Dwer. 

Tiie  balance  between  these  elemi-  has  rarely  been  attained, 
and   the  ages  and   nations  in  >  the   imagiuation  reigns 

most  absolutely  are  not,  I  think,  Dse  which  prodace  the 
truest  poets.  There  is  a  state  of  m  ,  which  is  often  seen  id 
Celtic  and  in  Oriental  nations,  wh  1  tho  outlines  of  the  real 

seem  to  fade  away ;  where  all  thoiigt  s  of  the  nature  of  dream- 
ing ;  where  strong,  vague,  poetic  emotions  form  tho  staple  of  the 
feelings,  and  where  the  mind,  habitually  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  fantastic  and  unreal,  loses  all  sense  of  the  probabilities 
and  hard  realities  of  life.  Such  a  soil  commonly  produces  a 
rich  efiloresceDCe  of  legends,  but  it  rarely  produces  poetry  of 
the  highest  order.  As  gold  cannot  be  worked  without  a  certain 
admixture  of  alloy,  so  imagination  is  rarely  converted  into  great 
poetiy  except  by  minds  which  have  a  large  admixture  of  the 
elements  of  prose,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  realities  of  things,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  practical  and  the  human.  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe  all  possessed  it  most  eminently. 
Their  minds  were  essentially  sane.  Their  measure  of  probability 
was  sound,  and  they  conid  write  with  a  judgment  and  a  pre- 
cision, a  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  outline,  which  no  prose 
writer  could  have  surpassed. 

This  perfect  balance  of  the  purely  imaginative  and  the 
rational  elements  is  only  found  in  the  greatest  poets ;  and  while 
Shelley  has  been  the  most  illustrious  modem  example  of  the 
excessive  predominance  of  the  first,  Pope  and  his  school  are 
examples  of  the  equally  excessive  predominance  of  the  second. 
But  many  years  before  the  eighteenth  century  had  terminated 
there  were  signs  of  a  new  tendency  in  poetry.  It  was  plainly 
visible   in  the   '  Seasons '   of  Thomson   and  in  the   '  Elegy  * 
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of  Gray ;  it  may  be  traced  in  some  degree  in  Goldsmith's 
^  Deserted  Village '  and  in  Grabbe's  admirable  pictures  of  rural 
life ;  and  the  whole  of  the  poetry  of  Gowper  was  a  revolt  against 
the  dominant  school  and  an  aspiration  towards  a  wholly  different 
ideal.  A  love  of  scenery,  and  especially  of  its  grander  forms, 
was  evidently  growing.  There  was  an  increasing  appreciation 
of  simple  nature,  of  untutored  emotions,  of  older,  freer,  and 
more  artless  poetry.  The  publication  of  the  'Reliques  of 
Ancieut  Poetry  *  by  Bishop  Percy  in  1765  profoundly  affected 
English  taste,  and  the  revived  sense  of  the  beauties  of  ancient 
poetry  was  stimulated  by  *  Warton's  History  *  and  reflected  in 
the  forgeries  of  Ghatterton  and  Macpherson.  In  spite  of  a  few 
popular  collections,^  the  wealth  of  poetry  which  lay  entombed 
in  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Scotland  was  unknown  to  the  English 
world  till  a  Scotch  peasant,  formed  by  them  and  by  the  school 
of  nature,  became  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of  his  age.  By  a 
few  strokes  of  genius  Bums  gave  many  of  them  an  immortal 
form,  and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  he  did  for  the  old  songs  of 
Scotland  what  Shakespeare  had  done  for  the  English  drama  that 
preceded  him.* 

The  eighteenth-century  movement,  of  which  Bums  and 
Gowper  were  the  most  illustrious  representatives,  and  which 
just  before  the  close  of  the  century  produced  the  'Lyrical 
Ballads,'  advanced  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  great  critic  of 
the  day.  Johnson  had  no  sense  of  natural  beauty,  which,  in- 
deed, he  was  too  blind  to  see ;  he  could  discover  little  or  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  ancient  ballads,  and  his  canons  of  taste  and 
criticism  were  still  essentially  those  of  the  age  of  Anne.'    The 


*  See  on  these  collections  Shairp*8 
Atpetff$  0/  Pifetr^^  pp.  2o3, 3K>6,  207. 

*  I  owe  tbb  remark  to  one  who 
is  not  only  a  (r*eat  poet,  but  also 
a  most  admirable  critic  —  Alfred 
Tcnnyfon. 

'  In  that  sin^larlj  Interesting 
book^Twining's  Country  Clergyman 
qf  tk%  EightettUk  CerUurg — there  is  a 
CTiiicism  of  Jolin'<on's  Lret  cf  the 
Foet$^  written  in  1784,  which  shows 
clearly  tl  at  tl  e  critical  aire  of  Cole- 
ridge was  <lrawingnear.  *Ui8  p«ietry/ 
wr  te^  Twining — *  [  mean  what  he 
esteems  such — is  onlv  giK)d  sentie  put 
in  good  metre.    He  sees  no  prooiise 


of  Milton^s  genius  In  his  juvenile 
poems.  He  fetls  no  beauties  in  Mr. 
Grab's  Odes.  Did  you  e^er  see  a 
more  schoolbo3'ish  criticism  than  his 
up<  'n  Gray  f  What  he  says  ab  at 
blank  verse  I  altominate.  ...  In 
general,  I  hnd  mj  palate  in  matters 
of  poet  ry  continually  at  variance  wii  h 
Dr.  Jttha<K)n*s.  I  don*t  mean  this 
ali»ne  as  any  proof  that  he  ii»  wrong. 
But  the  general  tabte  and  feelings  of 
the  most  pt  etical  people,  of  the  be«t 
poets,  are  against  him.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
man  of  sense,  and  has  an  ear — that  is 
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Shakespearian  revival,  however,  asaiaU-d  the  change,  and  it  waa 
part  of  a  movement  which  was  much  more  than  Enj^Iish. 
Herder  collected  the  popular  German  ronga.  Lessing  led  a 
revolt  against  the  classical  standards  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV., 
and  founded  in  Germany  a  school  of  criticism  very  like  that 
which  was  afterwards  founded  in  England  by  Coleridge.  Under 
the  inflaence  of  Ronsseau  and  his  disciple,  Beniardin  de  St.-Piorre, 
what  French  writers  call  'the  sentiment  of  nature  '  acquired  a 
new  prominence  in  French  '■' — *■ — j.  The  descriptions  of 
Ewi^a  scenery  in  the  '  Noui      '  \  s '  gave  an  estraordinary 

impulse  to  the  taste  for  natui  .  and  it  is  curiously  illufr* 

trated  by  the  fact  that  more  k>  ty  accounts  of  travels  in 
Switzerland  were  published    betw  17S0    and    1795.'     The 

literary  influence  of  the  French  ,  ilution  was  in  the  sama 
direction.  Not  only  old  governments  and  societies,  bnt  even 
the  old  dies  in  which  European  thought  had  been  moulded, 
seemed  broken.  The  empire  of  the  artificial  and  the  conven- 
tional was  relaxed,  and  a  new  strain  of  passion  wag  introduced 
into  human  affairs. 

These  remarks  seem  to  have  led  us  far  from  the  social  history 
of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century;  bat  habits  of  life  and 
habits  of  thought  are  in  truth  indisaolubly  connected,  and  new 
facilities  of  travelling  and  an  increased  contact  between  town 
and  country  had,  I  believe,  a  real  and  a  considerable  part  in  the 
literary  movement  I  have  described.  The  increase  of  luxury 
and  refinement  which  was  so  conspicuous  among  the  country 
gentlemen  was  still  more  manifest  in  the  Industrie  classes ;  bat 
while  in  the  upper  classes  the  tendency  was  towards  a  greater 
assimilation  of  manners,  in  the  middle  classes  it  was  rather  to 
define  and  distinguish  a  variety  of  grades.  There  was  already 
a  rich  merchant  aristocracy  who  vied  in  splendour  with  the  first 
nobility.  Among  tradesmen,  the  custom  of  apprentices  living 
in  the  houses,  mixing  with  the  families,  and  serving  at  the 
tables  of  their  masters,  now  began  to  pass  away.*  It  was  a 
change  which  was  not  without  grave  social  and  moral  evils,  and 
it  corresponded  to  that  greater  division  between  the  farmer  and 
hia  labourer  which  has  taken  place  in  the  present  century.     The 
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migration  of  the  ricli  shopkeeper  from  his  shop,  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  had  become  more  general. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  George  II.  a  thriving  London  tradesman 
not  only  lived  in  his  shop,  but  rarely  ventured  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  the  summer  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  and 
then  only  to  Edmonton  or  Hornsey.  There  was  but  one  dish  of 
meat  upon  his  table.  French  or  Spanish  wines  were  never  seen 
there  except  at  Christmas.  If  he  entertained  a  friend  it  was 
with  elder  or  raisin  wine  made  by  his  wife,  and  with  a  tankard 
of  strong  ale ;  his  single  maidservant  and  his  apprentice  served, 
and  when  he  at  last  retired  from  business  it  was  usually  to  a 
small  villa  at  Tumham  Green,  or  Hackney,  or  Clapham  Common. 
In  the  country  towns  the  habits  were  even  more  frugal.  ^  For- 
merly,' said  Dr.  Johnson  in  1773,  '  a  good  tradesman  had  no  fire 
but  in  the  kitchen ;  none  in  the  parlour  except  on  the  Sunday. 
My  father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  lived  thus.  They 
never  began  to  have  a  fire  in  the  parlour  but  on  leaving  o£f 
business,  or  on  some  great  revolution  of  their  life.'  But 
George  III.  had  not  been  many  years  on  the  throne  before  these 
habits  were  totally  changed.  A  successful  tradesman  had  two 
houses.  He  left  his  shop  as  much  as  possible  to  his  apprentices 
and  his  journeymen.  He  spent  two  or  three  months  of  every 
summer  at  Margate  or  Brighton.  His  wife  and  daughters 
imitated  the  dress,  tastes,  and  pleasures  of  the  gentry.  A  foot- 
man stood  behind  his  table.  He  entertained  his  friends  with 
Madeira  and  claret.  Bloomsbury,  Queen,  and  Bedford  Squares, 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  still  aristocratic  quarter  of 
Soho,  were  now  filled  with  rich  tradesmen,  and  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  was  noticed  as  a  new  and  characteristic 
fact  that  private  carriages  belonging  to  tradesmen  were  becoming 
common.* 

The  same  strain  of  ostentation  ran  through  the  humbler 
ranks  of  industry.  Fielding  attributed  the  great  increase  of 
robberies  in  his  time  largely  to  increased  extravagauca  of  dress, 

»  GroJ*e*8  ^/iV».  pp.  24-29,  73.   Bos-  land  (1772),  rP-   227,   228.      There 

well's  Life  of  Johnmn  (Croker's  ed.)  is  a  clever  and  amu-ing  paper  od 

p.  283.    See,  too,  some  curious  papers  trade8meii*s  villas,  at  ibe  time  when 

on  the  changes  in  the  habits  of  trades-  the  fashion  had  just  began,  and  when 

men,  Ann.  HeffU,  1766,  pp.  205-207 ;  a  great  simplicity  ol  tDaauc^«K%  l^:^ 

1767,  p.  208;  1768,  pp.    202,  203.  8nrv\ved«  Va  0;i<ft  Omao^Mewr^TS^^.'^'^ 

ZatUrs  ^n  t^  yreseiU  State  qf  Eng^  (1754), 
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and  there  were  loud  complaints  tb&t  apprentices  and  clerks  were 
attempting  to  imitate  all  the  fashions  of  the  Maccaroniee.* 

These  complaints  of  growing  extravagance  in  the  indostrial 
classes  were  too  common  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  not  to  rest  on  some  real  foundation.  It  was  said  that 
the  old  English  frugality  had  departed,  that  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion had  taken  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  patient  and  prolonged 
industryj  that  the  Etandard  of  commercial  integrity  and  the 
high  quality  of  English  work  wei  i>nsly  lowered.    Birming- 

ham, about  the  middle  of  the  cei  lad  set  up  a  manufacture 

of  cheap  guns,  and  it  is  stated  tba  re  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  were  sent  annually  to  le  coast  of  Africa,  (vhere 
they  werp  sold  for  five  and  sixpence  a  liece,  and  where  at  least 
half  of  them  burst  in  the  hand  I  fired  them.'  The  assize 
of  bread,  fixing  its  pries,  was  met  ^^  systematic  adulteration. 
There  were  complaints  of  a  similar  adulteration  of  beer,  brandy, 
and  wine,  and  an  especial  Act  of  Parliament  mentions  and  con- 
demns the  practice  of  selling  sloe-leaves  and  ash-leaves  for  tea. 
Other  Acts  under  George  III.  condemned  frauds  in  the  coal  trade 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  for  ships,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  short  measures  in  the  textile  manufactures.  But  perhaps 
the  loudest  complaints  were  of  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  new 
buildings.  The  rapid  extension  of  London  had  so  greatly  raised 
the  price  of  bricks  that  the  makers  had  begun  to  mix  with  the 
brick,  clay,  ashes,  and  the  slop  of  the  streets ;  and  the  material 
of  the  bricks  was  so  bad  that  London,  it  was  said,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  earthquake,  was  threatened  with  the  fate  of 
Lisbon.  There  were  constant  instances  of  ha1f-built  houses 
&IIing  before  they  could  be  finished,  and  it  was  related  that  the 
master  of  a  ship  which  carried  several  thousand  bricks  to  Nova 
Scotia  found  on  his  arrival  that  more  than  half  of  them  bad 
crumbled  into  dust  daring  the  voyage,* 

>  'Tbt  majaritj  of  clerks,'   said  each  an  exlraraganoe   he  can  have 

a  wri>er  id    17B!t,  'have    Dot  mora  tto  diSlcoUy  in  drawini;  a  just  con- 

thnn&'l.  lofind  ihcir  Uwrd  ;  shopmeD  clasion.'    Walai'i  J/y    liratidfathtT'i 

sot  ai  d  their  btwid.    Some  few  maj  ftcirt-too*/™"  1701-17a6.  171. 
b»venKiie,  but  when  you  sceaservant  •  Khelbume's  Life,  i,  4oi. 

wilh  hie  Lair  eli-giui'ly  dieucd  eviry  ■  tkt  Lontlon  Ciroiiiclt,  Jam 2-S, 

day,  Bilk  or  oankeeit  breeches,  wl.ilo  Any.  2-4,  17M;  Zetleri  an  tie  fire- 

■ilk  Rochinp,  change  of  bucUea  with  umt  State  of  E-gland,  pp.  3iO,  HI  i 

every   fashion,  ont  eieiy  eveninfi  at  Pike*  Hut.  (^  Crime,  ii.  aSI. 
playhoDScaj  .  .  .  vben  a  nuuter  bmm 
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These  evils  were  andoubtedly  real,  thoogli  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  peculiar  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  were  evils  sacb  as  always  spring  out  of  increased  com- 
petition, increased  indastrial  activity,  increased  facilities  of 
rapidly  acquiring  wealth.  In  spite  of  a  few  calamities,  the 
eighteenth  century,  till  within  eight  years  of  its  close,  had  been 
in  England  a  period  of 'Singular  and  almost  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  exports  had  almost 
doubled.^  In  the  fourteen  years  between  the  accession  of 
George  III.  and  the  beginning  of  the  American  troubles  they 
again  rose  from  14,693,270^.  to  17,128,029/.*  Then  came  a 
great  check,  and  as  America  had  been  the  chief  market  for 
English  goods,  there  were  loud  predictions  of  approaching 
industrial  ruin.  But  within  a  year  of  the  signature  of  peace 
the  English  exports  to  independent  America  exceeded  those  of 
the  last  years  of  the  colonial  period ;  and  the  first  ten  years  ol 
the  Administration  of  Pitt  were  among  the  most  prosperous 
England  had  ever  known.  In  spite  of  increased  debt  and  in- 
creased taxation,  the  exports  rose  to  24,900,000/.  The  tonnage 
of  English  vessels  at  least  doubled.'  The  revenue  in  nearly  all 
its  branches  proved  elastic,  and  all  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns  advanced  with  startling  rapidity.  The  great 
and  general  rise  of  prices  under  George  III.  at  once  indicated 
and  stimulated  industrial  prosperity,  and  the  chief  benefit 
naturally  fell  to  the  productive  classes.  Hume  has  left  the 
interesting  remark  that,  in  the  twenty-eight  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  writing  of  the  sixth  volume  of  his  '  History '  and  the 
publication  of  the  edition  of  1786,  prices  in  England  had  perhaps 
risen  more  than  in  the  preceding  150  years.^  In  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1779  it  was  noticed  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  time,  that  the  papers  were  now  full  of  accounts  of  tallow- 
chandlers,  grocers,  and  other  tradesmen  leaving  fortunes  of 
20,000/.  or  30,000/.*  ITie  same  energy  which  showed  itself  in 
reckless  and  distempered  speculation  showed  itself  also  in  com- 
mercial enterprise;  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  extended 


■  Craik*8  History  of  Commerce,  U.  Craik.  ifi.  83.85. 

202.  «  Hume*s  //Ue«^,H.lTT. 

'  Ibid,  il  202 ;  HL  67.  »  CwapaTOtite  UuTdna  «i  QtwA 

•Cbalmen'   Jsitimate,    p.    147;  BntaiaiMid  iTeVaiiA,^-^^. 
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tbe  horizon  of  the  world,  and  in  'Saw  Zealand  and  Australia  be 
founded  colonies  wbicb  already  contnin  e,  far  greater  Englisb 
population  tban  the  American  colonies  at  the  time  of  their 
eeparation,  and  wbicb  seem  likely  to  play  a  great  and  most 
beneficent  part  in  the  history  of  manklad. 

In  agricnknre  the  period  we  are  considering  was  marked  by 
improvements  which  added  largely  to  the  productiveness  of  tba 
aoil,  but  they  were  improvemi  b  for  the  most  part  were 

not  favourable  to  the  small  1      ut.  they  required  an  amount 

of  capital  and  skill  which  be  did  possess.     The  system  of 

drill  husbandly  and  a  greatly  imi  ed  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  were  introduced  by  Jethro  in  the  first  half  of  tbo 

century,  and  though  like  many  r  eminent  benefactors  of 

mankind  he  died  half  ruined  anc  appreciated,  the  methods 
which  be  taught  f-pread  widely  afte  s  death.  The  cultivation 
of  field  turnips,  though  not  absolutely  new,  was  immensely 
extended,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Townshend,  the 
old  colleague  and  rival  of  Walpole,  whose  great  farming  experi- 
ments in  Norfolk  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  advance  of  British  agriculture. 
Several  other  kinds  of  field  cnltivation  were  about  the  same  time 
introduced  or  extended.  The  use  of  lime  in  preparing  the 
ground  became  common.  A  number  of  ingenious  agricuttural 
instruments  were  invented,  and  a  new  and  improved  system  of 
drainage  was  introduced  by  Elkington.  But  great  as  were  the 
improvements  in  arable  farming,  they  were  surpassed  by  those 
which  were  effected  in  the  improvement  of  sheep  and  cattle.  It 
was  about  1755  that  Bakewell  began  his  experiments  with 
this  object.  He  travelled  over  much  of  the  Continent  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  different  breeds,  and  he  soon  perceived 
that  by  judicious  crossing  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  breeds  in 
England  to  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  Several  great 
landlords  and  fanners  in  England  and  Scotland  perceived  at 
once  the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  iu  the  last  half  of  the 
century  the  breed  of  animals  in  England  was  probably  more 
improved  than  in  all  the  recorded  centuries  that  preceded  it. 
Merino  sheep  were  about  the  same  time  introduced,  apparently 
by  the  King  himself. 
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There  is  a  Temarkable  passage  in  ArUiar  Young's  *  Tour  in 
France'  which  shows  clearly  the  relation  of  the  discoveries  I  have 
enumerated  to  the  consolidation  of  &rms.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  smallness  of  French  farms  as  compared  with  English  ones, 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  French  farm  cultivation,  and  of  the 
manifest  connection  between  these  two  facts.  ^  Where,'  he  asks, 
*  is  the  little  farmer  to  be  found  who  will  cover  his  whole  farm 
with  marl  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  tons  per  acre  ?  who  will  drain 
all  his  land  at  the  expense  of  21.  or  31.  per  acre  ?  .  .  .  who  to 
improve  the  breed  of  his  sheep  vrill  give  1,000  guineas  for  the 
use  of  a  single  ram  for  a  single  season  ?  .  .  .  who  will  send  across 
the  kingdom  to  distant  provinces  for  new  implements  and  for 
men  to  use  them  ?  who  will  employ  and  pay  men  for  residing 
in  provinces  where  practices  are  found  which  they  want  to 
introduce  into  their  fiums  ?  At  the  very  mention  of  such 
exertions  common  in  England,  what  mind  can  be  so  perversely 
framed  as  to  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  such  things  are 
to  be  effected  by  little  farmers  ?  Deduct  from  agriculture  all 
the  practices  that  have  made  it  flourishing  in  this  idand,  and 
you  have  precisely  the  management  of  small  farms.' 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  consider  the  history  of  English 
agriculture  in  the  last  century  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  its  peculiar  excellence  and  type  sprang  mainly  from  the 
(act  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  land  were  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  and  not  of  a  needy  class ;  and  a  large  number 
of  great  gentlemen  farmers  led  the  way  in  all  the  paths  of  pro- 
gress that  have  been  described.  Another  influence,  however, 
of  a  much  less  beneficial  character,  which  was  tending  to  the 
extinction  of  small  farms,  grew  out  of  the  sudden  extension 
of  manufactures.  The  domestic  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  formed  an  important  element  in  the  life  and  re- 
sources of  a  small  farmer,  suddenly  ceased.  Before  this  time 
not  only  the  implements  of  culture  and  articles  of  dress  required 
in  a  farmer's  house  were  made  at  home,  but  also  in  many  parts 
of  England  the  wives  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  were 
habitually  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  manufacturing  a 
great  variety  of  articles  for  the  London  market.  In  its  moral 
effects  such  a  system  of  manufactme  ^^  \ara\firci^^  ^^^^t^^^^ 
to  that  of  the  crowded  mauu&ctOTy ,  ^\^*b  ^COTkOXDSi«ii^^  >^^^»^ 
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the  great  advantage  of  enabling  a  fanning  claas  to  exist  in 
comfort  on  farms  wIucU  could  never  stipport  Hjem  by  agricul- 
tural produce  alone.  It  had  the  advantage  alsoof  furnishing  em- 
ployment for  the  periods  of  the  year  when  flgricuU.urul  labour  is 
very  slack,  for  the  infirm  members  of  the  family,  for  di-licnto 
women,  for  old  men  who  were  too  weak  to  kboar  In  the  fields. 
But  thfe  inventions  of  Arkwrigbt,  Hargreaves,  and  Crompton 
destroyfed  this  resource.  Manufactures  were  concentrated  in 
great  centres,  and  the  articles  w  id  once  been  protluced  by 

manual  dexterity  were  now  produ  i  such  quantities  and  with 
such  cheapness  by  machinerj  t  >ther  modes  of  producing 
them  ceased.  This  was,  I  bt  'e.  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
the  many  serious  evils  that  ba\  ccompanied  and  qualiRed 
the  grekt  benefits  which  manufocti  5  progress  has  produced. 
In  this  manner,  by  irresist  economical  causes  which 
were  independent  of,  and  strongei  ban,  any  legislation,  the 
Bmall  farmers  were  gradually  turned  into  wage  -  e-arning 
labourers.  The  improvements  in  husbandry  and  the  improve- 
ments in  manufactures  were  alike  incompatible  with  the  old 
system,  and  the  balance  of  profits  was  now  clearly  on  the  side 
of  large  farms.  Arthur  Young  calculated  in  17G3  that  the 
average  size  over  the  greater  part  of  England  was  then  slightly 
under  300  acres,'  and  the  tendency  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
direction  of  still  further  consolidation.  He  did  not  in  any  way 
regret  it.  The  nett  produce  of  the  soil  was  largely  increased. 
He  contended  with  great  force  that  through  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  enlarged  farms  supported  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  small  ones  ;  *  that  in  every  district  where  agriculture 
and  manufactures  were  combined,  the  quality  of  husbandry 
was  below  the  average ;  and  that  the  position  of  the  English 
Bgricultural  labourer  was  incontestably  superior  to  that  of  the 
small  tenant  on  the  Continent.  Yet,  when  all  this  is  admitted, 
the  sudden  destruction  of  one  of  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  of 
countless  families  could  not  have  been  effected  without  much 


'  yortient  Tour,  It,  1(13-208.  difference; '  ■nd  tlm  Inrffe  farmeni.  Im 

•  *The    tiiiglu    oircumi'iauce,'   he  «ddB,  almost  inianahly  expend  mure 

Mfs. '  of  much  of  the  laboar  of  sioall  labour  than  the  amatl  ones.  In   pnv 

larms  being  servanU  unmarried,  and  poriioD    to    their    acres.      Young'j 

uine-tenthi  of   that  of   gieat   onirt  iUiticoi  ArUkmetie,  pp.  £94,  29S. 
Ubouien   married,   tnake*    a   great 
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Buffering,  and  there  could  have  been  no  immediate  increase  of 
wages  sufficient  to  compensate  for  it.  A  vast  displacement  of 
industries  took  place,  and  a  change  of  conditions,  which  up- 
rooted a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  population  from  the  soil, 
brought  with  it  grave  moral  evils  and  created  divisions  and 
antagonisms  of  interest  which  may  prove  very  dangerous  in  the 
future.  A  long  series  of  unusually  bad  harvests,  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  century,  aggravated  the  transition,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  restraints  on  marriage  act  much  less  powerfully 
on  simple  labourers  than  on  occupiers  of  the  soil.' 

Another  important  feature  in  the  agricultural  condition  of 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  was  that  it  ceased  to 
be  a  wheat-exporting  country.  The  English  com  laws  had 
already  passed  through  several  phases.  The  older  policy  of  the 
country  was  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  exportation  of  com,  but 
with  the  increased  production  of  agriculture  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  agricultural  interest,  this  policy  was  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  after  more  than  one 
violent  fluctuation  a  law  of  Charles  II.  established  a  system 
which  was  in  force  at  the  Revolution.  Under  this  law  free 
exportation  was  permitted  as  long  as  the  home  price  did  not 
exceed  fifty-three  shillings  and  fourpence  a  quarter ;  while  im- 
portation was  restrained  by  prohibitory  duties  until  that  price 
was  attained  in  the  home  market,  and  by  a  heavy  duty  of  eight 
shillings  in  the  quarter  when  the  home  price  ranged  between 
fifty-three  shillings  and  fourpence  and  eighty  shillings.  At  the 
Revolution,  however,  a  new  policy  was  adopted.  The  duties  on 
importation  were  unchanged,  while  exportation  was  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  in  the 
quarter  as  long  as  the  homQ  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight 
shillings.  It  was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  statesmen  of  this 
period  that,  husbandry  being  the  necessary  and  main  industry  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  people,  and  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  political  power  in  England  is  based, 
its  encouragement  should  be  a  capital  object  of  legislation,  and 
that  it  was  also  a  matter  of  the  utmost  political  moment  that 


'  Bee  a  striking  /  SLStwge  on  the      W.  24%.    ^ca,  Iqic)^  "^^^^  EmKid^  Q«v> 
difbienoe  in  Young's  Aorthern  Tbur,      dUion  0/  tlie  People^ V^^fk 
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the  ieliuid  should  be  BelF-sapporting,  independent  of  all  oth:>r 
nations  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  new  eubsidj  to  tlia 
landed  iuterest,  it  was  urged,  would  inevitably  give  a  great 
impulse  to  tillage,  and  by  making  it  possible  to  cultivate  with 
pTo6t  a  larger  area  of  land  would  make  the  home  price  of  wheat 
both  Eteadipr  and  lower.  When  the  fa.rmer  cultivated  only  for 
the  home  market  he  was  naturally  tempted  to  understock  hia 
fu-m  through  fear  that  his  produce  might  be  left  on  hia  hands, 
and  if  the  harvest  fell  but  a  little  below  the  average  there  waa 
an  immedi(\te  scarcity.  But  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  and 
profitable  Foreign  market  more  com  would  be  produced  and 
flactuationg  in  price  would  be  less  rapid.  In  periods  of  greAt 
Bcarcity,  however,  temporary  Acta  were  passed  prohibiting  for 
a  short  time  the  exportation,  and  suspending  the  duiies  on 
imported  com. 

This  legislation  has  been  the  subject  of  one  of  those  great 
revolutions  of  opinion  which  must  always  impress  upon  a 
judicious  student  a  deep  sense  of  the  fallibility  of  politicnl 
reasonings.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
its  wisdom  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  unquestioned,  and  it 
was  accepted  and  maintained  by  statesmen  of  every  party. 
Arthur  Young  has  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the  subject 
of  the  com  laws,  and  he  considers  the  English  law  one  of 
the  highest  examples  of  political  wisdom.  The  system  of  an 
absolutely  free  com  trade,  which  prevailed  in  Holland,  would, 
he  maintained,  be  minous  in  a  country  which  depended  mainly 
.on  its  agriculture.  The  system  of  forbidding  all  exportation  of 
com,  which  prevailed  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  parts  of 
Italy,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  in  France, 
was  altogether  incompatible  with  a  6ourishing  corn  husbandry. 
Prices  would  be  too  fluctuating — in  some  years  so  low  that  the 
farmers  would  be  ruined,  in  others  so  high  that  the  people 
would  he  starved.  It  had  been  '  the  singular  felicity '  of  this 
country  to  have  devised  a  plan  which  accomplished  the  strange 
paradox  of  at  once  lowering  the  price  of  corn  and  encouraging 
agriculture.  '  This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  strokes  of 
policy,  and  the  most  contrary  to  the  general  ideas  of  all  Europe, 
of  any  that  ever  were  carried  into  execution ; '  and  '  it  cannot  be 
doubted,'  he  said, '  that  this  system  of  exporting  with  a  bounty  has 
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been  of  infinite  national  importance.*^  Burke  declared  that 
experience,  the  most  unerring  of  guides,  had  amply  proved  the 
value  of  the  com  bounty  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  English 
people  with  cheap  bread ;  *  and  Malthas  defended  it  against  the 
strictures  of  Adam  Smith,  and  maintained  that  it  had  proved  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  labouring  poor.'  Modem  economists, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  accustomed  entirely  to  condemn  it. 
They  describe  it  as  one  of  the  worst  instances  of  a  class  employ- 
ing their  legislative  power  to  subsidise  themselves,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  community,  and  they  have  altogether  refused  to 
attribute  to  the  com  bounties  the  remarkable  and  undoubted 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population  the  price  of  com 
was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  during  the  seventy 
years  that  followed  the  law  of  1689  than  it  had  been  daring  the 
forty  years  that  preceded  it.^  I  have  quoted  in  a  former  volume 
several  statistics  about  the  price  of  wheat.  It  will  here  be  suffi- 
cient to  repeat  that  its  average  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  but  a  fraction  above  forty  shillings 
a  quarter,  and  that  during  the  forty  years  which  preceded  1760 
it  sank  as  low  as  one  pound  sixteen  shillings  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  corresponding  fall  in  wages.* 

Shortly  after  the  Peace  of  1763,  however,  there  were  evident 
signs  that  population  was  beginning  to  press  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  export  of  com  diminished ;  the  price  rose, 
and  several  temporary  Acts  were  passed  to  relieve  the  scarcity. 
Something,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and 
something  to  the  spread  of  pasture  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Bakewell ;  but  the  main  cause  appears  to  have  been 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in  the  manufacturing  centres. 
In  the  decade  from  1770  to  1780  the  imports  and  exports  of 
wheat  for  the  first  time  almost  balanced  each  other,  and  after 
1790  England  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country.* 


'  Arthur  Young's  Political  Ariik- 
metio,  pp.  27-34,  193.  276.  It  is  re- 
markable that  io  this  book,  which 
was  published  in  1774,  Young  dwells 
upon  the  great  probability  of  Ame- 
rican com  being  brought  over  to 
England  at  a  price  with  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  tbe  English 
Humen  to  compete.  See  pp.  279-281. 
-     '  Ar/.  Hist,  xvU,  480. 
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'  Oi^  Populatinn,  bk.  iii.  c.  10. 

*  Craik's  But.  of  Commeree,  IL 
145-147. 

*  See  the  tables  in  Adam  Smith's 
WeaUk  of  Natwm,  bk.  i.  U. ;  Mai- 
thus,  bk.  iii.  c.  10 ;  and  also  a  great 
many  facts  on  the  subject  in  Young's 
Political  ArUHiaetVo. 

*  8e©  YocVftf  *   ProgTttt    ^    t>^ 
iVotiois  p.  \KK . 
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The  chiinging  cooditions  of  English  agricultnre  were  met  by 
the  Act  of  1773 — an  Act  which  lias  been  described  aa  the  most 
liberal  English  com  law  before  18^6.  It  admitted  foreign 
wheat  at  the  almost  noTninal  dnty  of  sixpence  a  quarter  as  gooQ 
as  the  homo  price  had  risen  to  forty-eight  shillings  a  qnarter,  and 
rye,  peas,  beans,  barley,  and  oats  on  terms  which  were  equally 
easy.  It  maintained  the  old  bonnty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter  on 
exported  wheat,  but  '  "    '     "     '  it  bounty  and  the  liberty 

<»f  exportation  ceos  price  was  forty-four  shil- 

lings.    The  systen  exportation  was  extended 

to  oats,  peas,  and  bei  a  case  of  barley  and  wheat, 

the  exportation  was  lo  i         <'  tne  home  price  had  risen  to 

a  deBned  and  moderate  level.  t  object  of  the  Legislature  was 

to  prevent  those  violent  tions  of  price  which  had  been 

frequent  before  the  Act  of  luay  ;  and  it  was  believed  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbefle  measures,  wheat  would  not  fluctuate  greatly 
beyond  the  limits  of  f(»ty-fbur  and  forty-eight  shillings  a 
quarter,  and  that  the  price  of  other  grain  would  be  equally 
steady.' 

Great  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  bring  a  larger 
part  of  England  under  cultivation^  and  enclosure  ImUs  multiplied 
with  a  wonderful  rapidity.  An  immense  proportion  of  England 
at  this  time  was  still  waste,  or  was  held  in  common  and  very 
slightly  cultivated.  By  the  law  of  England  the  soil  of  common 
land  belonged  usually  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  sur- 
rounding freeholders  bad  certain  defined  rights  upon  it.  They 
were  of  different  kinds — rights  of  pasture,  which  were  often  let 
out  at  a  penny  an  acre,*  rights  of  cutting  wood  and  turf,  and 
also  rights  of  cultivation.  In  England,  wrote  in  1723  an  author 
who  was  very  conversant  with  agricultural  matters,  'every 
parish  has  three  large  common  fields  for  corn  belonging  to  it 
(besides  the  common  for  pasture),  wherein  every  freeholder  has 
his  share — one  six  acres,  another  four,  another  eight  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  his  substance — not  lying  contiguous  in  each  field,  but 
perhaps  in  two  or  three  places,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  Two  of  these  fields  ore  continually  under  com — namely, 
one  for  the  winter  com  and  the  other  for  the  summer.'  *     When 
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the  crop  was  on  the  gronnd  it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted,  but  when  the  crop  was  secured 
the  land  reverted  to  commonage  among  all  the  persons  who  had 
grants  of  land  in  such  common  fields.' 

The  cultivation  of  these  lands  appears  to  have  been  the 
worst,  the  most  wasteful,  and  the  most  exhausting  in  England. 
The  pasture  land  was  usually  of  a  wretched  description,  and  often 
enormously  overstocked.  Nothing  was  done  for  it  in  the  way 
of  draining  or  manure,  and  the  greater  part  of  common  land 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  uncultivated  and  almost  wholly 
unproductive.  It  has  been  estimated,  probably  without  any 
exaggeration,  that  the  enclosure  and  separate  cultivation  of  the 
common  lauds  mujt  have  increased  their  produce  at  least  five- 
fold.* It  is  not  true  that  these  lands  were  public  property.  The 
rights  that  have  been  described  belonged  to  the  surrounding 
freeholders  in  defined  and  recognised  proportions,  or  were  con- 
veyed to  tenants  in  the  leases  of  their  farms.  There  were  claims, 
however,  of  an  uncertain  and  vague  character,  resting  on  long 
prescription ;  there  were  numerous  squatters  who  had  settled  on 
these  great  wastes  without  any  legal  riglit<s,  and  who  obtained 
from  them  a  scanty  and  precarious  livelihood,  and  a  large 
vagrant  population  of  gipsies,  tramps,  poachers,  smugglers,  and 
nomadic  mendicants  found  them  an  important  element  in  their 
existence. 

There  were  some  Acts  of  Parliament  under  George  II.  for  en- 
abling the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  commoners,  to  enclose  portions  of  waste  land  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  for  the  benefit  of  the  commoners;  and  in  1773  a 
general  Act  was  passed '  for  the  better  cultivation,  improvement, 
and  regulation  of  the  common  arable  fields,  wastes,  and  com- 
mons of  pasture  in  this  kingdom.'  It  provided  that,  with  the 
assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  commoners,  tillage  and   arable 


Affriculture,  by  R.L.V.N.  (Lord 
Moletfwuith),  Ik  19.  The  fullest 
acooont  1 1  ave  seen  ot  the  njanner  in 
which  common  tieMs  were  mauaered  is 
in  a  pamphlet  oiUetl  SM*jge$tiotu  for 
lifimUring  the  Enclosure  of  Common 
I-lelds  a  Souree  of  Pojjulativn  and 
Jlichet,  by  Thoma«  Stone,  land  sur* 
vejror  (1787).  There  ia  a  corious 
detcripUon  of  the  vray  in  which  these 


fields  were  allotted,  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  iilamire,  in  the  Re)K)rt  of  the 
Committee  on  Commons  £nclosure  in 
1844.  p.  27. 

*  ISce  8ir  J.  Sindair^s  Report  of  the 
Comnnitte*'  of  the  (louse  of  Commons 
on  Waste  Lands  in  1795. 

*  McU\xVVv)cVv«     Aocouva     «f    t>ui 
Brii\*\  l2hiijnre,\.^'&^« 
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lands  lying  in  open  and  common  fieldn  might  be  fenced  in  and 
manajjed  in  concert  under  the  direction  of  a  field  master  or  6etd 
reeve,  and  that  any  lord  of  the  manor  might,  with  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  tlie  commoners,  leaise  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
four  years,  a  twelfth  part  of  the  common,  applying  the  rent  to 
draining  and  fencing  tho  remainder.  The  righte  of  all  (X)ttagers 
were  scrupulouBly  protected,  and  in  cases  where  they  were 
affected  by  the  prov?"'"""  "^  **"■  '•■"  full  compensation  was  to 
be  granted.' 

The  transformatii  into  private  property  was, 

however,  as  yet  effeci  a  Acta  of  Parliament,  and 

these  Acts  multiplied  of  the  century  with  extra- 

ordinary rapidity,     bnaer  ai  nei  i  had  been  only  two  Acta 

of  Enclosure,  comprisinfr  ;res  ;  under  George  I.  there 

were  sixteen,  comprising  p  acres;  under  George  II,  there 

were  226,  comprising  318,778  acres ;  bnt  from  the  accession  of 
George  UI.  to  the  end  of  the  year  1796  no  less  than  1,532  En- 
cloeure  Acts  were  passed,  including  2,804,197  acres.  In  the 
Beport  of  a  Committee  of  the  lioase  of  Commons  in  1797  it  was 
Wtimated  that  there  were  still  7,800,000  acres  of  waste  land 
or  common  fields.  The  whole  sabject  was  considered  by  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1795,  1797,  and  1800,  and 
on  each  occasion  Sir  John  Sinclair  drew  up  a  valuable  report, 
which,  together  witJi  much  evidence  about  tbe  existing  condition 
of  these  lands,  clearly  indicates  the  disposition  and  intentions  of 
the  Legislature.  It  was  contended  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  vast  neglected  portion  of  the  English  soil 
should  be  brought  into  speedy  cultivation,  and  added  to  the 
naUonal  resources.  It  was  a  great  evil  that  England  should 
rely  for  her  supply  of  com  on  foreign  importation.  Since  she 
had  been  compelled  to  do  so,  its  price  had  become  much  higher, 
and  had  been  sabject  to  much  greater  fluctuations,  and  a  serious 
element  of  uncertainty  had  thus  been  introduced  into  the  rela^ 
tiona  between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  enclosures,  it  was 
nt^ed,  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  poor.  They  were  for 
their  benefit,  for  they  contributed  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  com ;  and  they  were  also  for  their  benefit  because, 
^d<Jd/ii^ei]ormoiiBlytothe  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  they 
'.Sfl  George  It  0.8G;  SlUAio-U-,  WtHM^siAW.  q.%V, 
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raised  the  rate  of  wages.  There  were  also  many  minor  and  snb- 
sidiaiy  advantages.  The  enclosures  made  the  countiy  mnch 
more  defensible  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  They  improved 
the  climate  and  health  of  the  inliabitants,  which  suffered  severely 
from  the  vast  tracts  of  undrained  land.  They  mitigated  the 
barden  of  the  tithes,  as  in  the  Enclosure  Acts  the  lay  and 
spiritual  owners  of  tithes  generally  acquiesced  in  receiving  a 
portion  of  land  instead  of  their  right  to  tithes.^  They  added 
greatly  to  the  good  order  and  security  of  the  community  by  en- 
closing wastes  which  were  the  especial  resorts  and  refuges  of 
highwaymen  and  footpads,  and  of  all  the  idlest  and  most  dis- 
orderly elements  of  society. 

The  change  was  an  inevitable  one.  With  the  famine  prices 
of  the  great  French  War  it  advanced  with  gigantic  strides,  and 
it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  question  that  it  was  a  vast  benefit 
to  the  community.  *  Without  enclosures,'  Arthur  Young  em- 
phatically said,  '  there  can  be  no  good  husbandry ; '  and  he  has 
shown  how,  under  their  influence,  great  tracts  which  had  once 
been  inhabited  only  by  a  wretched  and  thinly  scattered  popula- 
tion sunk  in  poverty,  idleness,  and  crime,  had  become  the  fertile 
and  prosperous  home  of  thriving  industry.*  Young  was  before 
all  things  a  farmer,  and  he  may  be  suspected  of  some  bias  to- 
wards the  landed  interest ;  but  such  a  bias  will  hardly  be  at- 
tributed to  Bentham.  But  the  patriarch  of  the  philosophical 
Radicals  is  at  least  equally  enthusiastic.  He  describes  the 
division  of  common  lands  as  '  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  un- 
derstood improvements '  of  the  age.  *  When  we  pass  over  the 
lands  which  have  undergone  this  happy  change,'  he  writes,  *  we 
are  enchanted  as  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  colony.  Harvests, 
flocks,  and  smiling  habitations  have  succeeded  to  the  sadness 
and  steiility  of  the  desert.  Happy  conquests  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry !  noble  aggrandisements,  which  inspire  no  alarms  and 
provoke  no  enemies ! '  The  enclosures  he  emphatically  declared 
to  be  alike  favourable  to  the  interests  of  rich  and  poor.  They 
augmented  the  wealth  of  the  former,  but  they  at  the  same  time 

1  See  Bishop  '^2i\MoxC%AnecdateMof  thn  subject  most  fully  and  elaborateljr 

Ei»  (hen  Life,  ii.  60.  in  his  Political  ArUkmelie.    In  this 

'  There   are    many  passages   re-  treatise  he  answera  alL  \«(\^^^>&j^% 

hiting'  to  enclosures  sea*  tered  ihrongh  arguiueula  «k:|sa&Xtt\  «im^^sm0QS«u 
y4mt^'s  T0urs,  but  he  has  treated 
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with  eqnal  certainty  raised  the  wawes  of  labour  in  the  very 
qnarter  whure  those  wages  hud  hitherto  been  mofit  miserably 
inadeqiiato.' 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  snch  a  chanpc  could  h«vo 
been  accomplished  without  prodnciiig  some  opposition  and  witJi- 
oot  inllictiog  some  serious  sniTering.  Among  the  eccentricities 
of  opinion  of  Dr.  Price  was  a  conyiction  thit  the  population  of 


Enffland  had  been  d.    "'   ' 
nonnred  enclosures  i 
tndea  of  poor  men 
home  upon  the  comn 
without  compensation.     J 
means  of  striking  the  attent'i 
would  probiibly  have  found 
poet  of  exquisite  and  tei      r  gen; 


■'  s  Revolution,  and  he  de- 
of  depopulation.     Multi- 
legal  right,  hud   found  a 
*!ven  away  homelesa  and 
I   :asional  riots  they  had  no 
i  world,  and  their  suirerings 
ression  in  literature  had  not  a 
IS  described  them  in  one  of  the 


most  admirable  poems  of  tho  eighteenth  century.*  The  position 
of  the  many  email  freeholders  and  leaseholders  who  had  legal 
rights  in  the  common  land  was  different.  The  Enclosure  Bills 
carefully  provided  that  every  legal  right  should  be  ascertained 
and  compensated,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  general  the  commisaioners  honestly  endeavoured  to  carry 
this  purpose  into  eSect.  The  compensations  were  sometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  money  and  sometimes  by  the  allotment  to 
each  commoner  of  a  portion  of  the  divided  land.  The  expense, 
however,  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  even  when  it  was  ab- 
solutely uncontested,  commonly  amounted  to  sums  ranging  from 
ItiOl.  to  300^.,  and  sometimes  to  much  larger  sums.  Much  the 
larger  part  of  the  lands  fell  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  the 
case  of  small  enclosures,  rapacious  country  attorneys,  surveyors, 
and  Parliamentary  fees  ofcen  swallowed  np  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
proportion  of  compensation  which  the  poor  man  should  have  re- 
ceived for  the  loes  of  his  common  rights.  The  interests  of  future 
generations  of  labonren  were  almost  wholly  neglected.  There 
were  complaints  t^  the  absolute  power,  and  Boinetimes  of  the 
He  drives  hia  (lock  to  pick  the  tcaalj 


poverty  raiide. 
To  'Hcape  tho  prennre  of  coot^non 

mtaxedf 


ThoHe    rencelew   fields   1 

vealih  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare  won 
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partiality,  of  the  oommissioners ;  and  it  was  said — ^no  donbt  with 
much  truth — that  where  doubtful,  intricate,  and  conflicting 
interests  were  in  presence,  where  the  terms  of  leases  had  to  be 
altered  and  new  adjustments  of  rent  to  be  made,  the  poor  man 
who  could  not  fee  counsel  or  convey  witnesses  contended  at  a 
most  unfair  disadvantage  with  his  wealthy  neighbour.| 

The  excessive  legal  expense  of  the  enclosures,  which  was  a 
serious  and  undoubted  evil,  was  partly  remedied  by  the  Enclo- 
sure Acts  of  1801  and  1845  ;  though  no  change  in.  landed  pro- 
perty which  passes  through  the  hands  of  English  lawyers  has 
ever  yet  been  cheaply  effected.  The  example  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  for  twenty  years  before  1783  is  said  to  have  expended 
out  of  his  very  moderate  revenue  not  less  than  300,0002.  a  year 
in  encouraging,  by  premiums  and  in  other  ways,  the  reclamation 
and  cultivation  of  land  in  Prussia,  was  held  up  as  an  example ;  * 
and  the  permanent  advantages  to  all  classes  of  Englishmen  of 
the  great  enclosures  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  very 
great.  The  movement,  however,  contributed  powerfully  to  that 
consolidation  of  farms  and  that  conversion  of  small  tenants  into 
agricultural  labourers  which  the  introduction  of  more  expensive 
farming,  and  the  extinction  of  domestic  industries  had  already 
begun.  Some  small  farms  were  at  once  turned  into  large  ones 
by  enclosing  considerable  tracts  of  common  land,  and  numerous 
little  farmers,  who  had  been  just  able  to  subsist  with  the  assist- 
ance of  free  pasture,  now  found  their  position  untenable.  Money 
compensation  was  soon  spent  or  divided;  the  little  farm  was 
thrown  up  and  absorbed  into  its  larger  neighbour,  and  the  farmer 
himself  became  an  agricultural  labourer. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  farming  is  carried  on  upon 
scientific  principles,  with  a  large  expenditure  of  capital  and 
with  proportionally  large  returns,  this  transformation  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  absolutely  inevitable.  From  the  time  when 
the  domestic  manufactures  were  destroyed  by  the  factory  system, 
and  when  the  commons  were  for  the  most  part  enclosed,  the 

'  Mach  information  on  these  sab-  Chmnumt  PreiervatUm  (1867) ;  and  in 

jects  wiU  bo  found  in  the   Reports  the  recent  bo  ik  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 

of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  in  Politics  and  Eoanomies,  pp.  20S-2I6. 
1795,   17U7,  ISOO,  and  1841;  in  the  *  Sinclair,   Eevort.  ol  \Vi<^  C^m- 

Debates  upon  the  Comnaona  Act  of  xnlttee  ot  th^  Hovttib  ol  ^TQS&MittV 

JU5;  in  M  work  called  Six  Buayt  on  1797. 
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economical  causes  became  irresistible.  At  the  e&me  time  tlie 
chnnga  is  not  one  to  be  looked  upoa  witli  enthusiasm.  .In  com- 
paring the  lot  of  a  day-Iabonrer  in  a  prosperous  conntiy  with 
tliat  of  a  small  furmer  or  peasant  proprietor  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  annual  earnings  of  the  formtr  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  latter;  that  his  food  is  better  and  more  abuudaut; 
that  his  daily  labour  is  less  excessive ;  that  he  is  free  from 
the  burden  of  debt  "liJ'-li  wnin-liB  b^  heavily  on  the  peasant 
proprietors  of   the  be   possesses,   since   the 

law  of  settlement  1  t  much  larger  amount  of 

Tcai  independence.  nd,  in  some  of  the  most 

important  moral  rpsj,  ion    is  far   inferior.     The 

possession  of  land,  or  t  unally  attaining  it,  is  found 

by  experience  to  be  o  ]gest  of  all  incentives  to 

providenc*?,  indnfitrj-,  aim  scu'icauiuiiir ;  and  in  the  poorest  classes 
these  qualities  bold  an  especially  prominent  place  among  the 
springs  of  character  and  in  the  hierarchy  of  virtues.  Probably 
no  other  class  in  English  life  can  liope  for  so  little  from  tbeir 
exercise  as  the  agricaltarKl  l&boarer.  Probably  no  other  class 
lead  a  life  so  purely  animal,  look  forward  so  little  to  the  future, 
are  so  cmnpletely  dissociated  from  national  interests,  or  yield  so 
readOy  to  the  temptations  of  the  pnblio-hause.  The  possession 
of  a  little  garden  brings  witli  it  a  whole  train  of  tastes  and 
habits  to  which  the  modem  labourer  is  a  stranger.'  Gross 
ignorance,  reckless  multiplication,  and  a  deplorably  low  standard 
of  comfort  and  decency  long  characterised  very  generally  the 
agricultora]  labourers  of  England.  The  improvidence  created 
by  parish  relief,  the  extreme  imperfection  of  conntry  education, 
and  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings,  created  partly  by  the  dilG- 
onlty  of  obtaining  cottages  and  partly  by  their  own  miserable 
standard  at  cnnfort,  a^ravated  the  situation,  and  the  detailed 
inqniries  that  were  made  into  the  condition  of  agricnitnra] 
labourers  between  1840  and  1850  revealed  a  social  condition 
which  was  di^raceful   to  civilisation.'    Much  has  since  been 

'  Tliis  fftrt  WM  not  imreccgniied  accordiQely  in  some  parisheilbe  poor 

in    the    eighteenth    centoij.      Eden  have  fum  or  live  ocifi  each,  assigned 

uotioed  that  in  parta  nf  LeioesteiuMra  tbent  for  a  gatdeo  at  a  ver;  moderate 

'moat  ot  th«  poor  have  little  gai-  nai.    This  supplies  them  with  cheese, 

deag,  ia  which  the;  ohieSy  calcivaie  butter,  and  milk   at  an   easy   lute.' 

pofMtoBt.     Omtdetu  are  found  to  be  UiBii'a  HutoT)  <if  tKs  Poer.t  (i69. 
gremt  iaaitemeata  to  indiutr;,  and  *  ^  tem\>\»  »xi«]  «1  \aiA>  'Ci\a>r 
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done  to  improre  it,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  it  has  been 
very  materially  changed ;  but  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  still  a  phase  of  English  life  on  which  no  patriot  can 
look  With  pleasure,  and  the  sharp  contrasts  of  interest  or  senti- 
ment which  divide  the  farmer  from  the  labourer  may  constitute 
a  grave  political  danger  to  the  Empire. 

Ihe  increase  of  population  in  England  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  appears  to  have  been  very  rapid. 
According  to  the  most  careful  computation  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1700  was  about  5,134,561 ;  in  1750, 6,039,684; 
in  1801,  9,172,980.^  The  immense  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  was  mainly  in  the 
towns,  and  was  due  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  it  was  the  leading  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  enclosures. 
The  English  poor  law,  compelling  every  parish  to  support  its 
paupers^  did  undoubtedly  encourage  reckless  and  improvident 
marriages,  but  it  had  on  the  other  hand  a  strong  repressive 
influence  on  the  agricultural  population  by  making  it  the  plain 
interest  of  every  landlord  to  discourage  cottages  or  small  farms 
which  might  shelter  families  likely  some  day  to  fall  upon  the 
rates.  The  law  of  Elizabeth  requiring  every  cottage  to  be  con- 
nected with  four  ^cxes  of  land  appears  to  have  become  obsolete 
for  a  considerable  time  before  its  repeal  in  1775;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  appalling  condition  of  overcrowding,  indecency, 
and  sanitary  neglect  in  the  labourers'  cottages  which  was  dis- 
closed by  the  Parliamentaty  Commission  of  1 842  existed  to  a 
large  extent  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Un- 
married labourers,  it  is  true,  still  lived  very  generally  with  the 
farmers,  but  there  were  already  loud  complaints  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  the  poor  found  in  procuring  habitations. 
Labourers,  it  was  said,  who  wished  to  migrate  from  their  parents 
were  sometimes  refused  permission  fi-om  the  lord  of  the  manor 


trating  thi8  troth  wiU  be  found  in 
Kay*8  Social  C\mditwn  of  the  People^ 
i.  472-^7*J.  S^e-too,  England oi  lti$^ 
by  William  Johnston,  c.  zxz.  (1851), 
a  book  which  acpeam  to  me  to  con- 
tain a  gn-at  deal  of  valuable,  though 
▼ery  un^  alatable.  trath.  See,  too,  an 
cway  on  *  TLe  J>ome»tic  Economy  of 
i^ie  Laboanng  CLtgrn^*  in  Walker** 
H^  Or^ifta^  pp.  I99-218k 


>  This  was  the  calcnlation  made 
by  Mr.  Finlayson.  McCullocb'tf  Ae» 
count  qf  the  British  Empire^  art. 
*  Population.*  The  census  of  IbOl  (the 
firbt  made)  reckoned  the  population 
of  EngUod  and  Wales  at  8,872.9HO, 
exclusive  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors; 
these  amounted  V)  4l1Q,q»^^  Vvl  >2da 
United  Ein|gioiiu 
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to  boild  n  cottage  on  the  common.  They  coald  neither  obtain 
tenemenia,  nor  Email  plot«  to  build  upon,  nnd  they  Bometimes 
availed  Ihemsclvee  of  a  long  winter  night  to  raise  a  hovel  on 
the  roadside  or  on  the  common.'  The  difficulty  was  naturally 
aggravated  when  the  commons  were  enclosed ;  but  whether  on 
the  wliole  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  enclosures  was  to 
diminish  the  apricuUural  population  haa  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  by 
increasing  employment         orod  ,  they  on  the  whole  rather 

stimulated  it.'  But  g  i, 
oncfe  covered  with  small  an 
mense  pa-stures,  and  there  we 
monopolised  a  tract  which  hai 
or  fourteen  industrious  families.* 
depended  on  free  pasture  land  an< 
and  a  stream  of  emigrants  passed  to  America.  Macaalay,  in 
an  essa.v  which  is  by  no  means  among  the  most  vaUiiible  of  liis 
productions,  haa  censured  Goldsmith's  '  Deserted  Village'  as 
wholly  unnatural  and  incongruous.  The  village,  he  says,  in  its 
happy  state  could  only  have  existed  in  England ;  the  village  in 
its  deserted  state  could  only  have  existed  in  Ireland.  But  there 
are  coutemporary  pictures  of  the  effects  of  eqclosnrcs  in  England 
which  go  far  to  refute  the  criticism.* 


ents  occurred.  Districts 
a  were  turned  into  im- 
aints  that  a  single  man 
merly  supported  twelve 
'  hole  villages  which  had 
,  dwindled  and  perished, 


'  Eden's  HUtori/  of  the  Poor,  i, 
861.  ■  I  ottajrep,'  saj'fl  Arthur  Xoan%, 
'are  In  (^nenil  the  liublLalion*  ot  1b- 
bourerx,  who  all  swaroi  with  chililren; 
many  liBve  double,  trcl'le.  and  even 
quadru))l<i  ramilies.'  NoTthem  Toar, 
iv.  Il.i.  On  the  powerful  itifluencs 
of  the  pnor  law  in  Induuin^  both  land- 
luid«  and  tBrmen  to  Eorbid  the  erec- 
tion of  labourers' COT  tages,  nee  Tounjj's 
Potitiral  Afithmetir,  ,  p.  a;t-95. 

■  Ihidsubject  is  e  peciaily  treated 
in  an  sbl«  pamphlet  bj  the  Jtev. 
J.  Howlett  (ITeS).  who  examined  in 
detail  the  Auctuationii  of  pnpiilatinn 
In  many  difTeieot  |  arinheB.  There  is 
a  curious  collecion  ol  >  onleiDp"rai7 
pamphlels  on  enctosurei.  written 
.  from  diirpreiic  points  ot  >  iew,  in  the 
British  Museum,  lioand  up witn  those 
of  Mr.  Ilowlett ;  I  iiave  derived  much 
wuiHtsncB  from  them.  Arthnr  Vonng 
cuusidert-d  enclosurpE  one  of  the 
best  means  of  promoting  pjpulatiuii. 


'Provide  new  employment,'  he  said, 
'  and  new  hands  will  inevitably  f.>llu«'; 
an  Act  of  I'srliameni  to  raise  money 
for  ihe  improvement  of  a  million  o( 

mure  <han  twenty  score  of  naturalisa- 
tion bills.'    K.vtberi,  Tour,  iv,  i\i. 

■  i'arl.  nitt.  ixxii.  r3T. 

*  Thus,  in  a  pani  hlet  published 
in  ITSli  the  wiitrr  omplains  that 
'the  laniiownenoaver'a  twcnij  ttnall 
farms  inio  about  fmir  large  ones,  and 

large  farms  are  tied  down  in  ibi'ir 
icHses  not  lo  plough  any  of  the  pre- 
mises BO  lei  to  fartii,  by  which  mi  ans 
[of  I  several  hundred  'illumes  that  forty 
y  ars  a;^  ciintained  between  40il  and 
MXI  inhabitanis.  very  few  will  now  be 
found  to  eiceed  eiglay  and  some  not 
half  that  number;  nay.  some  contain 
only  one  poor,  old.  decrepit  man  or 
womsn  hired  by  the  occupiers  of  tha 
land.  .  .  .  The  young  and   healthy 
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The  increase  of  com  prodaced  by  the  enclosnres  for  a  time 
checked  the  importations,  but  there  were  many  deficient  harvests ; 
prices  were  on  an  average  considerably  higher  than  in  the  first 
half  of  the  centnry ;  ^  there  was  much  fluctuation  in  the  com 
trade,  and  several  temporary  measures  were  taken.  .  The  Com 
Law  of  1791  was  adjusted  to  the  higher  level  of  prices,  and  was 
somewhat  less  liberal  than  that  of  1773.  The  importation  of 
wheat  was  prevented  by  prohibitory  duties  till  the  home  price 
was  fifty  shillings.  It  was  only  subject  to  a  duty  of  sixpence 
a  quarter  when  the  home  price  was  fifty-four  shillings.  It  was 
subject  to  a  duty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  when  the  home 
price  ranged  between  these  two  figures.  Exportation  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden  when  the  home  price  was  higher  than  forty- 
six  shillings,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  up  to  forty-four 
shillings,  and  corresponding  measures  were  taken  to  regulate  the 
trade  in  other  grain.  But,  in  spite  of  the  enclosures,  the  home 
supply  soon  became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
the  last  years  of  the  century  were  among  the  worst  England  had 
ever  known.  The  distress  produced  by  increasing  pressure  of 
population  on  means  of  subsistence,  and  by  great  displacements 
and  revolutions  of  industry,  was  aggravated  by  a  terrible  period  of 
commercial  crisis  and  depression,  a  succession  of  extremely  bad 
harvests  and  a  great  French  war.  The  price  of  tjie  necessaries 
of  life  rose  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  '  and  fluc- 
tuated with  a  violence  that  was  extremely  disastrous  to  the 
labouring  poor.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1795  wheat  was 
sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  six  guineas  a  quarter.  In  1796 
it  was  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  shillings — at 
another  fifty-six  shillings,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  century  it 
again  rose  to  ninety-two  shillings  and  seven  pence  a  quarter.' 

have    dispersed     themselves ;   those  the  Poor,  i.  383-386. 
th«t  ooald  pay  their  passage,  having  ■  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation^ 

transported  themselves  to  America.'  p.  452.     There  is  some  discrepancy 

Curtory  Bemarkt  on  JCncloturet  hy  a  about  the  accounts  of  the  average. 

Ckfuntry  Farmer^  pp.  2-6.  Compare  Eden*s  Hutory  of  the  Poor^ 

*  See  a  table  of  the  exports  and  app.  Ixzviii.  Broderick's  A'n^/iM  Zaiuf 

imports  for  several  years  after  1771.  and  English  Landlords^  app. v.    Theo* 

Idacpherson's  AnnaU  of  Commeree,  iii.  bald  Rogers's  Six  Centuries  of  Wages 

674-676.  8ee»  too,  Malthus  On  Po^u-  and  Prices,  AcoordingtoMr.Nicholls,  . 

LUion,  o.  10.  the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 

'  Several  valuable  statistics  illos-  between  1786  and  1794  was  aboat 

trating  the  relation  between  wages  forty-nine  shilling   at^d  laixvo^Ti!^^ 

and  the  price  of  food  at  this  time,  and  between  Yl^^  «xA  \^\  «^^^^ 

win  be  found  in  Eden's  History  ^  seven  B\i\\\ing», 
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The  poor  rate,  which  at  the  be^nning  of  t!ie  century  waa 
probably  less  than  a  inillioii  a  year,  was  about  two  miliions  at 
the  close  of  the  American  War,  but  rose  to  four  millions  before 
the  end  of  the  century.' 

All  the  evidence  we  possess  concurs  in  showing  that  during 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  century  the  position  of  the  poorer 
agricultural  ciasseB  in  England  was  singularly  favournble.  The 
priceof  wheat  was  br'ti'i"""'n.irfflQfi>r  Wages,  if  they  advanced 
slowly,  appear  to  hf  a  increased  proportion  of 

the  necessaries  of  li  all  the  signs  of  growing 

material  well-being.  lat  wheat  bread,  and  that 

made  of  the  finest  beginning  of  the   period 

had  been  confioed  to  u  liddle  classes,  had  become 

before  the  close  of  it  lart  of  England  the  uni- 

Tersal  food,  and  tliat  lu  lui         •  of  cheese  and  butter  Ja 

proportiw  to  the  poptftation  in  many  districts  almoat  trebled. 
The  use  of  tea  had  immensely  extended,  and  potAtoea,  turnips, 
carrots,  andcabbages,  which  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  had 
been  only  nused  by  the  spade,  were  now  commonly  raised  by  the 
plough,  and  entered  largely  into  the  habitual  food  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Beef  and  mutton  were  eaten  almost  daily  in  villages 
where  their  nse  had  before  been  hardly  known,  or  where  at  most 
they  bad  been  eaten  only  once  a  week,  and  the  immense  consump- 
tion of  animal  food  by  the  mass  of  the  population  was  one  of  the 
features  that  meet  distinguished  England  from  the  Continent.* 

<  Broderick,  p.  SI8.  NichollB'a  Young's  PMtieal Arittmtitie,  pp.  iSS, 
Sittorf  oftlie  Poor  law,  i.  106.  166.   Se«,  too.  the  empfautic  tGBtim»ny 

■  Dr.  Price  eron  maintained  that  nf  «ir  J.  Stewart,  EiujHiry  «i(o  the 
<it  ia  the  mperior  price  of  fle»h  that  Pritunplrtof  PtAttiaU  tJMKtymyiyih'l'), 
horte  tbe  poor,  aa  it  forces  them  to  bk.  i.e.  18, to  the  eiteot  to  whiuh  the 
onDBuiDfl  bread  only,  oonceqneQtljr  Eniiliiih  peo)  le  lived  on  pork,  beef, 
Ifaej  could  life  bettei  whi:D  wheat  txA  mutwn  ;  the  remarki  of  Adun 
waa  hit;h  tliAu  they  ooQ  now  while  it  finiith.  Wealth  of  Natioin  bk.  i.  c.  8 ; 
la  oompuatiTely  low.'  Yonng  da-  the  review  of  the  ctmdilioD  of  lbs 
aent*  frotn  thia  opinion ;  but  he  saya,  working  claHHea  io  a  pHDi|ihlet  by  the 
'  Id  Vrance,  where  bread,  I  apprehend.  Rev.  J.  Uowlett,  called  li»ie  e-ntrtt  • 
forma  mneteen  parta  in  twenty  of  tbe  Cauteof  Improted AgjiB>di*rg{\Wl'), 
food  ol  tbe  people,  com,  and  eapecially  p.  9X;  the  detailed  oomrariMin  in 
wheat,  ia  the  only  great  object  of  Arthur  Young's  Viiur  im  Fratiee  be- 
cultivation.  Tine*  answering  to  onr  tween  the  condiiioni  of  the  English 
bailey.  In  England,  on  the  coDtmty,  and  French  labouren  ;  and  Cb*  oon- 
the  quantity  of  meat,  batter,  and  elusion  arrived  at  b)  a  recent  I'arlla- 
oheeee  confained  by  all  ranks  of  the  tnenUirj  inquiry,  quo'ed  by  Mr.  Bro- 
people  ia  immense— toamnch  greater  derick,  EaglMlt  Land  atid  Ungluh 
ralae,  1  aboaJd  rappoie,  iban  that  of  Landiordt,  p.  31S.  Kee,  too,  'he  eri- 
wbe»t.  benoe  cattle  to  our  fannen  deuce  I  b»i«  ia;FiftM«aVk«MA,-MiW 
ir  Ml  object  ag  important  aa   oom.'       &&8-&6i. 
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During  the  next  few  years  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  of 
wages  was  on  the  whole  not  equivalent  to  the  increased  price 
of  the  chief  articles  of  first  necessity.'  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  obscure  and  difficult,  and  it  should  be 
treated  with  great  diffidence.  Tolerably  complete  statistics 
of  prices  have  been  collected ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to 
determine  with  real  accuracy  the  rate  of  wages.  In  addition  to 
the  great  variations  in  different  districts,  and  in  winter,  summer, 
and  harvest  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  pro- 
portion of  his  time  the  labourer  was  unemployed ;  and  a  new 
and  serious  element  of  difficulty  is  introduced  by  the  tact 
that  the  custom  of  working  by  the  piece  had  become  recently 
veiy  general  in  most  parts  of  England.^  But  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  about  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  labourers 
between  the  American  War  and  the  War  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  about  1792  their  condition 
began  most  seriously  to  deteriorate.  The  resources  derived  from 
domestic  manu&ctures  and  from  commons  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  the  enormous  rise  of  prices  had  begun.  Cries  of 
distress  were  loud  and  poignant.  There  were  several  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  food  and 
the  increasing  destitution  of  large  sections  of  the  people,  and 
many  remedies  were  suggested.  One  proposal,  which  received 
the  approbation  of  Dr.  Price  and  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  scheme  of  the  great  German  statesman  of  our  own 
day,  was  a  gigantic  system  of  State  insurance,  to  which  the  whole 
piopulation  were  to  be  obliged  to  subscribe  in  different  propor- 
tions.* Friendly  societies,  to  which  labourers  subscribed  a 
certain  portion  of  their  earnings  and  which  secured  them  sub- 
sistence in  sickness,  and  independence  in  old  age,  multiplied 
greatly  over  most  parts  of  England.  They  were  encouraged  by 
the  Legislature,  but  especially  by  agricultural  societies,  which 
often  assisted  them  with  premiums.  Schools  of  industry  were 
established.  There  were  agreements  among  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  wealthy  persons  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 

'  This  was  the   opinion    of    the  *  £den*s  History  of  the  Poor,  i, 

oommissioner  who   rep)orted   on  the  604.     Hee  also,  on  tne  threat  difliculty 

employment  of  women  and  c>tildren  of  asocrtaining  wages,  p.  .HS5. 
in  l86S(Hrst  report).  See,  too,  Kebbel,  *  See  tl\e  d«  «\Vft  ol  YiS»  w:^^tci^^ 

J%^ A^ricwltural  /AUHfurer,  pp.  JO,  41.  which  viaa  pTO^QSiQ'^ V}  ^'^x,  K^^w^ 

Eden'Bl£Uiofyo/t/iePoor,  i.  dS3>385.  Eden,  i.  ^1^,  Vli. 
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wheat  bread  in  their  honseholds.  Great  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  workhouse  system.  An  Act  was  passed  to  relieve  the 
fomilies  of  men  serving  in  the  militia.  Another  Act,  preventing 
the  removal  of  poor  persons  until  they  had  become  actually 
chargeable  upon  the  rates,  abolished  a  mischievous  and  oppressive 
portion  of  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevented  the  labourers 
from  moving  freely  in  search  of  employment;  and  relaxations 

were  introduced  into  t' 1— -_ ^ — i  which  proved  ultimately 

extremely  disastroaa.  dilating  the  rate  of  wages 

in  each  district  by  ju  icient,  but  it  was  in  the 

last  quarter  of  the  ce  yatem  of  paying  certain 

portions  of  those  wages  i  came  into  use.   The  Act 

of  1723,whichreatricl  ii  i  to  occupants  of  workhouses, 

was  modified  ;  outdoor  ]  w  some  cases  pennitted ;  and, 

with  the  warm  approba  of  I*  parochial  relief  was  made 

proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  a  family,  and  a  direct 
premium  was  thus  offered  to  improvident  marriages.  As  early  as 
1803,  it  appears  from  official  returns  that,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  8,870,000  in  England  and  Wales,  not  less  than  1,234,000 
persons,  or  nearly  a  seventh  part,  were  partakers  of  parochial 
relief*  It  was  probably  not  till  at  least  forty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  bad  passed  that  the  condition  of  English  ^ri- 
cultuml  labourers  began  again  serionsly  to  improve. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  on  the 
whole  a  history  of  great  progress,  but  the  changes  which  were 
effected  in  this  sphere  were  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  revolution  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  made 
the  cotton  manufacture  the  greatest  of  English  industries.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  great  quantities  of  cheap  and 
graceful  Indian  calicoes,  muslins,  and  chintzes  were  imported  into 
England,  and  they  found  such  favour  that  the  woollen  and  silk 
manufacturers  were  seriously  alarmed.  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
accordingly  parsed  in  1700  and  in  1721  absolutely  prohibiting, 
with  a  very  few  specified  exceptions,  the  employment  of  printed 
or  dyed  calicoes  in  England,  either  in  dress  or  in  furniture,  and  the 
use  of  any  printed  or  dyed  goods  of  which  cotton  formed  any  part.* 

'  Bee  I^U'm  Tea>*rkibie  speech  ia      tutd  WerKng  CUutt,  p.  09. 
trae.  /Hrl  NUt.  kjiH.  70*-7ia.  •  IV    k    Va   VJ"v\Saak  U\.  u  \<i 

•  Wmde'a  Hioory  if  tk»  MiAOt      7  OMtge  I.  &.  1. 
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A  taste,  however,  had  sprang  op  which  it  was  fonnd  impossible 
to  arrest,  and  a  native  manufftcture  beg^n,  though  of  more  than 
donbtful  legality.  Manchester  became  its  chief  centre,  and  it 
was  at  last  recognised,  though  with  some  restrictions,  by  an  Act 
of  1 736.'  Bat  the  so-called  cotton  products  were  not  entirely 
cotton.  Only  the  weft,  or  transverse  threads,  were  cotton.  It 
^as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1736  that  the  warp,  or  longitudinal 
threads,  must  consist  wholly  of  linen  yam ;  and  the  manafacture, 
though  a  growing  one,  long  held  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
British  indastries.  The  historian  of  the  cotton  manufactare  has 
observed  that  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
the  average  export  of  woollen  goods  amounted  to  2,000,000!.,  or 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, the  export  of  cotton  but  little  exceeded  23,000/.,  and  that 
this  small  sum  was  above  the  average  of  the  next  forty  years. 
After  that  period  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  in  1750  had  risen  to  45,000/.  The  same  writer 
has  added  that  in  the  year  1833,  while  the  woollen  exports  had 
increased  to  6,539,731/.,  the  cotton  exports  had  risen  to  not  less 
than  18,486,400/.* 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  in  any  detail  the  succession  of 
closely  connected  inventions  by  which  this  great  change  was 
effected,  still  less  to  enter  into  the  difficult  questions  that  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  priority  of  conception  among  the 
inventors.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  current  of  taste  and  fashion  had  begun  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  cotton  goods,  and  within  a  few  years, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  demand,  a  number  of 
premature,  abortive,  or  partially  successful  attempts  were  made 
to  economise  the  labour  and  accelerate  the  rate  of  their  produc- 
tion. During  the  first  half  of  the  century  all  cotton  yam  was 
spun  in  single  threads  by  the  hand,  and  although  the  industry 
was  pursued  in  countless  farmhouses  over  England  the  supply 
of  cotton  yam  continued  below  the  demand,  and  much  below 
the  quantity  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  weavers  to  manu- 
factare.    The  invention  of  the  fly-shuttle  by  Kay  of  Bury,  in 

■  Batne8*s   History  of  the  Cotton  total  export  of  woollen  and  worsted 

i/ai»f//<urtMr0,pp.  166,167.  McCallocli*a  manafuctore  waft  22^167  ;2'i9C.  \  iVo^ 

AccuH' e  nf  IfrUuh  Brnj/ire,  I  673.  o!  oolton,  1^,1^^.^^V.    ^w^  >\»x'Cai% 

'Ibid.    p.    112.      In    18S2    the  Statesmaa' t  YeorBooK 
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173S,  Kggravatc-d  the  difficulty,  for  it  about  doubled  the  rapidity 
of  the  process  of  weaving.  About  17G'J-,  however,  Hargreaves 
invented  the  spinning-jenny,  by  which,  throngh  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  wheel,  a  number  of  spindles  could  be  simultaneously 
worked.  When  ihe  machine  was  first  fi'nmed,it  was  enabled  to 
work  simultaneously  eight  spindles,  and  it  was  soon  so  improreil 
that  a  single  spinner  could  spin  at  once  more  than  a  hundred 
tiireads  of  cotton.' 

Another  enormou  as  efTecl^d  almost  at  the 

same  time  by  the  n  ig  by  rollers,  which  were 

moved  at  first  by  the  after  by  water.     The  first 

conception  of  this  procboc  attributed  both  to  John 

Wyatt  and  Lewis  Paul.*  A  lew  i  later,  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  Thomas  Highs  t  reduce  it  into  use,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Arkwright  to  perlect  the  mncliiue  and  to  make  it 
for  the  first  time  the  great  instrument  in  the  cotton  man ufiicturo. 
His  patent  was  taken  ont  in  17C9.  In  1774  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passedauthorisingtbenewmannfactare  of  goods  made  entirely 
of  cotton,  but  imposinga  duty  of  threepence  per  square  yard  upon 
them  when  they  were  printed,  painted,  or  stained  with  cotonrs.' 

Many  subsidiary  but  most  wonderful  inventions,  accom- 
plished within  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  com- 
pleted the  transformation.  The  carding  cylinder  made  it  pos- 
sible to  perform  by  machinery  an  indispensable  portion  of  the 
manufacture  which  had  hitherto  been  performed  by  hand ;  the 
mule  of  Crompton,  so  called  from  its  aMnblning  the  principles 
of  the  rolling-machioe  and  the  spinning-jenny,  immensely  im- 
proved and  accelerated  the  process  of  spinning,  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  anccession  of  inventions  to  an  almost  miraculous 
perfection ;  the  applicatiou  by  the  French  chemist  Berthollet  of 
the  newly  invented  acid  chlorine  to  the  purpose  of  bleaching 
cotton  cloth  shortened  that  work  from  many  weeks  to  a  tew 
hours;  the  invention  of  cylinder-printing  in  1785  multiplied 
about  a  hundredfold  the  rapidity  with  which  calico-printing 
could  be  accomplished ;  the  power-loom  which  Cortwright  in- 

'  Haines's  HirtoTs  cf  the   Cottim  and  those  of  Taal  in  French's  L\fii 

jraWN/ac(HrV,pp.  135-lSd.  and    Tiate*  of  Vromjitoa.     Quest,  in 

■  Tbe  claims  of   Wyatt  will    be  bis  tiistor;  o(  tbe  cotton  trede,  baa 

Atand  ttaied  at  Jengtti  in    Barnes's  mentVmeilUieclKSnnuf.  Hl^bs. 
MuUrg  ^  the  Ciatim   Jtam/aettiTt,  '  W  Ucoigp  VVL  c.  Ti. 
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Tented  in  the  same  year,  and  which  snbseqaent  inventors  greatly 
improved,  gave  a  new  impalse  to  weaving  as  decisive  as  that 
which  Hargreaves  and  Crompton  had  given  to  spinning ;  and 
finally  in  1789  and  1790  water-power  was  discarded  and  the 
whole  manufacture  passed  under  the  mighty  empire  of  steam. 
The  bewildering  magnitude  of  the  change  that  was  efiected  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  feet  that  through  successive  improve- 
ments in  machinery  not  less  than  2,200  spindles  of  cotton  have 
been  managed  by  a  single  spinner.^ 

These  are  but  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  long  series  of 
mechanical  inventions  whicii  in  a  few  years  made  the  cotton 
manufiu^ure  of  Great  Britain  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Most 
of  them  passed  through  more  than  one  phase,  and  were  at  first 
but  partially  successful ;  most  of  them  were  the  work  of  poor 
and  almost  uneducated  men,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  observe 
how  many  of  the  inventors,  to  whom  the  pre-eminence  of  English 
wealth  is  mainly  due,  lived  and  died  in  poverty,  or  were  exposed 
to  fierce  storms  of  opposition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  so,  for  the  inventions  that  have  been  described  being 
mainly  inventions  for  economising  human  labour  and  replacing 
it  by  machinery,  their  immediate  effect  was  necessarily  to  re- 
strict employment.  Kay,  the  inventor  of  the  flying  shuttle, 
was  so  persecuted  that  he  lefb  England  and  established  himself 
in  Paris.  Hargreaves'  house  at  Blackburn  was  broken  open  by 
the  mob.  His  machines  were  shattered ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  native  town,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Nottingham.  In 
1779,  during  a  period  of  temporary  distress,  cotton  spinning 
was  almost  annihilated  in  the  district  of  Blackburn  by  the 
madness  of  the  mob,  who  traversed  many  miles  of  country,  de- 
stroying all  spinning-jennies  with  more  than  twenty  spindles, 
all  carding-engines,  all  water-frames,  every  machine  turned  by 
horses  or  water.  The  spinning  and  calico-printing  machinery 
of  Peel,  the  grandfather  of  the  statesman,  was  thrown  into 
the  river  at  Altham,  and  the  great  manufacturer,  finding 
even  his  life  insecure,  retired  to  Burton,  where  he  built  an- 
other cotton-mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  A  large  mill 
built  by  Arkwright  near  Chorley  was  destroyed  by  the  mob 

>  Baine^  p.  202. 
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in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police  and 
mUitary.i 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  very  few  invpntiona  have  in  their 
altimate  effects  so  largely  increased  the^  amount  of  employment. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  England  in  the  cotton 
nianniacturo  was  esrimated  at  the  beginning  of  tho  reign  of 
Geoi^  XII.  at  about  40,000.  In  1785  Pitt  reckoned  it  at 
80,000.  After  this  *'"">  ^*  ''-"•■^"="'1  far  more  rapidly,  and  in 
1831  it  had  risen,  a  "stimate  of  M'CuIIoch,  to 

833,000.*     In  the  6r  le  eighteenth  century  the 

quantity  of  cotton  i  Erland  a  little  more  than 

doubled,  and  the  value  Ot  xtrta  did  not  quite  double. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  tlu  ry  the  former  multiplied  by 

eight,  and  the  latter  by  fifl^"  i  a  half.^ 

The  prominence  Man        tor  a.ttained  before  the  great 

inventions  I  have  described,  as  a  centre-  of  manufacture,  enabled 
it  to  reap  the  chief  advantages  of  this  most  marvelloos  prc^^ress* 
Other  centres,  indeed,  of  the  new  industry  were  established  in 
Nottinghamshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  in  Scot- 
land. But  Lancashire  was  from  the  first  the  pre-eminent  home 
of  the  cotton  mannfactura,  and  its  astonishing  development  ia 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  English  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Water-power,  coal,  accumulated  capital, 
and  manufacturing  enterprise,  the  great  seaport  of  Liverpool, 
and  an  easy  access  to  the  iron  fields  cS  the  neighbouring 
counties  were  the  chief  elements  of  its  progress.  At  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  population  of  this 
gnat  county  was  computed  at  only  166,200,  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  present  population  of  Liverpool.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  it  had  risen  to  672,000.*  In  the  census  of  1881  it  ia 
reckoned  at  3,454,441. 

The  immense  extendon  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  though 
the  most  remarkable,  is  but  one  of  the  events  which  make  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  most  memorable  period 
in  the  industrial  history  of  England.   To  this  period  also  belongs 

>  Bainea's  BUtorf  ^  tJU   Cttton  *  Ib1<1.  p.  918. 

Mitn^aatare,  pp.  Ill,  IS\,  IM,  laa  *  Ibid.  {.%>». 

'  Ibid.  pp.  218.  219,  360. 
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the  great  English  mannfactare  of  earthenware.  The  Chelsea 
china,  which  attained  its  ])erfection  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  of  French  refugees,  and  two 
brothers  from  Holland  named  Elers  established  dnring  the  same 
period  a  small  mannfactare  of  earthenware  in  Staffordshire. 
They  met  with  much  opposition,  and  at  last  left  the  country ; 
but  the  potteries  continued,  though  they  produced  only  the 
coarsest  ware.  In  all  other  kinds  French  and  Dutch  earthenwares, 
by  virtue  of  their  indisputable  superiority,  completely  dominated 
in  England  until  Josiah  Wedgwood  turned  the  scale.  This  great 
man,  like  so  many  of  the  inventors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
sprang  from  the  humblest  position.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
thirteen  children  in  a  family  which  had  been  long  employed  in 
the  potteries.  His  work  in  the  trade  was  at  first  of  the  lowest 
kind ;  but  ha  gradually  rose  into  partnership  with  other  work- 
men ;  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  17*'>9,  and  soon 
after  invented  a  new  kind  of  earthenware  which,  by  its  superior 
durability  and  texture,  almost  drove  foreign  competitors  from 
England  and  made  its  way  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  stated  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  quantity  made  was  exported.  The  cameos,  intaglios, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  and  other  similar  works  produced  in 
the  Wedgwood  factories  formed  a  new  branch  of  English  art,  and 
exhibited  a  designing  power  of  almost  the  highest  kind.  Some 
of  them  were  designed  by  Flaxman.  Some  were  imitated  from 
the  Etruscan  vases  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  just 
brought  under  English  notice  ;  but  the  new  industry  in  all  its 
parts  was  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary  genius  of  a  single 
man.  Of  its  industrial  importance  it  is  sufficient  co  say  that  in 
1785  Wedgwood  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  there  were  already  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons 
employed  directly  in  the  potteries,  while  a  far  larger  number 
were  engaged  in  digging  coal  for  them  and  in  raising,  preparing, 
and  transporting  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  clay  and 
flints  which  they  required.* 

Staffordshire  now  ranks  fifth  in  population  among  the 
counties  of  England.  It  owes  its  peculiar  density  partly  to  its  pot- 
teries, but  still  more  to  its  great  mines  and  mQJi\i(«fiX>\i£^^\£^^^u 

'  Macpberson  uL  380^3SZ,    Meteyaxd's  Uft  tf  Wed^VBodU 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  its  manutactnre  of 
nails  and  nt-cnsils  of  iron  was  already  noted  ; '  bat  th«  great 
development  of  this  industry  belongs  to  a  much  fafer  period. 
In  Bpite  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  iron  wbicli  Ilea  beneath 
the  British  soil,  the  manufacture  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  waB  biHiiII  and  languid.  As  long  aa  the  process  of 
smelting  iron  conld  only  be  accomplished  by  wood  fuel,  it  waa 
almost  confined  to  thickly  wooded  counties,  and  ironworks 
proved  bo  fatal  to  the  English  wo<  ihat  the  Legislature  more 
than  once  interposed  to  restjain  tl  It  is  a  curious  fact  Uiat 

the  process  of  smelting  iron  by  ■  imioI  had  been  discovered 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  1.  Dy  a  natural  son  of  Lord 
Dudley,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  ib  in  his  father's  name.  He 
met,  however,  with  fierce  opposition  from  rival  manufacturers ; 
his  Works  were  destroyed  by  rioters ;  a  long  series  of  privato 
calainities  and  the  confusion  of -the  civil  wars  soon  followed,  and 
the  newly  dwcovered  art,  which  was  destined  to  be  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  took  no  root  and  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  lost.  It  was  revived  about  1735  by  Darby  of  Colebrook, 
and  from  that  time  it  rapidly  spread.  The  works  which  had 
formerly  been  chiefly  carried  on  in  Sussex  passed  to  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  coal,  and  a  new  impulse  was  ^ven  to  tho 
manufacture  by  Cort  of  Gosport,  who  in  1783  and  1784  intro- 
duced the  process  of  puddling  and  rolling  iron.  The  great 
period  of  the  English  iron  manufacture  was  still  to  come ;  but 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress*  was  only  less  than 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  1740  the  quantity  of  pig-iroa 
made  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  but  17,000  tons; 
in  1796  it  was  125,000  tons ;  in  1806  it  was  250,000  t43ns.» 
Dirmingham,  Shefiietd,  and  a  crowd  of  other  towns  in  which  the 
manufacture  was  pursued  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  in 
population  and  infiuence. 

This  progress  would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  not 
been  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  transport  of  coal.  The 
growth  of  manufactures  both  implied  and  stimulated  the  im- 
proiemeut  of  roads,  and  it  also  produced  those  vast  works  of 

■  Chiiaiherlayne'i  Prrtmt  Slate  iff  Sriti*\  Euyire,  i.  6(M>,  GOT.  Fair. 
tlreat  Briloix.  1710.  p.  19.  bairu'i  Iron  Hanu/actiiTt. 

'  U-CuUoch's     AeeoKiU     qf    tke 
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inland  narigation  which  distinguished  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  century.  Canals  with  locks  had  long  been  common  on  the 
Continent.  Italy  and  Holland  in  this  respect  led  the  way,  and 
several  other  countries  had  followed  in  their  steps ;  Peter  the  Great 
in  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  in  Sweden,  began  great  works  of  in- 
^  land  navigation  which  were  continued  by  their  successors.  In 
'  France  a  canal  uniting  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  was  begun  under 
Heniy  IV.  and  completed  under  Lewis  XIII.,  and  the  great  Lan- 
guedoc  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  supreme  achievements  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  England,  however,  lagged  strangely  behind,  till  the 
intelligent  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the 
genius  of  the  great  engineer  Brindley  began  the  network  of 
canals  which  in  a  few  years  intersected  the  whole  of  her  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  canal,  seven  miles  long,  opened  in  1761 
between  Manchester  and  the  coal-mines  at  Worsley,  was  con- 
structed at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the 
aqueduct  by  which  Brindley  <x>nducted  it  at  a  height  of  thirty- 
nine  feet  over  the  river  Irwell  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  feats  of  engineering  ever  performed  in  England. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  first  canal  was  to  diminish  the 
price  of  coal  in  Manchester  by  one  half,  and  its  extension  to  the 
Mersey  at  Runcorn  placed  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  easy 
communication,  and  enormously  stimulated  the  prosperity  of 
both. 

Brindley  died  in  1772,  at  the  early  age  of  fifby-six,  but 
he  had  designed  much  more  than  he  lived  to  accomplish,  and 
the  impulse  which  he  had  given  continued.  It  is  true  that,  like 
all  other  great  improvements  in  locomotion,  canals  found  their 
sceptics  and  their  opponents.  The  proposed  aqueduct  over  the 
Irwell  was  ridiculed  by  engineers  as  a  mere  '  castle  in  the  air ; ' 
and  when  the  feasibility  of  the  schemes  of  Brindley  was  proved 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  denounced  them  as  mis- 
chievous. Canals,  it  was  predicted,  would  diminish  or  ruin 
the  noble  English  breed  of  draught-horses ;  would  injure  the 
coasting  trade  and  therefore  the  navy  of  England  ;  would  sink 
vast  sums  in  unprofitable  enterpii33s;  would  destroy  great 
quantities  of  land  which  might  be  better  em^lo^^YCLYt<^\iRXft% 
ooiTL    But  the  zzzanufacturers  clearly  saw  \^<b  cab^\\AX\£c^T\;^2Dk5^ 
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of  tho  new  waterways ;  and,  by  fum  ishing  an  easy  mode  of  trans- 
porting manure,  canuls  became  one  of  the  great  means  of  the 
improvement  of  agriculture. 

The  eighteenth- century  movement  for  the  construction  of 
canals  Has  now  receded  into  the  bock^oond,  eciijised  by  the 
more  gigantic  aud  astonishing  enterprise  which  has  made  it 
poGsible  to  traverse  on  the  wings  of  steam  almost  every  district 
in  the  island.  The  earlier  enternrise.  however,  was  nnlike  any- 
thing that  had  been  i!ngland,  and  it  excited  a 
wonder  and  enthusiasm  always  have  scarcely  sur- 
passed. Miss  Aiken  dest  *:eful  verse  the  new  charm 
which  was  added  to  the  so  dscape  by  the  silver  line 
of  placid  water  which  relievea  nnd  I  Tightened  the  ban-en  and 
gloomy  moor,  while  whit«  sails  might  i>e  seen  gleaming  through 
the  dusky  trees,  or  moving  like  swans  in  their  flight,  far  above 
the  traveller's  head.  In  1790  a  vast  design  of  Brindley  was 
accomplished  by  the  completion  of  the  chain  of  works  which 
connected  the  four  gKot  ports  of  Loudon,  Bmtol,  Liverpool, 
and  Hall ;  and  in  the  same  year,  after  the  labour  of  twenty-two 
years,  the  canal  was  opened  which  connetted  the  Forth  with  the 
Clyde.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  every  other  work  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  it  raised  vessels  capable  of  navigating 
the  ocean  to  the  height  of  156  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and, 
in  one  of  the  aqneducts,  sixty-five  feet  above  the  natural  river. 
About  the  time  when  the  great  war  began,  speculations  in  canals 
had  assumed  dimensions  which  almost  foreshadowed  the  railway 
mania  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  four  years  which  ended 
in  1704  it  was  noticed  that  not  less  than  eighty-one  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  for  navigable  canals  and  improvements 
in  inland  navigation,  and  it  was  computed  that  before  the  rise 
of  rulwaya  not  less  than  2,600  miles  of  navigable  canal  had  been 
constructed  in  England,  as  well  as  276  in  Ireland  and  22o  in 
Scotland,  and  that  about  50,000,0001.  had  been  invested  in  their 
constmction.' 

But  the   greatest  of  all  the  industrial   inventions  of  the 

•  Jlncpherson'g    ^nnoli    of   Com-  in    niiUps  on  the   hUtory  of   Conti- 

wmv.   iT.   203.   £67.   XH3.   2H3,  »iK>.  nentnl  c.nali.am]  I  I  ave  hIm)  derived 

I'hilipa's  HUtoTy  of  InlaTid  NarigtUioit.  Bume  Inlormation  on  this  su<>ject  fn'in 

Hiuiles'  LieM  a/  tie  Engineer* :  L^e  ka.\\'sxxi,  flut.  dw  Oiiuil  <Ik  A/UI 

i^^rimUi^.    Then  is  a  good  (dwptoc  (an.  vUL') 
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eighteentii  centary,  when  measured  by  its  futare  consequence, 
was  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt.  The  ex- 
pansive power  of  steam  had  indeed  been  long  noticed.  A 
rotatory  machine  moved  by  steam  is  mentioned  by  Hero  of 
Alexandria  120  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  after  a  long 
interval  the  possibility  of  applying  the  force  of  steam  to  practical 
purposes  appears  to  have  struck  several  independent  thmkers 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  French  engineer  named  De 
Cans,  an  Italian  philosopher  named  Branca,  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  the  great  French  mathematician, 
Denis  Papin,  had  all  contributed  something  to  the  discovery ; 
and  just  before  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  model 
of  a  steam  engine  for  raising  water  from  mines  was  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  an  English  engineer  named  Savery .  In 
1705,  however,  the  machine  of  Savery  was  superseded  by  another 
which  was  more  efficient  and  economical,  invented  by  a  black- 
smith named  Newcomen ;  and  from  this  time  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine  in  collieries  appears  to  have  been  habitual.  In 
1761  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jonathan  Greenal  of  Parr,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  for  a.  newly  invented  fire-engine  for  drain- 
ing mines,  coal-pits,  and  lands  from  water; '  and  two  years  later 
an  engine  was  cast  in  Colebrookdale  which  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  produced,  and  which  was  expected  to  raise  at  a 
stroke  807  cwt.  of  water.* 

James  Watt,  to  whom  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
steam-engine  is  due,  was  bom  at  Greenock  in  1736.  His  father 
was  a  carpenter  and  shipwright  in  very  modest  circumstances, 
and  he  himself  for  several  years  showed  little  promise  of  great- 
ness. He  was  a  slow,  shy,  plodding,  self-concentrated  boy,  with 
weak  health  and  low  spirits,  entirely  without  brilliancy  and  fire, 
but  with  an  evident  natural  turn  for  mechanics.  When  he  was 
nineteen  he  was  sent  to  London  to  learn  the  trade  of  making 
mathematical  instruments,  and  about  two  years  later  he  settled 
in  Glasgow,  where  the  great  qualities  of  his  genius  speedily 
developed.  Among  his  warmest  and  most  faithful  friends  was 
the  philosopher  Black,  whose  recent  and  splendid  discovery  of 
latent  heat  largely  assisted  Watt  in  his  experiments.     It  was  in 

^  Annual  ll^^er,  1761,  p.  73.  descnpUon  ot  «AiO>i\i'bT  \sc«^  %Vi^»xsk^ 

'  Ibid.  1763,  p.  66.    See,  too,  the      engine,  ibid.  n^%, i^  ^\* 
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1 763,  when  repairing  for  tho  University  of  Glasgow  a  defective 
model  of  Newcomen'a  engine,  that  Watt  first  steadily  directed 
his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  Mie  steam-engine,  and  he  iutro- 
diieed  a  snccession  of  changes  which  soon  altered  its  whole 
character.  By  th?  device  of  a  separate  condenser  he  saved  an 
econnous  waste  of  heat,  and  therefore  of  fuel,  which  had  hitherto 
done  mucli  to  make  the  engine  unprofitable,  and  he  at  the  same 
time  vastly  increased  its  force  by  making  steam  instep  of 
atmospheric  pressure  the  motive  r  of  tho  downward  move- 

ment of  the  piston.  In  the  earli*  jfines  steam  had  been  em- 
ployed only  for  the  purpose  of  ci  ng  by  its  condensation  » 
Tacuum,  and  thus  producing  the  pn  re  of  air  upon  the  piston  by 
which  the  working  power  of  the  macl  ine  was  directly  effected. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  describe  the  succession  of  mechanical 
improvements  introduced  by  Watt.  Hia  first  patent  for  hia 
engine  was  obtained  in  1760,  and,  in  spite  of  considerable  opposi- 
tion, it  was  extended  in  1775  for  twenty-five  years.  His  career, 
though  at  last  crowned  with  splendid  success  and  a  large  for^ 
tune,  was  full  of  difficulty  and  opposition,  and  it  was  darkened 
by  weak  health  and  extreme  constitutional  despondency.  For 
many  years  hia  works  were  unremunerative ;  the  burden  of  debt 
hung  heavily  upon  him,  and  when  success  arrived  he  was  ex- 
posed to  much  opposition  from  rival  inventors,  to  shameful 
attempts  to  defraud  him  of  his  dues,  and  to  at  least  seven  years 
of  harassing  litigation.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  however,  to 
be  early  supported  by  Dr.  John  Itoebuck,  a  man  of  singular 
enterprise  and  ability,  who  carried  on  large  ironworks  OQ  the 
Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  afterwards,  when  Koebuck  had  been 
ruined,  to  be  taken  into  partnership  by  Itfatthew  Boultou,  tho 
head  of  the  great  ironworks  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham. 

Assisted  by  the  capital  and  labour  at  the  disposal  of  a 
great  manufacturer,  the  most  splendid  inventive  genius  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  had  full  scope  to  display  itself.  For  many 
years,  however,  after  the  first  invention  of  Watt,  the  steam-engine 
seemed  likely  to  hold  only  a  very  subsidiary  place  among  the  in- 
ventions of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  an  instrument  of  ad- 
mirable power  and  efficiency,  but  its  only  motion  was  vertical,  and 
its  utility  was  almost  confined  to  the  single  purpose  of  pumping 
up  water.   Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  water  thus  pumped  np  was 
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employed  tx>  turn  a  wheel,  and  steam  thus  occasionally  came  into 
use  in  manufactures  when  a  natural  current  could  not  be  obtained, 
but  in  general  it  was  employed  only  in  mining  and  drainage. 
The  idea,  however,  was  evidently  spreading  among  inventors  that 
new  motions,  and  therefore  newlapplications,  might  be  given  to 
the  machine;  and  there  were  several  independent  inventors, 
though  it  was  reserved  for  Watt  most  fully  and  most  completely 
to  succeed.  After  many  years  of  patient  labour  he  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  steam-engine  a  rotatory  motion  and  a  parallel 
motion,  and,  by  the  regulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor, 
in  placing  the  machine  in  all  its  various  and  combined  motions 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  m^hanic.  A  power  x)f  enor- 
mous force  was  thus  called  into  being,  which  could  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  facility  and  the  most  absolute  certainty  in  the 
most  various  directions.  Steam  locomotion,  though  it  was  more 
than  once  suggested,  projected,  attempted,  and  even  in  some 
small  degree  accomplished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  nolT 
fully  achieved  till  a  few  years  later ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  later 
inventions  of  Watt  it  had  become  a  certainty.  Gradually,  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century,  the  new  engines  came  into 
use  as  the  motive  power  in  manufactures,  performing  with  enor- 
mously increased  strength  and  efficiency  what  had  formerly  been 
done  by  the  human  muscles,  by  animals,  by  wind,  or  by  water. 
No  other  invention  since  the  discovery  of  printing  has  affected 
so  widely,  so  variously,  and  so  powerfully  the  interests  of 
mankind.' 

Such  were  the  chief  inventions  that  transformed  England 
from  a  country  which  was  essentially  agricultural  into  a  country 
which  was  essentially  manufacturing,  and  produced  in  a  few 
generations  those  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  and  tho^  vast 
agglomerations  of  population  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  its 
modem  character  depends.  It  is  a  superficial  and  erroneous  view 
which  seeks  the  consequences  of  such  changes  only  in  industrial 
and  political  spheres.  The  conditions  under  which  men  live 
affect  the  whole  type  of  their  characters,  and  inventions  that  are- 
purely  mechanical  ultimately  influence  profoundly  both  opinions 

*  See  Lardner  on  the  Steam-En-      Inventioni,    Etia^cla^^^iA  BT^.v^k« 
gine.  The  Lives  of  Watt  by  M airhead      *  fit  Mvm>K>n^tvML? 
Mudbjr  Smiles  Beckmatm'a  ffUtorg  <^ 
40 
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and  mor&lB.  To  trace  Trith  any  complet^aess  tbe  vast  and 
iniiltiffuicms  consequences  of  the  manufacturiDg  development  of 
Ecgliuid  would  require  In  itself  a  long  book ;  and  all  that  can 
here  be  done  is  to  sketcb  a  meagre  outline. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  fact  is  that  the  triumphant  issnd 
of  the  great  French  War  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  tha 
COtton-miU  and  the  steam-engine.  England  might  well  place 
the  Btatnes  of  Watt  ap-^  AT-kr^-rht  by  tbe  side  of  those  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  r      t  been  for  tba  wealth  which 

they  created  she  could  never  n  supported  an  expenditure 
which,  during  tbe  last  ten  years  e  war,  averaged  more  than 

eighty-fbur  millions  a  year,  and  rucie  m  ISH  to  one  hundred  and 
nx  millions,  nor  could  she  have  endured  without  bankruptcy  a 
national  debt  which  had  risen  in  1816  to  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  millions.' 

The  magnitude  of  the  resources  which  she  discovered  in  tbe 
time  of  her  deepest  need  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  exports  alone  during  the  period  of  the  war,from  1793 
to  I8I5,  amounted  in  value  to  250,000,0002.*  There  was  hardly 
•  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  production  and  profits  were 
not  suddenly  and  enormously  increased  by  the  application  of 
steam,  and  under  the  infineuce  of  tbe  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  tbe  coal-fields  and  iron-beds  of  England  gave  her  a  new 
and  mighty  element  of  power  and  ascendency  in  the  world. 

The  gains  in  the  first  stage  of  the  progress  were  natnrally 
the  most  gigantic.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when  Pitt  estfr- 
blisbed  the  legacy  duty  be  thought  it  absurd  to  provide  for  a 
legacy  duty  on  properties  above  a  million ;  but  in  half  a 
century  the  scale  of  fortunes  had  so  changed  that  scarcely 
a  year  passed  in  which  such  properties  were  not  bequeathed.* 
The  few  great  bankers,  the  few  rich  merchants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  formed  a  wholly  insignificant  counterpoise  to  tiie  vast 
balance  of  wealth  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
interest.  Tbe  small  place  given  to  them  in  the  estimate  of 
Gregory  King  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  shows 
conclusively  how  little  importance  tbe  class   bad   as  yet  oc- 

'  Porter'*  Pmgrtu  ^  tht  JVUJda,      Maii)^.ictwrf.  p.  SO*. 
pp.  480,  483.  *  See  Luglaiul  a*  It  \t,b]  'WilUun 

*  JJaiaea'a  Mistarf  cf  tkt  Colto*      JobiHUia.  a.  xU. 
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qnirecL  But  the  manafactnring  aristocracy  produced  by  cotton 
and  by  iron  soon  became  an  important  political  element  in 
the  country,  possessing  as  great  employers  of  labour  a  natural 
influence  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  largest  owners  of  the 
sail. 

The  effects  of  manufactures  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  masses  of  the  English  people  have  been  more  various,  more 
chequered,  and  more  contested.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  dispute 
the  advantages  of  inventions  which  have  incalculably  increased 
both  production  and  employment,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
replaced  by  machinery  the  most  burdensome  forms  of  human 
toiL  Millions  of  men  and  women  are  now  living  in  England 
who  could  not  possibly  have  subsisted  there  but  for  the  great 
inventions  that  have  been  described;  and  in  spite  of  many 
fluctuations,  the  wages  of  this  vastly  increased  population  have 
usually  been  higher,  not  merely  absolutely  but  also  in  their 
purchasing  power,  than  those  which  were  earned  before  these  in- 
ventions had  ai-isen.  The  multiplication  and  the  diversity  of 
possible  employments  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
poor,  and  manufactures  more  than  any  other  single  influence 
have  enabled  poor  men  of  energy  and  skill  to  rise  above  the 
positions  in  which  they  were  bom.  Examples  of  such  a  rise 
were,  of  course,  most  numerous  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  great 
manufactures;  but  in  the  skilled  artisans  the  manufacturing 
system  still  produces  a  large  class  whose  general  well-being  is 
probably  unequalled  by  any  corresponding  class  on  the  Continent, 
and  who  in  intelligence  and  energy  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able elements  of  English  life.  Tracts  of  England  which  had 
formerly  been  almost  waste  and  barbarous  have  been  made 
prosperous  and  wealthy.  Agriculture  has  started  into  a  new 
perfection,  in  response  to  the  vast  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  the  great  manufau;turing  centres  have  made.  The 
high  rate  of  wages  in  manufacturing  towns  has  reacted  upon 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  wages  in  the  surrounding  country.  Capital,  skill,  and 
energy  acquired  in  manufacturing  enterprise  have  ultimately 
passed  largely  into  country  life ;  and  the  genius  of  Watt  and 
Stephenson  has  brought  distant  markets  almost  to  thft  do^x^ 
of  the  &nner.     Cheap  clothing  of  caAxco  vadi  co\Xi^^^  Os^^^ 
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tools,  cbcap  means  of  trant^porting  himself  and  tbe  products 
which  he  wishes  either  to  bay  or  to  sell,  cheap  methods  of 
communicating  with  his  absent  friends,  and  a  cheap  press  to 
instruct  and  to  amuse,  are  among  the  many  blessings  which 
machinery  has  bestowed  upon  the  agricultural  poor,  while  great 
centres  of  intelligence  and  energy  have  multiplied  over  the 
laud  and  diffused  their  intellectual  and  moral  influence  through 
the  remotest  districts. 

Human  progress  leans  more  than  a  sarplus 

of  advantages  over  Is  that  accompanied   ths 

sudden  growth  of  ma  >  very    great.     We    have 

already  seen  itapowe  lestruction  of  small  farms. 

Partly    by  ruining  tJ  i  at  iifactures  and  compelling 

the  enclosure  of  the  alone  enabled  in  many 

districts  the  poor  farmer  ,.it        rtly  by  the  temptation  of 

higher  WBges,  which  has  oeen  steadily  drawing  the  poorer  popu- 
lation of  the  country  to  the  great  towns — manufactures  have  con- 
tributed most  powerfully  to  give  English  country  life  its  present 
^pe.  In  Bpite  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  ths 
inveations  in  manufactures  succeeded  one  another,  it  was  some 
years  before  the  factory  system  obtained  a  complete  ascen- 
deacy,  and  each  stf^  of  its  triumphant  march  was  marked 
by  the  ruin  of  industrious  men.  Not  only  the  manufactures 
pursued  in  the  farmhouse,  but  also  those  on  a  somewhat  lat^r 
scale  pursued  in  the  towns,  were  destroyed.  The  woollen  mana- 
factnre  in  the  eightoenth  century  was  carried  on  by  great 
numbers  of  small  masters  in  their  own  homes.  They  usually 
employed  about  t«n  journeymen  and  appreutices,  who  were 
l<onnd  to  them  by  long  contracts,  who  boarded  in  the  master's 
htiuse,  and  who  worked  together  with  bim  and  under  his  imme- 
diate saperintendence.  In  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
1806,  there  were  no  less  than  3,500  of  these  establishments. 
But  the  gigantic  factory,  with  its  vast  capital,  its  costly 
machinery,  and  ita  extreme  subdivision  of  labour,  soon  swept 
them  away.'  Hand  loom- weaving — once  a  flourishing  trade — 
long  maintained  a  desperate  competition  against  the  factoriua, 
and  aa  late  as  18S0  a  very  competent  observer  described  the 
multitude  of  weavera,  who  were  living  in  the  great  cities,  in 
'  Bee  Howell'*  Qn^fiieU  ^  CafUdl  oni  LoImiht,  ^.  %V~^. 
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hoases  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day  and  upwards,  and  earning  only  from  five  to  eight 
shillings  a  week.^ 

The  sanitary  neglect,  the  demoralisation,  the  sordid  poverty, 
the  acute  and  agonising  want  prevailing  among  great  sections 
of  the  population  of  our  manufacturing  towns  during  the  fifty 
or  sixty  years  that  followed  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and 
Crompton  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Human  nature  has 
seldom  shown  itself  in  a  more  unlovely  form  than  in  those 
crowded  and  pestilential  alleys,  in  that  dark  and  sulphurous  at- 
mosphere. The  transition  from  one  form  of  industry  to  another, 
the  violent  fluctuations  of  wages  and  of  work,  the  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  old  ties  and  habits  and  associations,  the  transfer  of 
thousands  of  female  spinners  from  their  country  homes  to  the 
crowded  &ctory,  the  vast  masses  of  ignorance  and  pauperism 
that  were  attracted  to  the  towns  by  vague  prospects  of  employ- 
ment, have  all  led  to  a  misery  and  demoralisation  of  an  extreme 
character.  The  transitions  of  industry  are  always  painful,  but 
very  few  transitions  have  been  so  much  so  as  that  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No  system  of  national  educa- 
tion had  prepared  the  people  for  the  change.  The  settled  con- 
ditions of  labour,  which  had  formerly  produced  much  of  the 
effect  of  education  upon  character,  were  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  great  towns  under  the  stimulus  of  the  new  inven- 
tions was  so  portentously  rapid  that  it  utterly  outstripped  the 
efforts  of  religious  and  philanthropical  organisation.  Two  very 
unfortunate  influences  also  concurred  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
The  enormous  ris^  in  the  price  of  corn  accompanying  the  great 
French  War  rendered  the  ;)erioJ  of  transition  peculiarly  trying, 
and  the  great  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  produced  a  large 
Irish  immigration,  which  not  only  lowered  the  wages  of  the 
English  labourer,  but  also  most  seriously  and  permanently  de- 
pressed his  standard  of  comfort.' 

It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  new  conditions  of  labour 


*  Kay's  Bfikral  and  Physical  Qm»  *  8ee  a  powerfnl  statement  of  th« 

ditum  (if  ihi  Working  dautet^  p.  44.  effects  of    Irish   emigration  on  the 

Wade's  B'utory  of  the  Middle  and  En^flisb    working    classes   in    Kny's 

WorHng     Oaa^oi,    p.    571.      Ure's  Ifaral  and  Ph^*keal  CmtUiii^  ^  iJ^ 

Pkilatoj^Jfy  qf  JtamfTaetttre,  pp.  ^i^  IV  wlfVM  CUuMi  CV^'^.V 
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were  in  iome  important  respects  mncli  less  favoni  -.He  to  morml 
purity  and  development  than  those  wliicb  preceded  them,  and 
also  tbat  they  were  calculated  to  prodnce  sprious  social  and 
political  dangler.  The  system,  which  is  rapidly  spreading 
through  all  industry,  of  vast  ondertakings  snpported  by  small 
profits  on  an  immense  sale,  inevitably  tends  to  wider  dirisions 
of  classes  ond  greater  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty.  When- 
ever an  industry  passes  from  the  restraint  of  strong  castom 
and  regulating  laws  into  a  cr  )f  highly  stimulated  and 

unshackled   competition,   proi  ia  increased,  prices   are 

lowered,   general   well-being  is  ented,  but   the    relative 

strength  tvnd  weakness  of  individ  lud  the  relative  positions 

of  differetit  classes,  are  more  distinc  separated.  Economical 
and  material  progress  is  not  always  at  companied  with  a  corre- 
sponding social  and  moral  improvement,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  manufacturing  system  the 
disparity  between  them  was  nnusually  great.  A  very  intelli- 
gent observer  named  Francis  Place,  who  rose  himself  from  the 
position  of  a  working  man,  and  who  devoted  much  research  to 
the  changes  of  manners  and  morals  that  had  occurred  during 
the  first  great  period  of  manufacturing  development,  has  de- 
scribed in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1829,  and  in  evidence  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1835,  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  within  his  recollection.  The  most  important  wta 
the  great  difference  in  manners  and  morals  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween different  classes  of  workmen.  When  he  wrote,  be  said, 
the  difference  in  these  respects  between  the  skilled  workman  of 
London  and  the  common  labourer  was  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  workman  and  his  employer.  Drunkenness  had 
diminished.  The  best-paid  workmen  were  aa  a  rule  the  least 
dissolute,  and  as  the  old  members  of  the  class  dropped  off,  the 
improvement  became  more  marked.  But  this  difference  had 
been  almost  wholly  created  within  a  single  lifetime.  lie  could 
remember  when  there  was  no  appreciable  distinction  of  morals 
and  manners  between  the  different  sorts  of  London  workmen. 
Few  could  write.  Very  few  ever  looked  into  a  book.  Mechanics' 
institutes,  book  clubs,  and  a  crowd  of  institutions  which  produce 
educated  tastes  among  the  working  classes,  were  as  yet  unborn. 
The  amusements  of  all  grades  of  workmen  in  London  were  uf 
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the  same  type— drinking  and  gambling  in  the  pnblio-Iioasey 
where  they  held  their  clubs  and  played  a  game  of  chance  or 
skill  for  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  quartern  of  gin ;  songs  and  ballads 
of  revolting  indecency;  a  few  tea-gardens  usually  thronged 
with  prostitutes  and  thieves ;  duck  hunts  in  the  great  ponds  to 
the  east  of  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  occasional  badger-baiting, 
dog-fighting,  or  bull-baiting.  In  general,  he  observed,  the  most 
skilful  workmen,  as  they  had  most  money  to  spend,  were  the 
most  dissolute.^ 

These  remarks  referred  to  the  workmen  of  London,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  picture  was  equally  applicable 
to  those  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing.  Under  the  excellent  management  and  discipline 
of  the  great  factories,  a  standard  of  comfort  and  well-being  has 
now  been  attidned  which  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  high  wages, 
combined  with  many  opportunities  of  improvement  and  saving, 
have  raised  the  level  of  civilisation  in  the  operative  class  far 
above  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  many  factory 
laws  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  enact  after  careful  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  and  at  the  very  time  when  public  feeling  in 
England  was  running  most  strongly  in  the  direction  of  un- 
restricted industry  and  trade,  show  clearly  how  serious  and 
how  incontestable  were  the  evils  originally  connected  with  the 
system.  The  most  serious  was  the  constant  employment  of  very 
young  children,  in  work  so  severe  and  prolonged  that  it  must 
have  almost  inevitably  ruined  them  for  life.  Some  foreign 
writers  have  attributed  this  evil  to  Pitt,  They  say  that  he  once 
received  a  deputation  of  manufacturers  who  complained  of  the 
depression  of  their  trade,  and  that  he  dismissed  them  with  the 
terrible  advice,  *  Take  the  children.'  *  The  story  is,  I  believe, 
without  authority,  and  the  system  of  employing  children  in 
great  numbers  had  sprung  up  before  any  recorded  speech  of  Pitt 
npon  the  subject.     It  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  in- 

'  Place  Onthe  Tmprovementrfthe  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  27, 

Working  People.   There  is  an  abstract  825. 

of   his  evidence  before  the  Farlia-  '  This    statement    is    made   by 

mentary  Committee,  in  Porter*s  Pro*  Micfaelet,  La  Femme^  and  repeated 

greticfthe  AatUm^  pp.  68.)-685.    See,  by  Jules  Simon,  VOurriere,    See  tije 

tuo,  the  curious  coUection  of  docu-  veiy  emphatic  contradiction  of  it  in 

nents  relating  to  the  history  of  man*  Lord   ^taxAio^^ii   L>|e  «f   PSit^^  V«. 

aer^  made  by  Place,  and  now  in  406,40^. 
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trodnction  of  maduneiji  irUch,  needing  no  phyiioal  finte^ 
made  cheap  child-labour  available.  It  iB,  however,  tme  that 
Pitt  left  the  enormous  abase  of  child-labonr  whidi  grew  op  in 
his  time  entirely  nnrestricted  by  law,  while  he  strongly  niged 
the  propriety  of  taming  the  indnstiy  of  children  to  prrtf  t.  In 
a  speech  on  the  depressed  condition  of  the  laboaring  classes  he 
observed:  '  Experience  has  already  shown  how  much  could  be 
done  by  the  indnstiy  of  children,  and  the  advantages  of  eaiiy 
employing  them  in  sach  branches  of  mann&ctares  as  they  aare 
capable  to  ezecate.  The  extension  of  schools  of  indnstiy  is 
also  an  object  of  material  importance.  If  anyone  wonld  take 
the  trouble  to  compate  the  amoant  of  all  the  earnings  of  the 
children  who  are  already  edncated  in  this  manner,  he  woold  be 
surprised  when  he  came  to  consider  the  weight  which  their 
support  by  their  own  labours  took  off  the  country,  and  the 
addition  which,  by  the  fraits  of  their  toil  and  the  habits  to 
which  they  were  formed,  was  made  to  its  internal  opulence/ ' 

Within  carefully  guarded  limits,  child-labour  is  no  more  to 
be  objected  to  in  manufactures  than  in  agriculture,  but  in  the 
early  days  of  the  factory  system  these  limits  were  utterly  dis- 
carded. In  the  very  infancy  of  the  system  it  became  the 
custom  of  the  master  manufacturers  to  contract  with  the 
managers  of  workhouses  throughout  England  and  of  the 
charities  of  Scotland,  to  send  their  young  children  to  the  fac- 
tories of  the  great  towns.  Many  thousands  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten  were  thus  sent,  absolutely  uncared  for 
and  unprotected,  and  left  at  the  complete  disposal  of  masters 
who  oft;en  had  not  a  single  thought  except  speedily  to  amass  a 
fortune,  and  who  knew  that  if  the  first  supply  of  infant-labour 
was  used  up  there  was  still  much  more  to  be  obtained.  Thoa- 
sands  of  children  at  this  early  age  might  be  found  working  in 
the  factories  of  England  and  Scotland,  usually  from  twelve  to 
fourteen,  sometimes  even  fifteen  or  sixteen,  hours  a  day,  not  un- 
frequently  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Destitute  or 
drunken  or  unnatural  parents  made  it  a  regular  system  to  raise 
money  by  hiring  out  their  children  from  six,  sometimes  from 
five,  years  old,  by  written  contracts  and  for  long  periods.  In 
one  case  brought  before  Parliament,  a  gang  of  these  children 

I  AK.  E%d.  xx^L  no. 
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was  put  up  for  sale  among  a  bankrupt's  effects,  and  publicly 
advertised  as  part  of  the  property.  In  another,  an  agreement 
was  disclosed  between  a  London  parish  and  a  Lancashire  manu- 
facturer in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  with  every  twenty  sound 
children  one  idiot  should  be  taken.  Instances  of  direct  and 
aggravated  cruelty  to  particular  children  were  probably  rare, 
and  there  appears  a  general  agreement  of  evidence  that  they 
were  confined  to  the  small  factories.  But  labour  prolonged  for 
periods  that  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  health  of  chil- 
dren was  general.  In  forty-two  out  of  forty-three  factories  at 
Manchester,  it  was  stated  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  1816  that  the  actual  hours  of  daily  work  ranged  from  twelve 
to  fourteen,  and  in  one  case  they  were  fourteen  and  .  a  half. 
Even  as  late  as  1840,  when  the  most  important  manufactures 
had  been  regulated  by  law,  Lord  Ashley  was  able  to  show  that 
boys  employed  in  the  carpet  manufacture  at  Kidderminster  were 
called  up  at  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  and  kept  working 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  ;  that  children  of  five  years  old  were 
engaged  in  the  unhealthy  trade  of  pin-making,  and  were  kept  at 
work  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eigfht  at  night.' 

It  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  immense  development  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  that  negro  slavery  in  America,  which  at  the 
time  of  Washington  seemed  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  an 
easy  and  natural  process,  at  once  assumed  gigantic  dimensions. 
It  was  hardly  more  horrible,  however,  than  the  white  slavery 
which,  for  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  factory 
system,  prevailed  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Some 
of  the  great  manufacturers  were  fully  sensible  of  the  evil.  To 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  among  the  greatest  of  them,  is 
chiefly  due  the  first  Factory  Act,  which  was  carried  in  1802 ;  and 
the  Ashtons,  the  Ashworths,  and  the  Gregs  were  early  noted 


>  The  facts  relating  to  the  factory 
system  will  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  several  parliamentary  committees 
on  1  he  subject,  and  in  the  deba^  es  on 
the  different  factory  laws.  See  too 
Alfred's  liittary  jrf  the  H^iotnrjf  Move- 
ment \  the  correspondence  between 
Senior  and  Homer  'on  the  Factory 
Act*(lSH7);  the  published  speeches 
of  Lord  Ashley;  Kav's  Jifaral  and 
J^iiaai  OmdUiom  qf  the    Working 


Ga-saetx  Bulwer's  England  and  the 
jinijiui^  book  ii.  ch.  v. ;  and  ihe  skil- 
ful analj'sis  of  the  evidence  tiiken 
before  the  Factory  Commissioners, 
drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  the  mann* 
facturers  in  1834.  On  the  foreign 
factories  see  a  report  of  Gh.  Dupin 
on  the  labour  of  children,  laid  before 
the  French  House  of  Peers  in  1810 
and  ISU,  &u^  QWViA^  &wr  V  EtA-^WW 
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for  the  conppicnona  and  enlightened  linmanity  which  they  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  their  factories.  Bat  the  stnigf^le 
for  the  Factory  Acts  was  on  the  whole  carried  ou  in  the  teeth  of 
fierce  class  opposition,  as  welt  as  strong  inteHcctual  and  political 
tendencies,  and  the  snccesa  of  those  Acts  will  farnish  ono  of  the 
most  cnrious  and  instructive  pages  in  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  some  most  ""eant^l  mEnM^n  the  growth  of  the  great 
manufacturing  tow  'ne  character  of  England. 

For  many  generation'  ition,  the  connty  membera 

formed  especially  th  1  alao  the  mobile  element 

ID  the  Uonse  of  Comi  he  lieform  plana  of  both 

Pitts  an  increase  of  connty  i  'semation  was  pat  forward  as 
the  most  efficacious  means  c  into  it  health,  purity,  and 

energy.  Thn  movement  of  i  *  and  of  change  in  all  its 
forms  was  very  languid,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  was 
essentially  conservative.  The  English  Uonstitntion,  as  it  appears 
in  the  writings  of  Bnrke,  and  as  it  in  fact  existed  for  many 
generations  after  the  Kevolution  of  1688,  was  a  thing  which 
owed  its  excellence  qnite  as  much  to  the  singular  union  in  the 
English  cbaTBCter  of  self-reliance,  practical  good  sense,  love  of 
compromise,  and  dislihe  to  theoretical,  experimental,  or  organic 
change,  as  to  any  law  that  can  be  found  in  the  Statute-book. 
The  patient  acquiescence  in  all  kinds  of  theoretical  irregulari- 
ties and  anomalies  provided  they  worked  well ;  the  reverence 
for  habit,  precedent,  and  tradition;  the  dislike  to  poshing 
principles  to  their  extreme  It^cal  consequences,  and  the  es- 
sential moderation  which  the  English  people  have  almost  always 
shown  even  in  the  periods  of  their  greatest  excitement,  have 
been  main  causes  of  the  longevity  and  the  reality  of  their  free- 
dom. It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  there  are  few  periods  in 
English  history  in  which  so  many  important  laws  were  made 
r»r  the  protection  of  reli^ons,  political,  and  individual  liberty 
OS  during  the  great  Royalist  reaction  of  the  Restoration ;  > 
while,  OS  Burke  has  abundantly  shown,  the  prescriptive,  heredi- 
tary, and  conservative  character  of  the  English  monarchy  was 
never  more  carefully  and  elaborately   asserted   than  by   the 

it  tti«a«  TS«M<uwiViL^'w^U%'k  Hue. 
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statesmen  who  made  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  sound 
practical  judgment  and  the  systematic  moderation  of  the 
Governments  which  carried  England  safely  through  the  long 
period  of  a  foreign  dynasty  and  of  a  disputed  succession,  have 
been  abimdantly  shown  in  the  present  work.  Nor  were  these 
qualities  confined  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  intelligent 
middle  classes,  who  were  the  true  centre  of  political  power  in 
that  golden  period  of  the  Constitution  between  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  eminently  possessed 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  Whig  Ministers  in  the  years  that 
immediately  followed  their  great  Reform  Bill  is  well  deserving 
of  the  study  of  all  political  thinkers.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
led  the  Opposition,  possessed  an  administrative  skill  which  none 
of  his  contemporaries  and  scarcely  any  of  his  predecessors  could 
rival,  and,  with  a  sagacity  that  he  did  not  always  show,  he  at 
once  accepted  the  Reform  Bill  he  had  so  strenuously  opposed, 
and  raised  the  banner  of  administrative  reform.  There  were 
not  wanting  those  behind  the  Whig  Ministers  who  urged  them 
passionately,  to  meet  this  policy  by  the  obvious  party  device  of  a 
further  movement  for  organic  change,  and  availing  themselves 
of  a  tide  of  public  feeling,  which  had  almost  risen  to  the  height 
of  revolution,  to  attack  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  effect  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  Constitution.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  whole  course  of  English  parliamentary  history  is 
more  deserving  of  admiration,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  best  traditions  of  English  public  life,  than  the  firmness 
and  the  patriotism  with  which  the  Whig  leaders  resisted  the 
temptation,  repressed  the  revolutionary  tendency  among  their 
followers,  applied  themselves  to  calming  passions  which  were 
becoming  dangerous  to  the  historic  framework  of  English 
government,  and  risked  all  their  popularity  by  effecting  one  of 
the  most  needed  but  most  unpopular  of  administrative  changes, 
the  reform  of  the  old  poor  law. 

How  far  the  spirit  which  produced  such  a  course  of  policy 
continues  may  well  be  doubted.  The  old  elements  of  the 
English  character  remain,  but  their  proportions  are  differently 
mixed.  The  habits  and  mental  tendencies  of  a  people  who  are 
essentially  agricultural  will  always  differ  from  those  of  a  ^jeo^l^ 
where  the  predominant  political  power  Te«te  TDkaMJcj  m  ^gc^R^ 
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townS}  and  this,  through  the  astoDtshing  growth  of  manufactures, 
baa  now  become  pre-eminently  the  character  of  England,  It  has 
been  noticed  that  of  towns  of  more  than  forty  thousand  iuha- 
faitsntB  there  are  now  fifty-fice  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
twenty-«ight  in  France,  twenty-fonr  in  Italy,  twenty-one  in 
Prosrak,  fourteen  in  Russia,  and  six  in  Austria.'  In  France  re- 
volutionary movements  in  the  great  towns  have  often  reversed 
by  violence  the  conservative  tendencies  in  the  country.  In  Eng- 
land the  growing  iaHuence  of  great  towns  is  shown  in  a  gradual 
modification  oF  t)ie  type  and  habits  of  political  thought.  AYhen 
opinionB  are  formed  and  discnssed  by  great  masst^s  of  men,  and 
especially  by  men  of  the  artisan  class,  when  they  are  constantly 
made  the  aubjects  of  debate  before  large  and  popular  audiences 
andinaspintof  fierce  controversy,  the  empire  of  habit,  tradition, 
and  reverence  will  naturally  diminish  ;  anomalies  and  irregnlari- 
ties  of  all  kinds  will  be  keenly  felt;  institntions  will  be  judged 
only  by  their  superficial  aspects  and  by  their  immediate  and  most 
obvious  cODsequences ;  remote  and  indirect  consequences,  how- 
ever real  and  grave,  will  have  little  influence  on  opinion ;  no- 
thing that  ia  complex  or  subtle  in  its  character  and  nothing 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  an  immediate  popular  and  plausible 
treatment  is  regarded ;  and  the  appetite  for  experiment,  for 
change,  for  the  excitement  of  political  agitation,  steadily  grows. 
The  alteration  of  mental  habits  partly  due  to  the  great  increase 
of  town  life,  and  partly  also  to  other  causes,  may,  I  thiok,  be 
clearly  traced,  stealing  over  the  English  character.  The  political 
poise  beats  more  qoickly.  A  touch  of  fever  has  passed  into 
the  body  politic,  and  the  Constitntion  is  moving  more  rapidly 
throogh  ita  soccessive  phases  of  transformation  and  of  decay. 

The  most  serious  political  questions  that  have  ^tated 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  all  been  very  largely 
affected  by  the  great  industrial  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  It  was  these  inventions  that  gave  parliamentary 
reform  its  supreme  and  pressing  importance.  The  anomaly 
of  rising  and  flourishing  towns  without  representatives  whUe 
decayed  and  deserted  villages  sent  one  or  two  members  to 
Farliament  was  indeed  not  new,  but  it  was  the  vast  and  sud- 
den transfer  of  population  and  wealth  to  the  northern  half  of 
'  CDtmiiigham't  CbaAtiM*  </  SmIoI  WeU-btwg  ^.UUV 
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England  and  the  immense  multiplication  and  aggrandisement  of 
manufacturing  towns  which  made  a  plan  of  representation,  that 
had  been  scarcely  altered  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  com- 
pletely inadequate  for  some  of  the  chief  purposes  of  representa- 
tive government.  Unfortunately,  too,  this  great  alteration  in 
the  disposition  of  population  and  power  took  place  at  a  time 
when  that  indiscriminate  dread  of  all  change,  which  the  French 
Bevolution  had  produced,  was  at  its  height,  and  all  proposals  to 
mitigate  the  disparity  by  transferring  a  few  seats  from  disfran- 
chised boroughs  to  the  large  towns  were  rejected.  Great  masses 
of  unrepresented  opinion  grew  up  in  the  island,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  mighty  wave  of  popular  feeling  which  carried 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

To  the  mechanical  inventions,  also,  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Com  Law  question  was  mainly  due.  It  was  only  when 
England  had  taken  her  gigantic  strides  in  the  direction  of 
manufacturing  ascendency,  that  the  pressure  of  population  on 
subsistence  became  seriously  felt,  and  the  manufacturers  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  attitude  of  the  champions  of  free  trade.  No 
transformation  could  have  been  more  astonishing  or  more  com- 
plete. Scarcely  a  form  of  manufacturing  industry  had  ever 
been  practised  in  England  that  had  not  been  fortified  by  re- 
strictions or  subsidised  by  bounties.  The  extreme  narrowness 
and  selfishness  of  that  manufacturing  influence  which  became 
dominant  at  the  Revolution  had  alienated  America,  had  ruined 
the  rising  industries  of  Ireland,  had  crushed  the  calico  manufac- 
tures of  India,  had  imposed  on  the  consumer  at  home,  monopoly 
prices  for  almost  every  article  he  required.  As  Adam  Smith 
conclusively  shows,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England 
had  for  generations  steadily  and  successfully  aimed  at  two  great 
objects — to  secure  for  themselves  by  restrictive  laws  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  to  stimulate  their  foreign 
trade  by  bounties  paid  by  the  whole  community.  The  language 
of  the  great  founder  of  English  political  economy  illustrates 
with  curious  vividness  how  entirely  modern  is  the  notion  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  has  the  smallest  natural  bios  towards 
free  trade.  * '  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,*  he  wrote,  '  are, 
to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least  subject  to  the 
wretched  spirit  of  monopoly.    The  undertukiec  ol  ^  ^gc^d^Tsi^ss^- 
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factory  ia  Bometimea  alarmeii  if  another  work  of  the  same  kind 
is  eatablished  within  twenty  miles  of  him.  .  .  .  Farmers  and 
country  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  diapoeed 
rather  to  promote  than  to  obstmct  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  their  neighbours'  farms  and  estates,  .  .  .  Merchants 
and  manuracturers  being  collected  into  towna  and  accustomed 
to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them, 
nataraUy  endeavonr  to  obtain  aEfainst  all  their  countrymen  the 
Bwne  exclusive  pri'  generally  possess  against 

the  inhabitants  of  t  wns.     They  accordingly 

Beem  to  have  been  the  itors  of  those  restrainta 

Qpon  the  importation  ol  |  vhich  secure  to  them  the 

monopoly  of  the  home  market,  it  was  probably  in  imitation  of 
them,  and  to  put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  those  who,  they 
found,  were  disposed  to  oppress  them,  tJiat  the  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  bo  far  forgot  the  generosity  which 
18  natural  to  their  station  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  supplying  their  countrymen  with  com  and  bntcher's  meat. 
They  did  not  perhaps  take  time  to  consider  how  much  less 
their  interest  could  be  affected  by  the  freedom  of  trade  than 
that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed,'  • 

Such  was  the  relative  attitude  of  the  two  classes  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.  Bat  during  the  French  War  a  great 
change  took  place.  On  the  one  hand,  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing England  with  food  when  almost  all  Europe  was  combined 
against  her  brought  into  costly  cultivation  vast  portions  of  land, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  were  little  adapted  for  com 
colture,  and  on  which  it  could  only  subsist  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  extravagant  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  produced  an  extreme  pressure  of 
population  on  subsistence,  and  a  great  reduction  of  the  com 
duties  became  absolutely  inevitable.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  manufacturing  leaders  strenuously  supported  the  agitation  for 
their  total  repeal.  As  great  employers  of  labour  it  was  to  them  a 
class  interest  of  the  most  direct  and  important  character;  and,  by  a 
singular  felicity,  while  they  were  certain  to  obtain  an  enormous 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  change,  the  whole  risk  and  loss 
WOald  fall  upon  others.     The  movement  was  easily  turned  into 
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a  war  oF  classes ;  and  the  great,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  class 
which  directed  and  paid  for  it,  conducted  it  so  skilfully,  that 
multitudes  of  Englishmen  even  now  look  on  it  as  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  applaud  the  orators 
who  delight  in  contrasting  the  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  of 
English  mannfisK^turers  with  the  besotted  selfishness  of  English 
landlords. 

Another  effect  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  was  to  in- 
fluence veiy  considerably  the  prevailing  opinions  about  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  Government  interference.  *  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  problems  of  legislation,'  Burke  truly  wrote,  'what  the 
State  ought  to  take  upon  itself  and  to  direct  by  the  public 
wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave  with  as  little  interference 
as  possible  to  individual  discretion.'  ^  It  may  be  added  that 
there  are  few  questions  upon  which  more  various  and  conflicting 
answers  have  been  given  in  different  ages  and  countries.  In 
classical  antiquity  the  sphere  of  government  and  the  sphere  of 
morals  were  regarded  as  almost  co-extensive.  The  State  under- 
took to  discharge  authoritatively  moral  functions  which  in 
modem  societies  are  left  chiefly  to  religions.  It  set  before 
itself  a  distinct  moral  ideal,  and  it  was  held  to  be  its  supreme 
end  to  make  wise,  virtuous,  and  capable  citizens.  It  is  the  task 
of  governors,  according  to  Plato,  to  *  draw  from  what  Homer 
calls  the  divine  form  and  likeness  subsisting  among  men; 
effacing  one  thing  and  putting  in  another,  till  they  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  made  human  morals  pleasing  to  the  gods.' '  In 
that  great  mediaeval  and  feudal  system  of  law  which  grew  up 
under  the  influence  of  Catholicism,  and  which  after  the  Refor- 
mation still  survived  in  its  most  essential  parts  in  the  laws  of 
the  Tudors,  the  sphere  of  government  was  equally  extended. 
Religious  belief  and  religious  worship  were  rigidly  prescribed 
by  law  and  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties.  Sumptuary 
laws  regulated  in  minute  detail  private  manners  and  expenses. 
Wages  and  prices  were  both  determined,  not  by  free  competi- 
tion, but  by  law.  Industry  in  all  its  departments  moved  under 
the  restraints  and  supports  of  the  guilds.  Landed  property 
was  held,  subject  to  many  rigid  conditions,  and  special  laws 
determined  how  much  land  must  be  ploughed^  and  ho^  ttyic^ 
'  Bnrke'a  Thoughts  on  Soareity,  ^  RefubUo^i\.  ^A^« 
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migbt  be  left  in  pasture;  how  mnch  land  must  stuTODnd  h 
labourer's  cottage  ;  how  many  sheep  should  be  supported  on 
a  Tarm.  It  waa,  in  a  word,  within  the  accepted  duty  of  the 
GovemmeDt  to  regulate  the  social  condition  of  the  nation  in  all 
its  details,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  phypica!  and  moral  welU 
'betng  of  all  classes  and  the  Btrength  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
This  theory  of  government  gradually  wore  itself  away, 
although  the  brief  period  of  Puritan  ascendency  in  England,  and 
in  the  American  col  uthoritative  Interference 

with    private    mannei.^  to   the    highest    point. 

Several  causes,  however,  is  not  now  neceesary  to 

enter,   had  produced  in  ,  a  very  early  period  a 

spirit  of  independence  ani.  ion   much  greater  than 

on  the  Coutiueut,  aud  the  empire  u/  Goremment  over  the 
individual  wtks  never  so  absolute.  kiier  the  Restoration  a 
new  and  purely  secular  theory  of  government  began  to  domi- 
nate, though  many  fragments  of  the  old  feudal  laws  remained, 
blending,  often  very  auccessfully,  with  more  modem  l^sla- 
tion.  After  the  Revolution  the  restriction  of  the  sphere  of 
Cjoremment  interference  proceeded  more  rapidly,  lliere  was 
a  disputed  succession,  and  a  Government  which  did  not  really 
rp^eeent  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Rerolotion  settlement  was  only  kept  in  existence  by  a  studied 
moderation,  by  holding  the  reins  very  loosely,  by  avoiding  as 
mach  as  possible  all  occasions  of  friction  or  collision.  At  the 
same  time,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  movements  tended  to 
withdraw  great  departments  of  human  affairs  from  Government 
coercion  and  control.  Complete  religious  toleration  and  per- 
fiict  liberty  in  the  expression  of  political  opinion  were  both 
substantially  achieved.  Attempts  to  regulate  manners  by 
sumptuary  laws  came  to  an  end,  though  Blackstone  notices  that 
when  he  wrote  there  was  still  in  the  Statnte-book  an  obsolete 
law  of  Edward  III.  ordaining  that  no  one  should  be  served  at 
dinner  and  sapper  with  more  than  two  courses,  except  on  some 
great  holidays,  when  he  might  have  three.'  The  regulation  of 
morals,  except  as  far  as  the  welt-being  of  society  was  directly 
afFected,  though  not  formally  abandoned,  wca  no  longer  seriously 
tindertaken.  A  law  of  1746  punishing  profane  swearing  by  fines 
I  BIaokatone,l>t\i.ch.i^ 
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proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  cnlprit,'  and  a  few  laws  against 
gambling,  were  the  most  conspicuoos  exceptions,  though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Evangelical  movement  produced  some 
ten<|enc7  among  private  persons  to  attempt  prosecutions  under 
obsolete  laws  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  or 
punishing  different  kinds  of  immorality. 

In  general,  however,  legislation  was  now  confined  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  regulation  of  industry, 
and  the  opinion  that  in  the  latter  sphere  most  Government 
interference  was  mischievous  was  steadily  gaining  ground. 
During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  famous  law  of 
Elizabeth  determining  the  conditions  of  industry  was  in  force.' 
It  provided  that  no  one  could  lawfully  exercise  any  art,  mystery, 
or  manual  occupation  without  having  served  in  it  at  least  seven 
years  as  an  apprentice;  that  no  one  should  be  bound  as  an 
apprentice  who  was  not  under  twenty-one  years,  and  whose 
parents  did  not  possess  a  certain  fortune;  that  every  master 
who  had  three  apprentices  must  keep  one  journeyman,  and  for 
every  other  apprentice  above  three,  one  other  journeyman;  that, 
no  one  should  be  engaged  as  a  servant  or  journeyman  for  less 
than  a  year;  that  the  hours  of  work  should  be  twelve  in 
summer,  and  from  dawn'  to  night  in  winter,  and  finally  thi|K 
wages  should  be  assessed  for  the  year  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  or  town  magistrates,  who  were  also  directed  to  settle  all 
disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices.  Another  law  which 
was  passed  under  James  I.'  extended  the  power  of  the  justices 
and  town  magistrates  to  fix  the  wages  of  all  kinds  of  labourers 
and  workmen. 

These  Acts,  however,  soon  fell  into  desnetude,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  especially  the  workmen  who  appear  to 
have  clung  to  them.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  confined  to 
market  towns,  and  to  forms  of  industry  which  had  existed  be- 
fore it  was  passed.  In  country  villages  a  person  might  exercise 
trades  without  having  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  in 
recent  trades  the  whole  system  of  regulation  was  abandoned.^  The 
great  woollen  manufacture,  in  addition  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  was 

>  Blacksione,  bk.  iv.  oh.  iv.  *  WeaUh  tf  Katiom,  bk.  t  oh.  x. 

*  6  Klis.  a  4.  paxt  2.    bVB«kftUHi<^\k>L.\.  0^il^« 

'  i  JameB  Lc$» 
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minutely  regulated  by  earlier  statntes,  bat  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  bitter  complainte  among 
the  workmen  that  the  justices  refnsed  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
as  the  law  required,  and  after  some  strikes  and  riots  an  Act  was 
paGGed  in  1756  again  ordering  the  justices  to  settle  yearly  the 
rate  of  wages  in  this  manufacture.'  There  were  other  trades 
which  were  carried  on  in  corporations  under  byelawa  very 
imperfectly  observBd.  and  thera  wpre  complaints  that  some 
masters  had  oversto  rith  multitudes  of  parish 

apprentices ;  that  waj  d  by  law  and  by  the  year, 

but   fluctuated   and   a  >etition.     Many  petitions 

were  presented  by  wort  g  Parliament  to  regulate 

them,  and  several  laws  for  t     i  p  :e  were  passed  during  the 

eighteenth  century. 

As  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  the  restrictive  system,  regula- 
ting the  number  of  apprentices  and  settling  for  long  periods 
tibe  rate  of  wages,  appears  to  have  been  popular  with  the  work- 
men; but  the  masters  in  general  opposed  or  evaded  the  re- 
strictions, and  the  great  derelopments,  changes,  and  fluctuationB 
of  industry  towards  the  close  of  the  century  produced  new  con- 
ditions to  which  the  old  regulations  were  inapplicable.  There 
was  a  period  of  great  industrial  aflarchy.  The  custom  <^ 
assessing  wages  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  appears  to  have  become  yeiy  generally  obsolete.  In  the 
silk  manufacture,  however,  in  consequence  of  great  prerailing 
distress,  three  laws  called  'The  Spitalfields  Acta '  were  passed, 
providing  minutely  for  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
or  justices  of  the  peace.  Employers  giving  more  or  less  than 
the  assessed  wages  to  their  workmen  or  evading  the  Acts,  as 
well  as  journeymen  entering  into  combinations  to  nuse  wages, 
were  condemned  to  fines,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  relief 
of  needy  weavers  and  their  families.*  In  the  last  years  of  the 
century  new  and  very  stringent  laws  were  made  forbidding 
combinations  of  workmen  to  raise  wages.*  Laws  of  this  kind  had 
already  frequently  appeared  in  the  Statute-book,  and  as  long  as 
all  the  conditions  of  trade  were   legally  regulated  they  were 

'  29  George  11  o.  AS.  *  See  a  fnQ  ennmeration  ot  these 

*  13  OeorgvIU.  0,98;  S2  QeorgB      AoU  \a  b  G«ik«b  W.  <i.«K,Uw  U-w 
m.  o.  44;  Si  Oemgo  UL  o.  7.  UiaX  iepealtAv\L«iiL. 
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natural  and  justifiable.  When,  however,  the  law  ceased  to 
regalate  wages,  and  the  masters  were  at  full  liberty  to  concert 
to  depress  them,  the  combination  laws  against  workmen  became 
a  glaring  injustice.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  partially 
explained  by  the  extreme  dread  of  popular  associations  that 
might  assume  a  political  and  Jacobinical  form  which  the  French 
Bevolution  had  produced.' 

The  number  of  restrictions  falling  upon  industry,  and  the 
number  of  taxes,  partly  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but 
partly  also  for  the  purpose  of  regulation,  that  rested  upon  ita 
products,  were  very  great.  Even  before  the  many  taxes  that 
grew  out  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  a  foreign  ob- 
server noticed  that  an  Englishman  was  taxed  when  he  got  up, 
for  his  soap ;  at  nine  o'clock,  for  his  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar ;  at 
noon,  for  the  starch  with  which  he  powdered  his  hair ;  at  dinner, 
for  his  salt ;  in  the  evening,  for  his  porter ;  all  day  long,  for  his 
light ;  and  at  night,  for  his  candles.^  A  glance  over  the  Statute- 
book,  or  at  the  police  reports  of  the  eighteenth  century,  illus- 
trates curiously  the  great  difference  between  its  industrial  system 
and  our  own.  Thus  a  law  of  George  I.,  passed  in  the  interest  of 
the  silk  manufacturers,  prohibited  anyone  from  wearing  buttons 
and  button-holes  made  of  cloth  or  other  stuff,  and  as  late  as 
1796  a  law  was  passed  at  the  request  of  the  makers  of  metal 
buttons  prescribing  the  proportion  of  gilt,  double  gilt,  and  triple 
gilt  buttons,  and  prohibiting  the  mixture  of  buttons  of  different 
qualities.'  I  have  already  cited  the  law  which  long  made  it 
penal  for  any  woman  to  wear  a  dress  made  of  Indian  calico. 
In  1766  a  lady  was  fined  200Z.  at  the  Guild  Hall  because  it  was 
proved  that  her  handkerchief  was  of  French  cambri^-.^  In  the 
same  year  an  attorney  named  Brecknock,  who  had  been  sent  to 
prison  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  publishing  a  book  called  the 
'  Droit  du  Roi,'  avenged  himself  upon  Lord  Camden  by  laying 
an  information  before  Judge  Fielding,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
and  three  other  judges  wore  cambric  bands  in  court,  contrary  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament.*    The  laws  against  usury  were  frequently 

■  The  details  of  this  ttrajrgle  wiU  *  Ann.  Regitter,  1769,  p.  S6. 

be  fonnd  in  Brentano  On  Guild*,  ani  '  Macpherson*8    AnnaU  of   Con^ 

in  Howeirs  ConJtioU  €f  Labour  and  wieree,  iiL  118,  iv.  873. 
fb/^toA  pp.  81-110.     See  too  eome  ^  itnniiai  i?eijiiUTA1^^^'^*^V 

eroelleat  remarlu  ot  Mr.  CanniDghaant  *  ^^  on  \Y^   ^uinsyoA  c»»^  ^^ 

Jif^tics  and  JSeotumici.  Bedford     CorretiMmdeiioe^  Vi&u   ^^^ 
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enforced,  and  they  forbade  the  exiiction  of  any  interest  higher 
than  five  per  cent.  All  contracts  for  tubing  higher  interest 
were  not  only  void,  bat  were  punished  by  the  lender  fur.eilin^ 
treble  the  amount  borrowed.'  The  oir^nce  of  '  owling,'  or 
transporting  English  wool  or  sheep  to  foreign  countries,  WC3 
treated  with  especial  severity,  as  it  was  supposed  to  assist  the 
rival  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Continent,  and  tJie  penalties 
againet  this  oSence  rose  to  seven  vears'  trausjiortation.  Penalties 
but  little  less  severe  linst  those  who  exported 

machines  employed  i  industries, or  who  induced 

artificers  to  emigrate  workman  who  carried  his 

industry  to  a  foreign  id  not  return  within  six 

months,  after  being 'n         ^a  ov  u  glish  ambassador,  was  de- 

clared an  alien,  forfeit         I  oas,  and  became  incapable  of 

receiving  any  legacy  ot  neral  warrants,  without  speci- 

lying  names,  were  especially  employed  as  a  means  of  detaining 
Boch  workmen  when  they  were  preparing  to  emigrate,  and  there 
were  complaints  that  the  condemnation  of  these  warrants  during 
the  Wilkes  case,  l^  facilitating  the  emigration,  had  a  prejudicial 
infinence  on  English  industry .'  At  home  the  law  of  settlement 
effectually  prevented  the  labourer  from  carrying  bin  labour  to 
the  most  profitable  market.  The  poor  law  secured  him  an 
nltimate  support  in  the  parish  in  which  he  was  settled,  but  it 
also  gave  the  parochial  authorities  an  almost  unlimited  power 
of  preventing  a  new  labourer  from  establii-hing  himself  in  the 
parish  and  of  forcibly  removing  poor  men  if  they  seemed  likely 
to  become  chargeable  on  the  rates. 

This  last  power,  as  we  have  seen,  was  modified  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  and  the  system  of  regulation,  though  still 
in  onr  eyes  extravagantly  excessive,  'had  greatly  diminished. 
Though  particular  Acts  still  regnlsted  wages  in  particular  trades 
or  places,  the  old  system  of  determining  all  wages  either  by 
genera]  laws  or  by  particular  orders  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  each  county,  had  fallen  into  complete  desuetude.    Theregula- 

Wklpole'i   Georgt   III.   i.   888,  3Sf.  there  Is  &  case  of  a  naarer  pnnlshed 

BieoJcDock  WBS  afterwarda  huiged  in  for  eiuclini;  only  111  p.o.    A  ii<bd  to 

Ireland  >.-  an  aoueasoi;  U*  the  murder  Suirey  wa<  tined  1,500/.  for  kndiog  to 

for  which    hghtlsg   Ifliigeiald  «m  two  young  ladies  at  20  p.c     tieMla- 

OoodemDed.  aianV  Magaiin^,  1TT3,  p.  1II4. 

'  BIfuskiitoae,  book  It.  cb.  iH.  In:  *  Hawkiiu'i  lAi*  <if  Jeluuait,  pp. 

tlKJmmiai  JUgUter  for  177S,  p.  UG,  NA-bU. 
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lion  of  profits,  by  fixing  the  price  of  provisions  and  other  goods, 
was  now  only  retained  in  the  case  of  bread,  the  assize  of  which 
oontinaed  till  1815,  when  it  was  abolished  in  London  and  ap- 
pears to  have  become  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.* 
Among  the  ancient  restrictions  on  free  trade  in  provisions, 
were  a  crowd  of  laws  which  were  still  sometimes  pnt  in  force 
against  'Badgers,'  'Engrossers,'  'Forestallers,'  and  'Begrators,' 
terms  which  denoted  different  classes  of  speculators,  who,  fore- 
seeing a  coming  deamess,  and  desiring  to  regulate  prices  or 
monopolise  the  market,  bought  up  large  quantities  of  provisions 
before  they  came  to  market,  or  at  an  early  period  of  the  market, 
in  order  to  sell  them  again  at  an  enhanced  pricQ.  Most  of 
these  laws  were  repealed  in  1772,'  and  Burke  appears  to  have 
taken  the  leading  part  in  their  abolition.'  The  provisions  of 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  relating  to  apprentices  and  journey- 
men were  suffered  to  fall  into  general  neglect;  special  Acts 
were  passed  in  1777  relieving  particular  trades  from  similar  re- 
strictions,^ and  under  the  commercial  treaties,  which  were  so 
frequent  during  the  eighteenth  century,  some  steps  were  taken 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  The  transition  of  industry  from 
small  establishments  to  vast  factories,  the  wholly  new  conditions 
on  which  its  success  depended,  and  the  magnitude  and  power 
which  the  different  industrial  clasnes  assumed,  made  the  regula- 
tions of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  Stuarts  altogether  impracticable, 
and  they  at  last  led  to  the  great  measures  of  1814  and  1824, 
which  repealed  the  Apprentice  Act  and  a  number  of  other  old 
laws,  preventing  workmen  from  combining  or  from  emigrating, 
.  regulating  the  rate  of  wages,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  manner 
'  of  conducting  any  business  or  manufacture.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  the  most  important  of  the  great  exclusive  commercial 
companies  were  abolished  or  thrown  open.* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  vast  and  rapid  emancipation 
of  industry  from  the  restrictions  which  medisBval  and  Tudor 


>  See  Wealth  rf  KaJtUm*^  book  L 
ch.  X.  WadeV  Hirt.  nf  the  Working 
and  AfiddL'  Clauft,  p.  101. 

'  12  Geo.  Hi.  c.  71.     Hlackstone, 

book  iv.  ch.  zii.     Blacbirone  itay^, 

however,  that  some   cf   these  Acts 

were  still  olfenoe§  by  common  law. 

Aocmding  to  Sir  J.  Stephen,  forestall- 


injT  and  regrating  were  stiU  paniith- 
able  under  laws  (»Uer  than  Ed.  V(. 
which  were  only  repealed  in  1844. 
Hut.  of  the  Criminal  law,  iU.  201. 

*  J'arl.  HiH,  xxvl.  116I>. 

*  Macpherson,  lii.  607«  SOS. 

*  Bee  CuxiiAti^^Axii%  PqIULVm  ouA 
JScofiomiet,  p^.  ^,  %V. 
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legiBlation  had  impoaed  upon  it  waa  effected  by  a  Tory  GoTsm- 
meut,  and  at  a  time  when  Toryism  was  completely  in  the  ascen- 
dant in  I'arJiament.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  force  of  the  new 
circumstance?  which  industrial  inventions  had  produced,  and 
partly  also  tA>  the  general  intellectual  inSuences  of  the  time. 
The  first  form  that  political  ecnnomy  nssumed  wad  a  convic- 
tion that  all  Government  interference  with  industry  was  an'evil. 
'  Laisser  faire,  laisser  passer,'  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  Ques- 
nay  and  his  school  seen,  they  combined   the 

most  unflinching  at  cial  freedom  with  a  strong 

political  leauingtowu  ^nelon  in  his'Telemachua' 

had    already    advocal  «rty   of  commerce ;  '    but 

what  with  him  was  a  p»&siQg  i^  ition  of  genius,  with  the 
economists  was  an  essential  part  oi  a  great  and  well-reasoned 
system.  The  English  economists  adopted  the  same  view,  and 
it  was  adopted  also  for  other  reasons  by  the  more  advanced 
Democrats.  The  restriction  of  government  within  the  narrowest 
limits  waa  in  their  eyes  the  condition  and  indeed  the  reiy 
definition  of  liberty,  and  in  this  respect  they  were  totally  op- 
posed to  the  authoritative  democracy  of  Rous&ean  and  of  his  later 
followers.  '  All  government,'  wrote  Price,  '  even  within  a  State, 
becomes  tyrannical  as  far  as  it  is  a  needless  and  wanton  exercise 
of  power,  or  is  carried  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  or  to  secm^  the  safety  of  the  State.  This  ia 
what  an  excellent  writer  calls  "  governing  too  much." '  *  '  Go- 
vernment,' wrote  Godwin,  '  can  hsve  no  more  than  two  legiti- 
mate purposes,  the  suppression  of  injustice  against  individuals 
within  the  community,  and  defence  against  extemul  invasion.'' 
Among  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Radical  school  a 
great  distrust  of  Government  interference  with  industry  was 
also  shown.  It  appears  in  the  writings  of  Hume  and  Tucker, 
both  of  whom  were  decided  Tories.  '  Onr  policy,'  wrote  Arthur 
Young,  '  is  weak  beyond  all  doubt,  because  it  consists  of  pro- 
hibiting the  natural  course  of  things.  All  restrictive,  forcible 
measures  in  domestic  policy  are  bad.'  *  Burke,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  no  means  sympathised  with  the  prevailing  Whig  doctrine 
that  Government  should  exercise  little  or  no  coercive  inQuence 

'  Urns  lit 
'  Prioo  Om  ChU  ZUtrtg,  p.  78. 
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in  the  sphere  of  religion,  but  in  industrial  matters  his  leaning 
was  consistently  on  the  side  of  liberty.  In  that  great  speech 
on  American  taxation  which  he  made  in  the  earlier  phase  of 
his  career  he  complained  that '  Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legislation  than  in  truth  it 
desenres.  He  conceived,  and  many  conceived  along  with  him, 
that  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  country  was  greatly  owing  to 
law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  liberty/  and,  in 
one  of  the  last  tracts  he  ever  wrote,  Burke  pointed  out  that  the 
leading  vice  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  a  '  restless  desire 
of  governing  too  much.  The  hand  of  authority  was  seen  in 
everything  and  in  every  place.*  'My  opinion,'  he  concluded, 
*  is  against  an  overdoing  of  any  sort  of  administration,  and  more 
especially  against  this  most  momentous  of  all  meddling  on  the 
part  of  authority,  the  meddling  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
people.'  * 

But  by  far  the  most  powerful  intellectual  influence  in  this 
direction  was  that  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  views  on  commercial 
matters  soon  acquired  a  paramount  authority  over  the  best 
English  minds.  It  is  one  of  the  signal  proofs  of  his  genius  that, 
though  some  of  his  doctrines  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time, 
his  great  work  in  its  method  and  its  spirit  is  more  akin  to  nine- 
teenth century  thought  than  the  most  eminent  of  its  successors. 
Unlike  Ricardo,  and  unlike  the  great  school  of  economists  that 
followed  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith  did  not  treat  political  economy 
as  a  chain  of  absolute  and  almost  mathematical  reasoning,  to  be 
evolved  d  priori^  and  with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  fluctuating 
and  diversified  conditions  of  societies.  His  work  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  in  .literature  of  the  union  of  history  with  philo- 
sophy, and  he  showed  the  true  judgment  of  a  statesman  in 
recognising  exceptions  and  limitations  to  his  most  cherished 
principles.  Thus,  while  no  previous  writer  had  written  so 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment, he  at  the  same  time  contended  that  the  education  of  the 
people  was  a  task  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to 
undertake ;  that  a  school  should  be  established  in  every  parish, 
where  children  may  be  taught  at  so  moderate  a  cost  that  even  a 
common  labourer  may  afibrd  it ;  that  it  should  be  partly  buJt  rio^ 
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wliolly  paid  by  the  public,  and  that  the  Government  may  in  this 
way  encourage  and  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  moat  essential  parts  of 
education.  In  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  ma- 
chinery in  iaduatry,  he  has  pointed  <mt  with  the  greatest  fullness, 
and  even  with  some  exaggeration,  the  tendency  of  the  excessive 
division  of  labour  it  produces,  to  narrow  both  the  intellect  and 
the  character.  In  *!"»  -mmfl  wnv  liiii  central  doctrine  of  free 
trade  is  largely  qu:  eulogised  the  navigation 

laws   on   the  grouc  >ediency,  and  he  justified 

ppotfictive  laws   in  industry  as  measures  of 

retaliation    against  which  impose  restrictions 

on  our  imports  ;  as  c  <  ireservation,  securing  to  a 

nation  a  constant  bi         v  ing  that  is  necessary  for 

the  national  defence,  of  equalisation  when  the 

'  products  of  foreigners  are  burdened  with  lower  taxes  than  our 

Bat  in  spite  of  these  exceptions,  his  book  is  esBentislly  one 
long  indictment  against  Government  interference  with  indnstry 
either  in  the  form  of  restriction  or  in  the  fonn  of  encouragenient. 
As  Dugald  Stewart  has  truly  said,  it  was  its  main  object  '  to 
demonstrate  that  the  most  effectual  plan  for  advancing  a  people 
to  greatness  is  to  maintain  that  order  of  things  which  Nature 
has  pointed  out ;  by  allowing  eveiy  man,  as  long  as  he  observes 
the  rules  of  justice,  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  Ms  capital  into  the 
freest  competition  with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens.'  Restrictive 
duties,  prohibitions  and  bounties,  by  which  Legislatures  have  en- 
deavoured to  force  industries  into  particular  channels,  are  alike 
condemned,  as  well  as  all  attempts  to  regulate  private  expenses  by 
Bamptuary  laws.  The  natural  effort  of  each  man  to  improve  his 
own  position,  when  exerted  with  freedom  and  security,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  mainspring  of  national  progress.     Every  nation 

'  and  individual,  in  the  judgment  of  Adam  Smith,  is  directly  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  others ;  their  jealouues  spring 
mainly  from  ignorance ;  and  whatever  lowers  the  cost  of  the 
products  which  a  nation  requires  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
jii  the  national  wealth.     The  corollary  from  these  propositions 

a  that  the  largjOBt  poseible  latitude  ft\o\A&  \)b  ^N«ii\i:^\iA'as^ 
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and  competition.  The  legitimate  functions  of  Goyemment, 
Smith  maintains,  may  all  be  summed  up  under  three  heads: 
(1)  to  protect  the  society  from  the  attacks  of  other  nations,  (2)  to 
secure  each  member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or  ill-will 
of  other  members,  (3)  to  erect  and^  maintain  certain  establish- 
ments of  public  utility  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
never  be  the  particular  interest  of  an  individual,  or  the  interest 
of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  construct  them. 

Such  was  the  order  of  ideas  which  for  more  than  a  gene- 
ration presided  over  and  mainly  formed  the  character  of  English 
liberalism.  It  was  a  robust,  healthy,  and  self-reliant  type,  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  all  extensions  of  Government  interference, 
extremely  tenacious  of  individual  liberty,  and  habitually  pre- 
ferring spontaneous  activity,  even  when  wasteful  and  ill-regu- 
lated, to  the  disciplined  action  of  a  controlling  power.  Many 
circumstances,  however,  have  contributed  gradually  to  change 
it,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  problem  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
Government  action  is  a  much  more  complex  and  difficult  one 
than  it  appeared  to  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
political  rules  are  dependent  on  the  special  circumstances,  con- 
ditions, and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
The  political  art  is  essentially  an  art  of  adaptation ;  it  admits  of 
very  few  general  terms,  and  the  course  which  is  suited  for  one 
stage  of  society  is  wholly  unsuited  for  another.  There  are  socie- 
ties of  scattered  farmers  like  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  for  whom 
scarcely  any  government  is  needed.  In  crowded  and  highly 
organised  societies  the  work  that  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
community  is  far  larger,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
in  different  nations  in  the  amount  of  spontaneous  energy  which 
they  produce.  Let  anyone  compare  from  this  point  of  view  the 
great  communities  of  North  America  with  those  of  South  Ame- 
rica; or  European  with  Asiatic  nations ;  or  Great  Britain  with 
Ireland  and  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent ;  and  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  sphere  of  Government  initiative  and  control  can  be  defined 
for  all  of  them  by  the  same  rules.  Much  of  this  difference  has 
its  root  in  the  deep  and  obscure  field  of  national  character,  and 
much  also  is  due  to  particular  circumstances  and  es^^isll^  tA 

the  distribution  of  wealth.     When  thei^  V&  Qb\AX^^\xL\i^&A!j5^\&> 
41 
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and  energetic  middle  class ;  when  the  spirit  of  specnlation 
is  strongly  developed ;  when  there  is  a  high  standard  of 
public  spirit ;  aad  when  wealth  is  so  agglomerated  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  possess  either  habitaally  or  occasionally 
incomeB  much  larger  than  their  wanta,  a  crowd  of  enterprises 
will  be  nndert-afcen  which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
oomtnanity,  but  which  only  offer  to  the  investor  the  prospect 
of  doubtful,  BTOoU,  "-  ~,=t™,nnJ  -'•'-•ims.  In  countries  where 
theBe  conditions  do  irks  will  never  be  under- 

taken without  the  i  art  of  the  Government. 

In  England  the  nt  of  manufactures  broke 

the  trammels  of  the  i^  tm    of  industry,   and    led 

the  way  to  the  triun  ui  n^ee  trade,  but  it  also  prepared 
Uie  way  for  a  new  reaction  in  the  direction  of  Government 
intetfcrenco.  Adam  Smith  judged  correctly  in  connecting 
the  question  of  national  education  with  that  of  manufactures. 
The  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  abundantly  shown 
that  no  nation  can  hold  its  own  in  the  great  competitioa  of 
the  world  without  a  high  standard  of  education,  and  that  ench  a 
Btandard  cannot  possibly  be  attained  without  a  large  measnre 
of  Government  direction  and  assistance.  Hence  this  vast  field 
of  activity,  which  was  formerly  left  to  individual  initiative  or  to 
ecclesiastical  organisations,  has  become  one  of  the  chief  pre- 
occupations of  statesmen,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
immense  sums  are  compulsorily  raised  in  order  to  establish 
efficient  education  under  the  direct  control  and  superintendence 
of  the  State.  The  Factory  Laws  marked  a  second  great  step  in 
the  extension  of  Government  influence — important  in  itaelf,  but 
still  more  important  as  a  precedent.  It  was  found  that  simple 
competition  occasioned  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  a  manner  that  ruined  their  health ;  that  the  overcrowded 
factory  might  become  a  seedplot  of  immorality ;  that  a  perma- 
nent lowering  of  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  standard  of  a 
vast  section  of  the  population  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  great 
political  dangers  might  grow  ont  of  moral  evils.  Hence  sprang 
a  long  series  of  legislative  interferences  with  industry,  wh(^ly 
repugnant  to  the  laUsw  faire  philosophy.  The  progress  of  '^ 
medicine,  agun,  showed  that  some  deadly  and  contagions 
diseases  could  be  saccessfiilly  ooinViateiV  \i^  &«  -usinciniti^  Vm.- 
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position  of  certain  practices  or  rules^  Hence  compulsory  vac- 
cination, and  the  growing  sense  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  extensive  Government  measures  of  sanitary  inspection  and 
reform,  and  experience  has  conclusively  established  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  human  life  which  can  by  these  means  be 
effectedl  In  a  smaller  circle  the  invention  of  railways  had  a 
similar  efiect,  for  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to'  regulate 
this  form  of  locomotion  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
older  forms. 

In  this  manner  department  afler  department  of  human  . 
ailairs  has  been  gradually  drawn  to  an  insreased  extent  into  the 
sphere  of  Grovernment  superintendence  and  control.  But  many 
other  and  very  various  influences  have  been  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  The  greatly  increased  sensitiveness  of  philanthropy 
which  characterises  our  century,  and  the  immense  extension  of 
the  newspaper  press,  have  together  brought  into  clear  and 
vivid  relief  vast  numbers  of  miseries,  wants,  and  possibilities 
of  improvement,  which  in  former  years  had  been  unknown 
or  unrealised,  and  it  becomes  the  natural  impulse  of  multi- 
tudes to  seek  an  immediate  remedy  in  Government  inter- 
ference. The  impulse  is  especially  natural,  and  also  especially 
dangerous,  because,  in  the  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  such  a  course,  the  former  appeal  very 
powerfully,  and  the  latter  most  inadequately,  to  the  imaginatiuu. 
Men  realise  vividly  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  combated. 
They  realise  vividly  the  improvement  when  that  evil  seems  to 
have  suddenly  ceased ;  but  they  do  not  realise  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  permanent  improvements  without  changing  the 
characters  and  desires  of  men;  the  danger  of  weakening  by 
successive  acts  of  interference  the  spirit  of  responsibility  and 
self-reliance ;  the  danger  of  premature  and  ill-considered  reforms 
producing  other  evils  more  grave  than  those  which  are  remedied ; 
the  pressure  of  the  increased  taxation,  which  increased  Govern- 
ment superintendence  imposes  over  a  wide  area  of  struggling 
and  productive  industry;  the  fatal  tendency  of  every  act  of 
interference  to  become  a  precedent,  and  to  reproduce  itself  in 
further  encroachments  on  individual  action.  With  the  great 
transfer  of  power  to  uninstructed  democT^^  ^^  Vxcc^xiSs^ 
towards  Government  interference  has  natviraW^  Vxi!cw»a«5^.  ^\^3Ql- 
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eible  and  Buperficial  aclvunta^^,  which  are  susceptible  of  • 
popular  treatment,  weigh  much  more  on  the  minds  of  Buch 
men  than  remote,  indirect,  and  possibly  obscure  dangers,  and, 
as  Aristotle  long  since  pointed  out,  the  demagogue  finds  his 
easieet  path  to  power  in  incitements  to  class  warfare,  and 
promises  of  class  benefits  through  the  conipulEory  action  of 
6oTernn>ent.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  when  once  the 
empire  of  habit  ai  '  ■— 3---—  --  "^^ iiten,  and  that  of  popular 
discussion  is  exten"*"-  tive  character  of  a  prece- 

dent or  a  principle  *ed.     lu  earlier  periods  of 

English   hist4^ry  m<  ulistic   tendency,    tike    ths 

English  Poor  Law,  h  enerations  as  isolated  and 

perhaps  beneficial  ai:  tive  democracies  the  desire 

to  unify  and  assimilai  ^islation  is  much  stronger; 

principles  are  quickly  —^u  v^  eir  extreme  consequences, 
and  one  ineasuro  of  State  interference  is  tolerably  sure  to  become 
a  point  of  departure,  and  the  basis  of  many  others. 

In  all  these  ways  the  tendency,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
Goremment  acquires  an  accelerated  force.  On  the  Continent 
that  great  augmentation  of  standing  armies  which  has  been  bo 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  present  centaiy  has  strengthened 
the  bias  in  favour  of  strongly  organised  and  disciplined  govem- 
metit ;  and  the  laws  of  equal  succession,  which  hare  been  so 
generally  adopted,  are  not  only  themselves  a  dgnal  instance 
of  legislative  interference  with  the  social  type,  but  also,  by 
their  tendency  to  level  fortunes,  make  Government  initiative 
more  necessaiy.  In  England  the  notion  has  greatiy  extended 
of  regarding  Government  as  a  machine  for  securing  co-operative 
effort,  for  unifying,  organising,  and  concentrating  the  action  of 
the  community  for  many  diderent  purposes,  and  the  large 
number  of  public  men  who  have  been  formed  and  influenced  hy 
the  experience  of  Indian  life  has  had  a  similar  effect. 

Under  all  these  influences,  the  tendency  which  prevailed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  not  only 
checked  but  reversed.  The  old  jealousy  of  Government  inter- 
ference, and  of  encrcachmeats  on  individual  liberty,  and  the 
uld  disposition  to  rely  on  individual  action  rather  than  Govem- 
jaent  sssisbuice,  have  both  manifestly  diminished,  and  the 
pendaiuBi    o£  opinion  BwayB  once  more  \a  'Oii^  ^\t«cX\.qiti  c& 
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anthoiity.  Compnlsory  regulations  have,  witihin  the  last  ttrenty 
or  thirty  years,  multiplied  to  a  startling  degree  in  the  Statate- 
book.  The  immense  increase  of  the  bnrden  of  taxation  is 
largely  dae  to  the  many  additional  functions  which  Government 
has  assumed.  The  niodem  system  of  placing  the  credit  of  the 
State,  in  the  form  of  large  loans  at  low  interest,  at  the  senrice 
of  particular  classes,  seems  likely  to  have  a  very  wide  exten- 
sion, and  much  of  the  Irish  legislation  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  as  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith,  with 
modem  notions  of  private  property,  and  with  the  respect  for 
contracts,  as  any  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Tndors. 

I  do  not  here  undertake  to  judge  these  measures.  What  I 
have  written  is  intended  merely  to  point  out  the  change  of 
tendency,  since  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  was  then  much  less  desii^  for  Government  interference 
and  compulsion.  There  was  also  much  less  sensitiveness  to  the 
great  evils  of  the  time.  Of  this  latter  fact  the  almost  unchanged 
condition  of  the  penal  code  is  a  sufficient  proof. 

I  have  devoted  several  pages,  in  a  former  volume,  to  the 
penal  system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  barbarities  and 
absurdities  which  were  there  described  were  not  seriously  dimi- 
nished before  its  close.  The  fact  will  appear  supremely  shameful  * 
when  we  remember  that  the  reform  of  penal  codes  had  on  the 
Continent  been  one  of  the  special  themes  of  writers  upon  politics, 
and  one  of  the  capital  achievements  of  the  great  genera^^ion  of 
reforming  monarchs  and  statesmen  that  preceded  the  French  Re- 
volution. The  atrocity  and  almost  grotesque  absurdity  of  the 
English  penal  code  grew  out  of  certain  inveterate  traditions 
of  English  legislation.  Penal  laws,  enacted  often  in  a  remote 
antiquity  and  under  circumstances  that  have  wholly  vanished, 
have  been  constantly  allowed  to  remain  unrepealed,  though 
they  have  become  obsolete  and  nearly  forgotten,  and  later 
generations,  without  revoking  them,  have  made  new  laws 
against  the  same  crimes.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find, 
in  consequence,  that  the  same  crimes  may  be  prosecuted  under 
totally  different  penalties.  At  last  a  generation  arises  who 
consider  acts  that  had  once  been  deemed  heinously  criminal 
either  Innocent  or  venial,  and  a  law  la  pi)ba»^  le^ecl^^^^EF^^ 
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massof  ftncient  legislation  that  condemned  them.  The  hi'itorian 
will  natn-nlly  assume  that  tbey  kiid  become  legal ;  but  be  will 
constantly  tind,  on  more  cnreful  exam  i  tint  ion,  ihat  an  act  wLich 
had  been  formally  freed  from  a  crowd  o>f  penaliies,  still  remains 
an  offence  by  common  law,  or  by  some  ancient  statute  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  list  cf  those  which  were  repealed  ; 
and  occastoaally,  and  at  long  intervals,  penal  latvs  nhich  had 
Ijeen  regarded  as  wholly  obsolete  were  put  in  force,  Thla  utter 
want  of  method  and  symmetry  '  English  legislation,  this 
extravagftnt  mu'ti  plication  of  st  i  bearing  upon  the  same 

act,  this  difference  between  the  y  and  the  practice  of  the 

law,  constitutes  one  of  the  chiel  ultiee  of  an  English  his- 

torian, and  we  have  had  many  eai.  pies  of  it  in  ihe  present 
work.  Another  class  of  laws  had  qaired  a  great  additional 
severity  by  the  lapse  of  time,  Le,  ators  had  endeavoured  to 
protect  property  by  punishing  with  ucath  those  who  stole  a  sam 
of  money  which  in  their  time  was  considerable,  and  the  penalty 
was  retained  when  the  chiinire  ia  the  value  of  monev  Und  niiide 
that  sum  insignificant.  In  this  way,  as  an  old  lawyer  forcibly 
complained,  'While  everything  else  had  risen  in  its  nominal 
value  and  become  dearer,  the  life, of  man  had  continually  grown 
cheaper.'  It  waa  also  the  constant  practice  of  Parliament  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  new  offences  arose  or  when  old  offences 
assumed  a  new  prominence,  to  pass  special  Acts  making  them 
capital.  Hence  an  enormous  and  undigested  multiplication  of 
capital  ofTences,  which  soon  made  the  criminal  code  a  mere  san- 
guinary chaos.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  number  in  the 
Statnte-book  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  fifty.  During  the 
reign  of  George  11.  sixty-three  new  ones  were  added.  In  1770 
the  number  was  estimated  in  Parliament  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four,'  but  by  Blackstone  at  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and 
Somilly,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  1786,  observed  that 
in  the  sixteen  years  since  the  appearance  of  Btackstone's  Com- 
mentaries it  had  considerably  increased. 

A  few  illustrations  will   sufficiently  show  the  extravagant 

absurdity  of  the  code.     Thus,  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse ;  to 

suutch  a  man's  property  out  of  his  hands  and  run  away  with  it ; 

to  fit«ul  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelUng-hoase,  or 

>  CbimuiMA  Dcbatei,  ii.  13. 
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to  the  amount  of  five  sHilliiigs  ^  privately '  in  a  shop ;  to  pick  a 
man's  pocket  of  any  greater  sum  than  twelve  pence ;  to  steal 
linen  from  a  bleaching  ground,  and  woollen  cloth  from  a  tenter 
ground;  to  cut  down  trees  in  a  garden  or  in  an  orchard;  to 
break  the  border  of  a  fishpond  so  that  the  fish  may  escape, 
were  all  crimes  punishable  with  death.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  a  capital  offence  for  a  man  to  attempt  the  life  of  his 
&ther ;  to  commit  premeditated  perjury,  even  when  the  result 
was  the  execution  of  an  innocent  man ;  to  stab  a  man,  however 
severely,  provided  the  victim  did  not  die  from  the  wound ;  to  bum 
a  house  in  which  the  incendiary  had  a  lease,  even  though  it  was  so 
situated  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  hundreds.  It  was  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  goods  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  from  a 
vessel  on  a  navigable  river,  but  not  from  a  vessel  on  a  canal. 
To  steal  fruit  ready  gathered  was  a  felony.  To  gather  it  and 
steal  it  was  only  a  trespass.  To  break  a  pane  of  glass  at  five  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  something  that  lay  in  the 
window  was  a  capital  offence.  To  break  open  a  house  with  every 
circumstance  of  violence  in  summer,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  only  a  misdemeanour.  To  steal  goods  from  a  shop,  if 
the  thief  happened  to  be  seen  to  take  them,  was  punishable  by 
transportation.  To  steal  the  same  goods '  privately,'  that  is  to  say 
when  the  criminal  was  not  seen,  was  punishable  with  death.  In 
one  case  a  servant  was  put  on  his  trial  who  had  attempted  to 
murder  his  master,  and  had  given  him  fifteen  wounds  with  a 
hatchet.  He  was  executed,  not  as  an  attempted  murderer, 
but  as  a  burglar,  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  lift  up  the 
latch  of  his  master's  door  in  prder  to  enter  his  chamber.  In 
another  case  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character,  after  going 
through  a  course  of  burglary  and  larceny  with  impunity,  was  at 
last  convicted  and   executed   for  cutting  down  young  trees.  ^ 

'  I  have  taken  these  iUastiations  Countie*  of  Afiddletex,  Surrey^  J^ent, 

chiefly    from    a    valuable    tract    of  and  Esaex  (Colquhoan),  pp.  28^-286. 

Bomilly,  caUed  Obgervations  on  a  late  Disparities    of    punishment    almost 

publication  entitled  *  ThaughtMon  Exe-  equally  great  may  be  fonod  in  cases 

iw^'rtf  yiM^u79*  (London,  1786).    The  which  were  not  capitaL  Thus  (to  give 

work  commented  on  wad  by  Madan^  but  a  single  example)  two  persons 

a  well-known  ieadur  in  the  Evange-  were  whipped  round  Covent  Garden 

lical  movement.    See,  too.  a  speech  in   1772,  pursuant  of  sentence,  the 

of   Mackintosh,  Park   Dnbate$t  New  one  for  stealing  a  bunch  of  radishes. 

Series,  i.  232.    Lord  Russell  On  the  the  other  for  debauching  and  poilu- 

CamtUutian^  ch.  iziv.    A  Treatise  on  ting  his  own  ta^Ci^  ^AmmaX  Bfi^jVifU^t^ 

/Af  JhOofi,  dy  a  Ma^Utrats  far  the  V11%,  ^  U^.^ 
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The  only  differenca  in  pnnishmeixt  by  which  the  law  of  Eng- 
land distinguished  the  most  atrociona  murder  from  the  thefb 
of  five  shillings,  was  that  in  the  first  case,  nnder  a  law  of 
George  II,,  the  execution  of  the  criminal  was  to  take  jilaco 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  hia  conviction,  and  his  body  waa  to 
bo  anatomised. 

A  natural  result  of  such  laws  was  the  constant  perjury  of 


juriea.     Unwilling  * 

were  made  punisha! 

face  of  the  clearest 

were  also  very  reluc 

gambling  spirit  is 

be  tried  for  a  capital 

Often,  too,  juries,  wh 

by  the  most  barefaced        jui 

our.     Thas,  several  cases  are  t 


I  for  small  offences  which 
frequently  acquitted  in  tho 
}  witnesses  in  these  cases 

minals — among  whom  tho 
■d— generally  preferred  to 
'  than  for  misdemeanour. 
■jc  icquit,  reduced  the  offence 
le  rank  of  a  misdemean- 
Drded,  in  which  prisoners,  in- 


dicted for  stealing  from  dwelling-bonses,  were  convicted  only 
of  larceny,  by  the  jury  finding  that  the  value  of  what  they  had 
stolen  was  less  than  forty  shillings,  even  when  several  guineas 
in  gold,  or  bank  notes  to  a  considerable  acioant,  were  among  the 
booty  that  waa  taken.'  The  proportion  of  arrested  men  who 
were  either  discharged  on  account  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses 
^ling  to  appear  against  them,  or  acquitted  on  account  of  the 
reluctance  of  jnriea  to  condemn,  or  of  the  legal  rule  that  the 
smallest  technical  flaw  invalidated  an  indictment,  was  enor- 
monsly  great.  Thus,  in  the  four  years  before  1795  no  less  than 
5,592  persons  who  had  been  committed  for  trial  were  discharged 
l^  proclamAtion  and  gaol  deliveries,  and  2,962  others  were 
acquitted.*  In  one  year  from  April  179JS  to  March  179^,  1,060 
persons  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  of  these  only  493 
were  punished." 

The  executions,  though  scandalously  numerous,  bore  but  a 


■  See  lome  cnrions  cues  of  this 
kind  cited  in  Bomillj'a  Oimrratieitt 
nt  tlu  Criminal  Latt  of  i-ngland 
(leiO),  pp.  66-67;  Grose's  Olio,  pp. 
239,  261 ;  and  Loid  Eaasell  On  Uu 
CaiutitiHiMi. 

•  OilqniaiM  m  H»  iWiM  ^  tis 
ir«//^iWM(8rd  ed.),pp  IK),»1.  See, 
tpn  on  tb«  propnitioa  of  diEcbaigcs 
toaB'eodt!n,pp.S36-i3U  Tbiiwriiei, 


who  wu  RO  ictire  LoodoD  majdstnKc, 
statea  ihat.oirinKioibeoonacieitlJoaa 
scruples  of  multitadea,  to  proaecatB 
delinquents  tor  Incoiufderable  thefts 
whioli  Keie  liable  to  capital  panish- 
ment,  'it  is  beiievHi  tbat  not  one 
deprrdatioQ  fn  a  hundred  of  those 
actually  oommitted,  oomes  to  tho 
taunr\eAn  at  Tnai^i«IiK« '  f^.  iW\, 
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nnall  proportion  to  the  convictions,  but  the  statistics  that  are 
preserved  on  the  subject  are  too  fragmentary  for  a  complete 
statement.  Sir  Stephen  Janssen,  who  was  Chamberlain  for 
London,  preserved  a  full  list  of  the  capital  convictions  at  the 
Old  Bailey  daring  the  twenty- three  years  from  1749  to  1772. 
The  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in  those  years  was 
1,121.  The  number  of  executions  was  678.  In  the  Norfolk 
and  Midland  circuits  between  1750  and  1772,  952  persons  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  proportion  of  executions  was  much 
smaller  than  in  London,  for  only  233  persons  were  executed. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons  were  executed  in  London 
and  Middlesex  alone  in  the  twelve  years  from  December  1771  to 
December  1783.'  In  1785  not  less  than  96  persons  were  hanged 
at .  the  Old  Bailey.'  In  Scotland  capital  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  sparingly  administered.  Between 
January  1768  and  May  1782,  only  76  persons  were  condemned 
and  54  executed.'  In  the  Dutch  Republic,  where  the  standard 
of  order  and  good  government  was  at  least  as  high  as  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  Howard  found  an  instructive  contrast  to  the 
English  system.  In  all  the  seven  provinces  together  there  were 
seldom  more  executions  in  a  year  than  from  four  to  six.  In  the 
great  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  about  a  third  of  the  size  of 
London,  and  contained  250,000  inhabitants,  he  found  that  in 
the  eight  years  before  his  arrival  only  five  persons  had  been 
executed.^ 

There  is  nothing  more  scandalous  in  the  history  of  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century  than  the  neglect  by  legislators  and 
statesmen  of  these  abuses.  Burke  was  indeed  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  an  exception  to  the  spirit  of  his  time.  He 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  revising  the  penal  code.  He 
described  it,  certainly  without  exaggeration,  as  '  radically  defec- 
tive '  and  '  abominable,'  and  he  seems  to  have  made  it  his  prac- 
tice to  oppose  steadily  the  multiplication  of  capital  offences.' 
But  in  general  English  statesmen  paid  no  attention  to  such 
matters,  and  when  the  great  task  of  softening  the  penal  code 
was  undertaken  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 


*  Jfcmard  on  PrUtmi,  pp.  479-485. 

*  Annwul  Regigter,  17tf5,  p.  247. 
'  BowMid,  p,  48S. 


^  Howard,  pp.  45«  6S. 

•  &«e  Pari.  Hiit.iXN^\V^ 
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the  leading  lawyers  bitterly  opposeil  it.  In  Parliament  the 
enactment  of  new  capital  offences  appears  to  have  been  left 
almost  exclusively  to  a  few  lawyers.  Tbere  were  no  debates 
which  excited  le-ss  interest,  which  were  less  attended  or  worse 
reported.  Burke  nsed  to  relate  that  being  stopped  one  m^hfc 
when  leaving  the  House  of  Commons,  and  requested  by  the 
Cleilc  at  the  table  to  stay  to  make  a  bouse,  he  asked  what 
was  the  business  in  question,  and  was  answered,  '  Ob,  sir,  it  is 
only-  a  new  capital  t  Parliament,  Paley,  in  a 

well-known  passage  'hilosophy,'  justiKed  the 

English  syetem  on  th(  swept  into  the  net  every 

crime  which  under  bi.j   y.  imstances  could  deaervo 

death,  leaving  it  to  the  execui  siuj^Ie  out  for  condign 

pamsbment  such  cases  as  present  ticular  features  of  danger 

or  asrgravation. 

But  although  in  the  latter  years  of  the  century  only  a  very 
Bmall  proportion  of  capital  sentences  for  the  lighter  offences 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  English  penal  code  in  its  actual 
enforcement  was  probably  the  most  sanguinary  in  Earope,  while 
it  was  totally  wanting  in  that  element  of  cert»nty,'  which,  as 
Beccaria  truly  said,  is  the  most  essential  in  a  penal  code.  The 
profuse  distribution  of  the  penalty  of  death  not  only  multiplied 
enormously  chances  of  acquittal,  but  also  deprived  secondary 
pnnisbments  for  capital  offences  of  most  of  their  deterrent 
power,  for  the  imaginations  of  men  were  naturally  much  more 
impressed  by  the  escape  of  a  criminal  from  the  gallows  than  by 
the  fate  which  subsequently  awaited  him.  In  London  and 
Middlesex,  criminals  after  sentence  were  all  remitted  to  the 
gaol,  where  they  remained  in  snspense  about  their  fate  till  the 
Becordjr  had  made  his  report  to  the  King  in  Council,  when, 
perhaps,  a  third  part  were  removed  for  execution.  In  the  other 
parte  of  England  the  judges  directly,  and  of  their  own  authority, 
reprieved  the  criminals,  and  their  sentences  were  then  invariably 
commuted.*     Different  judges,  fs  might  be  expected,  differed 

I  Lord  Tqi^fII  Oh  tie  Coortitntiim,  Butem.  oat  of  aboat  100  whn  are  upon 

eh.  xiif.   'Bamili'%  Ulip-rratiBii*i>ii  a  ao    arerage   every   y«ar  doomed   to 

Utf  PMicatiim  mtitt  d  *  'IhoiighU  on  saffer  ttie  fanUhment  ii(  dealh.  fonr- 

ireCHtini  Jutlicr,' p.  45,  fifths  or  more  nregenerHlly  paidoned, 

'  Thotigtu  Bit   Kceivtira   JuMtiet  dtber  on  oondition   ot  bein/   Iruw- 

fJfgJanX  pp.  98-lOt.     Colqaboun,  iu  parted,  or  at  going  into  hii  MaJeKt.v*! 

J7i>^  aaid :  •Aocoidiag  to  the  preaeut  ktvicb,  wiQ,  ttuX.  mAAi^ou  vSllDimX  »a.i 
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considerably  in  their  severitj,  and  much  depended  on  the 
general  character  of  the  criminal,  and  even  on  his  demeanoar 
in  the  dock.  One  writer,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  men- 
tions that  he  was  present  when  a  girl  of  twenty-two  was  hanged 
for  receiving  a  piece  of  check  from  an  accomplice  who  had 
stolen  it.  Such  crimes  were  at  this  time  scarcely  ever  capitally 
panished,  but  the  poor  girl  had  unfortunately  drunk  too  freely 
before  the  trial,  and  was  insolent  in  the  dock.  The  prosecutor, 
a  simple,  honest  man,  who  had  no  idea  that  such  a  punishment 
would  be  inflicted,  was  driven  almost  distracted  by  remorse,  and 
did  not  long  survive  the  shock. 

The  improvements  in  the  penal  system  during  the  last  half 
of  the  century  were  few  and  slight.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  condenming  prisoners  who  refused  to 
plead  to  be  pressed  to  death,  and  all  gipsies  to  be  hanged, 
and  the  substitution  in  1790  of  the  gallows  for  the  stake, 
in  the  capital  punishment  of  women.  I  have  noticed  also  the 
disgusting  scene  of  ribaldry  and  profanity  which  habitually 
took  place  when  the  criminal  was  carried,  for  more  than  two 
miles,  through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  in  London,  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  So  brutal  and  brutalising  a  spectacle 
could  be  seen  in  no  other  capital  in  Europe,  nor  could  any  be 
conceived  more  fitted  to  harden  a  dying  criminal,  to  make  him, 
if  reckless  and  unrepentant,  the  hero  of  the  mob,  and  to  deprive 
his  execution  of  eveiy  element  of  solemnity.  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  caprice  of  national  sentiment,  that  English  opinion 
in  the  eighteenth  century  allowed  the  execution  of  criminals  to 
be  treated  as  a  popular  amusement,  but  at  the  same  time  revolted 
against  the  Continental  custom  of  compelling  chained  prisoners 
to  work  in  public,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  English  liberty. 
The  scandal  of  English  executions  was  not  wholly  removed  till 
our  own  day,  but  it  was  one  of  the  few  good  measures  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry  of  1783  that  it  abolished  the  procession  to 
Tyburn,  and  criminals  were  from  that  date  executed  in  front  of 
the  gaol.^     A  serious  improvement  was  at  the  same  time  made 

condition  at  all '  (Pnli^  nf  the  MetrO'  indignation  at  this  change,  declaring 

^Us^  p.  294).    From  Aagost  1792  to  that  the  age  *  was  running  mad  after 

Jnne  1794, 1,002  pardons,  absolaie  or  innovation/  and  that  even  Tyborn  was 

oonditional,  were  g.  ani  cd  (p.  296).  n<  *t  safe  f Tom  it  6«^  Bk]ahi^W%  JoWmoiw 

'  JohaaoD   expneaed    his    great  (Crokefaod.^'^.'l^. 
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in  the  manner  of  execution  by  the  introduction  of  the  drop. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  punisliment  by  hanging  was  a  very 
unequal  one,  and  the  death  in  some  cases  very  lingering.  The 
French  traveller  Misson  mentions  the  horrible  fact  that  the 
.relations  and  friends  of  a  criminal  oft«n  themselves  laid  hold  on 
hia  legs  when  he  was  hanging,  in  order  to  put  him  out  of  his 
agony.  The  drop  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  at  the  execntiom 
of  Lord  Ferrers  in  '  ">'i  ^"*  '*  "^"^  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  general  use  1  London  executions  were 

removed  from  Tyburr 

The    sense  leas    and    s  rhich    deprived    prisoners 

accused  of  any  capital  ofle  treason,  of  the  assistance 

of  connsel,  unless  some  qi  law  arose  which   it  was 

necessary  to  discuss,  had  b      i  y  relaxed.     Even  Black- 

stone,  who  regarded  the  criminal  lav.  of  his  countiy  with  the 
characteristic  complacency  of  an  English  lawyer,  acknowledged 
that  there  was  no  plausible  reason  why  the  same  assistance 
should  not  be  granted  to  a  poor,  igiiorsnt,  and  terror-stricken 
prisoner,  in  cases  afiecting  his  life,  as  in  cases  of  petty  trespass; 
and  he  ventnred  timidly  to  hint  that  this  '  seems  to  be  not  all 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  hnmane  treatment  of  priaonera 
by  the  English  law.'*  By  the  permission  of  the  judges, 
however,  in  trials  for  felony  a  counsel  now  nsnally  stood 
beside  the  prisoner,  instructed  him  what  questions  to  ask, 
and  even  himself  cross-examined  the  wituessea,  though  he 
might  not  address  the  judge  or  jniy  unless  a  legal  question 
hod  arisen,* 

It  appears  still  to  have  been  the  rule  that  criminal  trials 
should  be  compressed  into  a  single  day.  Whether  this  haste 
was  due  to  a  consideration  for  the  juries,  or  to  the  professional 
interest  of  the  lawyers,  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  the 
more  lucrative  branches  of  the  profession  no  such  huny  was 
shown.  Civil  suita,  and  especially  suits  in  Chancery,  were  often 
protracted  for  years,  and  sometimes  even  for  generations,  by 
merciless  legal  subtleties,  and  in  this  way  countless  fortunes 
were  engulfed,  and  countless  hearts  were  broken.     But  in  those 

'  8e«  an  tateresting;  Utt«r  on  tho  ■  See  the  whole   of  the  cnrioiu 

higtoTj  ol  the  drop  In  the  Crokei  pas»ge,  book  iv.  ch.  xx*ii. 
ComrpoBflenoe,   UL  IS,  16.   AfOMtA  *  Ibid.     Oynv««Slt  J.  Stephen'! 

Hiyitter,  1160,  p.  iS,  Eittarj  of  tha  OriniMl  Jmk^\.  >a\. 
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less  Incratire  cases  in  which  only  a  hnman  life  was  pending, 
evidence  was  often  hurried  through  with  indecent  haste,  or 
sittings  ivero  so  prolonged  that  neither  judges  nor  jtnymen  can 
have  been  fit  to  discharge  their  duty.  The  impartiality  and  the 
dignity  of  English  judges  have  been  rarely  questioned  since  the 
Revolution,  but  an  English  criminal  trial  was  probably  &r  from 
being  as  decorous  a  thing  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  our  own 
day.  A  writer  in  1785,  whose  leanings  were  all  on  the  side 
of  severity  towards  criminals,  has  left  us  the  following  picture : 
'  A  cause  of  much  evil,'  he  says,  ^  is  the  trying  prisoners  after 
dinner,  when  from  the  morning's  adjournment  all  paities  have 
retired  to  a  hearty  meal,  which  at  assize  time  is  commonly 
attended,  among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people  at 
least,  with  a  good  deal  of  drink.  .  .  .  Drunkenness  is  too  fre- 
quently apparent  where  it  ought  of  all  things  to  be  avoided.  I 
mean  in  jurymen  and  witnesses.  The  heat  of  the  court,  joined 
to  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  has  laid  many  an  honest  juryman 
into  a  calm  and  profound  sleep,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  no 
small  trouble  for  his  fellows  to  jog  him  into  the  verdict,  even 
where  a  wretch's  life  has  depended  on  the  event.  This  I  myself 
have  seen — as  also  witnesses  by  no  means  in  a  proper  situation 
to  give  their  evidence.'  * 

The  American  War  put  an  end  to  the  old  system  of  disposing 
of  criminals  by  selling  them  for  the  term  of  their  sentence  to 
American  planters.  This  system  began  in  1718,  continued  for 
fifty-six  years,  and  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
Healthy  agricultural  labour,  pursued  during  many  years  under 
rigid  discipline  and  amid  totally  new  associations,  proved  a 
great  school  of  reformation,  and  many  convicts,  after  their  term 
had  expired,  became  farmers  and  planters  on  their  own  account, 
and  rose  to  respectability,  and  sometimes  to  wealth.  Skilful 
thieves,  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  them,  had  generally 
good  natural  abilities,  and  their  labour  proved  so  useful  in 
Maryland,  where  they  were  chiefly  sent,  that,  for  some  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  American  War,  contracts  were  made 
to  convey  them  without  any  expense  to  Government,  which  had 

*  TJumghti  on  Exeentire  JuiHte,      that  Jnrymeii  maj  dine.'    See,  too, 
pp.  144,  1  «6.  The  reader  will  remeni-      Sir  J.  ^tepYveiCtt  kiiiloT^  of  OtVhCvmiX 
ber  Pope's  line,  'And  wretches  hang      Xnw,  i.  42*. 
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formerly  allowed  Bl.  a  bead.  For  some  time  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  coDvicte. 
The  gaols  were  soon  overcrowded.  A  project  was  formed  for 
transporting  convicts  to  an  island  in  the  Gambia,  bnt  it  wan 
soon  abandoned,  and  in  1776  an  Act  was  passed  for  establishing 
convict  galleys.  In  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  about  eight 
thonsand  convicts  were  divided  between  an  old  ship  named  the 
'  Justicia,'  which  was  moorsd  at  Woolwich,  and  two  others  in 
Langston  and  Portsn  Howard  says  that  oat  of 

632  prisoners  on  board  110  died  within  nineteen 

months.*     The  discover  i    Cook,  and  the  glowing 

description  which  his  compiu  i  Joseph  Banks  gave  of  New 
South  Wales,  made  the  Engiisl  isters,  aft«r  a  time,  resolve 

to  revive  the  system  of  transportation,  and  to  make  New  Soatb 
Wales  the  receptacle  of  their  criminals.  An  Act  was  passed  ia 
178-1  authoriaiug  transportation,  in  the  old  method,  assigning 
t^e  convicts  as  servants  to  the  contractor  who  undertook  it.  Ia 
1766  and  1787,  however,  a  new  system  was  adopted,  and  a 
great  penal  settlement  was  establisbed  at  Botany  Bay,  under 
the  governorship  of  Captain  Phillip.  At  a  much  later  period, 
the  Australian  colonies  naturally  and  properly  resent«d  the 
introduction  into  their  population  of  English  criminals.  But 
at  the  time  when  the  settlement  was  founded,  Australia  was 
almost  a  desert  country.  Ita  splendid  future  was  as  yet  on- 
realised;  convict  labour  was  of  no  small  ase  in  opening  ita 
resources;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  in 
Australia  or  America  the  criminal  element  in  the  early  popula- 
tion haa  left  behind  it  any  permanent  moral  trace.* 

There  were  great  abuses  in  the  early  convict  system  in 
Australia,  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  convicts ; 
bnt  on  the  whole,  transportation  to  this  distant  and  unknown 
country  was  probably  a  more  deterrent  punishment  than  im- 
prisonment at  home,  and  the  fate  of  transported  convicts  was  in 
most  respects  superior.  The  English  gaols,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
light  which  had  been  thrown  on  their  condition  by  the  Parlia- 

■  Walpole'i  iMt  JotirnaU,  it  38.  «arlr  oonTtct  life  in  Anxtratla  will  be 

Adolp'na,  \t.    231.      Tkt   Priiee   tf  lonnd  in  the  singuUri;  interesting 

tU  MetTOjH>li»,  pp.  y99~309.  Uttle    book  of   Mi.   Honwick,   I^nt 

'  Hcampi  Ok  Prinont,  p.  iSS.  nwiUy  foart  of  AMtralia. 
'  M&ay    farticuiara     ^ut     thft 
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xnentaiy  inqniiy  of  1 729,  oontinned  in  a  state  wUch  shows  forcibly 
the  extreme  cormption  that  might  still  exist  in  departments  of 
English  administration,  to  which  public  opinion  was  not  turned. 
The  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  witnessed  the  labours 
of  John  Howard,  the  greatest  of  prison  reformers,  and  his  un- 
tiring efforts,  seconded  by  the  Legislature  and  supported  by  that 
fipreat  wave  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm  which  proceeded  from  the 
Evangelical  movement,  gradually  effected  a  complete  renovation. 

The  attention  of  Howard  was  first  called  to  the  condition  of 
prisoners,  in  1756,  when  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  he  was  captured 
by  a  French  privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Brest  and  at  Morlaix ; 
but  his  active  mission  dates  from  1773,  when  he  was  appointed 
High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  and  was  in  that  capacity  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  county  gaols.  From  this  time 
till  his  death  at  Cherson  in  January  1790,  his  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  a  single  object,  and  the  researches  he  made  into  the 
condition  of  prisons  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  in  all  the  principal  countries  on  the  Continent,  revealed 
to  the  world  a  mass  of  maladministration  and  atrocious  cruelty 
which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

The  abuses  he  discovered  were  of  many  kinds.  The  food  in 
nearly  all  English  prisons  was  utterly  insufficient.  The  penny- 
worth or  at  most  two  pennyworths  of  bread,  daily  allowed 
each  prisoner  had  been  originally  fixed  at  a  time  when  com 
was  nearly  twice  as  cheap  as  when  Howard  wrote,  and  being 
very  frequently  farmed  out  by  the  gaolers  the  amount  was 
constantly  diminished.  In  nearly  half  the  county  gaols  the 
debtors,  and  in  several  bridewells  all  prisoner?,  were  left  without 
any  regular  allowance  of  food  and  subsisted  on  charity.  There 
were  often  no  sewers,  no  infirmaries,  no  means  of  warming  the 
prisons  during  the  winter.  In  one  gaol  Howard  found  but 
three  pints  of  water  a  day  allowed  to  each  prisoner  for  both 
drinking  and  washing.  Prisoners  were  crowded  to  excess,  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  of  the  day,  in  dark,  damp,  subterranean 
dungeons  reeking  with  pestilential  effluvia.  In  many  gaols 
and  most  bridewells  there  was  no  allowance  for  bedding,  or  for 
straw  for  prisoners  to  sleep  on,  and  if  by  any  means  they  pro- 
cured any,  it  was  not  changed  for  months.  Almost  all  ventila- 
MoD  was  stopped  in  order  to  escape  t\ib  \9\xAo^  \»3^  ^^^ 
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vileneBS  of  the  air  was  each,  thab  Howard  declared  that  afber 
visiting  the  prisona  his  clothes  were  bo  impregnated  thnt  ho 
could  not  bear  to  drive  in  a  post-chaise  with  closed  windowa, 
bat  waa  obliged  to  travel  on  horseback,  and  even  the  leoves  cf 
his  memorandum  book  were  so  tainted  that  he  was  oflen  annble 
to  nee  it  till  he  had  spread  it  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  lire. 
In  such  an  atmosphere,  in  snch  a  scene  of  putrescence  and 
filth,  humcin  life  rap'"*'"  ~;tli-'-"^  "-orbutic  diseases  multiplied 
fierceljr;  mortificat:  so  deadly  that  some  great 

contractors  for  trann  to  the  colonies  complained 

that  the  mortality  f  one  almost  destroj-ed  their 

profits ;  discharged  pm  the  centres  of  contagion 

wherever  they  went,  and  thf  er  raged  with  such  a  deadly 

virulence   that  Howard    compni  dat  every  year  it  carried 

Bwsy  far  more  than  perished  by  the  gallows. 

There  were  other  evils  of  a  different  kind.  Many  gaols 
were  prirate  property,  and  the  gaolers  were  in  these  almost 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  attention  c^  the  magistrates.  Many 
gaolers  and  tcmkeys  had  no  salaries  and  lived  on  the  fees  ex- 
torted from  the  prisonerB,  and  on  the  profits  of  the  prison  top, 
which  waa  oanally  in  the  gaoler's  hands.  Some  kept  pablic-honses 
and  supplied  the  richer  prisoners  with  drink.  Before  the  Act  of 
1774  it  was  a  common  thing  for  acquitted  prisoners  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  months  on  account  of  fees  they  were  anable  to  pay, 
and  even  after  that  Act  there  were  constant  cases  of  extortion. 
Many  conntry  prisons  were  in  an  almost  minons  condition.  A 
gaol  at  Ely  was  so  dilapidated  that  for  some  time  it  was  the 
cnstom  to  secure  the  prisoners  by  chaining  them  on  their  backs 
on  the  floor,  with  an  iron  collar  and  spikes  abont  their  necks, 
■nd  a  heavy  iroa  bar  over  their  legs.  This  cose  was  one  of 
annsnal  atrocity;  but  iu  most  conntry  prisons,  heavy  chains 
and  iron  collars  were  in  constant  nse,  thongb  the  gaoler  was 
often  ready  to  remove  or  lighten  them  for  money.  In  many 
prisons  there  were  no  courtyards,  or  the  courtyards  were  appro- 
priated by  the  g&olers,  or  they  were  so  minons  and  insecore  that 
the  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  enter  them.  Much  rf  the 
snpport  of  the  prisoners  was  derived  from  mendicancy.  Gannt, 
Bkianj  arms  might  be  seen  stretched  tbrongh  the  iron  bars  to 
reoeiFe  alma  fit>ta  the  pasaers-bj.    M^a^!v^'ar3.,'&<b-««x&^'Q.\A 
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two  debtors,  daflj  chained  by  a  staple  fixed  oatside  tbe  prison 
door  in  order  that  they  might  sell  nets,  parses,  and  laces  made 
in  the  prifion ;  and  at  Christmas  felons  chained  together  were 
permitted  to  go  begging  through  the  City. 

In  many  prisons  there  was  scarcely  a  semblance  of  dis- 
cipline. Lunatics  were  often  confined  in  them.  Friends  of 
prisoners  were  freely  admitted  and  allowed  to  use  the  prison 
like  a  public-house.  For  those  who  could  pay,  drinking  and 
gambling  went  on  with  little  restraint,  and  there  were  frequent 
instances  of  gross  immorality.  When  a  new  prisoner  was 
brought  into  the  Bridewell  he  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
other  prisoners,  who  called  for  ^  garnish '  or  drink  money,  and 
if  he  was  unable  to  pay  he  was  at  once  stripped  of  a  great  part 
of  his  clothes.  In  most  prisons  debtors  and  felons,  men  and 
women,  young  boys  or  girls  fresh  to  the  paths  of  crime,  and 
confined  for  the  most  trifling  offences,  and  the  oldest  and  most 
hardened  criminals  habitually  mixed  together  during  the  whole 
day,  so  that  the  prison  became  the  most  deadly  and  most  certain 
school  of  vice,  and  innumerable  crimes  were  planned  within  its 
walls.  Untried  and  perhaps  innocent  men  were  oflen  exposed 
for  months  to  its  contagion.  In  some  counties  the  gaol  de- 
livery was  but  once  a  year.  At  Hull  it  was  but  once  in  three 
years.  Every  year  hundreds  of  persons  who  had  entered  the 
prison-door,  either  innocent  or  mere  novices  in  crime,  came  out 
of  it  accomplished  criminals,  completely  and  hopelessly  de- 
praved, and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  from  almost  all  honest 
means  of  subsistence.' 

These  few  lines  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  abuses  of  English  prisons  in  the  early  years  of  George  III., 
but  the  reader  who  would  form  an  adequate  conception  of  their 
magnitude  must  himself  turn  to  that  ghastly  procession  of 
detailed  evidence,  collected  from  every  gaol  in  the  kingdom, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Howard.  A  long  and 
searching  investigation  into  the  condition  of  prisons  on  the 
Continent  completed  his  task,  and  it  had  an  importance  which 
is  not  limited  to  its  immediate  subject.  Probably  the  most 
firuitful  as  well  as  the  safest  method  of  political  and  social 
reform  is  to  be  found  in   a  careful  comi^^xYS/^u  ^t  Mbl<^  \d:«^^ 

'  Howard's  Stole  €f  Priacnu. 
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mBtitiihoDs,  and  admialstrative  measures  by  tvhich  difTcreat 
nations  hare  endeavoured  to  solve  the  same  problems,  to  care 
or  to  dimiDieh  the  same  evils.  Of  this  comparative  method  the 
writings  of  Howard  form  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  examples. 
They  Ulustrato  vividly  one  side  of  the  moral  history  of  Europe, 
and  they  at  the  same  time  furnish  painful  proofs  of  the 
fragmenl;ary  and  unequal  character  of  European  civilisation. 
There  were  no  douf         '  -     "  innany  and  Italy,  in  the 

bishopric   of   Liege  which   were   even   more 

horrible  than  any  in  igb  torture  had  been  in 

general  abolished  or  out  Europe,  Howard  still 

fonnd  it  regularly  em  >rUck,  Hanover,  (lunich, 

Hamburg  and  Lii^ge,  <  i  Flanders,  and  he  found 

recent  traces  of  it  in  i  i  ler  quor^era.  Death  by  breaking 
on  the  wheel  was  nos  unusual.  An  executioner  in  Russia 
acknowledged  to  him  that  slow  death  by  the  knout  was  often  in 
that  country  deliberately  inflicted.  But  on  the  whole,  England, 
which  stood  so  high  among  tiie  nations  of  the  world  in  political, 
industrial,  and  intellectoal  eminence,  nuiked  in  most  matters 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  criminals  shamefully  below  the 
average  of  the  Continent.  Nowhere  else  were  the  execntions 
so  numerous.  Nowhere  elae  were  they  conducted  with  such 
revolting  indecency,  and  in  scarcely  any  other  country  were  the 
abuses  in  prisons  so  gross,  so  general,  and  so  demoralising. 

Prison  reform  had  already  attracted  some  attention  on  the 
Continent.  It  had  formed  part  of  the  great  series  of  reforms 
which  had  been  carried  ont  by  Leopold  in  Tuscany.  In 
Austrian  Flanders,  Houses  of  Correction  had  lately  been  erected 
which  filled  Howard  with  admiration,  and  Count  Vilain  XIV, 
had  done  much  to  anticipate  his  work.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
had  been  abolished  in  Portugal  in  1774,  and  in  many  other 
countries  it  was  carefully  limited  and  regulated.  In  the  Dutch 
Republic,  institutions,  both  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of 
prisoners,  had  been  broaght  to  almost  the  highest  perfection ; 
nearly  every  important  prison  reform  of  the  nineteenth  century 
appears  to  have  been  anticipated,  and  Howard  found  in  the 
Dutch  prisons  and  Basphonses  not  only  a  model  of  all  he 
desired,  but  also  a  conclufflve  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  such 
methods  in  diminisliing  crimQ,    In  &VibiAT\&TA  «.  '^'^iv£\k-i^^ 
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much  concerned  in  prison  management,  assured  him  that  the 
gaol  fever  which  was  so  inveterate  in  English  gaols  was  abso- 
lately  unknown,  and  he  added  that  he  believed  it  to  exist  no- 
where but  in  England.  Howard  acknowledged  that  he  found 
no  trace  of  it  on  the  Continent,  not  even  in  Russia  and  Italy, 
where  there  were  some  of  the  worst  prisons  in  Europe.  There 
had  been,  it  is  true,  a  terrible  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  the  Paris 
prisons,  but  improved  regulations  had  completely  checked  it, 
and  although  prisons  in  the  French  provinces  were  very  bad, 
those  in  Paris  were  now  admirably  managed. 

The  special  evils  of  English  prisons  were  evils  of  adminis- 
tration, largely  due  to  the  position  of  the  gaolers.  There  was 
an  old  law  of  Charles  II.  ordering  the  separa>tion  of  debtors 
from  felons.'  An  Act  of  George  II.  had  forbidden  under  strin- 
gent penalties  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor  into  work- 
houses or  gaols,  and  another  Act,  which  was  called  the  ^  Lords' 
Act  *  because  it  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which 
became  the  basis  of  much  subsequent  legislation,  among  many 
other  provisions  obliged  the  creditors  of  imprisoned  debtors  to 
provide  four  pence  a  day  for  their  support.*  These  Acts,  how- 
ever, were  systematically  violated.  In  1773,  the  year  in  which 
Howard  began  his  mission,  a  member  of  Parliament  named 
Popham  brought  forward  the  abuses  relating  to  gaolers'  fees, 
and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  carry  a  Bill  throwing  them  on  the 
county  rates,  and  in  the  same  year  a  beneficent  Act  was  passed 
appointing  for  the  first  time  regular  chaplains  for  the  county 
gaols  of  England.*  In  the  following  year  Howard  gave  evi- 
dence, before  a  parliamentary  committee,  about  the  condition  of 
some  fifty  prisons  which  he  had  visited,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  House,  and  in  that  year  two  very  important  Acts  were 
passed.  One  of  them  provided  in  much  detail  for  the  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation  of  prisons,  and  the  other  condemned  the 
frequent  practice  of  detaining  in  prison,  on  account  of  fees  due 
to  sherifis,  gaolers,  and  keepers  of  prisons,  men  against  whom  no 
indictment  had  been  brought,  or  who  had  been  acquitted,  and 
enacted  that  in  such  cases  fees  should  no  longer  be  demanded,  but 
that  an  equivalent  sum  should  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates.^ 

»  SB  Charles  H,  c  20,  «  24  Geo.  11.  <i.  \S\.    ^^  ^v^ia^^.^^. 

'  JS  Geu.  lILaSS.  «  ll  Geo.  IIL  \i,  ^»\S^. 
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Howard  at  his  own  expense  sent  printed  copies  of  these  Acts 
to  every  keeper  of  a  connty  prison  in  England.  Some  other 
measures  of  slight  imporlAnce  were  afterwards  taken  regulating 
fees  and  improving  the  condition  of  insolvent  debtors;  and 
Grey  supported  by  Burke  made  an  effort  in  1794  to  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  treatment  of  debtors  in  England  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  ;  istouishing  corruption  of 

English  law.     '  If  ;  ,'  wrote  a  most  competent 

authority  in  1795,  be  brought  in  a  superior 

court,  where  if  con  the  expense  at  the  lowest 

computation  must  be  ...  at  present  the  rule 

is  to  allow  the  same  >    for  10,000/.     It  depends 

only  on  the  length  o  id  not  on  the  value  of  the 

actioD.'  'Id  ^e  coaoty  of  Middlesex  iJone/  says  the  nme 
writer,  'in  the  year  179S,  the  number  d  bailable  writs  and 
executions  for  debts  from  101.  to  201.  amonnted  to  no  less  than 
5,719,  and  the  aggregate  amoant  of  the  debts  sued  for  was 
81,7911.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  although  it  is  moat  nn- 
qnestionably  true,  that  the  mere  coeta  of  these  actions  although 
made  np,  and  not  defended  at  all,  would  amoant  to  68,728t. — 
and  if  defended,  the  a^^vgate  expense  to  recover  81,79W.  must 
be  (strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear)  no  less  than 
285,950^.,  being  considerably  mo<«  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  debts  sued  for.'  More  than  one  million  of  money,  in 
debts  of  1001.  and  upwards,  was  recovered  at  considerably  less 
than  half  the  expense  of  81,79U.  in  debts  of  from  101.  to  20/. 
It  is  a  horrible  &ct  that  between  six  thousand  and  seven 
thousand  persons  were  arrested  every  year  on  mesne  process  in 
Middlesex  alone,  one-half  <^  whom  were  for  debts  under  20/. 
In  the  kingdom  at  large  the  number  annually  arrested  for 
trifling  debts  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  forty  thousand.'  It 
was  aoch  raen  who  were  exposed  during  long  periods  of  im- 
prisonment to  the  intolerable  evils  of  English  gaols,  and  their 
long  impris<»iment  was  usually  due  much  less  to  their  original 
debts  than  to  the  legal  expanses  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
them.     Can  it  be  deemed  sarprising  that  many  foreigners  who 
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valaed  good  administration,  public  order,  and  cheap  justice  more 
than  representative  institutions  and  political  liberty,  should 
have  preferred  their  own  system  to  that  of  England  ? 

Howard,  though  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  very  emo- 
tional Evangelical  piety  which  was  then  rising  to  prominence, 
was  (ar  from  being  a  sentimental  reformer.  He  dwelt  strongly 
on  the  evils  of  public  executions,  and  desired  capital  punish- 
ments to  be  restricted  to  three  or  four  offences,  but  he  was  no 
advocate  for  a  complete  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  while  pointing  out  the  enormous  abuses  in  English  gaols, 
be  did  not  f<Mrget — as  his  successors  have  sometimes  done — that 
the  diet  and  treatment  of  prisoners  should  always  be  such  as  to 
make  imprisonment  a  deterrent  punishment  to  the  most  needy, 
and  that  hard  labour  is  an  essential  element  in  every  sound 
prison  system.  The  task  which  he  and  his  generation  of 
reformers  set  before  them  was  chiefly  to  remedy  great  positive 
abuses,  but  the  success  with  which  the  reformation  of  criminals 
was  pursued  in  Holland  gave  rise  to  an  Act  for  the  erection  of 
penitentiaries  in  England/  which  was  carried  in  1779,  chiefly 
by  the  influence  of  Blackstone.  There  was,  however,  much 
delay  in  carrying  it  out,  although  Pitt  clearly  saw  and  stated 
the  importance  of  discriminating  between  the  difierent  kinds 
and  degrees  of  criminal  character,  and  averting  the  contagion 
of  vice  produced  by  the  existing  prison  system.'  It  was  not 
until  some  years  after  the  death  of  Howard,  that  English  phi- 
lanthropy made  the  reclamation  of  criminals  one  of  its  great 
objects.  In  the  last  yeara  of  the  eighteenth  century,  if  this 
end  was  ever  attained,  it  was  probably  in  most  cases  through 
the  army  and  navy.  Every  year  of  war  many  convicts  were 
pardoned  on  condition  of  enlisting,  and  the  press  gang  and 
the  recruiting  sergeant  brought  great  numbers  of  discharged 
criminals  under  the  stringent  and  healthy  regimen  of  naval  or 
military  discipline. 

All  attempts  to  estimate  the  amount  and  the  fluctuation  of 
crime  in  the  eighteenth  century  must  be  extremely  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  Accurate  statistics  on  these  matters  date  only 
from  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  scandalous  imperfection  of 

'  19  Geo.  Ill  o.  7i.  t  Pari,  Hilt.  ix«^  Va«k. 
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the  police  system,  and  the  extrava^nt  severity  of  the  (riminal 
code,  secured  the  escape  of  a  great  proportion  of  criminals.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  concerning  which  wp  have 
fall  information,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  acquittals 
Iwgeiy  augmented,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  commit- 
tals was  far  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increaEo 
of  population,'  Much,  however,  of  this  apparent  deterioration 
may  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  efliciency  of  the  police 
force,  and  to  a  somewhat  mitigated  and  simplified  criminal  code. 
On  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that,  in  the  eighteenlh  century, 
crimes  against  the  person,  and  especially  murder,  diminished, 
bnt  that  large  classes  of  crimes  against  property  increased.  I 
have  already  collected  evidence  showing  the  terrible  and  long^ 
continued  outbreak  of  crime  in  Loudon  from  17G7  to  1771;'  and 
the  distress  which  was  then  very  widely  prevalc-nt,  spread  similar 
disorders  over  the  conntry.*  ProsecntioiiB  under  the  Game  Laws 
are  said  to  have  macli  mnltiplied  with  the  growth  of  enclosures. 
By  the  law  of  England,  no  one  at  this  time,  with  a  few  strictly 
specified  exceptions,  was  permitted  to  shoot  or  fish  even  on  his 
own  grounds,  nnless  he  possessed  a  ireehold  estate  of  at  least 
1001.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  at  least  1501. ;  the  sale  of  game 
was  afaeolntely  prohituted,  and  although  the  penalties  of  poach- 
ing were  not  so  severe  as  they  became  under  George  IV.,  it  was 
rtill  possible  for  young  men  to  be  pnblicly  whipped  for  having 
killed  a  hare.* 

Many  other  forms  of  crime  were  naturally  increased  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  by  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
food,  and  by  the  great  changes  and  fluctuations  of  industry. 
The  full  and  detailed  account  which  Colquhoun  has  given  of  the 
state  of  crime  in  London  about  1795  shows  that  large  classes  of 
offences  against  property  had  attained  a  terrible  magnitude, 
^is  able  and  experienced  magistrate  speaks  of  it  as  an  incon- 
testable &ct  tkat  there  was  much  more  crime  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  especially  mnch  more  crime  against  property, 
in  England  than  in  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  some  other 

>  Poiier'*  Pregrtu  if  (jU  it'oftoa,  PbEllimore,  RiH.  i>f  Gn.  IIT.  pp.flO^ 

pp.  645.  65!!.  411. 

'  Koj.  ill.  pp.  131-138.    See,  too,  '  Bee  an  ini-ance  of  tbii  at  Rcoa- 

y3»^  AUt.  xrl  929-943.  Ing,  Gma.'i  lIu)|ainMA'(U,%.  W. 
■  B«e  mnob  evidence  of  tbli  in 
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Northern  countries,'  and  he  ascribes  it  very  largely  to  the 
immense  proportion  of  criminals  who  were  either  not  arrested, 
or  were  acquitted  though  guilty,  or  were  returned  to  the  popula- 
tion, after  a  short  period  of  imprisonment,  totally  corrupted  and 
with  an  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  finding  any  honest 
means  of  livelihood.  In  seven  years  before  a  reform  in  the 
police  establishment,  which  took  place  in  1792,  no  less  than 
4,262  prisoners,  who  had  been  put  on  their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
by  the  grand  juries,  were  acquitted.  Between  April  1793  and 
March  1794  inclusive,  1,060  persons  were  committed  for  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  of  these  567  were  acquitted  and  discharged. 
'The  acquittals,' adds  Colquhoun,  'will  generally  be  found  to 
attach  mostly  to  small  offences  which  are  punishable  with  death. 
Where  juries  do  not  consider  the  crime  deserving  so  severe  a 
punishment,  the  delinquent  receives  no  punishment  at  all.'  * 

Colquhoun  gives  at  the  same  time  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
the  extreme  inefficiency  of  the  watchmen  and  of  the  whole  police 
administration.  The  crimes  which  he  describes  as  havincf  of 
late  years  especially  increased  were  coining,  petty  forgery, 
robberies  from  ships  on  the  Thames,  and  other  offences  against 
property.  He  states  that  there  were  believed  to  be  more  than 
three  thousand  receivers  of  stolen  goods  in  London,  and  an  equal 
proportion  all  over  the  country.'  Public-houses  were,  next  to 
the  prisons,  the  great  schools  of  crime,  and  there  were  no  less 
than  5,204  licensed  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  com- 
plaints of  excessive  drunkenness  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as 
great  as  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  but  Colquhoun  has 
made  one  remark  about  public-houses  which  appears  to  me  of 
much  significance.  *  The  period,'  he  says,  '  is  not  too  remote  to 
be  recollected,  when  it  was  thought  a  disgrace  for  a  woman 
(excepting  on  holiday  occasions)  to  be  seen  in  the  taproom  of 
a  public-house ;  but  of  late  years  the  obloquy  has  lost  its  effect, 
and  the  public  taprooms  of  many  alehouses  are  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  all  occasions.'  ^ 

Probably  the  most  important  measure  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  during  the  period  we  are  considering,  was  an  Act  which 
was  passed  in  1773  making  it  possible  for  felons  and  other 


»  The  Poliee  qf  ths  Metropolis,  pp.  S8, 363. 
'  IbJdpp,  28, 24,  91,  92,  29B.        •  Ibid.  pp.  U, 
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maleructors  who  escaped  from  England  to  Scotland  or  from 
Scotland  to  England  to  be  arrested  in  either  country  and  sent 
back  to  the  place  where  their  offences  were  committed.'  This 
measure,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  strangely  delayed,  com- 
pleted the  union  between  the  two  counti-iesi,  diminished  gre&tly 
the  chances  of  the  escape  of  criminals,  and  was  especially  Useful 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  border,  which  had  been  for 
generations  a  great  a  -ime. 

The  roads  were  nsecure,  and  the  English 

highwayman  was  a  >icnous  figure  through  the 

whole  of  the  eightee         >  lliam  IV,  was  accustomed 

to  relate  how  his  great  -ge  II.,  when  walking  alone 

in  Kensington  Gardeiio,  ..  a  single  highwayman  who 

climbed  over  the  wall,  anu  pi  is  great  distress,  and  with 

a  manner  of  much  deference,  aeprived  the  King  of  his  purse, 
his  watch,  and  his  buckles.'  Even  in  the  most  central  parts 
of  Ixmdoa,  highway  robberies  were  not  unfreqaent.  Thus, 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York  were 
robbed  on  Hay  Hill  near  Berkeley  Square.  Two  daughters 
of  Admiral  Holbom  were  driving  across  8t.  James's  Square  on 
tbeir  retom  from  the  opera,  when  a  single  footpad  stopped 
their  carriage  and  carried  off  their  watches  and  jewels.  The 
Neapolitan  Ambassador,  though  two  footmen  stood  behind  his 
carriage,  was  stopped  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  robbed  of  hia 
watch  and  money,  and  Walpole  describes  a  similar  robbery  in 
Piccadilly  within  fitly  yards  of  his  own  house.  On  the  mail 
coaches  arms  were  constantly  carried  for  protection,  and  there 
•re  numerous  accouota  of  men  who  were  shot  when .  attacking 
them.  The  roads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London 
were  infested  with  highwaymen,  and  solitary  and  unarmed 
trarellers  rarely  ventured  after  nightfall  to  traverse  Hounslow 
Heath,  or  Blackheath,  or  Clapham  or  Finchley  Common.  At 
Kensington,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
was  customary  on  Sunday  evenings  to  ring  a  bell  at  intervals, 
in  order  that  the  pleasore  seekers  from  London  might  assemble 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  return  in  safety.  The  Angel  Inn  at 
Lilington  was  a  bvourite  resting  place  of  timid  travellers  to 

'  13  Geo.  III.  c  31. 
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liondon  who  arrived  towards  the  evening,  while  the  braver 
assembled  near  the  end  of  John  Street,  where,  when  a  sufficient 
number  had  collected,  an  armed  patrol  was  appointed  to  escort 
them  across  the  dangerous  space  that  separated  them  from  the 
great  City.  Men  of  business  settled  at  Norwood  and  at  Dulwich, 
when  they  returned  from  London  after  business  hours,  used 
to  appoint  a  place  of  rendezvous  from  which  they  proceeded 
in  a  body  for  mutual  protection,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  roads  leading  to  the  public  gardens  by 
patrols  of  horse.  ^ 

The  English  highwaymen  were  an  altogether  different  class, 
from  the  savage  and  half-famished  brigands  who  found  a  refuge 
in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  among  the  mountains  of  Italy 
and  Spain.  They  were  in  general  singularly  free  from  ferocity, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  not  habitual  crimi* 
nals.  Broken  tradesmen  and  even  young  men  of  position,  who 
had  ruined  themselves  by  dissipation,  not  unfrequently  went 
upon  the  road,  and  if  they  escaped  detection  returned  again  to 
respectable  life.  On  one  occasion  a  London  print  cutter,  on  the 
road  to  Enfield,  was  stopped  by  a  single  highwayman  whom  he 
recognised  as  a  tradesman  in  the  City.  He  addressed  him  by 
his  name,  and  the  detected  robber  at  once  blew  out  his  own  brains. 
Favourite  actors  and  other  popular  heroes,  when  stopped  by  high- 
waymen, were  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  unmolested  as  soon  as 
they  were  recognised ;  and  if  the  robbed  person  asked  for  suffi- 
cient money  to  continue  his  journey,  the  request  was  generally 
granted.  Few  things  in  English  life  appeared  more  strange 
and  more  scandalous  to  foreigners  than  the  extraordinary  in- 
security of  the  roads  around  the  English  capital,  although  there 
were  neither  mountains  nor  great  woods  to  give  shelter  to 
robbers.  They  ascribed  it  to  the  want  of  that  mounted  police 
called  the  '  Mar6chauss6e '  which  protected  the  French  roads ; 
to  the  forms  of  English  freedom  which  made  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  arrest  men  on  suspicion  and  to  demand  their  papers, 
and  especially  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  penal  code  which 

*  For  many  particulars  about  the  of  tlie  Nation^  p.  641.    See,  too,  the 

highwaymen  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  numerous  cases   referred  to  in  the 

tury,  see  Andrews*  JSi^hUenth   Ctn-  index  of  the  Annual  Begiiter^  under 

tury,  pp.    228-246.      Walker's    The  theh«ad*^\i\»t:j: 
Or^nal,pp.  40, 41.  Porter's  Progreu 
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disconra^d  informers  and  induced  juries  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  pretext  to  acquit  criminals.' 

Another  prevalent  form  of  violence,  which  in  the  oyea  of  the 
law  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  turpitude,  was  duelling.  Few 
&cta  in  the  moral  history  of  Europe  ore  more  curious  than 
the  stringency  with  which  the  practice  was  enforced  by  public 
opinion,  in  Catholic  countries  and  in  ages  when  faith  was  almost 
oncliallenged  and  xy  was  suppressed  by  law, 

attliough  the  Cbi  '"ced  it  to  be  a  sin  of  that 

*  mortal '  kind  wi  "  heaven.      In  England,  if 

the  Church  did  not  n  as  authoritative  language 

88  Catholicism,  the  law  cognised  no  distinction  be- 

tween the  killing  of  a  and  premeditated  murder, 

and  the  seconds  as  w  npals  were  involved  in  tho 

goilt.  The  Star  Chamber  had  made  special  efforts  to  suppress 
duelling,  and  Bacon  was  conspicuously  opposed  to  it,  but  in 
general  judges  and  juries  seem  to  have  combined  to  shield 
the  culprits,  and  there  was  aa  yet  little  or  no  sign  of  a  turn  of 
opinion.  In  France,  it  is  tme,  both  Voltaire  and  Ronsseaa 
wrote  strongly  against  duelling,  and  the  down&ll  of  feudalism 
at  the  Kevolution  probably  accelerated  ite  fall.  In  England, 
Paley,  and  also  the  Evangelical  leadera,  strongly  condemned  it, 
but  the  practice,  in  some  cases,  was  so  stringently  enforced  by 
opinion  that  the  most  serious  moraUsts  hesitated.  Dr.  Johnson 
maint^ned  that  in  the  existing  state  of  opinion  a  man  who 
fbnght  a  duel  to  avoid  a  stigma  on  his  honour,  was  only 
exercising  his  legitimate  right  of  self  defence.'  Bentham  used 
very  similar  language,  though  he  pointed  out  with  great  force 
the  evila  and  absurdities  of  duels,  and  ascribed  their  prevalence 
to  the  deficiency  of  legislation,  which  had  provided  no  adequate 
means  for  the  protection  of  honour.*  Wilberforce  himself,  was 
on  one  occasion  challenged  by  a  West  Indian  captain,  and  he 
mentions  that  Stephen,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
early  Evangelic^  part^,  confessed  to  him  that  liis  'strongest 
temptations  were   to   duelling.'*     On   the  occasion   of  Pitt's 

■  See  an  interesling  ohaptet   on 
thii  subject  in  L'Anffleterre  an  Com- 
maiCFiaetit  du  XIX*  tUele,  pat  la  Due      ao  i . 
de  Levis,  cb.  Hi.  *  WUber/wce' 

'  Crokei'a  BmeeOt  pp.  S39,  3U),     9^ 
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dael  with  Tiemey  in  1798,  Wilberforce  desired  to  bring  the 
sabject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion, but  he  found  that  he  could  not  count  upon  more  than 
five  or  six  members  to  support  him,  and  accordingly  relin- 
quished his  intention.^  The  immense  number  of  conspicu- 
ous men,  and  especially  of  conspicuous  statesmen,  who  fought 
duels  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  very  striking.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  as  considerable  political 
events  the  duels  of  Lord  Mohun  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ; 
of  Wilkes  with  Martin ;  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  Colonel 
Lennox,  and  of  YTliateley  with  Governor  Temple.  Among  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  George  lU.,  Shelbume  fought  with  Colonel 
Fullerton,  Pitt  with  Tiemey,  and  Fox  with  Adam;  and  at  a 
later  period.  Canning  fought  with  Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  fought  with  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  Peel  twice 
diallenged  political  opponents.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  examples  that  might  be  given.  No  revolution  of  public 
sentiment  has  been  more  remarkable  than  that  which  in  the 
space  of  little  more  than  a  generation  has  banished  froia 
England,  and  in  a  great  measure  from  Europe,  this  evil  custom 
which  had  so  long  defied  the  condemnation  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Law. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  trace  the  history  of  crime,  of 
the  treatment  of  criminals,  of  the  treatment  of  debtors,  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  order,  without  acknowledging  the  enormous 
improvement  which  has  in  these  fields,  at  least,  been  effected 
in  England,  as  in  most  other  countries,  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  tone  of  life  and  manners  has  become  indispu- 
tably gentler  and  more  humane,  and  men  recoil  with  a  new 
energy  of  repulsion  from  brutality,  violence,  and  wrong.  It  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  change  that  must  have  passed  over  the 
public  mind  since  the  days  when  the  lunatics  in  Bedlam  were 
constantly  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sights  of  London ;  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  African  slave  trade  was  a  foremost  object 
of  English  commercial  policy;  when  men  and  even  women 
were  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets ;  when  skulls  lined 
the  top  of  Temple  Bar,  and  rotting  corpses  hung  on  gibbets 
along  the  Edgware  Road ;  when  prisoners  exposed  in  the  pillory 
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nob  unfreqQpnt.Iy  died  throngh  the  ill  usage  of  tlie  mob,  and 
when  the  procession  every  six  weeks  of  condemned  criminals  to 
l^burn  was  one  of  tiie  great  festivals  of  London.  A  similar 
change  is  shown  in  the  abolition  of  tho  old  modes  of  recruiting 
for  the  army  and  navy;  in  the  character  of  pnblic  amusements; 
ia  the  treatment  of  boys  at  school ;  in  the  attention  that  is  paid 
in  the  honaes  of  the  rich  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  their 
Berrants.     Improved        '    "  '  xilice  and  improved  legis- 

lation have  altoget  me   forms  of  crime  and 

greatly  diminished  ^sale  cattle  stealing  of  the 

Higblands,  highway  md  kidnapping,  are  now 

things  of  the  past.     1  i  once  educated  hundreds, 

if  not  thousands,  into  ^ssness,  has  sank  uito  in- 

Bigniiicant  dimension  ecome  comparatively  rare 

and  inconsiderable,     ii  pii.,g.s,ui     anaticism  burns  in  some 

quarters  more  fiercely  than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  intole- 
rance at  least  finds  no  longer  any  sanction  in  English  law,  and 
the  circle  of  permissible  discassion  recognised  by  pnblic  opinion 
has  been  immensely  enlarged.  In  the  upper  classes  duelling 
has  disappeared ;  dronkenneas  has  become  very  rare ;  gambling, 
though  it  has  probably  greatly  increased  in  the  form  of  reckless 
and  dishonest  speculation,  has  in  other  respects  declined,  and 
the  canons  of  good  society  have  diminished  coarseness,  and 
buiished  proiane  swearing  from  conversation. 

AM  these  signs  of  improvement  are  incontestable,  but  in 
nearly  all  these  respects  the  latter  part  of  the  centuiy  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  beginning.  In  other  forms  of  morals 
the  comparison  is  more  dubious.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  especially,  there  were  loud  complaints  of  growing  vice 
in  high  qnarters.  The  many  conspicuous  scandals  in  the  royal 
family ;  the  public  relations  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  when  Prime 
Uinister,  with  Nancy  Parsons;  the  passion  at  one  period  for 
masquerades  and  at  another  period  for  ballet  dancing,  and  above 
all  the  growing  number  of  divorces,  were  cited  as  illustra- 
tions.  Bills  for  preventing  the  intermarriage  of  the  oSending 
parties  were  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771  and 
in  1779,  but  on  both  occasions  rejected  by  the  Commons.' 
A  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1798  gravely  assured  the  Bouse 
■  i^Lfiyt.Txn.U't. 
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of  Lords  that  the  French,  despairing  of  overthrowing  Eng- 
land by  arms,  had  formed  a-  deliberate  and  subtle  design 
to  corrupt  her  morals,  and  had  for  that  purpose  sent  over 
a  number  of  ballet  dancers.^  Lord  Auckland  noticed  in 
1800,  that  in  the  space  of  130  years  there  had  been  132 
divorces  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Of  these  only  eight  had  taken 
place  in  the  first  forty-five  years,  fifty  in  the  next  sixty 
years,  and  seventy-four  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Li  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  the  Session  in  which  he  spoke, 
twenty-nine  divorce  bills  had  been  carried  and  five  others 
rejected.' 

Evidence,  however,  of  this  kind  appears  to  me  to  be  of  very 
little  value.  Each  generation  has  its  censors  who  pronounce  it 
to  be  altogether  extraordinary  in  its  depravity,  and  these  de- 
nunciations are  sometimes  even  a  sign  of  progress,  for  they 
merely  show  that  men  are  more  conscious  of  the  evils  around 
them ;  have  raised  their  standard  of  excellence,  and  have  learned 
to  lay  an  increased  stress  upon  moral  impi'ovement.  This 
was  very  eminently  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
when  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  movements  were  at  their 
height.  Li  the  '  Practical  Piety '  of  Wilberforce ;  in  two  short 
treatises  of  Hannah  More,  and  in  some  of  the  essays  of 
Yicesimus  Knox  we  have  the  views  of  leading  Evangelicals  on 
the  morals  of  the  upper  classes;  and  while  they  sufficiently 
show  that  those  classes  were  far  from  conforming  to  the 
Evangelical  standard,  they  do  not  furnish  any  real  proof  of 
deterioration.  The  mere  coincidence  of  a  few  great  scandals  is 
often  purely  fortuitous,  and  the  number  of  divorces  is  certainly 
no  sure  index  of  the  morals  of  society.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  lowest  standard  of  domestic  morality  in  Europe  may 
oft;en  be  found  in  countries,  and  in  periods,  in  which  divorce 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  or  in  classes  in  which  it  never  takes 
place;  nor  is  there,  I  believe,  any  real  reason  to  think  that 
the  standard  of  domestic  morals  in  England  has  been  lowered 
by  the  great  multiplication  of  divorces  which  has  followed  the 
Divorce  Law  of  1857.  In  this  case  the  multiplication  has 
been  the  obvious  consequence  of  a  law  which  made  a  process, 
which  before  was  extremely  difficult  and  extremely  exQensur^^ 

'  Arl  HiH.  xxxiii.  1307.  »  lYjiauxiw.'i^JW. 
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both  easy  and  cheap.  Bat  where  no  change  in  the  law  has 
been  effected,  it  wonid  be  very  rash  to  infer  tliat  a  pablio 
oinnion  which  acquiesces  placidly  in  conjugal  infidelity,  or 
which  condemns  the  victims  of  unhappy  luarriagea  to  lifelong 
misery  and  sin,  is  of  a  higher  order  than  a  public  opinion 
which  ill  anch  cases  pennita  and  encouragea  divorce.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  tlie  practice  in  England  relating  t«  it  was 
incredibly  ab^^urd.  casea  were  placed  under 

the  Ecclesiastical  C  of  England,  following  the 

doctrine  of  Cathol  ion  law,  pronounced  that 

while  Bpparatiou  'a  i  light  in  some  cases  bo  per- 

mitted, an  absolute  dis  slid  and  duly  accomplished 

marriage,  was  in  all  cases  a  ast  God.     And  from  this 

position  tlie  singular  inferenc  iwn,that  it  should  only  bo 

permitl.'d  l>y  spi'cial  Acf.  of  rarlhimcii t,  and  at  tbo  fost  of  sevi?ral 
thoosand  pounds.  The  fact  that  the  small  class  of  persons  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  resort  to  this  remedy  had  increased  is 
snrely  no  considerable  index  of  growing  depravity,  and  it  may 
be  mach  more  than  balanced  by  the  immense  improvement  in 
the  marriage  relation  which  was  effected  by  the  Act  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  suppressing  or  diminishing  the  enormous  abases  of 
clandestine  marriages. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  field  of  morals 
there  has  been  no  improvement  at  all  commensurate  with  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  class  of  vices  natnrally  increases  with  the  increased  luxury 
of  a  wealthy  society,  with  the  larger  place  which  town  life  holds 
in  the  existence  of  the  wealthy,  and  especially  with  the  in- 
creasingly cosmopolitan  character  which  European  society  has 
assumed.  It  is  possible  also,  that  it  may  have  been  more  largely 
affected  than  other  departments  of  morals,  by  that  decline  of 
theological  beliefs  which  was  so  manifest  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  which  is  certmnly  not  less  apparent 
in  onr  own  day. 

The  distinctive  virtues  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not 
those  which  spring  from  passionate  or  definite  religious  convic- 
tions.  For  these  we  must  look  rather  to  the  two  centuries 
tiiatpreced&d  it.     In  its  doaing  ^ettn,Vb\aHx^%^*Oa&~\&fjd[i.<;:Ai^\. 
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and  Evangelical  movements,  and  the  strong  conflicting  passions 
aroused  by  the  French  Bevolution,  somewhat  altered  its  cha- 
racter ;  but  in  general  it  was  an  nnimpassioned  and  nnheroic 
age,  singularly  devoid  of  both  religious  and  political  enthusiasm, 
and  much  more  remarkable  for  intellectual  than  for  high  moral 
achievements.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  century  of  good  sense ; 
of  sobriety  of  thought  and  action ;  of  growing  toleration  and 
humanity ;  of  declining  superstition;  of  rapidly  extending  know- 
ledge ;  of  great  hopefulness  about  the  future.  In  England,  we 
must  add  to  these  characteristics  a  steady  national  progress ;  a 
firee  and  temperate  government ;  a  constantly  increasing  respect 
for  law ;  a  remarkable  absence  of  class  warfare,  and  of  great 
political  and  religious  convulsions. 

The  reforming  spirit  was,  however,-  much  weaker  than  at 
present,  and  that  extreme  activity  of  the  philanthropic  spirit, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  modem  English  life,  had  but  just 
begun.  This  spirit  has  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  Evan- 
gelical revival ;  by  the  great  development  of  the  press,  which 
has  brought  into  vivid  relief  innumerable  forms  of  long  un- 
noticed sufiering,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  the  democratic  movement 
which  has  forced  the  wants  of  the  humbler  classes  into  atten- 
tion. In  comparing,  however,  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
England  of  the  last  century  with  that  of  our  own  day,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  society  was  so  organised  that  the  demand 
for  charitable  and  philanthropic  exertions  was  considerably  less 
than  it  now  is.  Before  the  existing  industrial  system  had  grown 
up,  and  before  the  vast  agglomerations  of  population  in  the 
great  towns,  industry  in  all  its  branches  was  much  less  fluctua- 
ting than  at  present,  and  the  permanent  relation  between 
classes  was  closer  and  more  stable.  The  country  gentleman 
lived  nearly  the  whole  year  among  his  people.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  labourers  lived  in  the  houses  of  the 
farmers.  The  common  land  and  the  plot  of  ground,  which,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  still  surrounded  the  married 
labourer's  cottage,  preserved  him  from  the  extremes  of  want. 
The  poor  law  system  was  lavishly  administered,  and  the  obstacles 
which  the  law  of  settlement  put  in  the  way  of  the  migration  of 
tiie  agricultural  poor^  stereotyped  the  tealuie^  o^^w.^^s^^^'os:^^ 
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life.  Tho  price  of  corn  tilt  near  tho  close  of  the  century  wrs 
low  and  steady.  Extreme  want  was  rare,  and  tlie  standard  of 
comfert  was  low.  Mannfacturing  industiy  was,  to  a  largo 
extent,  a  mere  adjunct  of  agriculture,  carried  on  in  cotti^^es 
scattered  tlirough  tbe  agricultural  districts.  In  tho  towns,  the 
apprentice  system  ;  tbe  long  contracts  between  the  mnater  and 
his  journeymen ;  the  habit  of  apprentices,  and  often  journey- 
men, living  under  ih"  -"»'  "^  *!«.;-  "•^ster,  and  the  settlement 
of  wages  by  law,  '  t  extinct,  mitigated  thd 

flnctcntions  of  indui^  )n  was  also  comparatively 

small,  and  English  h  less  closely  connected 

than  at  present  with  lex  vicissitudes  of  foreign 

markets. 

Legislation  concer  less  than  in  our  day  with 

Bodal  nbuses.     The  p  le,  and  tho  regulation  of 

commercial  intoreate,  were  sedulously,  if  not  always  wisely, 
attended  to;  bat  there  were  few  attempts  during  the  Hano- 
Terian  period  to  deal  with  spedal  erils  and  forms  of  suffering 
among  the  poor,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  laws  relating  to 
gaming,  lotteries,  disorderly  houses,  and  the  observance  of 
Sunday,  there  was  in  general  little  disposition  to  regulate  habits, 
and  restrain  private  vices,  by  law.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
legislation  directly  bearing  oQ  the  condition  of  the  poot  con- 
sisted of  extensions,  restrictions,  and  modifications  of  the  poor 
law.  Numerous  measures  were  passed  during  this  period, 
defining  the  natare  and  conditions  of  relief;  the  circumstances 
by  which  a  parish  settlement  might  be  lost  or  gained;  tho 
power  of  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  hire  out,  with  the 
assent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  pauper  children,  till  they 
were  twenty-one,  as  '  parish  apprentices.' '  A  disclosure  of  tho 
appalling  mortality  among  young  children  in  the  London  work- 
houses was  met  by  a  merciful  Act,  which  appears  to  have  been 
principally  due  to  Hanway,  establishing  separate  nurseries  in 
the  country  for  these  children.*  Some  great  evils,  which  had 
been  discovered  in  private  madhouses,  and  some  striking  in- 
stances of  persons  improperly  confined,  produced  much  scandal, 

'  The  lawB  rcIatiDg  to  tbe  poor  III.  c.   47,  20  George  in.  c  3Q,  33 

lUTO  beeo  collected  in  two  volnmea  George  III.  c.  67. 

bj  Caaaingbam  Glen.     On  the  parUh  •  ^  OMTse  UI.  o,  39.   Pith's  Ufa 

afprcBticea,  eec  especial!/  18  OeoTgo  if  'BaiMV%,\.^SHi. 
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a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  some  careful  legislation,^  and 
another  law  endeavoured  to  pnt  an  end  to  horrible  abuses 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  treatment  of  children  who  were 
employed  to  sweep  chimneys.'  I  have  spoken  already  of  the 
laws  for  regulating  wages  and  hours  of  work ;  for  improving 
the  condition  of  prisons,  and  for  alleviating  the  state  of 
debtors ;  and  there  are  a  few  instances  of  new  forms  of  cha- 
rity being  assisted  by  moderate  and  temporary  parliamentary 
grants. 

But  on  the  whole  this  class  of  subjects  occupies  a  very  small 
place  in  the  legislation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  a 
great  amount  of  private  benevolence  was  devoted  to  it.  The 
London  charities  were  large  and  excellent,  and  an  intelligent 
French  traveller,  who  carefully  investigated  them  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  was  especially  struck  with  their 
complete  independence  of  the  Government,  and  with  the  very 
large  proportion  of  them  which  had  grown  up  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  A  detailed  examination  would, 
I  believe,  show  that  London  already  ranked  very  high,  in  its 
charitable  institutions,  among  the  cities  of  the  world.^  Two  im- 
portant, though  by  no  means  uncontested,  forms  of  charity,  which 
had  already  existed  on  the  Continent,  appear  to  have  arisen  in 
England  for  the  first  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
foundling  hospital  in  England  was  established  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Captain  Coram  in  1739,  and  the  first  Magdalen  Asylum 
in  1769.     Li  addition  to  the  foundling  hospitals  and  orphanages 

1.  Sapporting  charity 
schoolfl  for  edacating 
the  poor  at £10,000 

2.  Asylams  for  the  relief  of 
objects  of  charity  and 
humanity,  supported  by 
annual  contributions,  at       25,000 

3.  Asylums,  hospitals,  and 
dispensaries,  for  the  sick, 
lame,  dis^uied,  and 
afflicted,  at 60,000 

4.  Institutions  for  bene- 
volent, charitable,  and 
humane  purposes,  704 
societies,  at     ....      120,000 

5.  Private  charities  at    .    .     150,000 

6.  Endowed  establishments 
at «    .    .     ISOxdOA 

Total  esUm&XA  ^^  «cji'Qcai«*l^$iFi^ 


»  Part  But.  XV.  1283-1291.  Wal- 
pole's  George  IlIA,  244.  14  Qeorge  III. 
c.  49.  26  George  in.  c.  91.  Gentle- 
man'i  MoffoHne,  1772,  pp.  195, 196, 340, 
841,589,590;  1773,  p.  99. 

*  28  George  III.  o.  48. 

*  De  Leiis,  VAngleterre  an  Com* 
meneement  du  dix-neuvihine  tikole^ 
ch.  viii. 

*  Bob  ^efmoQj^n  Survey  ef  London^ 
and  a  fuU  catalogne  of  the  London 
charitable  institutions  with  the  dates 
of  their  foundation  in  Ck>lquhoun'8 
Poliee  tf  the  Metropolis,  pp.  374-380. 
Colquhoun,  in  1795,  estimates  the 
poor  rates  for  the  metropolis  (inclu- 
ding an  ad  joining  district  of  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey)  at  245,000/.  a  year. 
Id  addition  to  tbis,  be  Mtimates  the 

MnnaaJ  expense  of 
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whicK  already  existed,  Bome  attempts  were  made  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  to  purify  the  Bonrcea  of  crime  by  asylums  for  de- 
serted girls,  young  delinqnentB,  and  children  of  criminal  parents, 
and  by  a  sociely,  founded  by  Hanway,  for  collecting  destitute  boys 
from  tlic  street  in  order  to  educate  them  as  sailors.  A  society  for 
the  relief  of  persons  confined  for  email  debts  was  founded  in  1772, 
and  in  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  prisoners,  its 
treaanrer,  James  Nei  •^  rank  only  second  to  Howard.' 

There  were  numerous  f  large  subscriptions  raised  for 

Hpecial  purposes  of  b  h  as  providing  comforts  for 

prisoners  of  war,  or  and  their  families,  and  these 

BobBcriptiona   had   sometime!  7   cosmopolitan   character. 

Large  sums  were  raised  from  private  sources  in  England  to  assist 
the  Corsicaus  in  their  struggle  with  the  French,  and  the  Poles  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Russians.'  There  was  a  subscription  for 
the  destitute  Portuguese  after  tho  earthquake  at  Li.shon,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  French  Kevolution  more  than  seventy 
thoosand  pounds  were  Bnbscribed  for  the  assistance  of  French 
refugees. 

Charities  of  this  description  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
to  any  considerable  extent  due  to  the  religions  revival  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  There  had  always  been  much  nnobtrusive 
charity  in  England,  and  causes  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
religion  had  contributed  to  stimulate  it.  There  are  fashions  of 
feeling  aa  well  as  fashions  of  thought,  and  with  the  softening 
manners  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  had  undoubtedly  acquired  a  higher  place  in  the 
category  of  virtues.  It  was  the  complaint  of  a  hostile  critic, 
that  Fielding  had  set  the  fashion  of  reducing  all  virtue  to  good 
affections  in  contradiction  to  moral  obligation  and  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  of  representing  goodness  of  heart  as  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  moral  virtues.*  The  ideal  of  excellence  which  was 
taught  by  Shaftesbuiy  in  England,  and  by  Voltaire  in  France, 
and  the  strain  of  sentiment  which  was  at  once  sustained  and 
reflected  by  the  writings  of  Eousseaa,  was  very  apparent  in 
English  life ;  and  Evangelical  writers,  so  far  from  denying  the 

'    Nichols's    lUuttnitioiu    if  the  ■  Hawkioi'*  Lift  tf   Jokntan,   p. 

MfhUmUh  Ctntttry,  ii.  G89-T06.  Slfi.     See,   too,  a  remukable   eu«y 

'  See  ■  apeecb  ol  Fox,  Pa/rl.  WA.     '  On  Siw A  ^b&Su;,,'  \ii  Nva  ' 
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strong  spirit  of  benevolence  outside  their  sect,  were  inclined  to 
reproach  their  contemporaries  with  the  exclusive  and  excessive 
stress  they  laid  upon  that  virtue.^  There  was,  however,  a  large 
class  of  institutions  which  were  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
religious  revival.  The  Evangelical  party,  though  it  as  yet  only 
included  a  minority  of  the  clergy,  had  already  drawn  to  itself 
the  strongest  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  nation,  and  had  be- 
come the  pre-eminent  source  of  religious  activity.  In  the  older 
religious  societies  it  had  little  weight,  but  nearly  all  the  popular 
religious  literature  of  the  time,  nearly  every  fresh  departure, 
nearly  every  new  organisation  which  grew  up  in  the  English 
religious  world,  was  mainly  due  to  it.  The  largest  of  them 
were  of  a  purely  religious  character,  with  which  we  have  no 
concern  here.  Thus  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
established  in  1795 ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
established  in  1799;  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which  was 
established  in  the  same  year,  and  which  followed  in  the  steps  of 
a  tract  society  that  had  been  founded  by  Wesley  seventeen  years 
before ;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1802,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Nonconformist  reli- 
gious societies  which  arose  about  this  period,  were  distinctly  Evan- 
gelical. The  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  imitated 
from  the  society  of  the  same  name  which  had  existed  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  not  indeed  an  Evangelical  society, 
but  it  owed  its  origin  to  Wilberforce;  and  the  Association  for 
Securing  a  Better  Observance  of  Sunday  consisted  chiefly  of 
Evangelical  members.    But  in  almost  all  forms  of  purely  secular 


>  Thus  Hannah  More  says  that 
the  age  in  which  she  wrote  was  pre- 
eminently *the  age  of  benevolence/ 
*  Liberality  flows  with  a  foU  tide 
through  a  thousand  channels.  There 
is  scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records 
some  meeting  of  men  of  fortmie  for 
the  most  salutary  purposes.  The 
noble  and  numberless  structures  for 
the  relief  of  distress  which  are  the 
ornament  and  glory  of  our  metropolis, 
proclaim  a  species  of  munificence 
unknown  to  former  ages.  Subscrip- 
tions, not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to 
various  other  valuable  institutions, 
are  obtained  almost  as  soon  as  soli- 
cited.' But  she  at  the  same  time  asks 
'whether  it  be  Dot  the  fashion  rather 


to  consider  benevolence  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Christianity,  than  as  an 
evidence  of  it  ? '  And  she  adds,  *  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort  to  reduce  aU 
religion  into  benevolence,  and  aU 
benevolence  into  almsgiving.*  On 
the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,  Works,  xi.  87-91.  She  has, 
also,  some  good  remarks  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  restriction  of  *That 
broad  shade  of  protection,  patronage, 
and  maintenance,  which  the  wide- 
spread bounty  of  their  forefathers 
stretched  out  over  whole  villages,' 
and  the  *  general  alteration  of  habits 
and  manti^Tft,*  \\^  t^^(2«iiV\i  vc^^csc^sAsid^ 
the  neces^lV^  lot  Oc^axv\.i . 
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charity,  &  anv  impulse  was  aUo  given;  nnd  a  cfaaracteristio 
feature  of  Englisli  life  in  the  closing  yews  of  the  century,  was 
theincroastag  nnoiber  of  persona — especially  unmarrietl  women — 
who  were  making  works  of  charity  the  main  business  of  their 
lives.  '  TJiero  is  no  class  of  persons,*  Wilberforce  once  swd, 
'whose  condition  has  been  more  improved  within  my  recollec- 
tion than  that  of  unmarried  women.  Formerly  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  useful  i:       ■  •  ■    ■'  'd  be  naturally  busy,  but 

now  they  may  alwav'  :         attending  to  tJie  poor.' ' 

The  serv-icea  of  religious  education  were 

also  very  considerabii  cable  lact  that  during  the 

whole  of  the  eightei  ttu  3  task  of  educating  the 

English   poor,  as  far  undertaken  at  all,  was  left  to 

the  different  religion!  uidtious,  and  to  the  benevolence 

of  individuals  atid  voiuui  issociations  without  the  smallest 
assistance  Irom  the  Government.  The  old  law  which  forbade  the 
opening  of  any  school  without  the  licence  of  a  bishop,  though 
still  in  force,  had  become  obsolete  j  but  if  the  Government  did  not 
impede,  it  at  least  did  nothing  whatever  to  support  education. 
Iliere  were  still  many  endowed  schools  dating  from  an  earlier 
period,  which  gave  free  edncation  to  many  children,  and  there 
had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  and  beneficent  movement  for 
the  erection  of  parochial  charity  schools  under  Anne.  It  was 
warmly  patronised  by  the  Queen,  but  it  was  the  work  of  private 
charity,  entirely  unassisted  by  Parliament ;  and  for  more  than 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  history  of  edncation  in 
England  is  almost  a  blank.  Scotland,  indeed,  and  the  New 
England  colonies  had  long  enjoyed  excellent  systems  of  popular 
education,  and  even  in  Ireland  there  were  the  Charter  Schools 
endowed  by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  in  England  it  was  the 
prevailing  doctrine  that  the  education  of  the  people  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  duties  of  Government,  and  it  waa  a  very  com- 
mon belief  that  education  would  only  unfit  the  poor  for  the 
life  that  was  allotted  to  them.  New  charity  schools  were  no 
doubt  occasionally  erected.  Private  enterprise  multiplied  cheap 
schools ;  landlords  occasionally  founded  schools  on  their  estates, 
and  the  apprentice  system  in  some  small  measure  discharged 
/jie  fuactjona  of  it  system  of  education ;  but  unless  we  except 
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the  circulating  schools  in  Wales,'  there  is,  I  believe,  daring  this 
long  period,  no  evidence  of  any  considerable  attempt  to  instruct 
the  poor. 

The  fact  is  especially  remarkable  when  we  remember  how 
eminently  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  centuiy  of  extending 
knowledge,  and  how  large  a  place  education  held  in  the 
thoughts  of  legislators  on  the  Continent.  As  early  as  1717, 
Frederick  William  I.  had  issued  an  edict  making  education  com- 
pulsory in  Prussia,  and  not  less  than  seventeen  hundred  schools 
for  the  poor  are  said  to  have  been  established  in  Prussia  during 
his  reign.  Frederick  the  Great  energetically  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  there  were  laws  in  almost  every  little  German 
State,  obliging  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  which 
had  been  established  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics.  Even 
the  Catholic  States  of  Grermany,  though  in  general  considerably 
behind  the  Protestant  ones,  had  thrown  themselves  ardently  into 
the  same  career.  Maria  Theresa  through  her  whole  reign  made 
the  education  of  her  people  one  of  the  great  objects  of  her 
policy,  and  Joseph  II.  though  with  feebler  steps  followed  her 
example.  The  writings  of  Bousseau,  and  in  the  last  years  of 
the  century,  the  example  and  system  of  Pestalozzi  had  given 
an  immense  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
Continent.  But  in  England  this  movement  appears  for  a  long 
time  to  have  been  entirely  unfelt,  and  the  first  traces  of  a 
revived  interest  in  education  seem  to  be  due  to  the  reli- 
gious movement.  A  sermon  preached  at  Cambridge  by  Bishop 
Porteus  in  1768,  on  the  subject  of  religious  education  at  the 
Universities,  induced  a  Norfolk  gentleman  named  Norris  to 
found  at  Cambridge  a  professorship  for  giving  lectures  on  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion ;  *  while  among  the  poor  an  im- 
portant step  was  taken  by  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools. 
Raikes  of  Gloucester,  whose  first  schools  were  set  up  in  1781,  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  their  originator,  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  a  few  isolated  Sunday  schools  at  an  earlier  date.  To 
Raikes,  however,  far  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  Sunday- 
school  system  owes  its  real  importance.  Some  of  the  clergy, 
and  among  others  Bishop  Horsley,  looked  on  it  with  suspicion 

'  8eevoLiLp.60L  •  Hodgaon^ti  lAfe  qf  Portew^^^WV^* 
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and  dislike,  but  it  spread  rapidly,  and  was  especially  favoured 
by  the  Evangelical  party.  The  Sunday  School  Society  was 
established  in  1785,  and  two  years  later,  not  less  than  two 
btmdred  thousand  children  are  said  to  have  been  receiving 
inBtruction  in  Sunday  echools.'  Wesley  strongly  advocated 
tbem ;  Hannah  More  greatly  aasiated  the  movement  both  by 
her  influence  and  by  her  pen,  and  Rowland  Hill  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  i         "         ^iinday  schools  into  London.* 

The  establishme  r^stem  of  secular  national 

education   in   Engh  fether  to  the   nineteenth 

century,  for  although  Bell  and  Lancaster  were 

brought  before  tho  mi  in  1707  and  1798,  nothbg 

was  yet  done  fo  put  tr  tion.     About  the  same  time, 

MaUhuB,  following  in        >   i  of   Adam   Smith,  urged  in 

impressive  language  the  exiicine  national  importance  of  a 
general  system  of  popular  inatmction ;  the  scandal  and  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  to  a  few 
Snnday  schools,  directed  and  supported  by  private  individuals.* 
For  a  long  time,  however,  these  wamii^  were  little  attended 
to.  The  deep  and  honourable  distrust  of  all  encroachments  of 
Government,  which  was  characteristic  of  Englishmen  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  produced  many  advantages,  but  often 
at  a  heavy  price.  Fart  of  that  price  has  been  that  England 
□ntil  very  lately  had  no  system  of  national  education  at  all 
comparable  with  that  of  many  continental  nations,-  or  at  all 
worthy  of  her  own  place  among  civilised  Powers. 

In  England,  as  in  the  chief  nations  on  the  Continent,  the 

doeing  years  of  the  centnry  were  marked  by  a  great  widening 

of  the  national  sympathies,  which  were  no  longer  confined  by 

the  lines  of  country,  race,  or  creed.     The  increased  sense  of 

wrongs  done  to  sav^^  and  pagan  races  was  very  evident.     The 

ill-treatment,  by  the  English,  of  the  Caribbees  in  the  island  of 

St.  Vincent,  was  the  subject  of  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry  and  of 

much  discussion  in  1773;*  and  the  impeachment  of  Warren 

Hastings  has  a  great  significance  in  English  moral  history,  as 

representing  the  awakening  of  the  national  conscience  to  its 

'  Tyennan'B   lifi  ^   Wetley,   iU.  »  On    Poimlation,    book    It.    ch. 

too.  T^l. 

'  Sidney's  lafe  </  Rtmlani  fitU,  *  ^tA^Wt  L«t  JouTniOt,  1. 176- 
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responcdbiliiy  towards  subject  races.  But  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  that  great  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which .  became,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  centiuyi  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  English 
philanthropy* 

The  more  important  facts  in  the  early  history  of  slavery  and 
of  the  British  slave  trade  have  been  already  related,^  and  they 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  the  vast  revolution  which 
has  been  effected  in  English  public  sentiment.  A  few  voices 
had  indeed  been  heard  fix>m  a  very  early  period  protesting 
against  the  trade.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism;  Richard  Baxter;  Morgan 
Grodwyn,  a  clergyman  of  the  established  Church ;  and  one  or 
two  other  writers  had  denounced  it ;  and  Aphra  Behn,  who  had 
herself  witnessed  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  had  brought 
the  wrongs  of  the  negroes  before  the  public  in  a  novel  called 
'Oronooko,'  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  play  by 
Southern.  In  the  following  century,  many  English  writers 
had  dwelt  on  the  barbarity  of  the  slave  trade  before  any  serious 
effort  had  been  made  to  restrain  it.  Defoe  condemned  it  in  some 
powerful  lines  in  his  poem  on  '  The  Reformation  of  Manners,' 
which  appeared  in  1702,  and  he  afterwards  urged  a  more 
humane  treatment  of  negroes  in  his  'Life  of  Colonel  Jacque,* 
Thomson,  Savage,  and  Shenstone  among  poets;  Heylin,  War. 
burton,  and  Paley  among  divines;  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith, 
and  Beattie  among  philosophers,  may  all  be  cited  as  early 
enemies  of  the  slave  trade,  and  a  few  books  of  travels  had 
already  described  its  horrors.  But  in  the  sphere  of  politics  no 
such  reprobation  was  shown,  and  the  generation  that  applauded 
the  conquests  of  Chatham,  as  well  as  the  generation  that  made 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  considered  the  extension  of  the  slave 
trade  a  capital  object  of  English  conmiercial  policy.  The 
Assiento  Treaty,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  England  the  mono- 
poly of  the  slave  trade  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  it  was  a 
boast  of  Chatham,  that  his  conquests  in  A&ica  had  placed 
almost  the  whole  slave  trade  in  English  hands.' 

An  Act  of  1750  had  already  elaborately  regulated  the  trade. 
Its  preamble  described  it  as  very  advantageous  to  Great  Britain, 
'  Vol  U.  pp.  11-17.  «  WalpoWa  Gcorgo  III/\•^1.1.'i^V 
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and  e.s  neceseaiy  to  }ier_  colonies,  but  it  is  a  remarkublo  fact  that 
it  cotitaiDed  a  clause  expressly  proriding  for  the  Eecarity  of  the 
natives.  '  No  master  of  a  ship,'  it  said,  '  sliall,  by  fraud,  force, 
or  Tioleoce,  or  by  any  other  indirect  practice  whatsoever,  take 
on  board  or  carry  away  from  the  coast  of  Africa  any  negro  or 
native  of  that  country,  or  commit'.,  or  snfFer  to  be  committed, 
any  violence  on  the  natives  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  trade ; 
and  every  person  so  "  "  '  "  for  every  such  ofTence, 
forfeit  100^.' '    Aa  m  lected,  and  as  subsequent 

inqniries  abundantly  Is  proved  a  mockery  and 

a  dead  letter,  but  th  >ugh  the  slave  trade  was 

uniformly    conducted  "  barefaced    violence    and 

fraud,  the  existence  ol  to  the  natives  was  at  least 

recognised  by  the  legis'  708,  a  few  years  after  the 

war  of  Chatham,  it  was  nated  that  not  less  than  97,000 

negroes  were  taken  irom  Africa  in  a  single  year.* 

The  signs,  however,  of  a  growing  awakening  to  the  evils  of 
the  trade  were  rapidly  multiplied,  and  in  a  few  years  before 
the  oatbreak  of  the  American  War  some  important  facts  had 
occnrred.  A  controvert  which  had  long  been  pending,  relating 
to  the  legality  of  the  state  of  servitade  in  England,  was  at  this 
time  finally  decided.  Numerous  slaves  had  been,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  centnry,  brought  to  England,  held  in  servitude  in 
England,  stopped  by  force  when  they  left  their  masters,  and 
even  publicly  advertised  for  sale.  York  and  Talbot,  the 
AttOTney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General  in  1729,  had  given 
it  as  their  opinion  that  a  slavo,  by  being  brought  firom  the 
West  Indies  into  Great  Britain,  was  not  emancipated,  but 
might  be  legally  compelled  to  return  to  the  plantations.  This 
doctrine,  however,  had  been  frequently  disputed,  and  especially 
by  Granville  Sharp,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  illustrions  of 
that  long  line  of  philanthropists  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  defence  of  the  negroes.  At  last,  in  1772,  the  case  of 
an  African  slave  named  Somerset,  who  had  been  brought  to 
England,  had  left  his  master,  and  had  afterwards  been  forcibly 
seized  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  and 
sold  in  Jamaica,  was  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield,  and  that 
gnat  judge,  after  long  deliberation,  decided  that  Somerset  must 
'  i9  Oaoigv  n.  e.  SL  «  Mai^Jwnoa'B  A***  <rf  Co»mw«,Vi,  W». 
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be  discharged,  and  that  every  dave,  as  soon  as  he  touched  English 
groond,  acquired  his  freedom. 

Two  other  facts  of  great  moment  speedily  followed.  John 
Wesley,  who  had  come  in  personal  contact  with  American  slaves 
as  early  as  1736,'  published,  in  1774,  his '  Thoughts  on  Slavery,' 
strongly  denouncing  the  system;  and  two  years  later  David 
Hartley,  the  son  of  the  metaphysician,  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  question  before  Parliament,  by  moving  a  resolution '  that  the 
slave  trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of 
man.'  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Greorge  Savile,  but  it  was 
easily  defeated,  and  appears  to  have  excited  but  little  attention. 

Up  to  this  time  the  steculiest  and  most  persistent  opponents 
of  the  slave  trade  had  been  the  Quakers.  They  had  passed 
resolutions  condemning  it  in  1727  and  in  1758.  In  1761  they 
excluded  from  membership,  any  Quaker  who  was  concerned  in 
the  trade,  and  in  1763  they  branded  as  criminal  all  who  in 
any  way  encouraged  or  abetted  it.  In  America,  however,  the 
Quakers  were  less  inflexible  in  their  opposition,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  in  general  kept  slaves  like  their  fellow-colonists, 
though  they  were  remarkable  for  the  humanity  with  which  they 
treated  them  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  emancipated 
them.  They  in  general  distinguished  between  the  possession 
and  the  importation  of  slaves,  but  there  were  always  some 
among  them  who  considered  the  whole  system  of  slavery 
criminal,  and  a  strong  movement  in  favour  of  abolition 
sprang  up  a  few  years  before  the  revolutionary  contest  with 
England,  chiefly  in  the  Quaker  province  of  Pennsylvania.* 
In  1754,  in  1755,  in  1774  and  in  1776,  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  at  their  yearly  meetings,  and  in  general  the 
American  Quakers  seem  to  have  made  it  their  rule  to  abstain 
from  importing  or  purchasing  slaves,  though  they  did  not 
absolutely  condemn  the  keeping  of  slaves.'  About  1770  a 
few  Quakers  began  to  form  associations  in  the  middle  provinces 
of  North  America  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 

>  His  brother,  Charles  Wesley,  had  '  Grahame*8  ffittary  of  the  United 

during  this  joomey  formed  a  very  States,  iii.  404.    Clarkson^s  Hietery 

strong  opinion  of  the  extreme  bar-  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trader 

barities   inflicted  on   slaves  in   the  i.  112-.116,  132-180.    Kalm^s  TraveU 

Carolinas.     See   a   striking  passage  in  North  Awteriea,   Pinkerton,  x?ii« 

from  his  Journal  id  Gnhame^a  HiUory  &01 . 

0^  tJLf  United StaUi,  UL  422.       «  *  Eoe  C\aixksoii^V  \W\V&« 
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thmr  nciglibourhood  and  to  encourage  mannmissioti,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  several  persons  of  different  crcoda  began  to 
liberate  their  slaves,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  their  lot.'  Benjamin  iFranklin,  among  others, 
warmly  supported  the  movement. 

Afl  I  have  already  observed,  conditiona  of  climato,  and 
therefrire  of  cultivation,  ultimately  determined  the  course  of 
negro  alaveiy  in  America,  and  while  in  the  Northern  States 
and  ib  Pennsylvania  slaves  were  few,  manumission  frequent, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  negroes  comparatively  mild,  the 
slave  codes  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinaa  were  of 
©rtrenio  ferocity,*  and  instances  of  glaring  and  extraordinary 
inhumanity  to  negroes  were  verj'  namerons  in  the  Soutbem 
colonies,  and  the  Engli.sh  West  Indies.*  The  grotesque  ab- 
Burdily  of  slave  owners  signing  a  '  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence' which  aaaerted  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to 
liberty  and  eqnality  was  not  nnfelt,  but  the  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  aa  drawn  np  by  Jefferson  con- 
tained a  passage  strongly  ceosaring  the  slave  trade,  and  blam- 
ing the  King  of  Engluid  for  having  forced  it  upon  America. 
By  the  desire  of  some  of  the  Sontbem  representatives,  this 
passage  was  expunged. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  a  pamphlet  pnblished  in  1785,  has  devoted 
some  remarkable  pages  to  the  English  slave  trade.  No  man 
living,,  he  says,  coold  sincerely  approve  of  the  slave  trade  as 
it  is  actually  conducted,  and  ho  declares  that  '  the  murders 
committed  in  the  course  of  it,  reckoning  from  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  present  hour,  almost  exceed  the  power  of  numbers 


■  Clatkaon,  i.  pp.  185-192. 

*  An  excellent  Bnmmarj  o(  tho 
laws  on  slaveiy  in  tbe  different 
colontea  will  be  found  in  Mr.  H.  C 
Lodge's  ShnH  Hutory  bf  (^  EnglUK 
Cthnia  in  Amfrioa  (ISSS). 

'  M&nj  instuicea  of  the  atrocioua 
baib&ricies  practised  on  bUtcb  i  n  the 
American  colonics  and  in  the  English 
West  India  Islands,  will  be  found  in 
Benecet's  HUt4>Tieal  A  ce<nnt  tf  Qvi/Kta 
bmA  of  the  Slare  Trade.  Grabame'i 
Bi*toTy  a/  the  United  Statei,  iii. 
4SS,  423.  'The  negroes  in  oar 
colonies,'  aaid  Bnrke,  'endure  a 
alarery  mom  complete,  and  attended 


with  far  woise  cironnutancea,  than 
what  any  people  in  their  condition 
BoSer  in  any  other  part  ot  the  world, 
or  hare  soffercd  in  anj  other  period 
of  time.  Proofs  of  this  are  not  want- 
ing,'  An  Aeemnt  of  tJta  Eftropean 
SettlemetUt  in  Ameritra,  ii.  124. 
See,  too,  the  whole  chapter.  Paley 
says,  'From  all  that  can  be  learned 
by  the  acconnta  of  the  people  upon 
the  spot,  the  inordinate  antboiity 
which  the  plantation  laws  confer 
npon  tbs  slaveholder  is  exercised  by 
the    Eng-lish  slaveholder   especially, 

PMUmpM  .^<wiC^ 'u^  <^ ''^ 
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to  ascertain.  Yet/  ^^  oontinnes^  ^  reason  and  humanity  recoil 
in  vain.  For  the  trade  in  human  blood  is  still  carried  on  not 
only  with  impunity  but  also  with  the  consent,  approbation,  and 
even  assistance  of  the  British  Legislature/  and  it  is  never  likely 
to  be  suppressed,  till  it  is  proved  that  slavery  is  economically 
wasteful,  and  that  sugar  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  by  free 
labour.  Referring  to  the  state  of  the  slaves,  he  asserts  that 
it  is  a  notorious  and  incontrovertible  fact  Hhat  the  English 
planters  in  general  (doubtless  there  are  exceptions)  treat  their 
slaves,  or  suffer  them  to  be  treated,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
inhumanity  than  the  planters  of  any  other  European  nation.' 
He  ascribes  this  ^  excess  of  barbarity '  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  planters  have  more  slaves  than  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
by  a  greater  severity  from  combinations  or  revolts,  but  partly 
also  to  the  large  amount  of  self-government  the  English 
colonies  enjoy.  'The  English  planters  are  more  their  own 
masters,  their  own  lawgivers  in  their  assemblies;  also  the 
interpreters,  the  judges  (as  jurymen)  and  the  executioners  of 
their  laws,  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  very  form  of 
the  English  constitution,  originally  calculated  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty,  tends  in  this  instance  to  destroy  it.  Con- 
sequently the  English  planters  can  indulge  themselves  in  a 
greater  degree  of  passion  and  revenge  than  would  be  permitted 
under  the  absolute  governments  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Denmark/  In  proof  of  this  assertion  Tucker  refers  to  the  Code 
Noir  of  France,  and  he  adds :  '  The  regulations  of  the  Spanish 
Government  respecting  negro  slaves  are  still  more  humane, 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  sober  and  industrious  ampng  them, 
by  allowing  them  the  profits  of  two  days'  labour  in  each  week, 
to  purchase  their  own  liberty  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
And  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  though  absolute 
governments  are  tyrannical  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  a 
great  check  on  the  tyranny  of  their  intermediate  subjects, 
being  ready  to  protect  the  helpless  from  being  oppressed  by 
any  but  themselves.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  case  of 
those  slaves  who  live  under  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
Governments,  compared  with  the  hard  fate  of  others  who  still 
gwan  under  the  bondage  of  the  noblea  oi  "?  A-kdAI    "la.  ^&S£v.- 
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tion  to  these  reosona,  lie  observes  that  an  unnsnal  proportion 
of  EngHsh  planters  lived  habitually  in  England  and  consigned 
the  care  of  their  property  to  bailiffs  and  overseers,  who  had  a 
manifest  interest  in  stifling  all  complaints,  and  keeping  their 
principals  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  about  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates.' 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  attempts  that  had  been  made 
by  some  American  i,  -  -  -      -  -    .^^^^  during  the  colonial 

period,  to  discourag  lortation  of  slaves.     They 

appear  to  have  bee.  lolely  to  commercial  and 

political  reasons,  ano  i,  were  overroled  by  the 

British  Government.     J  rer,  the  Continental  Con- 

fess passed  a  memor  hat  no  staves  bo  imported 

into  any  of  the  Ihirte  js.'     During  the  war,  the 

.  British  cmiserB  very  eHect.ually  prevented  such  importation,  but, 
on  the  attfdnment  of  independence,  the  question  was  decided 
Independently  by  the  different  Legislatares.  In  the  greab 
majority  c^  the  Stat«s  the  slave  trade  was  forbidden ;  bat,  in 
spite  of  the  State  laws,  it  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ezt«nt 
by  Kew  England  veBsels,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  it 
was  fully  legal.  When  the  Constitution  of  1787  was  established, 
there  was  a  long  dispnte  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  should  retain  their  right 
of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  more  years.  At  this 
date  slavery,  as  diatinguiahed  from  the  slave  trade,  had  not  been 
octnally  abolished  in  any  State  except  Massachnsetts ;  but  s 
measure  for  its  gradual  abolition  had  been  adopted  in  Pennsyl- 
Tonia,  and  imitated  by  many  Northern  States,  and  there  were 
already  active  organisations  for  hastening  its  abolition,  and  for 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  slaves.* 

The  British  slave  trade  had  been  greatly  crippled  by  the 
war  of  the  American  Bevolntion,  and  the  independence  of 
America  cut  off  permanently  one  of  its  great  markets.  It  also 
very  seriously,  though  indirectly,  affected  the  lot  of  the  negroes 
in  the  British  West  India  Islands.     The  active  and  profitable 

■  Tacker'B  Befieetiotu  on  the  pre-  of  bIbtcb  bj  tbe  Bpcniardi,  Ia  lUpvi^ 

»ent    UattfTt    in     ditpvtt     betioeen  liyt,  Uv.  i.  ch.  v. 

e¥daiSritatnimd  jTeland,-^.Vi.\%  ■  See  HUdreth's    HiitorY  tf  t\e 

At  tbe  end  ol  the  lixteeDth  oeatwr,  United  Stotet,  Ui.  «R^^^,  V<,  Vt<. 
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ooimnerce  wHich  bad  long  subsisted  between  those  islands  and 
the  American  colonies  had  been  necessarily  interrupted  by  the 
war,  bat  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  revive  on  the  establishment 
of  peace.  The  Shelbume  Ministry  was  especially  distinguished 
for  its  enlightened  commercial  views,  and  in  March  1783  Pitt, 
who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  before 
Parliament  a  singularly  liberal  Bill  repealing  all  the  measures 
prohibiting  American  ships  from  trading  with  the  British 
dominions,  and  establishing  provisionally,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  perfect  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire.  The  change  of  Ministry  that  immediately 
followed,  prevented  this  measure  firom  being  carried ;  and  the 
Coalition  Government  which  succeeded,  contented  itself  with 
repealing  the  prohibitory  laws  which  had  existed  during  the 
war,  and  passing  a  measure,  vesting  in  the  Crown  for  a  limited 
period  authority  to  reg^ate  the  commerce  with  America.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  while  the  West  Indian  planters  were 
extremely  anxious  to  reopen  free  trade  with  America,  a  strong 
opposition  to  such  a  policy  had  grown  up.  It  was  desired  to 
confine  the  trade  to  these  islands  to  British  ships  and  to  the 
British  dominions,  and  it  was  contended  that  by  such  restric- 
tions the  prosperity  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of 
St.  John,  might  be  greatly  stimulated.  Pitt,  on  returning  to 
power,  yielded  to  the  clamour,  abandoned  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  provisional  Bill,  consented  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
at  last,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  body,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protests  and  warnings  of  the  planters,  he  agreed  to  confine  the 
intercourse  between  the  British  West  India  Islands  and  America 
to  British  ships.  The  result  was  a  destitution,  lasting  for  many 
years,  and  falling  especially  on  the  negro  population.  One  or 
two  bad  seasons  and  one  or  two  devastating  hurricanes  aggn^ 
vated  the  calamity,  and  its  magnitude  is  shown  in  a  ghastly 
report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica. 
Thoy  express  their  firm  conviction  that  in  seven  years,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  supplies,  not  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  negroes  had  perished.  'This  number,'  they 
say, '  we  firmly  believe  to  have  perished  of  famine,  or  of  diseases 
'  Maopber8on*B  Annals  cf  Commeree^  iv.  17-20.    ^  C^t^\SV.  ^^^« 
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contract«i  by  scanty  antl  nnwholesome  diet,  between  tlia  latter 
end  of  1780  and  the  beginning  of  1787.'' 

The  slave  trade  revived  rapidly  after  the  Peace  of  1783,  and 
Liverpool  became  its  special  source.  It  has  been  computed  that 
between  1783  and  1793  not  less  than  74,000  negroes  were 
annually  transported  firom  Africa  to  the  West  Indies.  Of  these 
it  was  estimated  that  Great  Britain  imported  38,000,  Holland 

4,000,  Portugal  10  ^^^    " 1.  o  qOO,  and  France  20,000. 

It  has  also  been   c  ai        the  immense  number  of 

814,000  negroes  who  Irom  Africa  to  the  West 

Indies  in  eleven  year  n  407,000  were  carried  jn 

Liverpool  ships,  and  tnat  .own  derived  from  this  unholy 

trade  an  annual  profit  of  about       3,4621.^ 

There  were,  however,  i  aan  signs  that  the  conscience  of 
England  was  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  enormity  of  the  trade. 
Granville  Sharp  with  an  admirable  perseverance  continued  hia 
efibrt^,  and  a  peculiarly  horrible  case  that  occurred  in  1783 
contributed  lately  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
inaBter  of  a  slave  ship,  called  the  '  Zong,'  finding  aickneas  raging 
among  his  negroes,  deliberately  ordered  132  of  them  to  be  flung 
into  the  aea.  The  pretext  alleged  was  that  the  supply  of  water 
bad  become  insufBcient,  but  this  pretext  was  completely  dis- 
proved. The  real  motive  was  a  desire  to  save  the  owners,  who 
wonld  bear  the  cost  if  the  negroes  died  of  sickness,  while,  if 
they  were  thrown  overboard  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  it 
wonld  fall  upon  the  underwriters.  There  were  two  trials  with 
conflicting  verdicts,  but  it  was  clearly  laid  down  in  them  that 
the  only  question  at  issne  was  a  question  of  property  or  cost ; 
that  there  was  nothing  in  tJie  transaction  of  the  nature  of  a 
mnrderona  act,  and  that  the  case  was  legally  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  as  if  it  had  been  horses  and  not  human  beings  that 
had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.* 

About  this  time  a  small  Quaker  society  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  trade,  which  it  did  by  disseminating  tracts,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  provincial  press ;  and  in  1783,  when 

'  Bryan  Bdwarda,  tlittory  ^  tie  ■  Stuart's    NemMr    tif   Ontmriile 

B'iit  Juliet,  book  vi.  th.  iy.  SJtarp,  pp.  29-31.    Claikaoa't  NitUtrf 

'  Bainem'    Uifleru   ^    lAxurwA,  iif  tha  Abolition  ef  tlid  SlAtt  Traia, 

p.  719.  \.  »&-•»!. 
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a  Bill  for  introdncing  some  regalations  into  the  trade  was  before 
Parliament,  a  Qaaker  petition  for  its  abolition  was  presented  by 
Sir  Cecil  Wray.  Lord  North  in  a  few  words  expressed  his 
warm  admiration  for  the  Qaaker  body  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  their  petition,  bat  declared  that  the  trade  had  be- 
come ^in  some  measure  necessary  to  almost  every  nation  in 
Europe/  and  that  *  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  in- 
duce them  to  give  it  up  and  renounce  it  for  ever.'  A  similar 
petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  firom  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water  in  1785,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  most 
powerful  champions  of  abolition  appeared  in  the  field.  A 
clergyman  named  Ramsay,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  published  in  1784  a  work  on  the  treatment 
of  the  enslaved  negroes  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy.  In  1786 
Thomas  Clarkson  began  his  lifelong  labours  in  behalf  of  the 
negroes  by  the  publication  of  his  essay  on  negro  slavery.  In 
1787  Wilberforce  agreed  to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  ^  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade '  was  formed  in  London  under  the  presidency  of  Granville 
Sharp. 

This  society  consisted  in  its  origin  of  only  twelve  members, 
most  of  them  being  London  merchants  and  the  great  majority 
Quakers.  Its  first  business  was  to  define  its  scope,  and  the 
members  wisely  decided  that  they  would  not  attempt  a  crusade 
against  slavery,  but  would  aim  only  at  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  mitigation  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes. 

By  adopting  this  course  they  greatly  diminished  the  amount 
of  opposition.  They  avoided  the  delicate  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  might  be  raised  if  the  English  Parliament  were  asked 
to  interfere  with  the  institutions  of  colonies  which  had  their 
own  Legislatures,  and  they  at  the  same  time  took  a  course  which 
was  excellently  fitted  to  mitigate  the  abuses  of  slavery.  The 
slave  trade  was  in  itself  a  more  horrible  thing  than  the  simple 
maintenance  of  slavery  ;  and  by  furnishing  the  plantations  with 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  and  firesh  negro  labour,  it  gave 
slavery  its  worst  features  of  atrocity.  It  took  away  the  one 
serious  restraint  of  self-interest  which  prevented  the  extreme 
iU'treatment  of  slaves,  and  it  inevitaHy  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^Ckssras^ssoa^ 
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disproportion  between  the  sexes,  a  total  destruction  of  family 
life,  extreme  nnd  general  dissoluteness. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Pitt  and  of  a  large  number  of  the 
opponents  of  the  slave  trade,  that  if  this  trade  were  abolished 
colonial  slavery  would  lose  its  worst  characteristics  sad  that  it 
might  at  the  same  time  become  self-supporting.  In  North 
America  and  also  ia  the  Bermudas  this  hod  been  already  achieved, 
and  the  result  of  spmo  mPiL^iiFfo  rctjnlating  the  condition  of 
negroes  in  Jamaica  t  that  if  slaves  were  only 

compelled  to  work  in  ma  if  family  life  were  duly 

maintained,  the  simple  lulation  would  make  tJia 

slave  trade  wholly  unnet 

The  first   great  work  ety  for  the   Abolition  of 

the  Slave   Trade,  was  v.u  ence.     Clarkson    devoted 

himself  to  this  task,  auu  ht>  collected  by  him  in  long 

and  laborious  inquiries  at  tfnstol  and  Liverpool,  and  after- 
wards  broaght  before  Parliament,  revealed  a  series  of  horrors 
which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  England.  The  pretence  that  the  negroes  ex- 
ported from  Airica  were  simply  or  mainly  criminals,  was  easily 
dispelled ;  and  the  horrible  system  of  kidnapping,  and  of  desola- 
ting native  wars  l^  which  the  trade  was  sastained,  was  abun- 
dantly shown. 

Not  less  appalling  were  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage, 
and  the  terrible  mortality  that  attended  it.  Though  the  negroes 
taken  from  Airica  were  chiefly  strong  men,  Wilberforce  was 
able  to  state  before  Parliament,  that  of  every  hundred  carried 
from  Airica,  seventeen  on  an  average  died  in  aboat  nine  weeks, 
and  not  more  than  fifty  lived  to  become  eSective  labourers  in 
our  islands.*  Many  in  despair  tried  to  starve  themselves  to 
death,  and  an  instrument  employed  by  surgeons  in  cases  of 
lockjaw  was  in  habitual  use  to  defeat  their  attempts.  Others, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  succeeded  in  plunging  into  the  sea, 
and  they  bad  been  seen  flinging  up  their  arms  in  exultation, 
and  shouting  with  the  triumph  of  recovered  liberty,  as  they 
sank  beneath  the  waves.  Xor  were  the  abuses  of  the  slave 
trade  confined  to  the  treatment  of  negroes.  The  trade  had 
&}len  obie&y  into  the  worst  hands ;  and  while  it  was  alleged  by 
'  6m  UaophenoD,  iv.  l&Q.  *  (^\B:^umi,i\.'(A. 
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its  defendeis  that  it  was  the  nnrseiy  of  British  seamen,  it  was 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  no  other  department  of  the 
British  Navy  was  the  mortality  so  great. 

While  the  Committee  were  engaged  in  collecting  such  evi- 
dence, the  management  of  the  cause  of  abolition  in  Parliament 
was  taken  up  by  William  Wilberforce,  who  conducted  it  to  its 
final  triumph,  and  whose  fame  has  somewhat  eclipsed  the  me- 
mory of  the  minor  agents  in  the  movement.  A  considerable 
social  position,  very  eminent  social  gifts,  a  large  fortune,  the 
weight  attaching  to  the  representation  of  the  first  county  in 
England,  and  the  still  greater  weight  derived  firom  a  most  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Pitt,  at  once  made  the  adhesion  of  Wilber- 
force to  the  cause  a  matter  of  great  moment.  He  could  not 
be  compared  in  intellectual  power  with  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  or 
Sheridan,  but  he  stood  high  in  the  second  line  of  parliamentary 
debaters.  He  was  quite  capable  of  mastering  in  its  details  a 
vast  and  complicated  subject,  and  though  he  seemed  the  frailest 
and  feeblest  of  mortals,  he  could  sway  great  multitudes  of 
excited  men  by  a  clear  and  popular  eloquence,  and  by  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  his  voice  and  his  elocution.  He  had  passed 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  revival,  and 
he  showed  something  of  its  weakness  and  narrowness,  as  well 
as  of  its  earnestness  and  strength.  The  enormity  of  drilling 
militiamen  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  a  time  of  great  public 
danger,  or  meeting  on  that  day  for  recreation  or  secular  instruc- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  in  his  eyes  hardly  less  than  the  enor- 
mities of  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  journals  in  which  he  recorded 
his  daily  emotions,  seem  to  me  to  show  much  of  that  morbid, 
exaggerated,  and  somewhat  efieminate  self-consciousness,  which 
is  the  firequent,  and  indeed  the  natural,  accompaniment,  of  a 
constant  habit  of  religious  introspection  and  self-analysis.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  his  career,  but  something  too  much  has  been  said  of  its  self- 
sacrifice.  A  public  man  who  leads  and  represents  the  great 
religious  party  of  his  time,  and  identifies  himself  with  a  small 
number  of  conspicuous  philanthropic  causes,  must  no  doubt 
sacrifice  some  of  the  great  prizes  of  political  ambition,  but  even 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  his  career  is  by  no  means  without 
charm.     Of  poUticianB  of  the  same  inteUectaxslX  csiiSat^^^^srj  ^^^ 
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exercised  so  wide  an  infiaence  us  Wilberforce,  Few,  if  any, 
enjoyed  so  large  an  amoont  of  contemporary  admiration,  and 
not  one  Las  been  so  canoniEed  by  poaterity.  He  encoantered, 
it  ia  trae,  in  his  career,  some  measure  of  obloqny  and  disap- 
pointment, but  probably  much  less  than  he  wonld  have  encoun- 
tered had  he  taken  an  equally  prominent  part  in  party  warfare. 
Hifl  character,  however,  if  it  was  not  exactly  of  the  heroic  type, 
was  at  least  singuli   '  '  e,  and  unselfish.     It  was, 

perhaps,  as  free  froi  lid  and  unworthy  motives, 

from  all  envy,  jealo  as  any  in  modern  history, 

and  though  a  very  o  !  Pitt,  he  showed  on  a  few 

occasions  in  his  poli  oiisiderable  independence  of 

judgment. 

The  prospects  of  7SS  were  exceedingly  en- 

couraging.    Public  0  as  strongly  and  widely  moved,  and 

no  less  than  a  hundred  and  three  petitions  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  were  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
nnmber  may  not  appear  great  according  to  the  measure  of  onr 
time,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  doable  of  the  nnraber 
that  had  ever  before,  even  in  periods  of  greatest  popular  excite- 
ment, been  presented  to  Parliament.  Among  them  were  peti- 
tions from  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  from  most  of  tlie 
other  leading  .Corporations  in  England  and  Scotland.  Bristol, 
though  only  second  to  Liverpool  as  a  centre  of  the  slave  trade, 
sent  up  s  petition  for  ita  abolition ;  and  there  was  a  petition 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Dublin,  expressing  their 
satisfaction  that  Ireland  bad  been  unpolluted  by  the  traffic,  and 
promising  that  if  it  were  abolished  in  England,  they  would  do 
the  utmost  in  their  power  to  prevent  it  from  finding  any  asylum 
in  the  ports  of  Ireland.' 

Very  important  measures  were  in  this  year  taken  to  diminish 
or  ameliorate  the  trade.  In  February,  an  Order  of  Council  was 
issued,  directing  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  make  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  its  condjtion  and  abuses ;  and  as  Wilber- 
force was  incapacitated  by  illness,  Pitt  himself  in  May  intro- 
duced and  carried  a  resolntion,  pledging  the  House  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  to  take  into  consideration  the  peti- 
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tions  tbatf  Iiad  been  presented.  Whether  the  trade  should  be 
abolished,  or  simply  regulated,  Pitt  said,  was  a  question  on 
which  he  coald  give  no  opinion,  pending  the  inquiry  which  was 
going  on  before  the  Privy  Council.  Although  there  was  some 
objection  to  the  tribunal  by  which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  some  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  postponing 
legislation,  there  was  very  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
great  evils  of  the  existing  trade.  Fox  at  once,  and  in  the  most 
exfdicit  terms,  declared  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  was  fully 
determined :  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  slave  trade  ought 
not  to  be  regulated,  but  absolutely  destroyed.  Burke  was  little 
less  emphatic.  His  attention  had  been  already  for  some  time 
directed  to  the  trade,  and  in  1780  he  had  even  drawn  up  a  code 
for  its  mitigation  and  ultimate  abolition,  but  had  abandoned  it 
through  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it.^ 
He  now  spoke  strongly  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  totally  abolished,  but  if  this  was  not  now 
possible,  it  ought  to  be  regulated  at  once.  All  delay  in  such  a 
matter  was  criminal.* 

There  was  no  serious  opposition.  The  resolution  pledging 
the  House  was  unanimously  passed,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Sir 
William  Dolben  introduced  a  temporary  measure  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  of  which  abundant  evidence 
had  been  already  disclosed.  Its  chief  object  was  to  limit  the 
number  of  negroes  who  might  be  carried  in  slave  ships,  by  esta- 
blishing a  fixed  proportion  between  the  cargo  and  the  tonnage, 
and  a  few  additional  regulations  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  Bill  before  it  became  law.  The  measure  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Pitt,  who  urged,  among  other  arguments,  that  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  abolition  of  the 
trade  might  for  a  time  aggravate  it,  by  inducing  the  slave 
traders  to  carry  as  many  slaves  as  possible  to  the  West  Indies 
before  Parliament  came  to  a  defiuite  decision  on  the  subject. 
The  Bill  was  violently  and  persistently  opposed  in  the  Commons 
by  the  members  for  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Lords  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Thurlow,  but  it  ultimately  became  law,  and  it  was 
the  first  step  taken  towards  the  mitigation  of  the  trade. 

A  cause  which  was  supported  by  one  of  the  nvosfe  ijo^^x&k 
'  Wiiieiforee^i  J^fe,  i.  162, 163.  *  Pari.  Hut.xi;:^^.  \avt^«k- 
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prime  ministers  ever  known  in  EnglantI,  which  was  equally 
favoured  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo-sition,  and  which  had 
already  excited  a  strong  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
seemed  not  far  from  its  triumph,  bat  1789  and  1790  passed 
without  any  further  measure  in  Parliament  than  a  renewal  of 
Dolben's  Act.  The  report  of  the  Privy  Council  had  indeed  now 
been  drawn  up,  and  Wilberforce  introduced  the  subject  in  a 
long,    eloquent,    ai  ~  speech,    and    moved  that 

the  House  should  e   upon  it ;   but   altbongh 

Pitt,  Fox,  and  B  ported  him,  the  signs  of 

opposition  were  mi  The  enormous  amount  of 

capital  directly  invi  ,  or  closely  connected  with 

it,  told  powerfully  o  uch  use  was  made  of  some 

regulating  enactmei  »ly  been  carried  through 

the  colonial  Legislatures.  J  rs  were  espressed  lest  the  sudden 
abolition  of  the  trade  would  ruin  the  West  Indian  Isles,  produce 
dangerous  insurrectionary  movements  among  the  negroes,  pep- 
baps  throw  a  great  and  lucrative  branch  of  English  commerce 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  France.  There  was  a  demand  for 
further  inquiry,  and  the  question  was  twice  adjourned.  In  the 
country,  however,  the  popular  agitation  on  the  subject  showed 
little  or  no  signs  of  abatement.  A  print  of  the  plan  and  section 
of  a  slave  ship^  which  was  at  this  time  very  widely  diffused,  bad 
a  great  influence  on  the  popular  imagination.'  The  rising 
Methodist  and  Evangelical  party  had  taken  up  the  question  very 
warmly,  and  most  of  its  prominent  leaders  were  identified  with 
the  struggle. 

The  movement  was  at  the  same  time  strongly  supported 
on  the  Continent,  though  by  very  different  men.  In  France, 
Montesquieu,  and  Baynal,  and  also  Necker,  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  l^Vench  affairs,  had  written  strongly  on  the  iniquity  of 
the  trade,  and  the  cause  of  abolition  was  vehemently  advocated, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  rights  of  men,  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  rising  revolutionary  party.  Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  Brissot, 
Clavi6re,  and  Condorcet  had  fully  adopted  it,  and  it  was  soon 
brought  before  the  National  Assembly.  In  France,  however,  as 
in  England,  there  were  fears  that  if  one  nation  abolished  the 
trade,  ita  rival  would  rapidly  monopolise  it,  and  the  growing 
»  Bee  CnaiVsOT,  W.  UQ-W^. 
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distrust  and  alienation  between  the  two  countries  was  veiy 
nnfayoorable  to  the  canse.  Mirabeau  told  Clarkson  that  oat  of 
the  twelve  hnndred  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  about 
three  hundred  would  probably  vote  unconditionally  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade,  but  that  about  five  hundred  more  would 
vote  for  it,  if  they  had  an  unequivocal  proof  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  England  to  abolish  it.^  At  present  all  that  could 
be  promised  was  the  suppression  of  the  bounties  by  which  the 
trade  was  encouraged.* 

The  fear  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  principles  now 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  English  public  opinion.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  being  supported  by  Jacobins,  began 
to  wear,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  Jacobinical  aspect,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  negro  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo,  followed  by  serious 
negro  disturbances  in  the  British  colony  of  Dominica,  greatly 
strengthened  the  reaction.  It  was  noticed  as  an  incontestable 
fact,  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1791  had 
turned  decidedly  against  the  abolitionists.  In  April  Wilber- 
force  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  further 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  British  West  Indies,  but  after  a 
long  and  interesting  debate,  and  in  spite  of  the  support  of  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Burke,  the  motion  was  defeated  by  163  to  88.  It  was 
remarked,  however,  that  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  in  the 
House  of  C!ommons  were  in  the  minority.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Sierra  Leone  colony  obtained 
its  charter  of  incorporation.  This  colony  had  been  established 
a  few  years  before,  largely  through  the  efibrts  of  Granville 
Sharp.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  asylum  for  fireed  negroes,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  trading  centre  for  the  civilisation  of 
Africa  and  the  development  of  its  resources ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially specified  in  the  charter  of  incorporation,  that  the  company 
was  on  no  account  to  deal  in  slaves  or  keep  any  persons  in 
slavery.  It  became  the  refuge  of  many  negroes  who  had 
obtained  their  freedom  during  the  war  of  the  American  Be* 
volution,  and  for  some  years  it  excited  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  philanthropists.     These  hopes  were,  however,  not  fulfilled. 

>  Clarkson,  BtgUny  of  the  AhoU'  Romilly  on   this   divisibn.    I^fe   cf 

Urnqftke  Slave  Trade,  ii.  163.  RomiUy,  L  425,  426.     Clarkson,  ii. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  148.  212-^ 
'See  an  interesting    letter    at 
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MismaniigCTnent  and  various  misfortunes  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  it  suffered  very  seriously  from  French 
devastations  during  the  great  French  war. 

In  1792  the  struggle  passed  through  some  new  phases.  The 
earnestness  of  the  popular  movement  against  the  slave  trade 
was  shown  hy  the  multitude  who,  in  all  parts  of  England, 
agreed  to  leave  off  the  nae  of  Gugar,  as  being  a  product  of 
slave  labour;  hy  ass"""'"-™"  ~rf..ui;»i.g^  j^  numerous  provin- 
cial towns,  corresponu  tral  Abolition  Society  in 
Loudon ;  by  numeroi  s  to  protest  against  the 
trade,  and  by  the  rer  in  this  year  no  less  than 
519  petitions  were  presi  iieut  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  while  there  werr  r  against  the  abolition,  and 
one  in  favour  of  regu.  the  other  hand,  both  the 
opposition  of  interest  ano  i  n  of  panic  had  manifestly 
increased.  The  horrors  of  the  ISb,  Domingo  revolt  had  sunk 
deeply  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  King  and  Eoyal  Family  were 
extremely  hostile.  The  public  meetings  and  petitions,  which 
seemed  now  becoming  for  the  first  time  an  important  normal 
instrument  in  political  struggles,  were  looked  upon  by  leading 
politicians  with  much  aversion,  as  tending  to  overthrow  the 
independence  of  political  judgment  in  Parliament  and  convert 
the  representatives  into  mere  delegates,  and  the  dislike  to  such 
proceedings  was  much  intensified  by  what  was  happening  in 
France.  Pitt  himself  appearfi  for  a  time  to  have  been  shaken 
and  dubious,*  but  when  Wilberforce  in  April  introduced  a 
motion  for  immediate  abolition,  he  cast  off  his  hesitation  and 
electrified  the  House  by  a  speech  which  Fox,  Windham,  and 
Grey  concurred  in  pronouncing  to  be  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary displays  of  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard.  The  debate 
had  extended  till  past  six  in  the  morning,  when  in  a  superb 
peroration,  which  Wilberforce  said  seemed  literally  inspired,  Pitt 
predicted  how,  the  slave  trade  being  abolished,  the  tardy  jostice 
of  Europe  would  at  last  atone  for  the  long  i^nies  of  Africa  by 
bringing  to  that  benighted  continent  the  light  of  civilisation 
and  knowledge ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  rays  of  the  rising  sua 
streamed  suddenly  through  the  windows  of  the  House,  and  the 
orator  by  a  liappy  quotation  at  once  applied  the  incident  as  an 
'  ChrkaoD,  iL  3fl2_365.                              *  WUberfwotf*  UJe.S.Wl.-^V^. 
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image  and  an  omen  of  the  fiitnre.^  He  concladed  by  declaring 
with  great  emphasis  that  he  woald  oppose  any  proposition  which 
tended  to  postpone  even  fbran  hour  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  House,  however,  thought  otherwise.  The  policy  of 
gradual  abolition  was  now  proposed  by  Dundas,  and  it  was 
carried  by  193  votes  to  125.  It  was  a  policy  which  was  also 
adopted  in  Denmark,  where  the  Eang  had  lately  issued  an 
ordinance  that  after  the  year  1803  the  trade  should  be  no  longer 
tolerated  in  any  of  his  colonies.  Such  a  policy  was  evidently 
acceptable  to  the  majority  in  the  House  of  C!ommons,  and  at 
last,  after  much  dispute,  they  agreed  on  the  year  1796  as  that  in 
which  the  trade  should  cease.  When,  however,  the  Bill  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  a  demand  for  more  evidence  was  raised 
and  carried,  and  the  question  was  again  adjourned. 

Next  year  the  French  War  broke  out,  and  reforms  of  all 
kinds  became  unpopular.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wilberforce 
proposed  a  committee  to  consider  the  slave  trade;  a  Bill  for 
regulating  and  limiting  the  importation  of  negroes  into  our 
own  colonies;  a  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  supply  of  slaves  by 
British  merchants  to  foreign  colonies.  In  the  country  and 
in  both  Houses  the  cause  was  now  associated  with  Jacobinism, 
and  the  association  was  strengthened  when  the  French  Con- 
vention in  1794  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
French  colonies,  and  when  Danton  openly  declared  that  a 
great  object  of  the  measure  was  to  produce  a  revolt  among  the 
negroes  in  the  English  and  Spanish  colonies.  The  conditions 
of  the  question  were  indeed  profoundly  altered,  and  Dundas 
urged  the  extreme  danger  of  taking  any  step  which  might  be 
offensive  to  colonial  Legislatures  at  a  time  when  the  war  was 
ragiDg.  Wilberforce,  however,  succeeded  in  1794  in  carrying 
his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with  foreigners, 
through  the  C!ommons ;  but  in  the  Lords,  Grenville,  who  had 
hitherto  been  one  of  his  most  faithful  supporters,  refused  to  de* 
fend  it.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Abingdon,  and  Lord  Thur- 
low  led  the  opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  easily  defeated.  In  the 
two  following  years  his  motions  were  defeated  in  the  CommonS| 

>  'Noe  .  .  .  primus  equis  Oriens  afiSavit  anhelis,  * 

mio  sexa  mbeDs  aocendit  lamina  Vesper.' 

See  Stanhop^'ft  Uft  oj  BU^VlASS^ A^K^« 
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and  in  1796  the  interest  on  tlie  sabject  was  so  languid  that 
Dolbon's  atmual  Bill  was  dropped,  for  want  of  a  suEBcieoit 
attendance  of  members. 

It  was  revived,  however,  in  the  following  year,  and  though 
Wilberforce  was  again  beaten  on  a  motion  asking  leave  tu 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  discontinue  the  trade  within  a  limited  time, 
measures  were  introduced,  principally  by  hia  opponents,  for 
regulating  the  conditions  both  of  thn  slave  trade  and  of  slavery, 
with  a  view  to  de]  ne  of  their  worst  charac- 

teristics.    A  parliaii  i  carried  to  the  govemora 

of  the  colonies,  ca  Ite  means  to  promote  the 

wel£tre  of  the  negi  trade    should    ultimately 

become  unnecessary,  t  ^        x         iss  iu  this  direction,  were, 

shortly  after,  taken  u  _  ubuiea  of  the  Leeward  Isles. 
An  Act  of  George  lu  wh  lui^uurisod  the  sale  of  slaves  at  the 
suit  of  their  master's  creaiKira  was  repealed,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  sacnring  a  greater  height  between  the  decks  of  slave 
ships.  The  strong  feeling  of  the  hoar,  however,  was  that  the 
darkest  period  of  a  colossal  war  was  no  time  for  abolishing  a 
lucrative  trade,  at  the  cost  of  irritating  the  colonial  Legislatures 
and  immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  many  new  slave  colonies. 
Hie  majorities  against  Wilberforce  were  not  large,  but  the 
abatentioDS  were  very  nnmerons,  and  in  1798  and  1799  his 
motion  was  again  defeated.  Thornton  at  this  time  introdaced 
a  measm«  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  negroes  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  ground  that  it  frustrated  the  good  that 
was  expected  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony.  It  was  postponed 
in  1798.  In  1799  it  passed  the  Conmions,  but  was  defeated  in 
ihe  Lords. 

The  centary  thus  terminated  with  the  temporaiy  defeat  of 
a  cause  which  twelve  years  before  seemed  on  the  eve  of  triumph. 
I  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  the  sequel  of  the  struggle,' 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  it.  I  wUl  here  only  observe 
how  different  a  complexion  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
presented  to  the  historian  if,  in  addition  to  the  great  Methodist 
and  Evangelical  revival  of  religion,  it  had  been  distinguished, 
as  once  appeared  so  probable,  by  the  supreme  philanthropic 
Achierraneut  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.    While  admit- 
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ting^  that  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  not  rich  in 
conspicuous  social  and  political  reforms,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten how  many  great  causes  had  been  almost  conquered  in 
opinion  in  the  early  years  of  the  Ministry  of  Pitt,  and  would 
in  all  human  probability  have  been  speedily  carried  into  effect, 
if  the  fatal  influence  of  the  French  Bevolution  and  of  the  war 
which  it  produced  had  not  checked,  blighted,  and  distorted  the 
natural  progress.  But  for  this  influence,  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  would  probably  ha^e  seen  the  abolition  of  the 
English  slave  trade ;  a  reform  of  Parliament ;  the  removal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  from  the  Statute-book,  and  an 
immense  reduction  both  of  debt  and  of  taxation.  The  great 
industrial  transition  which  has  been  described  might  have  been 
accomplished  with  comparatively  little  suffering,  if  it  had  not 
occurred  when  the  French  War  had  raised  com  to  a  fitmine 
price  and  absorbed  all  the  attention  of  the  legislators ;  and  it 
was  the  introduction  from  France  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
into  Ireland  that  for  the  first  time  made  the  Irish  problem 
almost  insoluble. 

But  in  spite  of  the  sudden  and  most  disastrous  blight  which 
thus  fell  on  so  many  promising  causes,  the  eighteenth  century 
deserves,  I  think,  a  more  honourable  place  than  has  usually 
been  assigned  to  it  in  the  history  of  England.  A  century  was 
certainly  not  without  the  elements  of  greatness,  which  witnessed 
the  victories  of  Marlborough ;  the  statesmanship  of  Chatham 
and  his  son;  the  political  philosophy  of  Burke  and  Adam 
Smith ;  the  religious  movement  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  the 
conquest  of  India;  the  discovery  of  Australia;  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  naval,  and  the  establishment  of  the  manufacturing, 
supremacy  of  England.  In  this  century  religious  persecu- 
tion practically  ceased,  and  the  form  of  the  Constitution  was 
thoroughly  established.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
English  statesmen  which  it  produced,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
they  carried  England  safely  through  the  long  period  of  a  dis- 
puted succession ;  maintained  free  institutions  when  they  were 
extinguished  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe ;  transformed 
Scotland  from  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy  into  a  highly  civilised 
country ;  kept  the  name  of  England  for  many  successive  gane- 
ratdona  very  high,  among  the  natiotia  o£  ^'^  '^oA^-^^sA^^s^eec^^ 
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her  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  from  the  most  dongeroaa 
revolutionary  epidemic  of  modern  times.  The  period  from  the 
Kestoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  a 
period  of  great,  selfishness  and  corruption  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  Government,  bnt  from  the  accession  of  George  II.  the 
standard  appears  to  have  almost  steadily  risen.  Factious,  reck- 
less, and  corrupt  statesmen  oftea  appeared  conspicuously  on 
the  scone  ^  but  it  is  ery  rarely  such  men  have 

Bocceeded,  for  any  con  in  acquiring  a  really  con- 

trolling and  dominant  i  .  inglish  politics.     Ko  one, 

I  think,  who  follows  '  care  'w=  confidential  correspondence 

of  English  statesmen  and  diplomatists  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  century,  can  fail  to  bo  struck  with  the  essential  honesty 
with  which  English  policy  appears  to  have  been  conducted,  and 
*  with  the  fidelity  with  which,  in  the  broad  lines  of  their  pdiq^, 
successive  Governments  represented  and  followed  the  opinion  of 
the  country. 

The  standard  of  duty,  however,  in  the  professions  was  nn- 
donbtedly  lower  than  at  present.  The  spirit  of  reform  was 
less  active.  Many  abuses,  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
for  a  day,  were  almost  unquestioned.  There  was  mach  more 
hardness  and  indifference  to  human  sofiering,  and  in  the  sphere 
of  politics  there  were  grave  and  scandalous  evils.  The  King 
himself,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  was  acca&- 
tomed  to  devote  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  purchase  of 
borongh  seats.*  Corruption  at  elections  was  constant  and  fla- 
grant, and  numerous  sinecures  and  a  lavish  patronage  were 
maintained  and  employed  for  political  purposes. 

Yet  even  in  these  respects  the  picture  has  been  often  over» 
charged.  Some  of  the  small  borough  seats  were  either  pur- 
chased by  public  men  who  wished  to  secure  their  independence, 
or  were  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that  was  very  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  eminently  honourable  to  their 
patrons.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  sinecures  were  usefully  em- 
ployed in  rewarding  merit,  or  served  the  purpose  of  retiring 
pensions  to  offices  to  which  such  pensions  are  now  attached. 
If  the  public  revenue  was  not  administered  qnite  as  scrapn- 
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lonsly  as  at  present|  it  is  at  least  trne  that  there  was  little 
absolute  malyersation,  and  the  taxation  was  in  general  moderate 
and  equitable,  and  singularly  free  from  those  unjust  exemptions 
and  priyileges  which  were  so  general  on  the  Continent. 

The  question,  indeed,  whether  the  standard  of  patriotism, 
of  public  duty,  and  of  public  honour  has  risen  in  England 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  is  one  which  it  appears  to  me  far 
from  easy  to  answer.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  a 
nation  has  advanced  in  intelligence  and  even  in  morality,  there 
must  be  necessarily  a  corresponding  improvement  in  its  gorem- 
ing  and  political  class,  for  the  improvement  in  the  nation  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  degradation  of  the  suf- 
frage. In  one  respect,  the  superiority  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century  will  scarcely  be  disputed. 
With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  small  and  short-lived  Jaco- 
bite party,  those  Parliaments  contained  no  jMurty  which  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  did 
not  sincerely  desire  its  greatness  and  its  prosperity.  Corrup- 
tion was  very  widely  spread  and  very  undisguised,  but  poUtical 
corruption  takes  many  forms,  and  each  age  has  its  charac- 
teristic vices.  A  democratic  age,  in  which  power  is  chiefly  won 
by  appeals  to  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  is  likely  to  be 
an  age  of  high  moral  profession,  and  it  will  be  free  from  many 
of  the  prevalent  evils  of  an  aristocratic  Government.  The 
avowed  cynicism;  the  disregard  in  foreign  politics  for  the 
rights  of  nations ;  the  open  subordination  of  political  interests 
to  personal  and  family  pretensions ;  the  many  forms  of  petty 
corruption  which  so  often  meet  us  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
have  wholly  disappeared  or  greatly  diminished;  but  another 
and  a  not  less  dangerous  family  of  vices  has  much  tendency  to 
increase.  Cant  and  hypocrisy ;  the  combination  of  mean  action 
and  supersaintly  profession ;  the  habitual  use  of  language  that 
does  not  represent  the  real  sentiments  and  motives  of  the 
speaker;  the  habit  of  disguising  party  and  personal  motives 
under  lofty  and  high-sounding  professions;  the  sacrifice  of  the 
most  enduring  interests  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  popular  cry  or  winning  immediate  applause ;  the  syste- 
matic subordination  of  genuine  conviction  to  ^ijulox  fvroxu: — 
tibeae  are  some  of  the  characteiisftic  ^vc^  o'^  ^  ^i^xDL^^yrs:^^  ^^* 
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In  each  an  age  the  demagogne  takes  the  place  of  the  old  syco- 
phout.  Bribery  is  applied  not  to  individuals,  but  to  classes. 
Dexterous  appeals  to  ignorance)  passion,  and  prejudice  becxiine 
supremo  forms  of  party  management.  Questions  of  vast  and 
dangerous  import  are  nnBcrupnlonsly  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  n  party  or  displacing  a  Government ;  and  a  desire  to 
trim  the  bark  to  every  gust  of  popular  favour  produces  apo- 
stasies, transformatio  ompared  with  which  the 
coalition  of  Fox  and  very  venial.  No  modem 
statesman  would  at  ndividuals,  or  purchase 
boroughs  like  Walpoie  a ;  but  we  have  ourselves 
seen  a  minister  going  to  '  u  the  promise  that,  if  ho 
was  returned  to  office  he  wonli  olish  the  principal  direct  tax 
paid  by  the  class  which  was  tnen  predominant  in  the  consti- 
tueneiea.  Irish  politics  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  conduct«d 
by  ennobling  borough  owners  and  pensioning  members  of  Pmv 
liunent,  bat  the  very  impulse  and  essence  of  their  most  powei^ 
fill  popular  movement  has  been  an  undisguised  appeal  to  the 
cntndity  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  chief  body  in  the  electorate. 
Lofty  maxims  and  sacred  names  are  invoked  in  Parliament 
much  more  frequently  than  of  old ;  but  he  who  will  obeerre 
how  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  Constitution 
of  England  and  the  well-beiag  of  the  Empire  have  iu  our  gene- 
ration been  bandied  to  and  fro  in  the  party  game ;  how  cyni- 
cally the  principles  of  one  year  have  sometimes  been  abandoned 
in  the  next ;  how  recklessly  prominent  politicians  hare  sought 
to  gain  their  ends  by  setting  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
jdonting  in  the  nation  deadly  seeds  of  class  animosities  and 
cniudities,  may  well  learn  to  look  with  tolerance  and  with 
modesty  upon  the  England  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

IBELAND,   1782-1789. 

The  yictoiy  which  had  been  achieved  by  the  Irish  popular  party 
in  1782  was  a  great  one,  but  many  elements  of  disquietude  were 
abroad.  An  agitation  so  violent,  so  prolonged,  and  so  successful, 
could  hardly  be  expected  suddenly  to  subside,  and  it  is  a  law  of 
human  nature,  that  a  great  transport  of  triumph  and  of  grati- 
tude must  be  followed  by  some  measure  of  reaction.  Disap- 
pointed ambitions,  chimerical  hopes,  turbulent  agitators  thrust 
into  an  unhealthy  prominence,  the  dangerous  precedent  of  an 
armed  body  controlling  or  overawing  the  deliberations  of  Par- 
liament, the  appetite  for  political  excitement  to  which  Irish- 
men have  always  been  so  prone,  and  which  ever  grows  by 
indulgence,  the  very  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  situation, 
all  contributed  to  impart  a  certain  feverish  restlessness  to  the 
public  mind.  Unfortunately,  too,  one  of  the  foremost  of  Irish 
politicians  was  profoundly  discontented.  Flood,  who  had  been 
the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  period,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
advocate  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  found  him- 
self completely  eclipsed  by  a  younger  rival.  He  had  lost  his  seat 
in  the  Privy  Coimcil,  his  dignity  of  Vice-Treasurer,  and  his 
salary  of  3,5002.  a  year,  but  he  had  not  regained  his  parliamen- 
tary ascendency.  All  the  more  important  constitutional  questions 
were  occupied  by  other,  and  usually  by  younger,  men.  He  was 
disliked  by  the  Grovemment  and  distrusted  by  the  Parliament. 
Even  his  eloquence  had  lost  something  of  its  old  power,  and  by 
too  frequent  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  House, 
he  had  often  alienated  or  irritated  his  hearers. 

Yelverton  was  made  Attorney-General,  and  Burgh  Prime 
Sergeant,  but  the  Grovemment  had  no  V^  \/ci  x^stoxfe  ^^i^ft^  ^ 
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his  office,  thoogh  they  were  willing  to  replace  him  in  the  Privy 
Coancil.  Their  intentions,  however,  in  this  respect  were  fruB- 
trat«d  by  a  curious  blunder.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facta 
in  this  period  of  Irish  history  is  the  number  of  false  steps  which 
were  due,  not  to  any  miscalculations  of  leading  statesmen,  but 
Bimply  to  the  carelessness  of  subordinate  officials.  We  have 
»Ii*ady  seen  that  the  insertion  of  Ireland  in  four  or  five  very 
inwgnificant  British  Acts,  at  a  most  critical  moment  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  warnings  of  the  viceroy,  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
circumstances  in  creating  the  violent  demand  for  independence, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Carlisle,  this  insertion  was  due  to 
pnre  inadvertcncOj  official  draughtsmen  having  probably  copied 
the  forms  of  prm-ions  Acts.'  In  17S2  the  Government  at  last 
consent^,  after  a  long  struggle,  to  accept  the  Bill  making  the 
judges  removable  only  by  the  address  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Rkriiament  in  Ireland,  and  to  relinqnish  the  disputed  clause 
making  the  concnrrence  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  indispensable ; 
but  the  Bill  had  scarcely  been  returned  from  England,  when 
Shelbume  wrote  in  much  alarm  to  Portland  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered that,  '  by  a  mere  mistake  of  the  Council  Office,'  the  very 
clause  which  was  the  subject-matter  of  dispute  had  been  inserted, 
though  '  it  was  not  intended  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Coounittee  of  Privy  Council,'  and  he  begged  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  take  Bach  measures  that  no  bad  consequences  should  follow 
from  the  error.*  In  the  dealings  with  Flood  a  much  more 
serious  mistake  was  made.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  thought  it 
very  desirable  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  him,  and  he  wished 
to  be  authorised  in  the  course  of  thia  negotiation,  if  he  thought 
it  expedient,  to  offer  Flood  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Coancil ;  bat  a 
derk  hj  some  straoge  mistake  sent  the  nomination  which  was 
meant  to  be  conditional,  and  at  the  option  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
directly  to  the  '  Gazette,'  and  it  was  from  this  source  that  Flood 
first  learnt  the  intentions  of  the  Ministers.  He  refused  to  accept 
tlie  position,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  spoke  with  very  justifiable 
irritation  of  the  great  injury  that  was  done  to  the  public  service 
by  the  premature  disclosure.*  Portland  regarded  Flood  with 
mach  dislike.     '  His  ambition,'  he  said, '  is  so  immeasurable  that 
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no  dependence  can  be  placed  npon  any  engagement  he  may  be 
induced  to  form.'  > 

The  question  of  the  suflGiciency  of  the  measures  that  had  been 
taken  for  securing  the  constitutional  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  had  been  raised  in  a  discussion  on  the  clause  of 
the  Address,  which  stated  that  ^  there  will  no  longer  exist  any 
constitutional  question  between  the  two  nations  that  can  dis- 
turb their  mutual  tranquillity/  Flood  described  this  clause  as 
superfluous  and  possibly  dangerous,  but  he  refused  to  divide 
against  it,  and  the  only  two  members  who  voted  for  ;ts  omission 
were  Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  an  able 
lawyer  named  Walshe,  who  first  raised  in  Ireland  tiie  question 
of  the  adequacy  of  what  was  termed  ^  simple  repeal.'  The 
nature  of  this  question  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The 
Irish  Parliament  in  1 782  had  asserted  its  own  independence  of  the 
British  Legislature,  and  the  British  Parliament  had  responded 
by  repealing  the  Declaratory  Act  of  George  I.,  which  asserted 
the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of  Great  Britain  over  Ireland. 
It  was  contended  by  the  two  lawyers  I  have  mentioned,  that  as 
a  matter  of  law  this  measure  was  insufficient  to  annul  the 
assumed  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 
The  Declcuratory  Act  had  not  made  the  right,  and  therefore  its 
repeal  could  not  destroy  it.  Long  before  that  Act  had  passed, 
the  right  of  the  Euglish  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  had 
been  asserted  by  Coke  and  other  great  authorities — had  been  fre- 
quently exercised  and  had  been  frequently  acquiesced  in.  If  it 
existed  then,  it  existed  still,  and  although  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency the  English  Parliament  had  withdravm  its  assertion,  it 
was  open  to  it  at  any  time  to  renew  it.  No  lawyer,  it  was  said, 
would  assert  that  the  assumed  right  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate 
for  Ireland  could  be  taken  away  by  implication.  '  The  repeal 
of  a  declaratory  statute  is  not  in  construction  of  law  a  repeal 
or  renunciation  of  the  principle  upon  which  that  statute  was 
founded.'  It  leaves  the  legal  right  exactly  as  it  was  before  the 
Declaratory  Act  had  passed.  Nothing  but  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  expressly  relinquishing  or  disclaiming  the  right  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  could  be  legally  sufficient.  Ireland  must 
not  rest  content  with  '  a  constructive  freedom.'    She  must  obtaini 

'  Angnst  9, 1782r.    PorUand  to  TomiMSii^ 
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Huch  an  explicit  renunciation  from  Great  Britain  as  woiJd  put 
an  end  to  all  further  controveray  and  cftvil,  and  become  a 
perpetual  cliarter  of  her  freedom.  Tlie  language  of  Fox  in 
moving  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.  seemed  to  draw 
some  diHtinction  between  external  and  internal  legislation,  and 
to  foreBhadow  an  attempt  to  retain  some  part  of  the  former. 

These  argnmenta  were  at  first  treated  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment with  ranch  c  '  3  regarded  merely  as  the 
quibbles  of  lawya  Flood  soon  after  adopted 
them  and  brought  everal  occasions,  be  found 
the  great  majority  i  ttan,  especially,  contended 
that  nothing  could  uo  more  imp  nothing  more  ungrateful, 
nothing  more  dangerona,  than  to  reopen  a  question  which  Par- 
liament had  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  closed.  The  deatinga 
of  nations,  he  said,  must  rest  upon  broad  principles  of  equity 
and  not  npon  mere  legal  special  pleading,  and  it  was  plain 
that  England  in  repealing  the  Declaratory  Act  had  taken  a 
step  which  was  morally  equivalent  to  a  renonciation.  She  had 
in  the  fiirat  place  formally  asserted  her  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland.  She  had  then,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the 
Irish  Hoose  of  Commons  denying  that  right,  and  with  the 
avowed  object  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  as  for- 
mally retracted  and  expunged  her  assertion,  and  she  had  thus 
in  effect  disavowed  or  resigned  the  right.  Ko  reasonable  man 
could  doubt  that  this  was  the  plain  meaning  of  the  transaction, 
nor  could  England  revive  her  claim  without  the  grossest  perfidy. 
But  if  the  supposition  of  perfidy  were  admitted,  an  Act  of  re- 
nunciation would  be  as  useless  as  simple  repeal.  Nations  can- 
not be  bound  like  individuals  by  bonds  or  warrants.  Parliament 
might  renoonce  its  own  renunciation,  and  what  one  Parliament 
had  enacted,  another  might  repeal.  Good  faith  alone  could 
maintain  the  connection,  and  the  good  faith  of  England  was 
^ready  pledged  to  Irish  independence.  Ireland,  it  was  said, 
might  justly  demand  the  withdrawal  of  a  claim  which  was  an 
act  of  usurpation,  but  with  what  consistency  could  she  call 
upon  England  to  renounce  rights  which  she  denied  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  possessed,  or,  while  assuming  to  be  an  inde- 
peodeat  nation,  seek  the  charter  for  her  fi-eedom  in  a  foreign 
Statute-book  ?     The  Irish  PttrUaroftiA  VsA.  ^».\rA.  "*a  ?j«w- 
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anoes,  had  received  redress,  had  acknowledged  itself  satisfied. 
A  new  demand  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  unworthy  attempt 
to  humiliate  England.  Its  only  effect  would  be  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Constitution;  to  prolong  a 
period  of  Yery  dangerous  agitation;  to  foster  animosity  and 
distrust  between  the  two  countries  at  a  time  when  it  was  vitally 
important-  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Empire  that  all  such  feelings 
should  be  speedily  allayed. 

These  views  predominated  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
they  would  no  doubt  have  predonynated  in  the  country  had 
not  a  aeries  of  very  unfortnnate  incidentB,  originating  in  Eng- 
land,  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  the  nation.  Lord  Beauchamp, 
the  son  of  Lord  Hertford,  strenuously  maintained  both  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  widely  read, 
that  simple  repeal  was  entirely  insufficient,  unless  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  formal  renunciation.^  Lord  Abingdon — a  not 
very  conspicuous  member  of  the  English  House  of  Lords — 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  declaring  the  right  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  regulate  and  control  the  whole 
external  commerce  and  foreign  trade  of  Ireland,  and  repealing 
any  legislation  that  withdrew  any  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
Ireland  from  its  control.  The  Bill  was  never,  it  is  true,  for- 
mally introduced,  but  its  mere  announcement  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  excite  consternation  in  Ireland.'  Then  came  the  news 
that  two  trade  laws  had  passed  in  England  which  were  drawn 
up — it  is  said  through  the  inadvertence  of  clerks — in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  Ireland,'  and  about  the  same  time  Lord 
Mansfield  decided  an  Irish  law  case,  which  had  come  up  on 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  the  late  Act  had 
passed.  All  these  things  occurred  within  a  few  months  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  a  great  reaction  of  feeling  was  most  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  was  known  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  had  been 
reluctantly  conceded,  that  it  had  been  conceded  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desperate  condition  of  public  a&irs,  that  it  was 
detested  by  the  Tory  party  on  grounds  of  prerogative  and  by 

>  Pari.  But,  xxiii.  30,  31.    See,  to  Temple,  Oct.  26,  Nov.  4, 1782. 
too.  Lord  Beaachamp's  Letter  to  the  *  Pari,  Hiit,  xziU.  147-162. 

let  JBelfoii  Compamy  of  Volunteeri.  «  Ibid.^^^«^*^ 

Flood'e  Zi/e,  pp.  165-167,    Townsend 
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a  large  Bection  of  the  Whig  party  as  patting  an  end  to  the 
system  of  commercial  monopoly.  Lord  Rockingham,  whose 
character  was  aniversally  respected,  had  just  died.  The  dispute 
for  hia  Buccession  had  thrown  Knglish  politics  into  great  confa- 
sion  and  uncertainty,  and  brought  other  men  to  the  helm,  and 
Portland  was  now  replaced  by  Lord  Temple  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  It  was  widely  believed  that  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  men  in  undo  in  time  of  peace  what 

had  been  granted  in  id  a  revulsion  of  feeling 

speedily  set  in.     The  :n  Ireland,  and  several  of 

the  leading  lawyers,  asf  ti        juiciency  of  what  had  been 

done,  but  the  lawyers'  corps  of  vo  teers,  which  comprised  a  very 
large  part  of  the  legal  profession,  drew  up  a  declaration  that 
in  their  opinion  no  real  security  had  been  obtained,  until  the 
British  Legislature  had  in  express  terms  acknowledged  its  in- 
capacity to  legislate  for  Ireland.  The  popularity  of  Grattan 
eaddenly  sank,  and  that  of  Flood  rose  with  a  corresponding 
rapidity.  It  was  said  that  the  nation  was  deceived,  tJiat 
nothing  had  been  really  gained,  that  England  was  already 
showing  a  manifest  disposition  to  withdraw  what  she  had 
granted. 

These  snspicions  were  nob  unnatural,  but  they  were  certainly 
essentially  unfounded.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield,  though 
much  contested,  was  thought  by  the  best  lawyers  to  be  in 
accordance  with  law,  as  the  case  which  he  decided  had  been 
entered  in  his  court  before  the  jnrisdiction  of  that  cooit  was 
removed.  Lord  Beauchamp  spoke  solely  in  the  intereeta  of 
Ireland  ;  Lord  Abingdon  had  no  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  two  English  Bills  in  which  Ireland  was  involved 
appear  to  have  been  only  another  instance  of  the  gross  careless- 
ness of  the  official  dranghtfimen.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  tme 
that  the  English  Ministers  had  &om  the  first  disliked  the 
new  Irish  Constitution,  and  aimed  at  an  ideal  which  was 
wholly  different.  To  any  statesman,  indeed,  who  looked  on 
tiie  question  with  real  prescience  and  without  illusion,  it  must 
have  been  evident  that  the  complete  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  as  it  was  established  in  1782,  if  it  remained  nn- 
qnaliSed  by  any  farther  arrangement,  must  weaken  and  might 
eadanger  the  Empire.    It  was  ^iraSf  \iA««^\}taihi  ^  >C[^>uaiA 
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the  one  essential  condition  of  co-operation  subsisted.  There 
could  be  no  reaaonable  doubt  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
classes  it  represented,  were  unfeignedly  and  heartily  loyal  to  the 
British  connection.  But  was  it  quite  certain  that  this  state  of 
things  would  always  continue  ?  Strange  as  it  may  now  appear, 
the  danger  of  a  rebellious  Catholic  interest  appears  at  this  time 
to  haye  been  little  felt.  The  general  consenratism  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  Continent ;  the  total  abstinence  of  the  priest- 
hood from  Irish  politics;  the  sincere  and  undoubted  loyalty 
of  the  Catholic  gentry ;  the  passive  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
population  during  all  the  political  troubles  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  authority  which  the  landlords  exercised  over  their 
tenants ;  the  complete  concentration  in  Protestant  hands  of  the 
elements  of  political  power,  and  the  enormous  superiority  of 
the  Protestants  in  energy  and  intelligence,  made  danger  from 
this  quarter  appear  very  remote.  But  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  North,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  there  were 
some  disquieting  signs  of  a  republican  and  anti-English  spirit, 
and  if,  by  any  change  in  its  Constitution,  these  elements  became 
ascendant,  or  even  powerful,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  there  was 
everything  to  be  feared.  A  separate  Irish  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  men  who  were  disloyal  to  the  English  Government 
could  only  lead  either  to  complete  separation  or  to  civil  war. 
It  would  be  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  certain  agent  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  devise  for  organising  the  resources  of 
Ireland  against  England. 

This  contingency  might  appear  a  distant  one,  but  even 
without  any  serious  or  reasoned  disloyalty,  there  were  in  the 
Constitution  of  1782  grave  possibilities  of  conflict,  and  they 
were  fully  present  to  the  minds  of  the  English  statesmen  who 
originally  consented  to  it.  Fox  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  that '  the  intentions  of  those  Ministers  who  had  sent 
the  repeal  of  the  declaratory  law  [to  Ireland]  were  thereby  to 
make  a  complete,  absolute,  and  perpetual  surrender  of  the 
British  legislative  and  judicial  supremacy  over  Ireland,'*  but 
he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  it  was  only  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  in  consequence  of  what  he  regarded  as  irresistible 
necessity)  that  he  consented  to  the  EurreiiL&fi^x  ol  >3dl^  xv^gp^  ^ 

>  Fktrl  Hut.  xx^  92^. 
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ejctemal  or  commercial  le^lation,  wHch  left  the  Empire 
without  one  general  aaperintendin^  authority  to  embrace  and 
comprehend  the  whole  Byst«ni  of  its  "navigation."  The  Burreudor 
had  been  made,  but  he  desired  that  the  two  nations  ebouldenf^r 
into  a  treaty  arrangement,  which  would  draw  them  more  closely 
together,  and  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  English  Parliampnt^ 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  pointed  to  such  a  treaty.*  '  Aa 
there  can  no  longer      '  '  i  of  contest  or  jealonsy  on 

matters  of  right  bet'  itries,'  wrote  Rockingham 

to  Portland,  'the  h  will  be  how  finally  to 

anange,  settle,  ao  rs  whereby  the  union  of 

power  and  strength  an  reciprocal  advantage  may 

be  l)est  permanentlj 

Portland,  however,  wi  at  something  more  than 

this ;  and  his  secret  corresponaence  shows  that  he  was  ex- 
txemety  anxious  to  regain  for  England  a  very  large  part  of  the 
l^pslative  supremacy  which  had  been  surrendered.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  letter  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  wlii<^ 
he  expressed  his  sanguine  hope  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  either  with  CommissioneTB 
from  the  English  Parliament,  or  through  the  medinm  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant, '  to  settle  the  precise  limits  of  that  indepen- 
dence which  ia  required,  the  consideration  that  should  be  given 
for  the  protection  expected,  and  the  share  it  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  contribute  towards  the  general  support  of  the 
Empire.'  "The  regulation  of  their  trade,'  he  added,  'ia  a  sub- 
ject which,  I  think,  would  very  properly  make  a  part  of  the 
treaty,'  and  he  concluded  that  without  such  an  adjustment  the 
country  would  not  be  worth  possessing,  and  that  it  might  even 
be  advisable  to  abandon  it  altogether.*  It  soon,  however,  ap- 
peared evident  that  the  Irish  leaders,  though  they  were  quite 
ready  to  vote  additional  sailors  and  soldiers  for  Imperial  pui^ 
poses,  were  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
which  would  restrict  their  future  liberty  of  action.  In  June, 
Fitzpatrick,  the  Chief  Secretary,  was  authorised,  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  publicly  to  disavow  any  intention  of  bringing  for- 

'  Pari.  But.  ixv.  966.  This  iUte-  U.  289. 

meat  was  made  in  17SS.  *  tlay  6, 1TS2.   ForlUnd  to  8b«l- 

'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  660-5SS.  ^ranib.    t^^i^ii'i.eQ.  Sn  Q^tuJubiI«   li-i^^ 

•  Jtfv  26.  1782.    GratUtfi  JJ^*,  Vu^ftft-SW.^ 
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ward  farther  measures  grounded  on  the  second  resolution  of 
the  British  Parliament.^  But  .within  three  days  of  this  dis- 
avowal, certain  hopes  which  had  been  held  out  by  an  obscure 
Irish  member  named  Ogilvie,  had  drawn  Portland  into  a  new 
negotiation.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  Chief  Secretary, 
and  with  the  most  urgent  injunctions  of  secrecy,  he  wrote  to 
Shelbume,  expressing  his  hope  that  the  Irish  Parliament  might 
be  induced  to  pass  an  Act '  by  which  the  superintending  pow^r 
and  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  State,  and 
general  commerce,  will  be  virtually  and  effectually  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  share  of  the  expense  in  carrying  on  a  defensive 
or  offensive  war,  either  in  support  of  our  dominions  or  those  of 
our  allies,  shall  be  borne  by  Ireland  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
state  of  her  abilities,  and  that  she  will  adopt  every  such  regula- 
tion  as  may  be  judged  necessary  by  Great  Britain  for  the  better 
ordering  and  securing  her  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  or  her  own  colonies  or  dependencies.'  *  Shelbume  re- 
ceived the  intimation  with  delight.  '  Let  the  two  kingdoms,' 
he  wrote,  *  be  one ;  which  can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknow- 
ledging the  superintending  power  and  supremacy  to  be  where 
Nature  has  placed  it,  in  precise  and  unambiguous  terms.' '  In  a 
few  days,  Portland  wrote  with  great  mortification,  that  he  had 
discovered  that  it  was  at  this  time  perfectly  hopeless  attempt- 
ing to  induce  Parliament  to  adopt  any  such  scheme,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  rumour  of  his  negotiations  spread  abroad, 
and  contributed  something  under  the  new  viceroyalty  to  the 
prevailing  uneasiness. 

Lord  Temple  had  arrived  in  Dublin  on  September  15,  and 
his  first  impression  was,  that  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was 
almost* desperate.  In  some  very  confidential  letters  to  Shel- 
bume, he  depicted  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  blackest 
colours.  '  No  Government,'  he  says,  '  exists.'  *  Those  to  whom 
the  people  look  up  with  confidence  are  not  the  Parliament,  but 
a  body  of  armed  men  composed  chiefly  of  the  middling  and 

*  See     his     letter     to    Grattan,  persnasion  that  Grattan  would  tmp- 
Grattan*s  Life^  ii.  297.  port  the  Bill,  but  he  had  evidently  no 

*  Portland  to  Shelbume,  June  6,  communication  with  Grattan  on  the 
1782.    Grattan*8  Ufe^    U.  291,  292.  subject. 

This   correspondence   was  first  dis-  *  Shelbume  to  Portland,  June  9, 

ckeed  hy  Pitt,  in  the  Union  Debate      17&2. 
2D  1799.    Portland  expressed  his  firm 
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lower  orders,  influenced  by  no  ona,  bnt  leading  those  who  affect 
to  guide  them.'  'There  is  hardly  a  magistrate  who  will  en- 
force, or  a  man  who  will  obey  any  law  to  which  be  objecta.' 
Every  day,  he  said,  confirmed  liis  opioion  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  strongest  opposition  to  Flood,  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  volunteers.  For  this  purpose  he  had  made 
immediate  overtures  to  Cbarlemont,  but  he  wrote  to  Shelbume 
'  in  the  strictest  conf '  ■  "  '  '  'i  a  desire  that  it  should  bo 
communicated  to  no  a;,  that  he  had  no  real  wish 

to  add  weight  to  L  party.     His  object  was  to 

prevent  that  party  iru.  n  support  of  Mr.  Flood's 

doctrines  which  were  nj  growi  uore  popular,  and  also  '  to 
foment  that  spirit  of  disunion  among  the  volunteers,  npon 
which  alone,'  ho  said,  '  I  found  my  hopes  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment.' The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  volunteers  were  fast 
ranging  themselves  undf^r  the  banner  of  Flood,  but  Flood  was 
Dniversally  disliked  by  the  nobility  and  persons  of  property, 
and  he  must  be  resisted  or  possibly  bought.  'It  is  my  un- 
alterable opinion,'  wrote  the  Xjord  Lieutenant,  '  that  the  con- 
cession is  but  the  beginning  of  a  scene  which  will  close  for 
ever  the  accoant  between  the  two  kingdoms,'  '  Much  time  is 
necessary  to  recover  to  the  Crown  that  energy  which  alone  can 
check  a  ferment  that  confines  itself  to  no  settled  objects,  but 
pervades  every  part  of  Ireland.'  The  one  chance  of  securing 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  lay  in  the  Irish  Parliameot. 
'The  country  is  too  wild  to  act  from  reflection,  and  till  yon 
can  oppose  Parliament  effectually  to  the  volanteers,  nothing 
can  be  done.'  Grattan  was  decided  to  stand  his  groond,  and 
confident  of  success  if  the  Government  would  support  him. 
•  Nothing  but  a  Parliament,'  repeated  Temple,  '  can  recover  the 
Government,  and  be  opposed  to  the  volunteers,'  and  he  urged 
the  Government  to  hasten  the  elections  and  summon  speedily  a 
new  Parliament.' 

The  picture  must  be  judged  with  some  allowance  for  the 
colouring  of  a  mind  which  was  always  peculiarly  prone  to 
exaggerate  difficulty  and  opposition.     In  one  respect  Temple 

'  Temple  to  Sbelboine,  Sept.  30,  OCBce.     I    know  them  throairh    tho 

Oct.   9,  28,  Dec.  2,  6,   ITBS.    These  abatracts  in  the  Luudowne  Papen, 

letters  are  not  Id  the  regolai  Qovero-  BiUi^lbuEaTa,  kA&.'^&SA.t.U'^V- 
meat  oorrespondenoe  in  the  Kecoid 
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speedily  changed  his  policy.  ^  No  terms  of  reprobation/  he 
wrote  in  October,  conld  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  the  '  execrable 
and  iniqmtoQS  publication  of  Lord  Beaachamp/  but  when  in  the 
following  month  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  annoonoedi 
it  appeared  to  him  that  both  in  policy  and  honour  a  new  course 
was  required.^ 

^The  claim/  he  then  wrote,  ^so  solemnly  made,  was  as 
solemnly  yielded  by  England,  and  the  repeal  of  the  6  G^rge  L 
was  understood  by  England  and  accepted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  in  their  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  as  a  full  and  final 
renunciation  of  all  claims  of  jurisdiction  and  of  legislation 
internal  and  external.  And  to  this  compact  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  enabled  to  pledge  his  personal  faithj  and  as  far  as 
my  testimony  could  add  to  it,  I  conceived  myself,  on  my  arrival 
here,  authorised  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  King's  servants  of 
England,  and  my  own,  that  these  concessions  should  be  main- 
tained inviolate.  It  is  now  certain,  that  notwithstanding  this 
compact  .  .  .  Lord  Mansfield  has  conceived  himself  authorised 
to  entertain  and  decide  a  cause  which  had  been  removed  into 
his  court  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.'  Such  a  measure 
might  be  legal,  but  it  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  compact  by 
which  the  right  to  bind  and  to  judge  Ireland  only  by  her  own 
laws  and  by  her  own  courts  was  clearly  yielded.* 

There  were  those  in  Ireland  who  maintained  with  Flood  that 
an  Act  of  renunciation  was  imperatively  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  Constitution.  There  were  those  who,  with  Grattan,  con- 
sidered that  such  an  Act  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  should 
not  be  conceded,  and  there  were  those  who  with  Charlemont 
and  Chief  Baron  Burgh  considered  that,  though  legally  and 
constitutionally  superfluous,  it  had  become  politically  necessary, 
as  the  only  means  of  allaying  discontent.  To  this  opinion 
Temple  had  now  come.  It  would  have  been  better  in  his  opinion, 
^  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Empire,  that  external  legislation 
(that  is,  the  right  of  directing  the  commerce  of  Ireland)  had 
been  reserved  by  England.'  But  it  had  not  been  reserved, 
and  it  remained  only  to  fulfil  religiously,  the  terms  of  the 
compact.     He  had  been  authorised  to  pledge  the  faith   of 

*  Temple  to  Sbelhnme,  Oct.  28,  Dec.  2  and  ^,  n^^. 
'  (Most  secret  and  oon/idential)  Temple  to  To^llIU&b»^^^N.^^^!VVL« 
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Gorernment,  and  liis  own,  'thai,  no  attempt  sboald  be  made  to 
tread  back  one  iota  of  concessions  already  made,  or  to  break  the 
good  faith  BO  solemnly  pledged;'  and  when  'the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  simple  repeal  was  agitated  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,'  be  bad  declared  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Government  in  England,  that 
'simple  repeal  comprised  complete  renunciation.'  But  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Mans" "  '  '  '3  policy.     '  I  owe  it  to  the 

King's  service,'  he  1  tood  clearly  that  there  is 

not  a  man  in  Irelani  ho  most  firmly  supported 

Lord  Carlisle),  who  linions  favourable  to  this 

measure  or  even  pall  t  the  only  reason  for  the 

appearance  of  a  calm    la  reland   is  persnaded  that 

England  will  explain  this  breach  ot  <  mpact.  ...  If  the  rights 
specifically  acknowledged  by  England  should  now  be  contro- 
verted (and  I  must  contend  from  the  clear  and  unequivocal  words 
of  the  Irish  address,  that  the  right  to  bind  and  to  judge  Ireland 
only  by  her  own  laws  and  by  her  own  coorts  was  clearly  yielded), 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  the  public  &ith  of  the  nation,  and 
the  private  honour  of  individuals,  are  committed.  Conceiving 
that  this  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet,  I  am  only 
alarmed  at  the  delay.'  Two  Irish  causes  are  now  before  the 
English  House  of  Lords.  If  it  should  decide  them,  '  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  effect  of  such  a  judgment  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  is  known.'  Ministers  should  consider  '  the  danger  to  which 
the  public  tranquillity  of  Ireland  is  exposed,  for  want  of  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  avowal  of  those  principles  upon  which  the  Par- 
liament of  England  proceeded  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when 
they  admitted  the  Irish  addresses  as  the  basis  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.* '  This  crisis,'  he  added, '  will  be  decisive  upon  the 
practicability  of  governing  Ireland  by  English  connection  and 
influence,  for,  as  to  an  attempt  by  force  (even  if  a  foreign  peace 
would  permit  it),  1  trust  that  the  consideration  is  too  wild  to 
have  occurred  to  any  man.' ' 

The  Government  and  Parliament  of  England  acted  frankly 

npon  this  advice,  and,  for  the  second  time,  they  consented  folly 

to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.    la  the  beginning  of  1783, 

a  rennnaation  Bill  wan  carried  wLthout  difficulty  through  the 

'  (Host  searet)  Templa  to  To'woftiena,li«i.^»AV.\"l%^. 
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British  Parliament,'  wluch  completely  set  at  rest  every  reasonable 
or  plausible  demand  of  the  party  of  Flood.  It  declared  that  the 
*  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  boand  only  by  laws 
enacted  by  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  in 
all  cases  whatever,  and  to  have  all  actions,  and  suits  at  law  or  in 
equity,  which  may  be  instituted  in  the  kingdom,  decided  by 
his  Majesty's  courts,  therein  finally,  and  without  appeal  from 
thence,  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  established,  and 
ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  ques- 
tioned or  questionable,'  and  that  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal 
finom  Ireland  shall  under  any  circumstances  be  again  decided  in 
England.  No  surrender  or  disclaimer  could  be  more  explicit 
or  more  honourable,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
made  by  England  at  a  time  of  great  national  danger,  but  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  re-establishment  of  peace  had  restored 
her  power.  When  Temple  communicated  the  news  to  the 
King's  servants  in  Ireland,  the  impression  it  made  was  very 
deep.  *  I  found  in  everyone,'  he  wrote,  '  the  strongest  im- 
pressions of  the  national  good  faith  with  which  Great  Britain 
ha^  acted,  at  a  moment  when  her  external  situation  might 
possibly  have  given  another  turn  to  her  councils.'  * 

The  Renunciation  Act  forms  the  coping-stone  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1782,  and  before  we  proceed  with  our  narrative  it  may  be 
advisable  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  order  to  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  that  Constitution — its  merits,  its  defects, 
and  its  dangers.  Much  had  indeed  been  gained— the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  judges,  the  control  of  the  army,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  Privy  Council  to  originate,  suppress,  or  alter 
Irish  legislation,  the  renunciation  of  the  power  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  legislate'  for  Ireland,  the  full  and  repeated 
acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  that  the  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland  had  alone  the  right  to  make  her  laws.  An 
Irish  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Irish  Act  of  recognition  of 
William  and  Mary,  had  established  that  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  inseparable,  so  that  whoever  was  King  of 
England  was  ipso  facto  King  of  Ireland ;  but  the  two  Legis- 

>  23  Qeorge  III.  c.  28. 

'  Temple  to  Townsbend,  Fe\>.  12,11^ 
44 
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latnres  were  now  regarded  as  independent,  co-ordinate,  and  in 
their  respective  spheres  co-equal. 

It  is  sufficiently  plain,  however,  that  this  was  not,  and  could 
not  he,  the  case.  English  Ministers  were  necessarily  dependent 
on  tlio  Support  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  that  Parliament 
alone,  and  even  apart  from  corrupt  agencies,  English  Ministers 
exercised  an  enormoua  influence  on  Irish  legislation.  The 
King's  veto  was  ob  1,  but  it  was  not  likely  to 

be  obsolete  in  Irela  it  only  be  exercised  on  the 

advice  of  hia  Mini  The  British  Parliament 

claimed  and  enjoyet  oi  wa    hing  over  and  controlling 

the  conduct  of  the  fcxecntive  vemraent,  even  in  the  exercise 
of  what  are  justly  considered  nndoubted  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  this  right,  or  at  leaat  this  power,  waa  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  wanting  in  Ireland.  Even  the  English  J'rivj 
Council,  though  it  had  lost  a!!  recognised  and  formal  control 
over  Irish  legi^tion,  still  retained  a  not  inconsiderable  influence. 
When  Bills  were  sent  over  from  Ireland  to  receive  the  royal 
sanction,  it  was  the  custom  to  submit  them  in  the  first  place  to 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  inBtracted  to 
examine  them  and  report  on  them  to  the  King's  law  officers  in 
England.  This  wheel  of  the  machine  of  administration,  indeed, 
wae  not  public,  and  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
historians,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  in- 
operative. Occasionally  mistakes  were  detected  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  Bills  which  came  over  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  then  directed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  introduce  into  the  Irish  Parliament  supplemental 
Bills  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them,  and  sometime-s,  where 
this  was  cot  possible,  Irish  Bills  were  not  retnrned.' 

Much  more  important  was  the  fact  that  there  was,  properly 
speaking,  no  ministry  in  Ireland  responsible  to  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  position  of  Irish  Ministers  was  essentially 
difierent  from  the  position  of  their  colleagues  in  England. 
Ministerial  power  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 

'  Several  examples  of  this  kind,  appear  to  have  piiocipallj  occurred  in 

talcen  from  the  boolcs  of  the  Frlvy  regWtiog  the  commercial  iQt«rcoi)t«e, 

Coancil,  will  be  foond  in  b  vaJnable  onthe  basieof  reciprooity.  Thedutiei 

article    in    the   Edinhv/f§\    Remtii,  oi  XKitxTvl^e*  ■«««  fajauimes  Incoi- 

■dprll  ia86,pp.G79,6Ba  TbenuBtakw  mcM^  C]b\E.<;^i^«&. 
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tenant  and  of  his  Chief  Secretary,  and  this  latter  functionarjr 
led  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  introduced  for  the  most  part  Grovem- 
ment  business,  and  filled  in  Ireland  a  position  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  England.  But  the  Lord 
lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  were  not  politicians  who 
had  risen  to  prominence  and  leadership  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
They  were  Englishmen,  strangers  to  Ireland,  appointed  and  in- 
structed by  English  Ministers,  and  changed  with  each  succeeding 
Administration.  The  Irish  Grovemment  was  thus  completely 
subordinated  to  the  play  of  party  government  in  England.  An 
Irish  administration  which  commanded  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  might  at  any  moment  be  overthrown  by 
a  vote  in  the  English  Parliament  on  some  purely  English 
question. 

This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  fatal  fault  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1782.  It  explains  why  the  duty  of  ^supporting 
English  Government,'  as  distinguished  from  party  allegiance, 
was  represented  by  very  honest  politicians,  as  a  maxim  essential 
to  the  safe  working  of  the  Irish  Constitution.  The  form  of 
Grovemment  was  wholly  different  from  that  which  now  exists  in 
the  firee  colonies  of  England.  In  those  colonies  the  English 
governor  holds  an  essentially  neutral  position.  He  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  years  irrespective  of  party  changes,  and 
although  on  a  very  few  points  affecting  the  Empire  at  large,  he 
receives  instructions  from  England,  he  is  not  the  real  source  or 
originator  of  colonial  legislation.  The  local  Parliament  divides 
itself  into  two  great  sections  representing  colonial  opinions. 
Colonial  parties  are  entirely  distinct  from  En^ish  ones.  The 
leaders  of  the  dominant  section  become  naturally  the  Ministers; 
and  when  one  side  of  the  House  is  discredited,  power  is  at  once 
and  without  difficulty  transferred  to  the  other.  If  the  local 
Parliament  desired  to  sever  the  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  it  would  be  a  most  formidable  instrument  in  doing  so ; 
but  as  long  as  it  has  no  such  wish,  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  under  this  system,  great  convulsions  of  opinion  and 
changes  ot  power  may  take  place,  either  in  England  or  the 
colonies,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  straining  the  con- 
nection, or  affecting  the  position  of  the  representative  of  the 
Crown.     Colonial  and  English  policy  T3Q^'9^  cm.  dctSSiSc^x^^vci^s^^ 
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and  except  on  very  rare  occasions  there  can  be  no  friction  or 
collision,  Bnt  sur^h  a  form  of  government  as  existed  in  Ireland 
most  necessarily  have  led  to  the  gravest  contest,  if  the  Irish 
Parliament  became  a  really  representative  body,  fluctuating 
witli  Ihe  fluctuations  of  Irish  opinion,  and  at  the  Bame  timo 
moving  on  English  party  lines.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  two  Legislatures  could  bo 
always  the  same,  and  would  always  vibrate  in  harmony,  and  it 
was  not  only  possible,  but  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  full  tide  of  party  feeling  wonld 
be  running  in  one  direction  in  England,  and  in  the  opposite  in 
Ireland.  Could  a  Constitution  then  subsist  under  which  an 
English  Cabinet  appointed  and  directed  the  administration  of 
Ireland? 

Under  any  circumstances  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Irish 
Parliament  free  fnim  the  contagion  of  English  party  spirit  must 
have  been  considerable.  Ireland  was  too  near  England,  and  too 
variously  and  closely  connected  with  her,  not  to  feel  her  domi- 
nant impnlses.  Some  seats  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commona 
were  at  the  disposal  of  great  English  noblemen  who  were  con- 
spicnooB  in  English  politics.  Flood,  Conolly,  and  several  of 
the  Chief  Secretaries  held  seats  at  the  same  time  in  the  Par- 
liaments both  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  close  ties  of  friend- 
ship, relationship,  and  common  education  connected  many  of  the 
leading  personages  in  the  two  countries.  Every  cause  that 
acted  powerfully  on  English  opinion  was  followed  e^erly  in 
Ireland,  and  some  of  the  questions  that  were  most  vitally 
important  to  Ireland  were  party  questions  in  England.  Irish 
viceroys  continually  represented  to  the  English  Government 
the  dangier  of  introducing  in  England  measures  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  on  account  (rf 
tbe  influence  they  were  certain  to  have  in  Ireland.  Bnt  that 
part  of  the  Constitntion  which  made  the  Executive  in  Ireland 
mainly  dependent  on  English  party  changes,  made  it  impossible 
to  keep  Ireland  permanently  external  to  English  party  divisions, 
and  in  a  reformed  Parliament  it  could  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
have  long  continued. 

I  Jiare  already  quoted  the  Duke  of  Portland's  lament,  in 
1T82,  that  he  ibaud  the  "WTiagB  view  n.Qt\wJ»^  oTi.\Ei.\wJiaioA.»a 
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in  any  way  superior  to  the  Tories ;  and  that  the  general  maxim  of 
supporting  the  King's  Government  had  taken  the  place  of  party 
allegiance.'  In  1784,  the  Doke  of  Rutland,  who  hadjust  become 
Lord  Lientenant,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Sydney  adopted 
the  opposite  view,  and  dwelt  on  it  with  great  emphasis.  He 
mentioned  that  the  addresses  to  him  on  assuming  the  government 
of  L^land  were  carried  through  both  Houses  with  the  single 
dissetit  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  had  privately  informed 
him  that  he  must  oppose  the  Administration.  This,  Rutland 
said,  showed  an  evident  intention  to  make  the  present  state  of 
English  politics  a  ground  for  opposition  in  Lreland,  and  he  adds 
that,  in  agreement  with  most  of  the  leading  people  in  Lreland, 
he  was  very  anxious  ^  to  separate  and  keep  away  every  mixture 
of  English  politics  and  party  division  from  the  conduct  of 
affairs.'  It  would  be,  he  said^  ^a  most  serious  misfortune  to 
Ireland,  and  a  great  risk  to  her  tranquillity  and  good  order,  if 
she  had  any  implication  in  the  consequences  of  those  divisions 
and  animosities  which  unhappily  prevail  in  Great  Britain.'  It 
is  impossible  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  many  considerable 
persons  in  Ireland  from  English  politics.  They  do  *  very  mate- 
rially influence  their  conduct  as  to  the  degree  of  support  and 
assistance  they  wiU  engage  to  give.'  Security  must  be  given, 
^on  very  high  terms  indeed,  that  particular  persons  shall  be 
benefited,  without  being  liable  to  disappointment  in  case  of  new 
changes  in  administration.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the 
principle  of  supporting  English  government  prevails  over  any 
other,  where  no  bias  of  interest  is  thrown  on  either  side,  and 
the  good  disposition  towards  his  Majesty's  service  is  very  gene- 
rally, and  I  believe  sincerely,  professed.'  * 

It  must  be  added  that  the  English  doctrine  that  a  parlia- 
mentary censure  carried  against  a  ministry,  or  the  defeat  of  an 
important  ministerial  measure,  must  be  followed  by  a  resignation, 
was  not  recognised  in  Ireland.  Of  this  fact  we  shall  have  more 
than  one  illustration  in  the  following  pages.  The  inferiority, 
however,  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  this  respect,  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated ;  for  it  is,  I  think, 
plain  that  a  parliament,  in  which  the  ministers  were  in  a  permit 

'  See  Yol.  iv.  pp.  548, 549. 

•  ButlaDd  to  Sydney  (confidential), T^b.JIA'l^V. 
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Qent  minority,  possessed  ample  power  of  driving  them  frora 
office.  If  an  English  roinistiy,  wliich  has  lost  the  confidence 
or  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  now 
retiree  from  office,  this  is  not  because  there  is  any  law  compelling 
it  to  do  60,  but  simply  because  the  House  of  Comraonn  exercises 
snch  a  commanding  power  in  the  State  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  govern  without  its  concurrence.  The  Irish  Parliament 
also,  under  the  Con    '      '         *  possessed  a  great  reserva 

of  coercive  power.     1  ual  Mutiny  Act  the  army 

could  not  be  snppor  le  additional  duties  which 

were  voted,  at   first  afterwards   onnually,  tho 

public  service  could  i  t  on.     The  magnitude  of  the 

hei-editary  revenue,  and  tbo  al  «  of  an  appropriation  Act, 

placed  a  much  larger  propc  of  the  revenues  in  Ireland  out 

of  the  control  of  the  Parliament  than  in  England,  and  gave 
great  facilities  for  corruption ;  but  the  hereditary  revenue  con- 
sisted mainly  of  dnties  TOt«d  in  perpetuity,  which  could  never 
be  efficiently  collected  without  the  assistance  of  Parliament.' 

These  remarks  will,  I  think,  be  Bnfficient  to  show  how 
impossible  it  wonld  have  been  to  preserve  the  Constitation  of 
1782  unchanged,  if  the  Irish  Parliament  was  so  constituted  thftt 
the  balance  of  political  power  flactaated  as  frequently  and 
decisively  as  in  England.  There  were  also  certain  other  points 
on  which  there  was  much  need  of  supplemental  legislation,  and 
which  presented  grave  possibilities  of  difficulty  and  danger.  If 
the  Irish  endeavoured  to  foster  their  industries  by  protective  or 
prohibitory  duties  on  English  goods,  they  would  be  acting  in 
perfect  accordance  with  tho  economical  notions  prevailing  in 
every  leading  country  in  Europe,  and  especially  with  tho  prece- 
dents of  English  policy.  There  was  no  treaty  arrangement 
between  the  two  countries  which  prevented  such  a  course,  but 
it  was  a  course  which  might  prove  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally dangerone  to  England.  Economically,  it  would  close 
against  English  trade  a  market  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  had  a  great  importance,  and  which  commercial  jealousy 
considerably  overrated.  Politically,  it  might  loosen  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  produce  feelings  of  alienation, 

'  See  on  thii  aobjecl  a  toidUa    «\«^«meDS.  Va  <]LiBitui'a  S^eeAei^  L 
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if  not  of  positiTO  hostility,  and  greatly  strengthen  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  France.  It  was  quite  possible  that  some 
foreign  country  might  become  more  closely  connected  with 
Ireland  than  England.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  formation  of  an  Irish  navy,  or  for  any 
participation  of  Ireland  in  the  expense  of  the  British  Navy, 
which  protected  Irish  commerce.  It  was  noticed  in  1783 
that  the  whole  navy  of  Ireland  consisted  of  bat  six  revenue 
cruisers.^ 

In  foreign  i)olicy  the  position  of  Ireland  was  necessarily 
completely  subordinate.  The  whole  subject  of  peace  and  war, 
alliances  and  cpnfederacies,  lay  beyond  her  domain.  Whenever 
the  King  of  England  made  peace  or  war,  Ireland  was  involved  in 
his  act.  A  declaration  of  war  in  London  at  once  exposed  her 
coast  to  invasion.  A  treaty  of  peace  at  once  rendered  it  secure 
and  bound  Ireland  by  its  terms.  It  was  no  doubt  technically 
true  that  peace  or  war  lay  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
but  the  Sovereign  in  these  as  in  all  other  matters  could  only  act 
by  the  advice  of  his  English  Ministers,  and  could  only  select  as 
ministers  those  statesmen  who  were  supported  by  a  majority  in 
the  British  Parliament  and  who  were  prepared  to  carry  its 
policy  into  effect.  It  was  probable  that  the  declaration  of  war 
would  be  the  issue  of  a  long  train  of  foreign  policy,  repeatedly 
discussed  and  modified  by  the  British  Parliament,  but  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  have  no  voice  in  directing  its  course.  It  was 
probable  that  the  war  would  arise  from  some  question  with 
which  Ireland  was  totally  unconcerned,  perhaps  some  commercial 
question  relating  to  parts  of  the  world  from  which  Irish  com- 
merce was  excluded.  Situated  indeed  as  Ireland  was,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  she  should  have  any  enemies  except  those 
who  were  made  so  by  British  policy,  yet  she  was  perpetually 
liable  to  be  involved  in  British  wars. 

She  had,  however,  one  power  which  might  be  very  eflScient, 
but  also  very  dangerous,  to  the  Empire.  The  actual  participa- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  common  cause  could  only  be  effected  and 
sustained  "by  the  independent  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  If 
that  Parliament,  disapproving  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war, 
desiring  to  make  its  power  felt  in  the  only  possible  way  in 

'  IrUA  Parliamentary  Bebateft^M.!!^. 
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foreign  politics,  disliking  the  Ministry  whicli  made  the  war,  or 
convinced  that  Ireland  had  no  interest  in  its  issue,  thought  fit  to 
withhold  its  assistance,  the  Empire  might  in  tho  most  critical 
periods  be  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  its  strength,  and  Ireland 
by  a  tacit  arrangement  with  the  enemy  might  be  at  peace  while 
Eogland  was  at  war.  From  a  military  point  of  view  the  impor- 
tance of  Ireland  to  England  was  very  great.  Her  geographical 
position  and  her  exc*"nnt  linrivinrs  would  make  her  in\'aluablo 
to  an  enemy.       In  she    maintained    an  army 

of  15,000  men,  w1  usually  maintained  only 

17,000  or  18,000,  ai  le  had  contributed  largely 

to  the  armies  in  the  a  ^u  r  the  Constitution  of  1 782 

this  OBSistance  was  purei^  optioimi,  uepcnding  on  the  precariooa 
and  transient  hnmoure  of  a  popular  assembly.  If  the  Irish 
Farliamctit  at  any  time  thought  fit  to  reduce  its  army  as  ex- 
cessive, it  had  full  power  to  do  so,  and  in  time  of  war  tho 
danger  that  might  result  from  the  conflicting  action  of  two 
independent  Parliaments  could  hardly  be  overrated.  In  the 
great  revolutionary  war  which  filled  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
the  English  Parliament  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  minority 
which  was  fiercely  opposed  to  the  war  and  which  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  embarrass  the  Ministry  that  conducted  it.  Such 
a  minority  had  a  considerable  and  very  injurious  moral  influence 
on  the  struggle,  but  being  a  minority  it  was  not  able  to  carry 
its  designs  into  effect.  But  if  the  majority  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament had  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  minority  in  England, 
we  should  probably  have  eeen  Ireland  neutralising  her  ports, 
withdrawing  her  troops,  forbidding  recruiting,  passing  votes  of 
censure  on  the  war,  and  addressing  the  King  in  iavonr  of  peace. 

I  I  have  nlready  abundantly  illus-  by  her  pmdent  system  of  economy  to 
tiated  tbU  fact;  but  the  following  keep  an  aimy  of  24,000  iu  pay,  of 
pfisoage,  from  a  Bpcecb  of  Burke  in  nhicli  S,000  were  sent  by  her  to  Sght 
178d,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  battles  of  Oreat  Britain  abnnd, 
the  reader.  'He  was  tony  to  say  whilM  16,000  remained  in  tbe  king- 
that  ahe  [Ireland]  at  present,  in  time  dom  for  home  defence.  She  also  sent 
oE  profound  peace,  was  ronninfr  in  33,000  recmita,  her  own  nativea  at 
debt,  her  expenses  greatly  exceeding  her  own  expense,  to  fill  Up  regiments 
her  income;  but  he  remembered  that  in  the  British  Bervice,  and  spent 
in  1753  she  had  been  able  t«  pay  off  above  600,0001.  in  Qermsny  for  tha 
a  considerable  debt,  and  had  besides  support  of  the  war.  This  was  aa 
a  surplus  of  260,0001.  in  her  treasury,  effort  from  which  England  had  reaped 
But  what  was  truly  astonishing,  and  the  greatest  advantage.'  Pari.  HitL 
be  bad  been  a  wilneea  of  it  himacU,  xxn.^&V. 
•0  eooD  after  ae  1761  she  was  eaab\oi 
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Could  it  be  questioned  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Tery 
existence  of  the  Empire  might  have  been  endangered  ? 

I  hasten  to  add  that  these  things  never  occurred.  Nothing 
is  more  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament  than 
the  discretion  with  which  it  abstained  fix>m  all  discussions  on 
foreign  policy,  and  the  loyalty  and  zeal  with  which  it  invariably 
supported  England  in  time  of  war.  Pitt,  in  introducing  the 
Union  in  1799,^  dwelt  strongly  on  the  dangers  I  have  described, 
and  represented  them  as  leading  motives  of  his  policy;  but  he 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  the  divergences  in  time  of 
war  between  the  two  Parliaments  which  he  so  gravely  feared, 
had  in  fact  never  occurred,  and  Foster  in  that  great  speech, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  argument  against  the  Union,  observed 
that '  in  points  of  peace  and  war  the  Irish  Parliament  had  never 
even  during  centuries  differed  in  opinion  from  the  British,  though 
its  power  to  do  so  had  been  as  free  and  unlimited  before  as  since 
the  Constitution  of  1782.'  On  no  point  was  the  policy  of 
Grattan  more  strongly  marked  and  more  consistent  than  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  urged  that  in  all  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  Ireland  must  unreservedly  follow  in  the  wake  of 
England.  But  it  is  the  part  of  a  prescient  statesman  to  look 
forward  to  distant  dangers  and  to  changed  dispositions.  If  the 
overwhelming  power  of  British  Government  on  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  withdrawn;  .if  in  time  of  war  party  passions  raged, 
and  factious  talent  was  in  the  ascendant ;  if  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  ceased  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  classes  that  were 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  connection,  there  were  grave  dangers  to  be 
feared.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  diangers  were  already 
vividly  present  to  the  minds  of  English  Ministers ;  and  as  early 
as  1783,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  declared  in  Parliament,  that 
they  could  only  be  adequately  met  by  *  an  incorporate  Union.'  • 

The  effect  of  the  simple  repeal  controversy  on  Irish  politics, 
was  very  pernicious.  It  prolonged  for  several  months  the  period 
of  agitation.  It  divided  the  national  party  in  Ireland,  and 
transferred  the  popular  ascendency  from  Grattan  to  a  man  of 
much  more  doubtful  purity  of  motive.  It,  above  all,  profoundly 
discredited  the  Irish  Parliament.    The  English  Act  of  Renun- 

>  Jannaij  23, 1799, 

'  Flowden,  mstarieal  Rgtiew  ofths  State  •/  Ireland  ^^2u  VI* 
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ciation  waa  accepted  aa  a  proof  that  the  reasoning  of  Flood  woa 
correct,  that  nothing  had  before  been  secnrcd,  that  the  Irish 
Parliament,  in  maintaining  the  adequacy  of  simple  repeal,  was 
betraying  the  liberties  of  the  couotry,  and  that  those  liberties 
had  once  more  been  saved  by  the  volunteers.  To  the  pressure 
exerted  by  that  body,  it  was  said,  Ireland  ultimately  owed  her 
free  trade,  the  concessions  of  1782,  and  the  final  charter  of 
1783,  and  had  ParlinmBnt,  hwn  hir  sole  representative,  no  one 
of  these  things  wo  lined.     Irish  freedom  was 

DOW  established  aa  settle  it,  but  could  it  be 

Eofely  entrusted  to  of  an  assembly,  in  which 

twenty  or  thirty  gr  -s  coidd  always  control  a 

majority  ?     Might  t  iment,  it   was   asked,  be 

induced  to  sell  to  an  its  independence,  or  even 

itfl  separate  existence  -  .-onsly  maintained  that  one 

more  great  battle  must  be  luught  before  the  Irish  Constitution 
could  be  sccitre.  The  volunteers  must  induce  or  coerce  Parlia- 
m^it  to  pass  such  a  reform  bill  as  would  make  it  a  tme 
representative  of  the  Protestant  section  of  the  nation. 

The  question  was  not  altogether  a  new  one,  nor  was  it 
exclusively  of  home  growth.  In  England,  aa  we  have  seen, 
parliamentary  reform  bad  acqnired  a  foremost  place  among 
political  topics,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  other  which  stirred 
so  strongly  the  popular  sentiment.  Chatham  had  strenuously 
advocated  it,  and  he  had  predicted  that,  '  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  either  the  Parliament  will  reform  itself  from  within,  or 
be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  without.'  The  question  was 
brought  before  the  English  Parliament  with  great  elabocstion- 
by  Wilkes  in  1776,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780,  by  the 
younger  Pitt  in  1782  and  in  1783.  Propositions  for  disfran- 
chising the  rotten  boroughs,  for  enfranchising  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  for  adding  to  the  electors  and  to  the  members 
of  the  counties,  for  annual  parliaments,  for  universal  suffrage, 
and  for  equal  electoral  districts,  had  been  eagerly  discussed  both 
in  Parliament  and  beyond  its  walla.  Powerful  democratic 
societies  had  been  formed  in  the  great  cities,  and  they  were 
already  in  close  correspondence  with  the  Irish  volunteers,  and 
extremely  anxious  to  induce  them  to  make  the  attainment  of 
parliiuneBtarj  reform  ft  capital  o\^eKA>  ot  Mb.<»x  Y^^is^.    It  was 
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obvioos  that  a  victory  in  one  country  would  accelerate  a  victory 
in  the  other,  and  the  arguments  in  &vour  of  reform  were  much 
stronger  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  Among  the  English 
reformers  who  corresponded  with  the  Irish  volunteers  were  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Price,  Cartwright,  and  Lord  Effingham. 
In  June  1782  Portland,  when  forwarding  to  the  Qovemment 
an  address  from  the  volunteer  delegates  of  Ulster,  thanking  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  concessions  that  had  been  made, 
mentions  the  appearance  in  their  resolutions  of  'some  new 
matter  respecting  the  state  of  the  representation  in  this  country, 
which  •  .  •  has  been  endeavoured  of  late  to  be  brought  into 
discussion  by  a  very  active  emissary,  who  has  come  from 
England  expressly  for  that  purpose ; ' '  but  it  was  not  until  the 
simple  repeal  question  was  raised  that  the  subject  of  reform 
acquired  real  importance.  In  March  1783  a  provincial  meet- 
ing of  volunteers  at  Cork  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  on  July  1  following,  delegates  of 
forty-five  companies  of  Ulster  volunteers  assembled  at  Lisbume, 
resolved  to  convoke  for  the  ensuing  September  a  great  meet- 
ing of  volunteers  at  Dungannon,  to  consider  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  a  more  equal  representation  in  Parliament. 

In  truth,  even  putting  aside  the  great  anomaly  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  wholly  unrepresented,  it  was  a  mockery 
to  describe  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  as  mainly  a  representa- 
tive body.  Of  its  300  members,  64  only  represented  counties, 
while  100  small  boroughs,  containing  ostensibly  only  an  infini- 
tesimal number  of  electors,  and  in  reality  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  single  patrons,  returned  no  less 
than  200.  Borough  seats  were  commonly  sold  for  2,000Z.  a  par- 
liament, and  the  permanent  patronage  of  a  borough  for  from 
8,000Z.  to  lOjOOOi.  The  Lower  Holise  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
creation  of  the  Upper  one.  It  was  at  this  time  computed  that  124 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  absolutely  nominated 
by  53  peers,  while  91  others  were  chosen  by  52  commoners.* 

'  Portland  to  Shelburne,  June  25,  at  Lisbnme  to  collect  evidence  about 

1782.  parliamentary   reform.     Proceedings 

'  Grordon*8   Hist,  of  Irelcnd,  ii.  relating  to  the   Ulster  Assembly  of 

286.     Letter  to  Henry  Flood  on  the  Volunteer  Delegates  (Belfast,  1783); 

Hepresentation  of  Ireland  (Belfast,  and  also  the  detailed  analysis  of  toe 

1783).    See,  too,  a  full  report,  by  the  Irish  representation  in  Grattan*s  LifOt 

committee  appointed  by  the  delegates  iii.  \1^\%1 , 
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It  needs  no  comment  to  show  the  absurdity  and  the  danger 
of  Buch  a  condition  of  representation.  In  Ireland,  it  is  true, 
as  in  England,  borough  inSuenco  was  not  always  badly  nsed, 
and  the  sale  of  seats,  and  the  Eystem  of  nomination,  neither 
of  which  carried  with  them  any  real  reprotwii,  introduced  into 
Farliai-nent  many  honourable,  able  and  independent  men,  who 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country. 
But  the  stato  of  the  Irish  renresentation  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  1  iparably  more  dangerous 

to  the  Constitution  ui  England  was  at  least  her 

own  mistress.     The  only  kppt  his  power  by  a 

careful  attention  to  i  .r  feeling,  and  no  external 

power  desired  to  tamper  1        lu  atntion.    But  the  relation 

of  Ireland  to  England  was  i  tHat  it  was  quite  conceivable 
that  an  Irish  parliament  might  act  in.  violent  0])position  to  the 
wiaheB  of  the  community  which  it  represented,  and  quite  possible 
tliat  an  English  minister  might  wish  it  to  do  so.  As  long  as  the 
volunteers  continued,  public  opinion  possessed  such  a  formidable 
and  o^anised  power  that  it  could  act  forcibly  on  Parliament. 
But  once  that  organisation  was  dissolved,  the  reign  of  a  corrupt 
oligarchy  must  revive.  However  independent  the  Irish  Porlia' 
ment  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  in  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  dependent  and  snbordinate 
body  holding  a  precarious  existence,  as  long  as  a  full  third  of 
its  members  were  placemen  or  pensioners,  and  as  long  as  the 
English  Minister  could  control  the  election  of  the  majority  of  ito 
members.  Some  borough  seats  were  at  the  disposal  of  bishops 
appointed  by  Government.  Some  were  in  the  hands  of  great 
English  noblemen.  It  was  only  necessary  to  secure  a  small 
number  of  great  native  borough-owners,  to  obtain  a  compact 
majority  independent  of  all  fluctuations  of  popular  feeling.  Thn 
lavish  distribution  of  peerages  had  proved  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficacious  means  of  governing  Parliament,  and  a  pamphleteer  in 
1783  reminded  his  countrymen  that  since  1762  inclusive,  the 
Irish  peerage  had  been  enriched  or  degraded  by  the  addition  of 
thirty-three  barons,  sixteen  viscounts,  and  twenty-four  earls.* 

During  the  short  Administration  of  Lord  Temple,  which 
Listed  only  from  September  1782  till  the  following  spring,  and 
'  fJeirard'fl  liigMt  oftU  Peapl*  Awerted  lJWiQ\m,\1WV6-  **• 
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corresponded  wili  the  Shelbume  Ministry  in  England,  the 
Reform  agitation  scarcely  appeared.  This  Lord  Lientenant 
was  son  of  George  Grenville,  and  with  a  doable  share  of  the 
nnhappy  temper,  he  inherited  much  of  the  industry  and  some- 
thing of  the  financial  ability  of  his  father.  He  succeeded  in 
detecting  and  punishing  several  instances  of  great  peculation  in 
administration,  and  he  announced  to  Lord  Charlemont  his  firm 
intention  of  reducing  ^  that  impolitic  and  unconstitutional  in- 
fluence which  has  been  the  bane  and  ruin  of  both  countries.' 
During  his  goTemment  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
Patrick  was  created,  and  Charlemont  was  one  of  its  first  mem- 
bers, and  a  scheme  was  adopted  for  establishing  in  Lreland  a 
colcmy  of  refugees  from  Oeneva,  who  desired  to  expatriate  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  aristocratic  revolution  which  had  just 
taken  place  in  that  city.  It  was  hoped  that  they  might  intro- 
duce into  Ireland  some  valuable  industries  and  their  excellent 
system  of  education,  and  a  sum  of  50,0001.  was  assigned  for 
establishing  the  settlement  at  a  place  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Barrow  and  the  Suir.  A  few  refugees  came  over,  but  the 
plan  ultimately  failed  on  a  dispute  about  terms.  It  is  remark- 
able as  showing  how  little  the  Irish  Government  dreaded  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  extreme  forms  of  continental 
democracy,  and  if  it  had  succeeded  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
have  brought  to  Ireland  some  men  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  French  Revolution,* 

On  the  resignation  of  Shelbume,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
coalition  of  Fox  and  North,  Temple  at  once  resigned  his  post, 
and  Lord  Northington  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  English 
politics  were,  however,  for  some  weeks  in  a  state  of  extreme  un- 
certainty and  confusion,  and  although  the  resignation  of  Temple 
was  sent  in  on  March  12,  it  was  not  until  June  5  that  he  was 
allowed  to  leave  Ireland.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  delay 
as  a  personal  injury,  and  added  that  it  was  exercising  a  most 
dangerous  influence  in  Ireland.  '  The  very  uncertain  state  of 
Grovemment  in  England,'  he  wrote,  '  has  operated  very  strongly 
upon  Irish  Government,  by  unsettling  the  confidence  and 
opinions  which  I  have  so  eagerly  laboured  to  impress/  ^  The 
Government  of  this  kingdom  sufiers  by  this  interregnum  to  an 

«  nowdexi,u.aa-21. 
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extent  which  I  cannot  deacribe,  and  which  will  matorioilj  aSect 
ite  political  aitnation.' ' 

A  dissolution,  which  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of 
Northington,  contributed  to  maintain  the  political  excitement. 
It  was  a  Bignificant  indication  of  the  relatioiis  between  tbo 
King  and  his  new  Ministers,  that  some  of  the  bishops  refused 
to  take  Iho  ordinary  course  of  placing  their  borough  patronago 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government ; ''  and  among  the  lower  classes 
a  Tory  bad  harvest,  t  commercial  depression, 

prepared  the  way  fo:  tion.     The  last  letters  of 

Lord  Temple  and  the  '  Lord  Northington  were 

fiill  of  complaints  of  e  distress.     In  November 

1782,  the  Irish  Parliament  una  i.  i  embargo  on  the  export 

of  com,  Sour,  and  potatoes,  ana  anout  six  months  later  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  complained  that  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  prices  were  so  high  that  the  industrious  poor  could  barely 
anpport  their  families  by  their  labours.  In  the  North,  oatmeal, 
on  which  the  poor  chieSy  depended  for  their  food,  in  a  short 
time  trebled  in  price.  A  proclamation  was  issaed  authorising 
the  Custom-house  officers  to  accept  bonds  for  the  high  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  foreign  ccam  imported  into  Ireland,  on  the 
understanding  that  Parliament  as  soon  as  it  met  would  pass  an 
Act  to  cancel  these  bonds ;  a  bounty  was  offered  for  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  in  several  parts  of  Ireland 
tumultuous  risings  interfered  with  the  removal  of  food,* 

Peace  had  been  signed,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  volunteer  body.  The  last  reviews  had  been  the 
most  splendid  hitherto  celebrated,  and  the  institution  had  become 
a  great  recognised  national  militia,  discharging  many  import- 
ant police  functions,  and  bringing  the  Protestant  gentry  and 
yeomanry  into  constant  connection  with  each  other.  An  at- 
tempt of  the  Administration  under  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
draw  off  a  portion  of  the  volonteer  force  into  some  newly 
organised  regiments,  called  i^'encibles,  proved  very  unpopular 
and  met  with  little  success.  Constant  interchanges  of  civilities 
between  the  volunteers  and  the  ordinary  troops  marked  the 

■  Temple  to   Townsbend,   March  *  Temple  to  North,  Haj  33,  30 

IS.    TempletoNoTth,  MajS,  1783.  PntcItmuLtioii,  Jaoe  9.    Kortbington 

'  C£ecret  and  confidential)  Jaly  4,  to  North,  Juno  10,  Sfi,   1763.    7riaA 

1783,  h'onhinglon  to  Korth.  Port.  DrUtw,Vi,^^%,^i1. 
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high  position  which  the  force  had  attained ;  and  when  the  new 
Parliament  met  in  October  1783,  another  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
volunteers  for  '  their  spirited  endeavours  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country,  and  for  their  ready  and  frequent  assist- 
ance of  the  civil  magistrate  in  enforcing  the  due  execution  of 
the  l^ws/  was  carried  through  Parliament  at  the  proposal  of  the 
Government.^  Tbe  Ministers  saw  that  it  was  inevitable,  and 
therefore  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  credit  of  proposing  it ;  and 
among  those  who  disliked  the  continuance  of  the  volunteers, 
there  were  several  who  were  prevented  from  resigning  their  posts 
through  fear  of  being  replaced  by  incendiaries.  Grattan  and 
Charlemont  had  both  been  made  Privy  Councillors,  but  when 
the  volunteers  threw  themselves  into  the  reform  agitation,  the 
relations  between  the  Castle  and  Charlemont  became  very  cold, 
and  Charlemont  was  rarely  summoned  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Council. 

Among  the  measures  which  were  annoui^ced  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  were  the  establishment  of  a  separate  post  office 
and  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland,  and  at  this  time  the  system 
of  annual  sessions  was  introduced.  Lord  North  expressed  the 
strong  dislike  of  the  Government  in  England  to  this  innovation, 
but  Northington  urged  that  it  was  generally  expected  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  appeared  to  the  King's  servants  both  useful  and 
inevitable.  It  would  accelerate  decisions  upon  appeals,  which 
were  now  confined  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
prevent  delay  in  adopting  any  new  commercial  regulations  that 
might  be  made  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  it  was  likely  to 
check  the  growing  habit  of  provincial  meetings,  which  were  jus- 
tified by  the  long  recesses  of  Parliament.  Supplies  were  accord- 
ingly henceforth  voted  only  for  a  year.* 

The  hostility  which  the  simple  repeal  question  had  created 
between  Flood  and  Grattan  became  deeper  and  deeper.  The 
dominant  idea  of  the  policy  of  Grattan  at  this  time  was  that  the 
public  mind  should  at  all  hazards  be  calmed.  Ireland,  he  con- 
tended, had  passed  through  a  period  of  violent  and  convulsive 
change,  and  there  was  great  fear  lest  the  fever  of  political 

>  Oct  14,  1783,  Northington  to      23,  Oct.  18.    North  to  Nortbington, 
North.    Irish  Pari.  Debates,  ii.  9.  Oct.  7, 1783, 

'  NortbiDgton    to    North,    Sept. 
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agitAtion  shoald  become  inveterate  ia  her  Eystem.  Nothing 
oonld  be  more  futal  to  her  new-born  liberty,  tban  that  a  body  of 
armed  men  should  constitute  theinBelvea  permanently  into  a 
kind  of  legislative  assembly,  should  dictate  measures  to  Parlia- 
ment, Bhould  overawe  Parliament  by  scarcely  disguised  menaces 
of  force.  Next  to  the  liberty  of  their  own  country,  the  first 
object  of  all  true  Irish  patriots  should  bo  the  strength  and  unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  extinction  of  all  feelings  of  disloyalty  and 
animosity  towards  E  ktion  on  the  simple  repeal 

qoeetion  had  alr^adj  ihief,  and  it  was  evident 

that  a  very  dangerous  essness  was  abroad.     A 

violent  und  sometimes  sa  had  arisen,  and  there 

were   agitators  who   songns   m   ]  popularity,   power,   and 

perhapB  reputation,  by  inflaming  the  public  mind  against 
England  and  against  the  Parliament,  at  a  time  when  a  great 
part  of  the  Protestant  population  were  under  arms,  and  when 
the  recent  triumphi  in  AiiK>nca  had  stimulated  the  republican 
elements  that  were  smonldering  in  Ulster,  The  example  of 
Flood,  and  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  volnnteera,  had  greatly 
inten&i6ed  the  spirit  of  disqnietnde.  Irish  mann&cturers,  who 
found  themselves  in  a  period  of  extreme  distress,  and  over- 
powered by  English  competition,  began  to  call  loudly  for  pro- 
tecting duties.  An  absentee  tax  was  proposed  by  Motyneux, 
and  discussed  at  much  length,  but  it  ultimately  only  found 
twenty-two  Bupporfcers."  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  an  ardent 
partisan  of  Flood,  introduced,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  a 
motion  for  limiting  the  supplies  to  six  montha.  The  language 
used  by  the  volunteers,  and  by  their  organs  in  the  press,  on 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  was  much  less  that  of  a 
petition  than  of  a  command.  There  were  loud  and  justifiable 
complaints  of  the  extravagant  mani^ment  of  the  finances. 
The  revenue,  indeed,  it  was  said,  had  in  two  years  increased 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  there  was  an 
annual  deficit  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  Ire- 
land, which  had  no  national  debt  in  1755,  bad  now  adebt  of  nearly 
two  millions.*    The  field  for  retrenchment  in  the  civil  administra- 

■  IrUk  Pari.  Dtb.  ii.  277.283.  revcnae    dnring  the  lott  two  feais 

•  Ibid.  ii.  34,  79,  81,  lOil.    Qrat.      At  100,0001.  por^ear  (p.  103J. 
ifoi  esCiDuled   the  increase  of  Um 
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tion  was  very  ample,  but  Flood  insisted  tliat  the  most  important 
retrenchment  should  be  sought  in  the  military  department,  that 
in  a  country  like  Ireland  a  peace  establishment  of  15,000  men 
was  extravagantly  and  fatally  large,  that  12,000  men  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  finances  impera- 
tively demanded  the  reduction.  He  brought  forward  the  subject 
again  and  again  with  great  pertinacity,  and  it  is  probable  that 
one  leading  object  of  the  proposal  was  to  throw  the  country  stiU 
more  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  volunteers. 

There  was  little  danger  of  Parliament  adopting  these  mea- 
sures, and  Flood  and  his  followers  were  usually  supported  only 
by  a  small  minority ;  but  the  agitation  of  such  questions  greatly 
increased  the  disquietude  of  the  public  mind.  Grattan  opposed 
the  proposition  for  reducing  the  army  with  especial  vehemence. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Irish  army,  he  said,  was  Ireland's  Qon- 
tribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  her  compensation 
for  the  protection  she  received  from  the  British  fleet.  The 
augmentation,  under  Lord  Townshend,  was  part  of  a  distinct 
compact  which  was  binding  in  honour  thou^  not  in  law.  It 
had  been  made  at  a  time  when  England  possessed  America  and 
owed  150  millions  less  than  she  owes  at  present,  when  Ireland 
had  no  trade  at  all,  and  when  her  Constitution  was  denied. 
Since  then  Ireland  had  regained  her  Constitution  and  her  com- 
mercial liberty ;  England  had  conceded  to  her  the  vast  benefits 
of  the  plantation  trade,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  had  pledged 
itself  to  stand  or  fall  with  her.  Was  this  a  period  in  which 
Ireland,  with  an  augmented  revenue,  an  increased  population, 
and  a  vastly  greater  interest  in  the  Empire,  could  honourably 
withdraw  her  old  support  ?  * 

The  sense  of  the  House  was  strongly  and  manifestly  on  the 
side  of  Grattan,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  more  than  one 
voice  urged  upon  the  volunteers  the  propriety  of  disbanding.  The 
course  adopted  by  Flood,  though  it  had  re-established  his  popu- 
larity with  the  volunteers,  had  alienated  him  from  several  of  his 
most  valuable  friends,  had  produced  a  strong  remonstrance  from 
Charlemont,  and  had  more  than  once  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Grattan.  In  October  1783,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  forces,  a  violent  altercation  broke  out 

<  Irish  Path  Del.  ^k,  10^«\Qi. 
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between  Flood  and  Grattan,  and  two  inTectives,  both  of  them  di»- 
gracefully  virulent,  and  one  of  them  of  extraordinary  oralorical 
power,  made  all  cordial  co-operation,  for  the  fiiture,  extremely 
difEcnlt.  The  interposition  of  the  House  prevented  a  dnel. 
Flood  afterwarda  very  magnanimously  occupied  the  chair  at  a 
volunteer  meeting,  when  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Grattan  was  paaaed, 
and  Grattan  long  afterwards,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Union, 
and  on  many  occosior " ' ' — "" rsation,  bore  a  high  testi- 
mony to  the  greatne  he  old  friendship  of  the 
two  leaders  was  for  e^  words  had  been  spoken 
which  could  ne>'er  b 

The  essentially  poi  lich  the  volunteers  were 

now  assuming  created  r  In  July  1783,  'a  com- 

mittee of  correspondence,"  a]  by  the  delegates  as-sem- 

bled  at  Lisbume  for  the  purpose  oi  arranging  the  forthcoming 
meeting  at  Dungannon,  wrote  to  Charlemont  asking  his  support 
and  advice.  They  b^ged  him  to  indicate  '  such  specific  mode 
of  reform '  as  appeared  to  him  most  suitable  for  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  at  thd  same  time  to  inform  them,  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  volnnteer  assembly  should  bring  within  the  range  of 
ihea  discnssions  at  Dnngannon,  such  subjecta  aa  the  propriety 
of  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  exclusion  of  pensioners, 
a  limitation  of  the  numbers  of  placemen,  and  a  tax  on  absentees. 
Charlemont  perceived  with  much  alarm  the  disposition  of  the 
force  to  attempt  to  regulate  and  perhaps  control  the  whole  field 
of  legislation,  and  he  ui^^  the  committee  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  single  question  of  reform,  and  on  this  question  to  content 
themaelves  with  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  leaving 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  exclusively  to  the  mature  deliber^ 
tion  of  Parliament.' 

The  volunteers  could  hardly  have  had  a  safer  counsellor,  and 
Charlemont,  though  by  no  means  a  man  of  genius,  exercised  at 
this  time  a  very  great  influence  in  Irish  politics.  He  was  now 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  had  inherited  hia  title  when  still  a 
child,  and  having  never  gone  through  the  discipline  of  a  public 
school,  had  spent  more  than  nine  years  in  travelling  on  the  Con- 
tinent. For  some  years  he  plunged  deeply  into  the  dissipations 
of  the  lax  society  in  Italy,  but  he  never  lost  a  sense  of  higher 
•  Haid;'B  lAfo  of  C)uiTlan<ntt,\i.^V-%%. 
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things,  and  he  brought  back  a  great  taste  and  passion  for  art,  a 
wide  range  of  ornamental  scholarship,  and  a  very  real  earnest- 
ness and  honesty  of  character.  At  Turin  he  had  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  Hume,  but  it  had  not  impaired  either  his  reli* 
gious  principles  or  his  strong  Whig  convictions.  In  Paris  he 
had  discussed  Irish  politics  very  fully  with  Montesquieu,  and 
was  struck  with  the  earnestness  with  which  that  great  philo- 
sopher recommended  a  legislative  union  with  England  as  the 
best  safeguard  of  Irish  liberty.  He  i^fterwards  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Burke,  an  early  member  of  that  brilliant  club 
which  Johnson  and  Reynolds  had  formed,  a  careful  and  dis- 
criminating student  of  the  debates  in  the  English  Parliament, 
and  then  an  almost  constant  resident  in  Ireland  and  a  leading 
figure  in  Irish  politics.  A  nervousness  which  he  was  never  able 
to  overcome,  and  which  was  aggravated  by  much  ill-health,  kept 
him  completely  silent  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  his  intimate 
circle  he  often  showed  himself  somewhat  vain  and  irresolute  and 
easily  offended ;  but  in  addition  to  his  great  eodal  position,  he 
had  personal  qualities  of  a  kind  which  often  go  further  in 
politics  than  great  brilliancy  of  intellect,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  prominent  Irish  politicians  who  had  never  stooped 
to  any  corrupt  traffic  with  the  Government. 

Like  his  contemporary  Bockingham  he  possessed  a  trans- 
parent purity  and  delicacy  of  honour,  which  won  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  a  judgment  singularly  clear, 
temperate  and  unbiassed,  a  natural  affability  of  manner  which 
made  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  conciliate  conflicting  interests  and 
characters.  He  wrote  well,  though  often  with  a  vein  of  weak 
sentimentalism  which  was  the  prevailing  affectation  of  his  time, 
and  he  threw  himself  into  many  useful  national  enterprises  with 
great  industry,  and  with  invariable  singleness  of  purpose.  He 
was  a  Whig  of  Whigs — ^with  all  that  love  of  compromise ;  that 
cautious  though  genuine  liberality ;  that  combination  of  aristo- 
cratic tastes  and  popular  principles;  that  dislike  to  violence, 
exaggeration,  and  vulgarity;  that  profound  veneration  for  the 
British  Constitution,  and  that  firm  conviction  that  every  desirable 
change  could  be  effected  within  its  limits,  which  characterised 
the  best  Whig  thought  of  the  time.  Hia  "^TOij^tt^  Vk^  \a.  ^JaRk 
province  which  waa  the  centre  of  tK©  voVoiiV«6t  TDiQ^^scsieQ^*  "^^ 
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was  <nie  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  of  ita  organisers,  and  the 
nnbotinded  confidence  of  tlie  more  liberal  section  of  the  Irish 
gently  in  his  penetration  and  his  judgment,  had  raised  him 
speedilj'  to  its  head. 

His  position  waa,  however,  now  becoming  very  difficult. 
Flood  and  Grattan,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  most  cordially 
OO-oper&tcd,  were  alienated  from  each  other,  and  both  of  them 
were  in  some  degree  alienated  from.  him.  Thonghhe  ultimately 
admitted  the  expediency  of  passing  the  Act  of  Renunciation,  and 
though  he  cordially  maintained  the  necessity  of  parliamentary 
reform,  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Flood  in 
rufiing  the  first  question,  and  in  bringing  the  second  question 
nnder  tiie  deliberations  of  an  armed  body.  Grattan  had  been 
first  brought  into  Parliament  by  Charlemont,  and  a  deep  attach- 
ment snlisistod  bulweyn  them  ;  but  a  colclncas  had  lately  grown 
np  which  soon  cnlminated  in  a  breach.  Grattan  was  now  wholly 
alienated  from  the  volunteers ;  he  would  evidently  have  gladly 
seen  their  dissolution  at  the  peace,  and  he  cordially  supported 
Lord  Northington'a  Administration.  Charlemont,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  in  arms  of  the 
volunteer  force.  He  had  more  and  more  gravitated  to  opposi- 
tion, and  he  was  in  consequence  rarely  consulted  by  the  Admi- 
nistration with  which  Grattan  was  in  close  alliance.  Grattan 
appears  to  have  done  everything  in  his  power  to  soothe  the 
irritation  of  his  friend,  and  his  letters  to  him  are  extremely 
honourable  to  the  writer ;  but  he  had  t«  deal  with  a  somewhat 
&etful  and  morbid  temperament,  and  he  was  not  able  to  suc- 
ceed. At  the  same  time  a  new  democratic  and  even  seditious 
spirit  was  rising  among  the  volunteers,  with  which  Charlemont 
had  no  sympathy  and  which  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he 
could  control,  and  a  very  singular  rival  had  lately  arisen  in 
the  North,  who  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  obtain  an  ascendency 
in  the  volunteer  body,  and  to  throw  the  whole  of  Ireland  into 
a  flame. 

Frederick  Augustus,  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Bishop  of  Derry, 

was  the  third  son  of  that  Lord  Hervey  who  was  long  chiefly 

remembered  as  the  victim  of  the  most  savage  of  all  the  satires 

of  Pope,  bat  whoeo  reputation,  has  in  the  present  century  been 

greatly  raised  b/  the  pobUcaftioo.  ot  ^ibneA  -qu^kW^i  -n«sa^\s%  \&. 
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whicli  lie  had  described  the  Court  and  politics  of  Qeorge  II. 
His  family  had  been  noted  for  their  eccentricity,  and  a  saying 
attributed  to  Chesterfield,  that  €rod  created  men,  women,  and 
Herveys,  has  been  often  repeated.^  As  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  younger  sons  of  great  families,  he  entered  the  Church 
without  the  smallest  ecclesiastical  leaning;  and  his  eldest 
brother  having  been  for  a  few  months  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  obtained  the  promise  of  an  Irish  bishopric.  In  1767 
during  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Lord  Townshend  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  He  was  translated  in  the  following  year  to  the 
enormously  rich  bishopric  of  Deny,  and  in  1779  he  inherited  an 
English  earldom  and  a  great  fortune.  Rich,  hospitable,  lavishly 
generous,  passionately  fond  of  show  and  popularity,  an  exquisite 
judge  of  art  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  general  learning  and 
abilily,  anxious  to  search  out  and  to  encourage  intellectual  merit 
wherever  he  could  find  it,*  and  quite  capable  of  playing  many  dif- 
ferent parts  with  spirit  and  distinction,  he  soon  made  himself  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  Ulster.  No  previous  bishop  in  his 
diocese  had  done  so  much  to  build,  restore,  or  embellish  churches, 
and  he  also  showed  himself  extremely  liberal  and  energetic  in 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A  new  bridge 
over  the  Foyle  was  largely  due  to  his  energy.  He  undertook 
extensive  operations  in  searching  for  coal.  He  opened  out  wild 
and  uncivilised  districts  in  his  diocese  by  roads  constructed  at 
his  own  expense.  He  built  two  great  palaces,  collected  pic- 
tures and  statues,  exercised  a  very  liberal  hospitality,  and  took 
especial  pains  to  place  himself  on  the  most  firiendly  terms 
with  the  Presbyterians.  With  the  Catholics  he  was  equally 
HBriendly.  We  have  already  caught  some  glimpses  of  the  part 
which  he  took  both  at  Rome  and  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the 
earlier  Toleration  Bill ;  and  it  was  noticed  on  the  monument  that 
was  erected  to  his  memory  after  his  death,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  the  resident  Presbyterian  minister  at  Deny 
were  both  among  the  contributors.' 

*  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  f  oand  in  an  interesting  sketch  of  his 
Lord  Townshend  and  to  Lady  Mary  history  by  the  Rev.  Glasson  Porter, 
Montague.  a    gentleman  who    has    contributed 

*  See  Burdy*8  Life  of  SkeUon  much  that  is  valuable  to  the  local 
(8kelton*s  Workt^  i.  xcvi.  xcvil.)  history  of  Ulster.     It  is  reprinted 

*  Many  particoJars  relating  to  the  txom  (hA  NortKeru  Wkw^* 
Ulster  life  of  the   Biabop  will  be 
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His  papers  have  anfortnnately  perished,  and  ne  have  ao 
means  of  ascertaining  wliether  any  real  change  had  passed  over 
his  character  and  opinions,  nhicli  may  help  to  explain  the 
Btrange  want  of  keeping  between  the  different  descriptions  or 
periods  of  his  life.  In  1779  Sholbume,  who  knew  Ireland  well, 
■  Bpoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  strong  terms  of  the  neglect  of 
duty  and  the  abuse  of  patronage  "which  were  common  among 
the  Irish  bishops,  bi '  '       '  ^  '^    t  there  were  a  few  eminent 

esceptiona — the  mosr.  r  g  Primate  Robinson  and 

the  Bishop  of  Derr  and  Hardy  the  biographer 

of  Charlemoiit,  thougU  itile  to  the  Bishop,  have 

both  spoken  in  high  terms  Jiner  in  which hedistribnted 

his  patronage  among  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  clergy  of 
his  diocese.'  But  the  most  curions  picture  of  the  Bishop,  when 
read  in  the  light  of  bis  later  career,  is  that  which  is  fnmished 
by  the  Jonmal  of  Wesley,  who,  when  he  came  over  to  Ireland 
on  bis  evangelical  mission,  fonnd  in  Lord  Bristol  a  most  cordial 
BQpport«r.  "The  Bishop,'  writes  Wesley,  describing  a  Sunday 
at  Londonderry  in  1775,  '  preached  a  judicious,  useful  sermon  on 
the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  both  s  good  writer 
and  a  good  speaker,  and  he  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
admirable  solemnity.'  A  few  days  later,  '  the  Bishop  invited 
me  to  dinner,  and  told  me,  "  I  know  you  do  not  love  our  hoars, 
and  will  therefore  order  dinner  to  be  on  table  between  two  and 
three  o'clock."  We  had  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  an  English 
pudding.  This  is  true  good  breeding.  The  Bishop  is  entirely 
easy  and  unaffected  in  his  whole  behaviour,  ezemplaiy  in  all 
parts  of  public  worship,  and  plenteous  in  good  works.'  * 

It  is  curious  to  compare  tbis  picture  with  the  emphatio 
judgment  of  ChsrlMnont,  who,  while  admitting  the  many  gene- 
rous actions  of  the  Bishop,  described  him  as  a  bad  father,  a 
worse  husband,  a  determined  deist,  very  blasphemoos  in  his 
conversation,  and  greatly  addicted  to  intrigue  and  gallantry ; 
with  that  of  Fox,  who  described  him  as  a  madman,  and  a  dia- 
bonest  one ;  with  that  of  Barrington,  who  delineated  him  at  great 
length  as  a  brilliant  but  purely  secular  and  most  nnacnipulous 

■  Pari  ffitt.  XX.  1IS4.  U.  103. 

'  CliarJemoot't      MS.      jlvt«bto-  *  ^«»Wi'«  Jvunwl,  Jnna    1,  9, 

ffrapkjfi  Hardf'a  lAJt  of  (ThorlmoKt.     lllb. 
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politician.  Jeremy  Bentham  met  him  at  Bowood  in  1781,  and 
described  him  in  his  diary  in  a  passage  which  bears  a  strong 
impress  of  truth.  '  He  is  a  most  excellent  companion,  pleasant, 
intelligent,  well-bred  and  liberal-minded  to  the  last  degree.  He 
has  been  everywhere  and  knows  everything.'  He  told  Bentham 
that  the  rectors  in  his  diocese  enjoyed  incomes  of  from  2501,  to 
1,5001.  a  year,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  wonder  and  a  shame  that 
they  shonld  be  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  so  much  wealth, 
since  scarcely  any  of  them  resided,  and  since  they  only  paid 
their  curates  *  501.  a  year,  which  is  their  own  estimate  of  what 
the  service  done  is  worth.  •  •  .  He  assumed  to  me,'  continued 
Bentham,  ^unless  I  much  mistook  him,  a  principal  share  in 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  Toleration^  Act  through  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  He  was,  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  for  going 
further  and  admitting  them  to  all  offices,  that  of  member  of 
Parliament  not  excepted.'  Lord  Shelbume,  Bentham  says, 
spoke  of  '  the  flightiness  of  Lord  Bristol,  who  he  says  is  equally 
known  for  his  spirit  of  intrigue  and  his  habit  of  drawing  the 
long  bow.  Lideed,  there  does  seem  to  be  something  of  that  in 
him.'» 

There  were  reports  that  Lord  Bristol  had  been  refused  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  had  even  aspired  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland ;  but  they  seem  to  be  attested  by  no  evidence, 
and  it  was  probably  no  deeper  reason  than  an  uncontrollable  love 
of  excitement  and  of  popularity,  that  produced  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  man,  who  was  at  once  a  great  bishop  and  an 
English  earl,  exerting  all  his  energies  to  enroll  and  arm  Irish 
volunteers,*  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them  into  collision  with 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  with  England.  At  the  assembly  of 
volunteer  delegates,  which  met  at  Lisbume  in  July  1783,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  collect  information  about  the  state  of 
representation  in  Ireland,  and  to  correspond  with  the  different 
reform  associations  in  England ;  and  the  general  meeting  of 
delegates  of  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  which  was  held 
at  Dungannon  in  the  ensuing  September,  passed  resolutions 
declaring  that,  a  majority  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  being 

I  Bentham's  Works,  x.  93,  94, 101.      purchase  of  camp  equipage.    Orat> 
*  See  the  curioiui  letter  of  the      taxi*B  L^e^Vi.l^'^^^fi^. 
Bhbop  ottering  AMistance  for  the 
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retnrtked  by  the  mandates  of  a  few  peers  and  commoners,  thab 
HouBu  was  io  no  sense  a  reprpEPiitation  of  the  people;  that  '  tho 
elective  francliise  ought  of  riglit  to  extend  to  a!!  those,  and  those 
only,  who  are  likely  to  exercise  it  for  the  public  good,'  and  that  the 
preaent  imperfect  representation,  and  long  duration  of  Parliament, 
were  intolerable  grierancea.  They  at  the  same  time  called  upon 
the  few  representatives  of  free  constitaenciea  to  refuse  to  vote  any 
bnt  ehort  bills  of  supply  •■'"  •'"''■■  "rievances  were  redressed;  , 
expressed  the  warmest  av  y  i         the  English  and  Scoteh 

reformers,  and  summon<  Innieers  of  all  fonr  provinces  to 

meet  together,  to  elect  a  couvouiion  of  delegates,  chosen  by  ballot 
from  each  county  in  Ireland.  This  convention  was  to  meet  in 
Dublin  on  November  10,  shortly  aftei  Parliament  had  aesembled 
and  while  it  was  still  sitting,  to  frame  a  plan  of  reform,  and  to 
demand  those  rights  without  which  '  the  forms  of  a  free  notion 
would  be  a  curse.' 

Neither  Chorlemont  nor  Flood  were  present  at  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  had  probably  abstained  from  policy,  and  the 
second  on  account  of  a  passing  illness.  Colonel  Stewart,  the 
member  for  lyrone,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Charlemont, 
was  in  the  chair,  but  the  inflnence  of  the  Bishop  appears  to  have 
predominated,  and  he  had  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  North.  Being  absolutely  free  from  every  form  of 
ecclesiastical  superstition,  and  the  most  emphatic  advocate  of  a 
wide  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  most  complete 
liberality  in  Church  and  State,  he  had  become  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  in  May  1784  a  most 
curious  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Deny,  expressing  '  their  perfect  approbation  of  the  liberality  of 
his  Lordship's  religious  sentiments.'  '  Christianity,'  they  proceed, 
'is  liberal,  and  he  is  the  best  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
possesses  the  most  extensive  charity  and  good-will  to  the  human 
race.  ...  As  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  .  .  .  they 
rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  giving  their  tribute  of  deserved 
praise  to  a  character  in  every  respect  so  dignified.'  'The  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,'  answered  the  Bishop,  '  which  you  ascribe  to 
me,  flows  from  the  rare  consistency  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  who 
feels  it  his  duty,  and  has  therefore  made  it  his  practice,  to 
renerate  in  others  that  inaUeniAAe  G>xetck»&  •a'^  'vmt^'-^%;i^£«si& 
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which  he  and  his  ancestors  claimed  for  themselves.  •  •  .  On  the 
great  object  which  now  centres  in  me  the  applauses  of  such 
various  and  even  contradictory  denominations  of  citizens,  I  do  own 
to  you  the  very  rock  which  founds  my  cathedral  is  less  immovable 
than  my  purpose  to  liberate  this  high-mettled  nation  from  the 
petulant  and  rapacious  oligarchy  which  plunder  and  insult  it.'  ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  on  the  Presbyterians  that  the 
Bishop  relied.  One  of  his  leading  and  most  distinctive  notions 
was  to  bring  the  Catholic  body  into  active  politics,  by  claiming 
for  them  the  elective  franchise  and  by  inducing  them  to  agitate 
for  it  themselves.  At  the  meeting  of  Dungannon  the  question 
was  already  brought  forward,  but  it  was  laid  aside  on  account 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  friends  of  Charlemont.*  From 
this  time,  however,  it  entered  into  the  programme  of  the  more 
democratic  party,  and  overtures  to  the  Roman  Catholics  emanat- 
ing for  the  most  part  from  Presbyterian  sources  became  frequent.* 

The  proposal  to  hold  a  volunteer  convention  in  Dublin  ex- 
cited the  keenest  alarm.  It  was,  in  effect,  to  set  up  at  the  doors 
of  the  legal  Parliament,  and  at  a  time  when  that  Parliament  was 
sitting,  a  rival  representative  body  emanating  from  and  supported 
by  an  armed  force,  and  convened  for  the  express  purpose  of 
directing  or  intimidating  the  Legislature  of  the  nation.  Fox 
wrote  with  great  emphasis,  that  if  such  a  body  were  suffered  to 
continue,  above  all  if  the  smallest  concession  were  made  in  obe- 
dience to  its  mandates,  the  freedom  of  Ireland  would  be  at  an  end ; 
her  boasted  Constitution  would  be  replaced  by  a  Government 
as  purely  military  as  that  of  the  Praetorian  Guards;  demand 
would  follow  demand,  and  complete  anarchy  would  be  the 
inevitable  end.^  At  the  same  time  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  the  Convention  from  meeting.  The  upper  classes 
looked  indeed  with  alarm  on  the  new  movement,  but  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  North  were  enthusiastic  in  its  favour.  Precedents 
had  been  established  within  the  last  few  years,  that  made  it 
very  difficult  to  condemn  it  as  illegal,  and  the  volunteers  had 

•  Mant*8  Church  HUtory  of  Ire-  which    Lord    Northington    sent   to 
land,  U.  692-694.  England. 

•  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,  ii.  *  Fox   to   Northington,  Nov.    1, 
100.  1783.      Fox    to    Burgoyne,  Nov.    7* 

•  See  an  example  of  thi«  in  the  1783.    OiaUwDL%  lA|e/m.V^R^VL^. 
I^n^wiati's  Journal,  Nov,  20-22,  1783» 

4d 
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BBsnmed  guch  a  position  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  repress 
them.  They  were  a  great  and  disciplined  army  comprising  all  that 
was  best  in  tho  I'rotestant  popnlation  of  Ireland,  They  had  been 
three  times  thanked  by  Parliament,  The  address  of  the  two 
HouBes  of  Parliament  in  1782  had  been  carried  to  the  Castle 
between  two  lines  of  volunteers.  A  succession  of  Lord-Lieu- 
tenants fcad  court«d  and  eulogised  them  at  a  time  when  they  were 
actnally  interfering  in  politics,  and  the  Renunciation  Act  which 
bad  just  been  carried  in  England  was  mainly  attributed  to  their 
influence.  To  prevent  them  from  now  meeting  in  convention 
wonid  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-Lientenant  be  daugerons,  or 
impoasible. 

Chailemont  was  confronted  with  that  question  which  onder 
different  forma  and  names  has  constantly  pressed  upon  Irish 
politicians,  AH  the  information  from  the  Xorth  showed  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  futile  to  oppose  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion. He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  tried  at  the  outset  to  limit  its 
functions  to  that  of  petitioning  for  parliamentary  reform  ;  bat  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  advice  would  be  taken. 
The  question  he  had  to  decide  was  whether  he  ought  to  take 
part  in  the  Convention  or  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  In  the  one  case 
he  would  conntenance  and  participate  in  a  proceeding  which  he 
regarded  aa  dangerous  and  nnconstitutional.  In  the  other  case 
it  waa  tolerably  certain  that  the  whole  management  of  the  Goa- 
vention,  it  was  possible  that  the  whole  direction  of  the  volun- 
teer force,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  of  the  moet 
dangerous  type. 

Charlemont  determined  to  accept  the  first  alternative,  to 
propose  himself,  and  to  induce  others  of  the  leading  gentry  con- 
nected with  the  movement  to  propose  themselves,  as  candidates 
for  election  in  the  Convention.  He  has  himself  stated  his 
motives  with  great  candour.  'Though  I  never  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  meeting,  yet,  aa  I  found  it  impossible  to  withstand 
the  general  impulse  towards  it,  ...  I  did  not  choose  to  exert 
myself  against  it,  especially  as  there  was  cause  to  fear  my  exer- 
tions  would  be  fruitless,  and  if  so  might  prevent  my  being  use- 
fbl  towards  moderating  and  guiding  those  measures  which  I 
could  not  with  efficiency  oi^pose,  and  directing  that  torrent 
wbicb  mipht  otherwiBB  \tsvt  swe^t  ^owu  ^  \i^(s»  'iSi.    \.^&k&. 
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upon  mature  consideration  determined  that  to  render  the  as- 
sembly  as  respectable  as  possible  was  the  next  best  mode  to  the 
entire  prevention  of  it.'  * 

The  efforts  of  Charlemont  were  in  a  great  degree  successful. 
The  Convention,  he  says,  formed  ^a  truly  respectable  body  of 
gentlemen,  for  though  some  of  the  lower  classes  had  been  dele- 
gated, by  far  the  majority  were  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
many  of  them  members  of  Parliament,  Lords  and  Commons.' 
Among  the  delegates  were  Charlemont,  Flood,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Deny.* 

The  Bishop  did  everything  in  his  power,  to  aggravate  by  his 
conduct  the  dissension  between  the  Convention  and  Parliament. 
He  was  now  accustomed  to  go  about,  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
volunteer  light  cavalry  enrolled  and  commanded  by  his  nephew, 
Greorge  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a  man  who  about  three  years  later 
was  hanged  for  a  very  aggravated  murder,  and  whose  history  had 
been  ali*eady  a  strange  illustration  of  the  utter  lawlessness  pre- 
vailing in  some  sections  of  Irish  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Mayo. 
His  mother.  Lady  Mary  Heirey,  once  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  Amelia,  and  sister  to  three  successive  Earls  of  Bristol, 
had  been  compelled  by  the  gross  ill-usage  of  her  husband  to  seek 
a  separate  maintenance,  and  became  in  later  life  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  early  Evangelical  movement,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Venn  and  of  Fletcher  of  Madeley.*  George  Robert, 
their  eldest  son,  was  educated  at  Eton ;  he  connected  himself 
by  marriage  with  the  great  families  of  Leinster  and  Conolly ; 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  was  presented  at  the  French  Court, 
wrote  both  prose  and  verse  with  some  grace,  and  concealed 
under  the  appearance  of  a  well-bred,  polished,  and  almost  ef- 
feminate gentleman,  a  character  reckless  and  savage  to  the 
very  verge  of  insanity.  He  was  soon  noted  as  one  of  the  best 
shots,  one  of  the  most  desperate  duellists,  and  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  bullies  in  the  West,  and  a  crowd  of  stories  are  told  of 
the  savage  animosity  and  the  brutal  insults  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  enemies,  and  of  the  terror  which  he  excited  in  the  wild 

>  Hardy's  Life  qf  Charlemont^  iL  *  Life  of  the  Omntea  qf  EunHng" 
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oonntry  in  whicli  lie  lived.  Among  many  other  Etrange  freaks, 
he  was  accuetomed  to  hunt  the  fox  in  the  deadest  hours  of 
the  night,  to  the  terror  of  the  superstitious  peasantry,  who,  as 
the  chaee  swept  by  and  as  the  red  gleam  of  the  torches  flashed 
through  the  darkness,  imagined  that  hell  had  broken  loose  and 
that  demon  hunters  were  infesting  the  land.  In  consequence  of 
&  fierce  family  quarrel  he  seized  upon  his  father  and  kept  him 
for  five  months  in  strict  confinement  in  his  house  at  Rockfield, 
under  the  guard  of  200  or  300  ruffians  who  followed  his  for- 
tnnea,  and  many  of  whom  had  escaped  from  gaol.  Cannon  wero 
ounmted  around  the  house ;  all  communications  were  cut  off; 
althoQgh  the  younger  brother  obtained  without  difficnlty  a 
writ,  the  sheriff  did  not  dare  to  execute  it,  and,  at  last,  when 
the  assizes  were  heing  held  at  Caatlebar,  George  Robert  Pita- 
gerald  appeared  of  his  own  accord  in  the  court  house,  and 
calmly  took  his  place  among  the  grand  jurors  of  the  county. 
The  audacity  of  the  proceeding,  however,  proved  too  great.  The 
younger  brother  was  present,  and  at  his  request  the  jndge 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Fitzgerald,  who  was  tried,  fonnd  gnilty, 
and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  to  a  heavy  fine. 
As  was  generally  expected,  he  did  not  lie  long  in  prison.  Pistols 
were  conveyed  to  him.  He  soon  in  broad  daylight  escaped,  re- 
turned to  Bockfield,  which  lay  about  three  miles  fix>m  Castlebar, 
and  caused  the  cannon  which  defended  his  house  to  bo  fired 
several  times  in  honour  of  his  release.  The  younger  brother 
ui^;ed  upon  the  sheriff  the  necessity  of  executing  the  writ,  but 
was  informed  that  without  the  assistance  of  regular  troops  such 
an  enterprise  was  hopeless,  and  Fitzgerald  not  only  remained 
at  large,  but  exercised  a  general  terrorism  over  the  whole 
country. 

He  soon,  however,  by  his  own  reckless  imprudence,  fell 
within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  About  three  weeks  aft«r  his  es- 
cape from  Castlebar  he  ventured  to  Dublin  in  the  company  of  his 
iather,  and  was  there,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  brother,  and  on 
the  information  of  his  father,  arrest«d  and  committed  to  prison. 
He  obtained  a  writ  of  error,  but  the  King's  Bench  affirmed  his 
sentence,  and  he  lay  in  con6nement  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  when  bad  health,  uid  inS.ueiica  io.  h.\^h  quarters,  procured 
bis  release.     At  the  end  ot  1JlartWl?i^,  V)ti6  K."0««rti!S3-iii!SMari!*. 
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reoommended  him  for  pardon.^  He  appears  to  have  speedily  gone 
to  his  uncle  at  Deny,  and  to  have  thrown  himself  actively  into 
volunteering,  and  in  May  1784,  little  more  than  a  year  after  his 
release  fix>m  prison,  through  the  influence  of  the  Bishop,  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Londonderry.* 

Accompanied  by  the  troop  of  dragoons  commanded  by  this 
singular  personage,  the  Bishop  of  Deny  entered  Dublin  in 
November  1783  in  royal  state.  Dressed  entirely  in  purple,  with 
diamond  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  and  with  long  gold  tassels 
hanging  from  his  white  gloves,  he  sat  in  an  open  landau 
drawn  by  six  noble  horses  caparisoned  with  purple  ribands. 
The  dragoons  rode  on  each  side  of  his  carriage,  which  proceeded 
slowly  through  the  different  streets  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large 
crowd  till  it  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Parliament  House,  where 
a  halt  was  called,  and  a  loud  blast  of  trumpets  startled  the  as- 
sembled members.  Several  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
tumult  flocked  from  curiosity  to  the  door,  and  the  Bishop 
saluted  them  with  royal  dignity.  The  volunteers  presented 
arms ;  the  bands  played  the  Volunteer  March ;  and  then,  with 
a  defiant  blast  of  trumpets,  the  procession  proceeded  on  its  way. 
The  Bishop  was  highly  elated.  He  imagined  that  he  would  be 
elected  president  of  the  Convention,  and  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained a  real  design  of  heading  a  rebellion.  ^  We  must  have 
blood,  my  lord,  we  must  have  blood ! '  he  once  exclaimed  to 
Lord  Charlemont.* 


'  See  the  memorial  of  Charles 
Lionel  Fitzgerald  to  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle (Sept.  24,  1781),  and  the  letter 
of  G.  R.  Fitzgerald  to  the  same, 
Jan.  26, 1781,  Irish  State  Paper  Office. 
Two  of  Fitzgerald's  letters  from 
prison  are  preserved  in  the  miscel- 
laneoQS  correspondence,  Irish  State 
Paper  Office;  and  his  very  curious 
memorial  to  the  Government  in  1783, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  the 
Irish  Record  Office,  Entries  of  Civil 
Petitions.  See  also  The  Cote  of  O.K 
FUzgeraldf  impartially  conridered, 
itith  Anecdotes  of  hu  Life  (1786) ;  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  W.  Eden,  hy 
a  Member  of  the  Roehfield  Legion 
commanded  hy  G.  R,  Fitzgerald;  and 
»  cnrioQs  life  ot  Fiti^erald  pabliBhod 
Id  1786. 


'  Mant*8  History  of  the  Irish 
Chvreh,  ii.  693. 

'  Haidy^B  Life  of  Char lemont.  Rar- 
rington's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
Nation,  ocvii.  xix.  Fitzgibbon,  many 
years  later,  in  reviewing  this  period  of 
Irish  history,  while  speiUdng  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  Government  of  such  a 
military  CX>nvention  as  that  of  1783, 
made  the  following  remarkable  admis- 
sion :  *  In  that  Convention  I  wiU  ven- 
ture to  say  there  was  not  a  single 
rebel ;  there  was  not  a  member  of  it 
who  would  not  willingly  have  shed  his 
blood  in  the  defence  of  his  Sovereign 
and  of  the  Constitution.' — Speech  of 
Earl  of  Clare,  February  19, 1798  (Dub- 
lin, 1798),  p.  80.  I  believe  this  was 
certainly  not  true  of  the  Bishop  of 
Dcrry, 
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Fortnnatolr,  however,  for  the  peace  of  the  countiy,  tho 
great  m»jurilj-  of  the  Convention,  which  as.scmb!ed  in  Dublin 
on  NoYciiibLT  10,  were  men  of  a  very  different  stomp  from  the 
warlike  Bishop.  To  his  great  disappointment  Charlemont  waa 
elected  (he  chainnan,  and  though  the  Convention  contained 
Bome  demagogues  and  incendiaries,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  character  and  position,  and  contained  eeveral 
experienced  and  constitution  '  ""  'ans,  who  had  been  induced 
by  Charlemont  to  offer  the  aa  delegates  for  the  express 

purpose  of  moderating  its     ro*  gs,  and  also  some  warm 

fiiends  or  the  Government,  wi  rately  laboured  to  perplex 

its  debates  by  divided  counsels  and  multiplied  propositions.'  The 
meeting  was  first  held  in  the  Exchange,  but  was  afterwards  ad- 
journed to  Iho  Rotunda.  Having  endeavoured  to  justify  their 
proceedings  by  a  resolution  that,  '  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  required  by  the  statute  law  to  carry  arma  and 
have  the  nse  of  them,  and  are  not  by  their  compliance  with  the 
law  excluded  from  the  exereise  of  their  civil  rights,'  and  having 
asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  their  attachment  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  to  the  Constitution,  they  proceeded  to  the  great  task 
of  drawing  np  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  county  was  appointed  to  frame  a  plan  for 
the  approbation  of  the  Convention,  but  little  progress  was  made 
till,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  person,  Flood,  who  was  not 
on  the  committee,  was  called  in  as  an  assessor.  His  practised 
eloquence  and  great  constitutional  knowledge  soon  obtained  a 
complete  ascendency.     The  Bishop  more  than  once  endeavoured 

member  for  Wexford,  for  tbe  plice 
ot  registrar  o(  deeds,  Be<aya,'Hi« 
private  cbaiacter  sod  pablio  conduct 
cnmnuuid  uoivenal  esteem.  He  has 
given  the  most  decided  uid  coidiAl 
aupport  upon  all  oacaaions  to  my 
admin Utrfttioa.  .  .  .  Hie  teal  like- 
wise induced  him  to  kttend  the  Con- 
ventioD,  ot  which  be  wu  ohofen  a 
memtier,  where  he  exerted  hil  efforts 
consUntlj  to  check  and  control  the 
mischievoiu  tendency  ot  measoRt 
proposed  there,  and  to  support  what 
might  be  the  wisbea  of  too  Qorem- 
meiA:  — ^oA^mn^^na,    ta     ajdne]'. 


'  'The  next  rtep  naa  to  try  by 
means  ot  onr  friends  in  I  his  assembljr 
[lie  Convention]  to  perplex  its  pro- 
ceedings and  to  create  confusion  in 
tbeir  deliberations,  in  order  to  bring 
their  meeting  into  contempt  and  to 
create  a  neceuity  of  IM  diasolviog 
Itself.  This  method  had  consider- 
able etCrxt,  Tboy  arc  strongly  em- 
faarrassed  by  a  maltiplicitj  ol  plans, 
and  are  much  alarmed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  claiming  a  right  to  vote.'— 
Northington  to  Fox,  Nov.  17,  1783; 
OmUB'i  Zi/'e.iii.  130,  131.  In  the 
begioDing  of  1781  Sorttiingtou  t«- 
oommeactod  vei;  strongly  Ogle,  Uw 
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to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  Catholic  franchise,  but 
Flood  and  Charlemont  opposed  him,  and  thoagh  he  met  with 
considerable  support  he  was  defeated.^  A  proposition  to  re- 
commend vote  by  ballot  was  rejected  after  some  debate,  and  at 
last,  after  three  weeks  of  deliberation,  a  very  comprehensive 
plan  of  reform  drawn  up  by  Flood  was  agreed  npon.  Charle- 
mont and  the  five  other  borough  proprietors  who  sat  in  the 
Convention,  declared  their  readiness  to  surrender  their  patronage. 
At  length,  on  November  29,  1783,  the  preliminary  measures 
being  all  accomplished,  Flood  proposed  that  he  and  such  other 
members  of  Parliament  as  were  present,  should  at  once  proceed 
fix)m  the  Convention  to  the  Parliament,  and  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  of  reform  corresponding  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  that '  the  Convention  should  not  adjourn 
till  the  fate  of  the  motion  was  known.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  assert  more  strongly  the  position 
of  the  Convention  as  a  kind  of  rival  Legislature,  and  to  bring  it 
more  directly  into  conflict  with  the  Parliament.  Charlemont 
greatly  disapproved  of  the  step,  and  he  would  gladly  have  sent 
down  the  Volunteer  Bill  to  the  different  counties  to  be  recom- 
mended by  public  meetings  and  petitions;  but  Flood  would 
admit  no  delay,  and  his  influence,  supported  by  that  of  the 
Bishop,  swayed  the  meeting.  That  night  he  appeared  with 
several  other  members  of  the  Convention  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  volunteers,  and  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  his  Reform  Bill.  In  substance,  the  Volunteer 
Reform  Bill  was  much  less  extreme  than  the  schemes  of  reform 
which  about  this  time  were  recoiomended  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  other  reformers  in  England.  It  proposed  to  restrict 
the  right  of  voting,  except  in  the  case  of  electors  who  possessed 
freehold  or  leasehold  property  of  20Z.  a  year,  to  men  who  had 
actually  resided  in  the  constituency  six  months  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding twelve ;  to  throw  open  the  decayed  boroughs  by  extend- 
ing their  franchise  to  the  neighbouring  district;  to  annul  by 

'  '  The  Bishop  again  renewed  the  speeches  and  aoqniescence,  appeared 

Catholic  qaestion,  in  which  he  was  already  to  indicate  the  approach  of 

warmly  supported  by  many  of  the  that  strange  madness  by  which  they 

Connaaght  and  by  some  of  the  Man-  were,  not  long  after,  actuated.' — Cluur- 

ster  delegates,  while  even  a  few  of  lemoul's  M8,  Auto6io^Ta]i^« 
tbe  Northern    dissenters,    by   their 
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Act  of  Parliament  the  by-laws  by  which  any  corporation  had 
contracted  the  right  of  franchise ;  to  give  votes  ia  all  Protests 
ants  resident  in  any  city  or  borough,  who  possessed  freeholds 
or  leaseholds  of  a  specified  value  and  duration ;  to  incapacitate 
all  who  held  pensions  during  pleasure  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  to  compel  every  member  of  Parliament  accepting  a  pen- 
sion for  life,  or  any  place  under  the  Crown,  to  vacate  his  seat 
and  submit  to  a  no""  "1""*=-™  ■  *-  "Hige  all  members  to  awear 
that  they  had  not  gi  heir  scats;  and  finally  to 

limit  the  duration  of  ■ee  years. 

The  prospects  of  were  soon  seen  to  be  hope^- 

less.     It  asked  at  least  tv>u-  :    he  members  of  the  House 

of  Commons  to  make  a  sacrince  ol  power,  privilege,  or  money, 
Bucli  na  no  Legislature  or  ascendant  caste  has  ever  consented  to 
make,  except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity  or  of 
esi:reme  enthusiasm,  and  it  asked  them  to  do  this  at  a  time 
when  they  had  every  motive  to  strengthen  them  in  their  re- 
sistance. A  large  proportion  of  the  Convention,  inclading  its 
president,  were  notoriously  half-hearted,  or  hostile  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. Many  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Ireland,  and  among 
them  the  chief  author  of  the  Constitution  of  1782,  were  utterly 
opposed  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  The  language  and 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry ;  the  Catholic  question  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  arena  of  Irish  politics ;  the  violence  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  press,  had  disturbed,  irritated,  and  divided 
the  nation.  The  natural  pride  of  Parliament  was  aroused  by 
the  encroachment  on  ita  prerogativp.  The  elections  were  just 
over,  and  they  had  on  the  whole  been  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  was  infiexibly  opposed  to  all  conces- 
sions to  the  Conven^on.  Yelverton,  who  was  Attorney-General, 
in  a  speech  of  great  power  moved  that  the  House  should  refuse 
even  to  take  the  Bill  into  consideration,  as  it  originated  with 
an  armed  body,  and  was  an  attempt  to  compel  Parliament  to 
register  the  edicts  of  another  assembly,  and  to  receive  proposi- 
tions at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Flood  answered  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  never  mentioned  the  volunteers.  They  came 
88  members  of  Parliament  to  present  a  regtdar  Bill  in  regular 
form.  Would  the  House  receive  it  from  them?  Under  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Hoobs  \«A  conEfcu\jsA.-wifiosKi.  5ffiiR»»q 
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to  take  a  Reform  Bill  into  consideration.  The  anomalies  and 
abuses  of  the  representation  were  glaring  and  notorious.  Peti- 
tions from  many  counties  showed  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  the 
subject.  Would  Parliament  refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the 
grievance  ?  He  and  his  friends  had  not  introduced  the  volun- 
teers into  the  debate,  but  as  they  were  introduced,  he  would 
not  shrink  from  defending  them.  He  recapitulated  with  great 
power  their  services  to  the  Constitution,  reminded  the  House 
how  largely  Parliament  in  its  political  struggle  had  rested  upon 
them,  and  asked  whether  it  was  Parliament  or  the  volunteers 
who  had  changed.  A  positive  Act  directs  that  every  Protestant 
in  Ireland  is  to  bear  arms,  and  '  because  one  man  fulfils  more  of 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  than  another,  should  he  enjoy  less  of  a 
citizen's  privilege  ? ' 

The  debate  was  continued  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  it  ter- 
minated'in  the  House  refusing  by  157  votes  against  77  to  receive 
the  Bill.  A  resolution  moved  by  the  Attorney-General,  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  ^  become  necessary  to  declare  that  this  House  will 
maintain  its  just  rights  aod  privileges  against  all  encroachments 
whatever,'  and  an  address  to  the  King  moved  by  ConoIIy  assert- 
ing the  *  perfect  satisfaction '  of  the  House  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  determination  to  support  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
were  then  carried.  Grattan,  in  a  few  conciliatory  words,  sup- 
ported the  proposition  to  consider  the  Bill  upon  its  own  merits, 
but  he  voted  silently  for  the  ensuing  resolution.* 

This  memorable  night  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  political 
influence  of  the  volunteers.  There  were  not  wanting  indeed 
among  them  wild  spirits  who  would  have  gladly  pushed  matters 
to  extremity,  but  Charlemont  strained  his  influence  to  the 
utmost  and  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Convention. 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  took  place  on  Saturday 
night,  and  Charlemont  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  the  Con- 
vention, in  spite  of  their  previous  resolution,  to  adjourn  to  the 
ensuing  Monday.  On  Sunday  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  own 
friends,  and  they  agreed  together,  that  the  Convention  must  be 
dissolved.      On  Monday  the  1st  and  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of 

'  Irish  Pari.  Debates^  ii.  225-264.  Jonmalt^  however,  and  also  a  letter 

The  numbers  in  the  first  division  are  of  Lord  Northington  (Nov.  30, 1783)% 

giveD  erroDeoualy  in  the  Pari.  2M-  give  them  8A\Xk\tki<^\ieaXK 
Ai^ai  as  168  to  49.    The  Gmmom* 
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Docamber  the  ConvPntion  again  met,  and  Flood  fully  supported 
Charlemont  in  advocating  moderation.  The  Bishop  of  Deny 
and  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  who  represented  the  more  democratic 
party,  were  both  present,  and  the  debate  appears  to  have  been 
fall  and  dignified.  It  was  agreed  to  take  no  formal  notice  of 
tJie  recent  proceedings  in  Parliament.  A  resolution  was  passed 
asserting  anew  the  manifest  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform. 
The  delegates  agreed        f(  '    '  i    plan  of  reform  adopted  by 

the  Convention  to  thuu  cts,  and  to  endeavour  by 

public  meetings,  pe  us   to   members,  and  the 

publication  of  abuses  Ui  u  t  a  great  weight  of  civil 

support.  The  Convention  tUou  proc  eded  to  adjourn  sine  die. 
One  nf  its  last  acts  was  an  address  to  the  King,  which  was  com- 
posed and  moved  by  Jlood,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  its 
defence  before  the  bar  of  history.  In  this  remarkable  document 
'the  delegates  of  all  the  volunteers  of  Ireland'  begged  'to  ex- 
press their  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  person,  family,  and  Government, 
and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  perpetual  connectiou  of 
his  Majesty's  crown  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
to  offer  to  his  Majesty  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  support  of  his 
Majesty's  rights,  and  of  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
Empire ;  to  assert  with  an  humble  but  an  honest  confidence  that 
the  volunteers  of  Ireland  did,  without  expense  to  the  public, 
protect  his  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland  against  his  foreign 
enemies  at  a  time  when  the  remains  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
this  country  were  not  adequate  to  that  service ;  to  state  that 
through  their  means  the  laws  and  police  of  this  kingdom  had 
been  better  executed  and  maintained  than  at  any  former  period 
within  the  memory  of  man,  imd  to  implore  his  Majesty  that 
their  humble  wish  to  have  certain  manifest  perversions  of  the 
parliamentaiy  representation  of  this  kingdom  remedied  by  the 
L^pfilatnre  in  some  reasonable  degree,  might  not  be  imputed  to 
any  spirit  of  innovation  in  them,  but  to  a  sober  and  laudable 
desire  to  uphold  the  Coustitntion,  to  confirm  the  satisfaction  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  perpetuate  the  cordial  union  of 
both  kingdoms.'  ' 

'  See  Or&ttBD'g  iVfl,  ill.  169-162;  CoDTentioo   in    a   pampblet,  called 

SBTdj'B  Life  of  ChaTlemont,  ii.  133-  Prvceedingi  </  tie    Veliaagtr  Dele- 

1*2;  CharletKtmt  Paper*.    There  w  *k  (otei  o/  l-KXand  tJ.'\W^,  mA  «ba  in 

fail  report  of  the  proceecUi^  ot  ft»  ttkft    H*«>nAo,»    JowwA  fe«  ■«'&> 
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The  Yolnnteer  Conyention  was  peacefully  dissolved,  bat  in 
tbe  March  of  the  following  year  Flood  again  brought  the  Reform 
Bill  before  Parliament.  It  was  supported  by  petitions  fix)m 
twentyndz  counties.  It  was  introduced  and  defended  with  a 
moderation  that  could  hardly  offend  the  most  sensitive  politician, 
and  theie  was  no  parade  or  menace  of  miUtary  force.  As 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  Parliament  where  the  Govern- 
ment was  hostile  to  reform  and  where  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  represented  nomination  boroughs,  it  was  rejected 
almost  with  contempt.  The  House  did  not,  it  is  true,  as  on  the 
former  occasion  refuse  leave  for  its  introduction,  but  it  was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  seventy-four.' 
From  that  time  the  conviction  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of 
many  that  reform  in  Ireland  could  only  be  effected  by  revolution, 
and  the  rebellion  of  1798  might  be  already  foreseen. 

So  ended  a  most  unhappy  episode  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
The  divisions  among  the  reformers  had  paralysed  their  force, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  best  judges,  the 
creation  of  a  Convention  and  the  attempt  to  dictate  measures 
to  Parliament  were  gross  political  errors.  There  have  always, 
however,  been  a  few  writers  who  have  in  this  controversy 
adopted  the  side  of  Flood,  who  have  maintained  that  if  Grattan 
had  not  stood  aloof  and  if  Gharlemont  had  been  truly  in  earnest, 
the  volunteers  might  have  forced  a  reform  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  transcendant  importance  of  making  the  Irish 
Parliament  a  really  representative  body  outweighed  the  great 
danger  and  evil  of  the  precedent  that  would  have  been  created. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  the  brilliant  Irish  historian  of  the  period, 
adopted  this  view,  and  it  was  strongly  supported  by  another 
writer  whose  name  will  have  greater  weight  with  English 
readers.  Jeremy  Bentham  lived  at  a  time  when  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  volunteer  movement  was  still  vivid,  and  he  appears 
to  have  paid  special  attention   to  its  history.     He  described 

BBTtington^RiseandFaUo/thelriih  of  the  opposite  party.    As  a  matter 

ydtion,  c.  xix.)  has  grossly  misre-  of   fact  the    debate  extended  over 

presented  the  closing  ncenes  of  the  two  days,  and  Flood,  the  Bishop  of 

Convention,  accusing  Gharlemont  of  Deny,  and  aU  the  other  more  oon- 

having  come  to  the  Hall  before  the  spicooos  members  of  the  Convention 

usual  hour  on  Monday,  the  lst>,  with  were  present. 

bis  own  friends,  and  adjoamed  the  ^  IrisK  PcurU  I)«b«  ^fi^  '^~^^^&- 

Convention  Hne  die  before  the  arrival  M 
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the  condoct  of  the  volonteer  organieation  during  five  tronbloiu 
years  aa  one  of  the  veiy  best  illustrations  in  history  of  the  high 
qualities  of  patriotism  and  self-control  that  are  produced  in  a 
self-governed  democracy.  They  '  exalt«d,'  he  said,  '  the  average 
mass  of  public  and  privato  felicity  in  Ireland  to  a  pitch  unknown 
before  or  since,  and  as  at  once  a  cause  and  a  couBequence  of  it, 
public  and  private  virtue.'  '  Commercial  emancipation  and 
parliamentary  cmanci  i  j  wishes  of  almost  every- 

body .  ,  .  and  noth  '  ■«  evident  than  that  but  for 

the  armed  association  have  been  accomplished.' 

The  pressure  of  the  C  le  1     nks,  was  '  the  only  means 

by  which  any  constitutional  rei  ould  have  been  effected,' 

and  he  attributes  it  wholly  to  tne  half-heartedness  of  Charle- 
mont,  of  Grattan  and  their  party,  tbat '  Mr.  Grattan's  great  and 
worthy  rival  Flood '  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  reform.' ' 

The  qneation  is  not  susceptible  of  any  positive  solntion,  and 
the  difficulties  on  all  sides  seemed  nearly  insuperable.  The 
experience  of  all  countries  shows  that  a  monopoly  of  power,  as 
complete  aa  that  which  was  possessed  by  a  small  group  of  borough 
owners  in  Ireland,  is  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  broken  down  except 
by  measures  bordering  on  revolution.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
would  never  have  been  carried,  but  for  an  agitAtion  which  con- 
vinced the  most  enlightened  statesmen  that  the  country  could 
not  be  peacefully  governed  on  any  other  condition.  Yet  the  Eng- 
lish monopoly  before  1832  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  that  Irish 
Parliament,  in  which  mere  than  two-thirda  of  the  representatives 
were  nominated  by  individual  patrons,  and  a  majority  were  de- 
pendent on  a  few  great  families.  Corruption  ever  follows  mono- 
poly as  the  shadow  the  substance,  and  where  political  power  was 
concentrated  in  so  few  hands,  party  management  necessarily 
resolved  itself  into  personal  influence.  The  Protestant  yeomanry 
of  the  North,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  found 
themselves  either  unrepresented  or  most  inadequately  repre- 
sented ;  and  these  classes,  who  comprised  mosi  of  the  intelli- 
gence, and  a  great  preponderance  of  the  property,  of  the  country, 
mainly  constituted  at  this  time  both  the  volunteers  and  the 
reformers  of  Ireland,' 
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To  create  popnlar,  but  at  the  same  time  purely  Protestant, 
institations  was  the  aim  of  Gharlemont  and  Flood,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  volunteer  organisation  appears  to  me  to  show 
that  the  ascendant  caste  had  attained  a  level  of  political  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  which  fully  fitted  it  for  increased  political 
power.  Beyond  this  Flood  and  Charlemont  refused  to  go.  To 
place  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  vast,  ignorant,  and 
turbulent  Catholic  peasantry  would,  they  maintained,  be  an 
act  of  madness  which  would  imperil  every  institution  in  the 
country,  shake  property  to  its  very  basis,  and  probably  condemn 
Ireland  to  a  long  period  of  anarchy.  I  have  already  quoted  the 
remarkable  letter,  in  which  as  late  as  1791  Gharlemont  pre- 
dicted that  a  full  century  was  likely  to  elapse  before  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  political  power ;  ^ 
and  in  his  comments  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
1783,  he  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  with  great  clearness. 
*  Every  immunity,'  he  wrote,  'every  privilege  of  citizenship 
should  be  given  to  the  Catholics  excepting  only  arms  and  legis- 
lation, either  of  which  being  granted  them  would,  I  conceive, 
shortly  render  Ireland  a  Catholic  country,  totally  break  its  con- 
nection with  England,'  and  force  it  to  resort  to  the  protection  of 
France  or  Spain.*  Flood,  as  we  have  seen,  held  very  similar 
opinions,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  partly  in  order  to  divert 
the  volanteers  from  taking  up  the  Catholic  question  that  he 
pushed  on  so  strenuously  the  question  of  reform.  A  democracy 
planted  in  an  aristocracy,  popular  institutions  growing  out  of  an 
intelligent  and  ascendant  class,  formed  their  ideal,  and  the  me- 
mory of  ancient  Athens  with  its  democracy  of  30,000  free  citizens 


criteria  of  conseqaence,  the  members 
of  the  Convention  were  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  possessed  an  equal  inte- 
rest in  the  public  welfare  as  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
.  .  .  There  cannot  be  a  more  irre- 
fragable argument  in  favour  of  a 
reform  of  Parliament  than,  origi- 
nating with  the  people,  that  it  should 
be  embraced  by  almost  every  man  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  kingdom, 
except  the  individuals  whose  respec- 
tive interests  and  usurpation  were 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  a  more 
equal  representation.*  *The  Yolan- 
teer  Be  form    Bill,*  Bays  the   same 


writer,  'was  neither  fraught  with 
speculative  principles  nor  new-fangled 
doctrines ;  it  dealt  neither  in  experi- 
ment nor  innovation,  and  though 
possibly  not  the  best  that  human 
wisdom  could  devise,  yet  at  least  it 
must  have  had  some  exceUendes  to 
recommend  it,  from  the  almost  unani- 
mous applause  that  awaited  it  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.* — 
Hintary  of  the  last  Seuion  of  Parlia- 
mentt  by  a  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  (Dublin, 
1784),  pp.  9, 10. 
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rising  above  a  vast   population  of  unrepresented  slaves  iras 
probably  present  to  many  minds. 

Such  a  reform,  they  maintained,  wonld  have  at  least  placed 
the  Irish  Parliament  on  a  secure  basis,  made  it  a  real  represen- 
tative of  the  intelligence  and  pro]>erty  of  Ireland,  put  an  end  to 
the  inveterate  system  of  corruption,  and  called  the  action  of  party 
government  into  full  and  healthy  pla.y.  The  reanlt  may  appear 
to  sbow  that  it  woald  have  been  wisn  at  almost  any  hazard,  and 
without  any  delay,  if  possible,  to  have  at  this  time  forced  a  large 
info  si  on  of  the  popular  element  into  Parliament,  but  the  result  ia 
a  leas  decisive  test  than  ia  oflen  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  statea- 
men.  Politics  are  litt.le  more  than  a  calculation  of  probabilitiea, 
and  the  train  of  events  which  appears  reasonably  the  most  pro- 
bable does  not  always  occur.  If  the  course  of  the  world  for  fifty 
years  after  1782  had  been  as  peaceful  as  it  had  been  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  century,  reforms  might  probably  have 
been  introduced  by  slow  steps,  and  no  great  catastrophe  would 
have  occurred.  Mere  political  difficulties  and  ordinary  wars  had 
never  seriously  affected  the  loyalty  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 
The  American  Revolution  with  its  direct  and  evident  bearing  on 
the  relations  of  dependencies  to  the  mother  countiy  was  tJie 
first  contest  which  acted  powerfully  upon  opinion,  and  even 
its  influence  was  of  a  very  sober,  measured,  and  rational  kind. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  before  the  close  of  the 
century  an  event  occurred  which  in  ita  immediate  moral  and 
political  effects  was  wholly  unequalled  since  the  great  religious 
convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fierce  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy, which  the  French  Revolution  had  engendered,  swept  like 
a  hurricane  over  Europe,  lashed  into  sudden  fury  popular  pas- 
sions which  had  slnmbered  for  centuries,  and  strained  to  the 
utmost  every  beam  in  the  Constitution.  Sii  or  seven  quiet  years 
were  granted  to  Ireland  after  ber  legislative  emancipation  to 
prepare  for  the  storm,  but  when  the  first  blast  was  felt,  no- 
thing had  aa  yet  been  done,  and  the  Parliament  was  as  far  as 
ever  ftvm  a  real  representative  of  the  nation. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  history  of  those  years  in 
very  minute  detail,  and  shall  be  content  if  I  can  sketch  their 
^neral  characteristics.  In  England  another  great  revolution  of 
power  Aad  token  place,  ■w^cV  was  iesSKxieA.  \«  «L«pii»Ri  ^  ^^«s&i 
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inflnence  in  Ireland.  The  Coalition  Ministry  had  fallen.  Pitt 
came  into  power  with  an  irresistible  majority,  and  in  February 
1784  Lord  Northington  left  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
succeeded  him  as  Viceroy,  with  Thomas  Orde  as  his  Chief  Secre- 
tary. For  some  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  a 
dangerous  agitation  might  be  discerned.  « A  rage  for  supporting 
the  Convention/  wrote  one  of  Charlemont's  best  informed  corre- 
spondents, ^  has  laid  hold  on  the  yeomanry.'  ^  The  northern 
prints  were  full  of  passionate  addresses,  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
riphatic  langu^^u,^  thevolunl^e™  to  make  the  poUticS 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  one  of  their  first  objects.'  The 
Government,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  for  a  time  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  prosecuting  him,  and  induced  a  gentleman 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry  to  attach  himself  to  him  as 
a  spy  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions,  and  to  discover  whether 
it  was  true,  as  they  suspected,  that  he  was  importing  arms  from 
Birmingham.' 

The  distress  which  had  been  so  severe  in  1783  still  continued. 
In  the  beginning  of  1784  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding 
the  export  of  oats,  oatmeal,  and  barley,  and  Irish  letters  con- 
tinually speak  of  food  risen  almost  to  famine  prices ;  of  great 
multitudes  of  workmen  unemployed;  of  riots  to  prevent  the 
transport  of  food  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  of 
non-importation  agreements;  illegal  combinations  of  workmen; 
industry  in  all  its  forms  lamentably  depressed.  The  cry  for 
protecting  duties  became  louder  and  louder,  and  in  February 
an  amendment  pointing  to  them  was  moved  by  Sir  Edward 
Newenham  in  the  discussion  on  the  address.  It  was  rejected 
without  a  division,  but  Rutland  wrote  that  ^  the  most  difficult 
subject  which  is  likely  to  be  introduced  is  that  of  the  protecting 
duties,  which  is  much  more  earnestly  called  for  from  the  dis- 
tresses which  are  brought  upon  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
manufacturers,  by  the  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  season.'* 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  members  for  Dublin,  who  was  aggrieved 
with  the  Government  because  they  had  not  given  him  a  peerage 

>  Sam.  Maxwell  to    Charlemont,  *  March  20, 1784  (most  secret  and 

Jan.  3, 1784.     Charlemont  Paperi,  confidential),    Ratland    to    Sydney. 

*  See  his  remarkable  letters,  Bar-  See,  too,  Grattan's  Life^  iii.  137. 138. 
rington,  BUe  and  IliU  of  the  IrUh  *  Rutland  to  Sydney,  Feb.  26,  27, 
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which  had  bwn  promised,'  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
morement,  and  he  was  afterwards  aupporled  by  Flood, 

E«?solotion8  in  favoar  of  protecting  duties  were  more  than 
once  introduced,  and  the  qnestion  wa*  debated  at  great  length, 
and  with  great  ability.  It  was  argued  that  Irish  industries  could 
never  really  flourish  unless  Parliament  adopted  the  policy  of  giving 
native  manufactures  a  decided  preference  in  the  home  market. 


History,  the  supporter"  "' 

land  &nd  France,  and  e 

to  pursue  its  own  inten 

they  only  asked  the  Iri  rl 

Great  Britain  herself, '  of  aU  tier  w 

Parhaments  since  the  Revolution. 

without  protective  duties,  compete 


*'-D8  said,  proved  that  Eng- 
itry  which  was  at  liberty 
ly  pursued  this  plan,  and 
t  to  follow  the  example  of 
1 1  niaters  and  of  all  her  wise 
A  poor  country  could  never, 
even  in  her  domestic  market 


with  a  far  more  wealthy  neighbour.  The  long-established 
manufactures  of  England  could  always  undersell  the  unprotected 
industries  of  Ireland.  Great  capitalists  conld  easily  aSbrd  aome 
temporary  loss  in  order  to  drive  feebler  rivals  from  the  field,  and 
the  English  manufactm^r  was  ready  to  give  two  years'  credit, 
while  the  Irish  trader  could  not  give  more  than  six  months.  - 
The  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  which  England  had  formerly  so 
absolutely  suppressed,  had  been  in  some  small  degree  revived 
since  the  more  liberal  legislation  of  the  last  few  years ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  peculiarly  excellent  quality  of  Irish  wool,  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  it,  for  while  prohibitory  laws  still  ex- 
cluded Irish  wool  from  the  English  market,  an  overwhelming 
English  competition  crushed  it  at  home,  '  The  only  way  to 
serve  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  was  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  English  artists,  to  lay  such  duties  on  the 
import  of  woollens  as  might  serve  to  counterbalance  the  great 
capitals  of  the  English,  the  low  price  of  their  wool,  and  their 
great  exactness  in  furnishing  goods.'  Prohibitory  duties  were  not 
adced,  and  the  demand  was  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility 

however,  Ibst  he  had  pledged  bimsell 
to  move  that  qoeslion  [protecting 
duties]  after  the  recesi,  bnt  that  be 
nould  lake  the  first  momeDt  Ui  qait 
ii,  and  to  retnm  to  that  system  from 
which  be  hiul  been  driTea  b;  Lord 


■  See  in  the  pritately  printed 
But  land  coneBpondence  letters  of 
Fitt  to  Batland,  Feb.  l.and  of  Back- 
Ingham  to  ?itt,  Jan.  S:i,  1T6S.  Back- 
luKham snys of  Gardiner:  '1  certainly 
Jietid  myself  authorised  to  hold  it  [a 
peerage]  oat  to  him  in  case  of  ^ia 
Kapport,  wfaich  he  promiMd,  slaUng, 
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to  England.  It  arose  ^  from  a  commiseration  for  the  distresses 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  not  from  any 
party  spirit  or  factious  motive  whatsoever.'  The  primary  cause 
of  the  prevailing  distress  is  to  be  found  ^  in  a  radical  error  of 
our  commercial  system,  which  nothing  but  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  can  effectually  remove.'  '  England  has  flourished 
from  adopting  protecting  duties,  and  Ireland  has  sunk  by  neglect 
of  them.'  ^  Will  any  man  in  this  House  refuse  to  put  the  Irish 
manufacturer  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Englishman? 
Is  it  possible  that  so  just,  so  equitable  a  proposition  can  be 
rejected?' 

Such  arguments,  urged  at  a  time  of  acute  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  supported  by  the  example  of  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  by  numerous  petitions  from  the  manufacturing 
classes,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  much  influence  on  opinion,  but 
the  demand  was  strenuously  resisted.  Foster,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  led  the  opposition,  urged  that  the  prevail- 
ing distress  was  much  more  local,  and  much  more  due  to  tem- 
porary causes  than  had  been  said ;  that  the  effect  of  protective 
duties  would  be,  that  Irish  manufactures  would  deteriorate  in 
quality  and  increase  in  price ;  that  the  measure  the  House  was 
asked  to  adopt  would  inevitably  throw  England  into  an  attitude 
of  hostility,  and  produce  reprisals,  and  that  the  probable  result 
of  such  reprisals  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  the  principal  industry 
of  Ireland.  The  Irish  linen  manufacture  mainly  depended  on 
the  English  market.  The  immense  importance  of  that  market 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  whole  value  of  English 
manufactures  imported  into  Ireland  was  less  than  one  million, 
Irish  linens  alone  exported  to  England  were  valued  at  a  million 
and  a  half.'  England  encouraged  them  by  a  small  bounty,  but 
this  was  a  trifling  matter  and  might  be  easily  replaced.  She 
assisted  the  manufacture  much  more  effectually  by  admitting  it 
to  her  market  duty  free.  This  was  her  compensation  for  the 
many  Irish  industries  she  had  suppressed  and  excluded,  and  if 
this  liberty  were  withdrawn  the  effects  would  be  most  calami- 
tous. England  would  transfer  her  linen  trade  to  Germany,  and 
Irish  linen  would  be  excluded  by  heavy  duties  from  her  market, 
as  it  already  was  fix)m  the  chief  markets  on  the  Continent. 

<  IrUh  ParU  Deh.  Vr.  1^. 
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Tliese  argnments  did  not  convince  the  tnnQtifactarers,  and  it 
was  remarked  tliat  none  of  the  linen  manufacturers  opposed 
the  pelition  for  protecting  duties,  while  some  of  the  most  con- 
sidemble  actively  supported  it,  maintaining  that  the  country 
waa  likely  to  gain  moro  by  moderate  duties  than  she  conld 
snifer  from  any  proceeding  which  Great  Britain  coald  find  it  her 
interest  to  fake.'  The  political  dangers  of  entering  into  a  com- 
mei-ciai  contest  with  England  were  probably  more  keenly  felt, 
and  the  resolutions  in  favonr  of  protecting  duties  were  rejected 
by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  House  of  Commons,  how- 
evet,  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
tiie  distressed  manufacturers,  and  that  a  future  conflict  with 
England  on  commercial  questions  tould  only  bo  averted  by 
a  Commercial  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  odvan- 
tegns.  After  some  discussion,  an  address  to  the  King  was 
nnanimonsly  voted  on  May  13,  1784,  in  which,  after  warm  pro- 
teatationa  of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  the  House  expressed  their 
hope  '  that  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  present  sefision 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  will  afford  sufficient  opportunity 
for  forming  a  wise  and  well-digested  plan  for  a  liberal  arrange- 
ment of  commercial  intercoarse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  be  then  bronght  forward,'  and  added  '  that  kis  faithful 
Commons  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  each  a 
plan,  formed  upon  the  broad  baais  of  reciprocal  advantage,  would 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  strengthening  the  Empire  at  lai^, 
and  cherishing  the  common  interest  and  brotherly  affection  of 
both  kingdoms.'  * 

This  address  had  aflerwarda  important  consequences.  Some 
new  bounties  on  mannfacturee  were  about  the  same  time  granted, 
and  a  measure  was  taken  which  exercised  an  infiuence  of  the 
most  powerful  kind  on  Irish  agriculture.  Foster's  Com  Law  of 
1784,  granting  large  bounties  on  the  exjwrtation  of  com  and 
imposing  heavy  duties  ou  its  importation,  is  one  of  the  capital 
facts  in  Irish  history.  In  a  few  years  it  changed  the  face  of  the 
land,  and  made  Ireland  to  a  great  extent  an  arable  instead  of  a 
pasture  country. 

I  have  devoted,  in  a  former  volume,  a  considerable  space  to 
the  caoses  and  efiects  of  tke  imm«iiGQ  ^predominance  of  pasture 
'  J7i»APrtrI.D<6.W.ia6-\W.  »  \\)\4, -wv-iaa. 
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in  Ireland  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  centnry.  The  great 
and  dominant  cause  was,  I  believe,  that  natnre  has  made 
Ireland  a  supremely  good  pasture  country,  while  as  a  wheat- 
growing  country  it  is  much  below  the  average  of  Europe ;  but 
there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  many  subsidiary  causes  strengthen- 
ing the  tendency.  Such  were  the  penal  laws ;  the  political  and 
social  insecurity  which  made  landlords  prefer  the  simplest  type 
of  property ;  the  bad  farming  which  was  prevalent ;  the  unjust 
exemption  of  pasture  from  the  burden  of  tithes ;  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  that  section  which  increased 
most  rapidly,  lived  not  upon  bread  but  upon  potatoes.  It  was 
also  a  very  important  consideration  that  England,  till  near  the 
close  of  the  century,  was  a  wheat-exporting  country.  Ireland 
could  find  no  steady  market  there,  for,  except  in  years  of  great 
scarcity,  importation  was  discouraged  by  heavy  duties,  and  in 
good  years  English  com,  encouraged  by  the  large  English 
bounty  on  exportation,  and  checked  by  no  duty  in  Ireland, 
flowed  in,  in  overwhelming  quantities,  and  beat  down  the  price 
of  native  com. 

The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  were  peculiarly  felt  on 
account  of  the  great  want  of  manufactures.  In  the  eighteenth, 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  main  economical  evil  of  Ireland 
was  the  small  number  of  its  productive  industries.  The  great 
want  of  a  variety  of  employments  had  thrown  the  population 
to  an  unhealthy  degree  for  subsistence  on  the  soil,  and  pasture 
could  only  support  a  much  smaller  population  than  tillage. 
Several  laws  had  already  been  passed,  chiefly  in  periods  of  great 
distress,  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  but  most  of  them 
were  perfectly  inefficient.  English  influence  dominated  in  Irish 
legislation,  and  would  suffer  no  measure  that  could  interfere 
with  the  English  com  trade,  and  Irish  landlords,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned,  had  a  general  leaning  towards  pasture. 
Some  bounties  on  exportation  were  granted  in  1707,  but  they 
were  far  smaller  than  those  in  England,  and  they  only  came 
into  operation  when  the  price  had  sunk  to  a  level  which  it 
scarcely  ever  reached.  They  were  slightly  increased  in  1756, 
in  1765,  and  in  1774,  but  were  still  too  low  to  have  any  con- 
siderable effect.  The  Act  of  1729,  making  it  compulsory  to 
till  £v0  acres  in  every  hundred^  'waa  ^i^^iX.^  tsi<3t^  ^wwi  ^  ^"^^ 
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letter,  and  no  great  result  can  have  followed  from  the  Act  of 
1765,  which  offered  premiums  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  Id 
each  couoty  who  had  the  largest  quantities  of  corn  on  stands 
four  feet  high,  and  with  flf^tones  at  the  top.  Some  consider- 
able eSect  in  stimulating  tOIage  is,  however,  said  to  have  been 
prodaced  by  those  curious  Acts  which  offered  bounties  on  the 
inland  carriage,  and  a  few  years  later  on  the  carriage,  by  tho 
coast,  of  com  to  Dublin ;  and  ier  these  Acts,  882, H9I.  was 
paid  in  bounties  between  ai         781.'     But  the  great  and 

decifflve  impulse  towards  i      ]  reland  was  not  produced 

until  the  memorable  law  ot  ster,  which  was  modelled  on  the 
English  corn  laws,  as  they  had  existed  since  the  Revolation. 
It  granted  a  bounty  of  3s.  id.  a  barrel  on  the  export  of  wheat 
as  long  ns  the  home  price  was  not  above  27s.  a  barrel ;  and 
oHieT  very  considerable  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  flour, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  and  peas ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  laid  a  duty 
of  10a.  a  barrel  on  imported  wheat  when  the  home  price  was 
under  30s. ;  and  a  number  of  other  duties,  varying  according  to 
the  home  price,  on  the  importation  of  the  other  articles  that 
have  been  mentioned.* 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  value  of  com  bounties  was 
one  of  the  points  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury differed  most  widely  from  those  of  our  own  generation.  In 
Ireland  it  was  the  almost  unanimous  belief  of  all  the  moat  com- 
petent authorities  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  that  the 
com  bounties  of  Foster  had  proved  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  nation.  Newenham,  who  of  all  writers  has  most  fully  exa- 
mined the  economical  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  period  we 
are  considering,  described  Foster's  Act  as  incomparably  the 
most  beneficent  Irish  measure  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
as  especially,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the 
small  farmeni  and  labourers.  From  that  time,  ho  maintains, 
acute  distress  in  Ireland  ceased ;  *  manufactures  flourished  in 
consequence  of  increased  profits  in  agriculture ;  and  while  popa- 

'  Kewenham's  Vleiea/tRe  yiOural,  '  S3  &  34  Geo.  III.  e.  19.    Thia  ii 

Palitieal,  and   Commercial    CircWK-  a   very  long  and   complicated  Act. 

tUitee*  of  Ireland  i,\WS).    This  vain-  The  reader  ma;  find  a  tolerable  atx 

able  book  ooutaiae  the  fullest  accoont  (tract  of  its  provUiona  L   " 

I  know,  of  the  com  legislaliouL  Vn  ^.^V^.^W. 

irelaod.  *¥.■«&. 
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lation  rapidly  augmented,  the  well-being  of  all  classes  steadily 
rose.*  These  views  appear  to  have  been  very  generally  held,  and 
the  com  bounties  received  the  warm  and  almost  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  Parliament.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  question  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  that  followed  them.  Vast  pasture  lands 
were  rapidly  broken  up  into  small  tillage  farms ;  com  mills  were 
erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  a  great  com  trade  was 
produced.  The  quantity  of  com,  meal,  and  flour  exported  in 
twelve  years  after  the  passing,  of  the  Act  exceeded  that  which 
was  exported  in  the  eighty-four  years  that  preceded  it.  Its  value 
in  ten  years  after  1785  was  about  four  millions  and  a  quarter.* 
The  large  number  of  farmers  who  held  leases  for  life  or  for  a 
considerable  period,  that  had  not  yet  expired,  made  great  and 
sudden  gains,  and  there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  rental  of  land. 
Newenham,  writing  in  1808,  expressed  his  belief  'that  since 
the  year  1782  the  rent  of  land,  which  a  short  time  before  that 
year  had  begun  to  fall  in  many  places,  has  been  much  more 
than  doubled  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  one  with  another,  more 
than  trebled  in  many ;  and  that  the  greatest  rise  has  been  in 
those  counties  where  tillage  has  been  most  pursued ; '  while  the 
average  price  of  agricultural  labour,  which  was  only  S^d.  when 
Arthur  Young  visited  Ireland,  had  risen  in  the  next  thirty 
years  to  lO^d.  Foster's  Act,  he  says,  *  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  great  primaiy  cause  of  the  unprecedented  increase 
of  wages  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1778.' ' 
Modem  economists  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  will  pro- 
bably refuse  to  attribute  to  the  com  bounties  the  undoubted 
progress  and  prosperity  of  Irish  agriculture  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  the  century,  and  will  point  to  other  causes  which 
made  tillage  ci  that  time  unusually  profitable.  It  may,  however, 
I  think,  be  truly  claimed  for  Foster's  Act,  that  in  a  country  where 

I  See  the  very  elaborate  examina-  One  of  the  very  few  instances  of  a 

tion  of  the  subject  in  Newenham*8  contemporary  unfavourable  view  of 

Viem  of  the  Circunutanoes  of  Ireland^  the  corn  bounties  in  Ireland,  will  be 

and  in  the  same  writer*8  work  on  The  found  in  a  memorial  of  Bich.  Burke 

Popnlatian   of  Ireland^    pp.   44-50.  to  Dundas.   Burke's  Carre$pondenee^ 

See,  too,  Crumpets  E$my  on  the  £m'  iv.    46-57.     The    writer,    however, 

jfloyment  of  the  PeojfU  (1793),  pp.  admits  that  the  corn  trade  created 

260-272 ;    Mullala*s    View   of  Irish  by  the    bounties,  was  at  first  very 

Affairs  since  the  Retolution,  ii.  128*  lucrative. 

131.     Both  Newenham  and  Crumpe  '  Newenham's    Cireumttancei   qf 

Kxgne  elaborately  against  the  views  Jreland«]a^.^\\^^7\^« 

of  Adam   Smith    on    tho    subject.  ^  T6\cL^i^.^*^^«^\* 
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there  wae  very  little  capital  and  enterprise,  it  turned  ^ricaltore 
decisively  and  rapidly  in  thia  profitable  direction.  It  was  enacted 
&t  the  time  when  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  population 
in  England  had  begun  to  press  heavily  on  the  nation's  means  of 
Bubsist^nce.  England  ceased  to  be  a  wheat-exporting  country. 
Her  vast  market  was  thrown  open  to  Irish  com,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  great  French  War  raised  tho  price  of  wheat  almost  to  a 
famine  rate  and  made  the  profits  of  corn  culture  proportionately 
large. 

It  is  quite  trne  that  a  great  an  I  sudden  increase  of  pro- 
Bperity  is  never  likely  to  be  a  permanent  benefit  to  an  impro- 
vident and  uneducated  people.  The  corn  bounties  appear  to 
have  contribut«d  largely  to  that  escesaive  subdivision  of  farms 
which  became  ultimately  so  disastrous ;  to  modes  of  cultiration 
which,  in  order  to  obtain  large  and  speedy  returns,  exhausted 
and  impoverished  the  soil;  to  an  increase  of  population  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  permanent  resourcee  of  the  country.* '  The 
artificial  ^stem  which  turned  into  a  wheat-growing  country  a 
land  which  nature  had  intended  for  pasture  was  necessarily 
transient,  and  with  the  great  fall  of  prices  that  followed  tiie 
peace  and  with  the  subsequent  adoption  by  England  of  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  the  whole  economical  condition  of  Ireland 
was  again  changed.  But  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  legislation  and  circumstances  had  an- 
doubtedly  combined  to  give  an  immense  impulse  to  ^ricoltnre, 
and  on  agriculture  more  than  on  any  other  single  inSnence  tho 
prosperity  of  Ireland  depended. 

These  resnlta,  however,  were  not  immediately  attained,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  protecting  duties  in  1784  at  first  produced  ' 
considerable  disturbances.  Bntland  had  soon  to  report  a  long 
series  of  outrages  in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
The  soldiers  were  more  than  once  called  in  to  repress  them, 
and  they  became  the  objects  of  fierce  popular  animosity. 
Several  were  brutally  houghed  by  butchers  in  the  streets,  and 
the  crime  assumed  such  dimensions  that  a  special  Act  was 
passed  to  make  the  offence  capital,  and  to  throw  the  support 
of  the  wounded  soldiers  on  the  district  if  the  culprit  was  not 

'  Soe  the  powerful  itatemBiit  ot      WC^^ocV*  Aeeovnt  nj  1K>  BvdiA 
the  oaee  ogainiit  oom  boosUw  \ii      Emp^.V.U.^A'&'^i^^i^^^ 
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detected.'  Many  tradesmen  or  artisans,  who  had  imported 
English  goods,  or  worked  at  low  wages  or  in  branches  of 
manufacture  to  which  they  had  not  been  bred,  or  who  had 
come  up  from  the  country  to  work  in  Dublin  when  Dublin 
workmen  were  on  strike,  were  tarred  and  feathered  after  the 
American  fashion  or  otherwise  ill-used.  On  one  occasion  a 
man,  who  had  been  concerned  in  some  of  these  outrages,  being 
publicly  whipped,  the  mob  attacked  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
who  fired,  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  several  others.  On 
another  a  threatening  mob  burst  into  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  soldiers 
to  eject  them.  On  a  third  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  hooted 
in  a  theatre.  A  paving  Act,  which  was  supposed  to  press 
heavily  on  the  poorer  ratepayers,  was  the  cause,  or,  as  the 
Crovemment  believed,  the  pretext,  of  new  disturbances.  Houses 
were  attacked,  members  of  Parliament  were  insulted,  threatening 
letters  became  very  common,  and  a  press  of  the  most  savage 
and  seditious  nature  had  arisen.  One  paper,  called  ^  The  Volun- 
teer's Journal,*  was  especially  conspicuous  for  its  scarcely  dis- 
guised advocacy  of  assassination,  and  three  men  were  actually 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  as- 
sassinating seven  members  of  Parliament,  who  were  conspicuous 
in  opposing  protecting  duties.  With  inefficient  watchmen, 
timid  magistrates,  and  a  fierce  mob,  these  outrages  passed  al- 
most unpunished.  There  were  vague  rumours,  resting  on  no 
real  evidence,  that  French  influence  was  concerned  in  them,  and 
that  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  service  had 
secretly  come  over  to  Ireland.  It  was,  however,  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  that  some  of  the  ^  master  manu- 
facturers '  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  outrages,  and  that  consider- 
able sums  had  been  subscribed  to  foster  them.^ 

>  23  &  24  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  there  is  no  donbt  of  their  design  to 
'  Feb.  26,  April  12,  1784,  Rntland  commit  private  assassination.  Eveiy 
to  Sydney  (secret  and  confidential).  discovery  we  make  tends  to  confirm 
Next  day  Orde  wrote,  <  We  are  really  it,  and  the  gloriou9  idea  is  kept  alive 
in  a  very  disagreeable  situation  in  by  the  encooragements  of  the  news- 
respect  to  internal  disorder.  Those  papers  and  the  pulpits.  ...  It  is  a 
accursed  manufacturers,  pent  up  in  damnable  scene,  and  I  most  cordially 
a  vile  suburb  of  the  city,  are  broooing  detest  it.'  Orde  to  Nepean,  April  13, 
mischief  upon  the  instigation,  no  1784.  There  are  several  other  letters 
doubt,  of  more  considerable  persons  on  the  subject,  written  in  the  spring 
among  the  weavers.  Their  macblna-  and  sammei  ol  Vl^^.  ^SlMR^\iv^xl*tViK 
tio22a  are  the  more  alarming,  because  FarL  I>eb.VL  WW^\^VaA^-\X^* 
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They  appear  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Dublin.  In  April,  Ratland,  while  describing  their  magnltado, 
added, '  I  hare  the  Batisfoction  at  the  same  time  to  find  that 
the  country  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  quiet.  The  judges  have 
finished  their  circuits,  and  at  no  place  whatsoever  did  the 
grand  juries  show  any  spirit  of  discontent  or  any  attempt  at 
innovation,  I  hear  of  violence  nowhere  but  in  the  metropolis.'' 
Even   in  Dublin    the  ks,  though   for   a   time  very 

eerious,  in  a  few  mont  and  a  Press  Bill,  which  was 

introduced  by  Foster,  1    :;k  them.    It  provided  that 

the  true  names  of  everj  new:  proprietor  must  be  regis- 

tered ;  made  receiving  or  offering  money  for  printing  or  forbear- 
ing to  print  libels  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  prevented  the  sale 
of  unstamped  papers  in  the  streets.'  Towards  the  close  of  thd 
year,  however,  the  Whiteboy  disturbances  broke  oat  again  with 
great  violence  in  the  county  Kilkenny  and  spread  widely  over 
several  connties. 

An  incident,  which  occorred  in  Dublin  in  the  spring  of  1784, 
added  seriously  to  the  alarm.  The  '  Liberty '  corps  of  the 
volunteers — so  called  because  it  was  recruited  in  the  £arl  of 
Meath's  liberties,  where  the  woollen  manufacturers  chiefly  dwelt 
-^thought  fit  without  cousulting  any  other  volunteers  to  adver- 
tise for  recruito,  and  enlisted  about  two  hundred  of  the  lowest 
class,  who  were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  wholly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Charlemont,  to  the  general 
custom  of  the  volunteers,  and  to  the  law  which  forbade  Catholics 
to  carry  arms  without  licence,  and  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
outrage  was  so  rife  in  Dublin  it  was  peculiarly  dangerous.  The 
other  corps  of  the  volunteers  marked  their  disapprobation  by  r&< 
fusing  to  join  the  Liberty  corps  at  their  exercises ;  bnt  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  leaders  of  the  volunteers  ventured  to 
take  the  decisive  step  of  disarming  the  new  recruits,  and  the 
example  of  Catholic  enlistment  began  to  spread.* 

'  BatUnd  to    Sfdnef,  April   28,  appearance,  and  apon  being  men  In 

1784.  substantial  circumstances,  tvanld  not 

■  23  &  21  Geo.  IIL  O.  28 ;  Irith  sobmit  to  unite  with  the  meanest 
Pari.  Deb.  ill.  164.  and  poorest  rank ;   and   I  expected 

■  •!  was  satisfied  that  the  old  that  the  expense  of  clotbing  and 
oorpK,  who  are  yaj  compkteVj  ap-      arming  the   people,  the   eacoaraKe- 

pai'uted    and     piqua    themae\vca    •■      uumlit^ie'^'aia^s.V  %vi«  V^  vlVen^s, 
genUeman  upon  thui  manneia  aaJL     ^^^qA^^l^ia^  tl&«x<:cK^^A'^on 
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The  change,  indeed,  which  was  now  taking  place  in  the 
character  of  the  volunteer  body,  was  especially  alarming.  The 
original  volnnteers  had  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  Protestant 
yeomamy,  commanded  by  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  and  in  addition 
to  their  services  in  securing  the  country  from  invasion  in  a  time 
o(  great  national  peril,  they  had  undertaken  to  preserve  its  in- 
ternal peace,  and  had  discharged  with  admirable  efficiency  the 
functions  of  a  great  police  force.  But  after  the  signature  of 
peace,  and,  again,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Volunteer  Con- 
vention, a  great  portion  of  the  more  respectable  men  connected 
with  the  movement  considered  their  work  done  and  retired  from 
the  ranks,  and  they  were  being  replaced  by  another  and  wholly 
different  class.  The  taste  for  combining,  arming,  and  drilling 
had  spread,  and  had  descended  to  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
Demagogues  had  arisen  who  sought  by  arming  and  organising 
volunteers  to  win  political  power,  and  who  gathered  around  them 
men  who  desired  for  very  doubtful  purposes  to  obtain  arms. 
Grattan,  who  at  all  times  dreaded  and  detested  anything  that 
withdrew  political  movements  in  Ireland  from  the  control  and 
guidance  of  the  gentry,  was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the 
change.  ^  I  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  House,'  he 
said,  ^  to  the  alarming  measure  of  drilling  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  populace.  .  .  .  The  old,  the  original,  volunteers  had  become 
respectable  because  they  represented  the  property  of  the  nation, 
but  attempts  had  been  made  to  arm  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom. 
They  had  originally  been  the  armed  property  of  Ireland.  Were 
they  to  become  the  armed  beggary  ? '  *  The  populace,'  he  added, 
^  differ  much  and  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
people,'  and  he  spoke  of  the  capital  that  has  been  drained,  the 
manufacturers  who  have  been  deterred,  the  character  of  the 
nation  that  has  been  sunk  by  indiscriminate  arming,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  representative  bodies  unconnected  with 
Parliament.' 

The  debates  of  this  year  furnish  many  illustrations  of  the 
growing  evil.  One  speaker  complained  that  men  whom  the 
old  volunteers  emphatically  repudiated,  and  with  whom  they 

measnre,  would  frnstrate  the  attempt.  Rutland  to  Sydney,  May  19,  24, 1784. 
The  event  hitherto  has  in  a  great  *  IritK.    Pari.    Bcb.  Vj,   S\^  ^a., 

d^we   JusUGed    my    expectationa.'  See, too, VP*^^!,^'^^. 
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refiised  in  any  way  to  associate, '  men  of  no  property  and  of  every 
persuasion,'  were  of  their  own  authority  forming  themselves 
into  separate  armed  corps.  In  Kerry,  men  calling  themselves 
volunteers  beat  off  one  of  his  Majesty's  sloops  of  war  with  thoir 
small  arms,  and  in  many  places  men  assuming  the  same  name 
were  in  receipt  of  daily  pay.  Another  siieaker  atat«d  that  in 
some  of  the  recent  Dublin  riots  volnntetva  had  remained  abso- 
lutely passive,  and  t  '  "  '  imoned  to  assist  the  civil 
power.  A  third  1  p  goauta,  in  back  parts  of 
Xhiblin,  drilling  two  ni  oty  or  eighty  ragged  and 
dangerona- looking  i  i,  ho  accost«d  them  he  found 
that  they  were  acting  oj  r  own  authority,  being  do- 
termined,  as  they  told  it  when  a  rebellioD  or  disturb- 
ance broke  oat,  they  wooJd  have  armed  men  at  tlieir  command. 
Fitzgibbon,  who  was  now  Attorney-General,  said  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  original  volunteers  had  hung  up  their  arms  and 
retired  to  cnltivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  that  their  places  were 
often  taken  by  men  of  the  worst  character.  He  asserted  that 
one  corps,  called  the  '  Sons  of  the  Shamrock,'  had  voted  every 
Frenchman  of  character  an  honorary  member,  and  that  he  had 
himself  seen  resolutions  inviting  the  French  to  Ireland,  and 
enthnsiaetic  eulogies  of  Lewin  XVT.  It  was  reported  that 
officers  of  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  service  had  come 
over  to  engage  volunteers.  The  law  forbidding  Catholics 
to  cany  arms  withont  licence  had  hitherto  been  enforced, 
and  it  was  regarded  even  by  the  Catholic  gentry  as  of  vital 
importance  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  for  while  the  more 
respectable  Catholics  readily  obtained  licences,  it  gave  the 
Government  the  power  of  restraining,  in  a  very  lawless  and 
tnrbnlent  conntry,  the  great  masses  of  the  rabble  from  the  posses- 
sion of  arms.  But  now,  under  the  colour  of  volunteering,  and  in 
direct  defiance,  not  only  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  also  of  the 
wishes  of  the  commander  of  the  volunteers,  an  extensive  and  in- 
discriminate arming  of  Catholics  was  going  on,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  complained  that  great  quantities  of  arms  were  being 
scattered  through  the  veiy  lowest  section  of  the  population.' 
In   Ulster,  it  is  true,   the  volunteers  retained  much  of  their 
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piimitiye  character,  and  Charlemont  for  many  years  presided  at 
their  annual  reviews;  bat  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  Dublin,  the  change  was  very  marked.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1793,  Gharlemont,  while  deploring  the  shameful  and 
utter  degradation  of  the  Dublin  volunteers,  incidentally  mentioned 
that  though  he  was  still  their  nominal  conunander,  they  had,  for 
many  years  past,  in  no  one  instance  asked  his  advice,  nor  had 
they  ever  taken  it  when  it  was  offered.^ 

The  disquiet  caused  by  these  things  was  very  evident.  In 
the  House  it  was  frequently  expressed,  and  when  a  partisan  of 
the  volunteers  recalled  the  former  votes  of  thanks  to  the  volun-* 
teers,  and  proposed  another  similar  vote,  Gardiner  moved  an 
amendment,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  Grattan  and 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  expressing  high  approbation  of 
those  who  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  had  retired  to  culti- 
vate the  blessing  of  peace.*  The  letters  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  some  time  showed  the  anxiety  with  which  he  regarded  the 
continuance  of  the  volunteer  movement  and  especially  the  arming 
of  Catholics.  The  creation  of  a  purely  Protestant  militia  was 
the  favourite  remedy,  but  both  the  English  and  Irish  Grovem- 
ments  agreed  that  an  attempt  to  disarm  or  even  to  prohibit 
the  volunteers  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  that  it  was 
best  to  trust  to  the  probability  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
would  dwindle  away.'  The  prevision  was  on  the  whole  justi- 
fied ;  in  a  few  years  complaints  on  the  subject  almost  ceased ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  volunteers  were  still  in  arms  when  the 
French  Revolution  called  all  the  disaffected  elements  in  Ireland 
into  activity. 

By  for  the  greater  part  of  the  disturbances  of  1784  and  1785 
were  probably  due  to  no  deeper  cause  than  commercial  depres- 
sion acting  upon  a  very  riotous  population,  and  with  the  return 
of  prosperity  they  gradually  ceased ;  but  there  was  a  real  and 
dangerous  element  of  political  agitation  mixing  with  the  social 
disquietude.  The  decisive  rejection  of  Flood's  Reform  Bill,  in 
spite  of  the  many  petitions  in  its  favour,  and  the  refusal  of  the 

'  Charlemont    to    Halidaj,    Feb.  1784;   English  instraotions  to  Rnt* 

26,  1793.  land,  Jan.  11, 1785  ;  8ydaej  to  Rut- 

*  IrUh    Pdrl   JDeh.  iv.  266-297.  land,  Jan.  7, 1786 ;  Rutland  to  Sjdn^t 

Oide  to  Nepean,  Feb.  19,  1785.  Feb.  27,  U^ 

'  See  ButlAod  to  Sydney,  Oct  2ft, 
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House  of  Commona  to  impose  protective  duties  stimulated 
political  agitation,  and  the  question  of  the  Catholic  franchise 
now  be^n  to  rise  into  pi-ominence.  Several  of  the  opponents  of 
Flood's  Refoi-m  Bill  had  made  the  omission  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
an  argument  against  it ; '  and  same  of  its  sapporters  accused 
the  Government  of  raising  the  Catholic  question  in  order  to  divide 
and  weaken  the  reformers,*  On  the  other  hand  a  democratic  party 
had  arisen,  who,  following  the  e"  '  "  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  con- 
tended that  the  best  way  of  breaKi  iwn  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  carrying  parltamet  v  i  brm  was  to  offer  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics,  and  thus  e  .e  great  body  of  the  nation 
in  the  agitation.  Dr.  Richard  Price  the  eminent  Nonconformist 
minister  who  was  so  prominent  among  the  reformers  in  Eng- 
land, wrote  to  the  volonteers,  '  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the 
right  of  voting  could  be  estended  to  papists  of  property  in  com- 
mon with  Prot'^stants ; '  and  Todd  Jones,  one  of  the  members  for 
Idsbume,  published  a  letter  to  his  constituents  strongly  advo- 
cating the  measure.  In  July  1784  an  address  in  this  sense  was 
presented  to  Lord  Charlemont  by  the  Ulster  volunteers  who  were 
reviewed  at  Belfast,  bnt  Charlemont  in  his  reply,  while  reitera- 
ting his  adhesion  to  parliamentary  reform,  pronounced  himself 
strongly  against  Catholic  suffrage.' 

In  Dublin  a  small  knot  of  violent  and  revolntionary  re- 
formers, chiefly  of  the  shopkeeper  class,  had  arisen,  and  some  of 
them  were  members  of  the  Corporation.  Napper  Tandy,  fihe 
son  of  an  ironmonger  in  the  city,  was  the  most  conspicuous,  »id 
he  afterwards  rose  to  great  notoriety.  By  the  exertions  of  this 
party,  meetings  in  favour  of  reform  were  held  in  Dublin.  A 
permanent  committee  was  created,  and  in  June  1784  this  com- 
mittee invited  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  to  call  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  meet  in  Dublin  in 
the  ensuing  October,  This  was  an  attempt  to  revive  in  another 
form  the  convention  of  the  previous  year,  with  this  great  dis- 
tinction, that  it  was  to  have  no  connection  with  any  anned  force, 

'  IrUA  Pari.  Beh.  iil.  Et,  65,  69.  Charlemont's  answer  •broneht  upon 

*  See  a  pamphlet  bj  Sir  Lucius  him  tha  most  virulent  abuse  in  tha 
O'Brien,  called  A  Gleam  of  Comfurt  public  prints,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
to  tii*  ditlrauled  SiKjnre  (London,  the  lut  of  every  tnan,  who  dlfleTi  fa 
ilBB).  the   smallest  degree   from  whatever 

*  Orattan'i  lAf'i  Vi\.  SSft-lBO.  tuk;  >«  Vob  v^^'^  *UT  <>'  ^^^  lao- 
Rutiaad,  in  relatiog  tbU,  saji  tt*^      tneat:    loft^ftT.o^.l^i'iWi't.V. 
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but  was  to  be  a  tnle  representative  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  In 
many  qaarters  the  idea  was  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  the  Gk>- 
▼emment  did  not  distinctly  challenge  the  legality  of  the  con- 
gress; bat  Fitzgibbon,  by  a  strained  and  nnnsnal  construction 
of  law,  treated  the  condact  of  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  in  summoning  a  meeting  to  elect  delegates,  as  a  con- 
tempt of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  proceeded  against  him 
before  that  court  by  the  method  of  '  attachment,'  and  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury  caused  him  to  be  condemned  to 
a  small  fine.  The  legality  of  this  proceeding  was  much  dis- 
puted by  Flood,  and  by  lawyers  in  the  Parliaments  both  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Erskine  was  consulted  on  the  subject, 
and  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  King's  Bench  judges  was  such  a  gross  and 
daring  usurpation  that  it  would  justify  their  impeachment, 
and  that  the  precedent,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  fatal  to  liberty  in  both  countries.^ 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  continued  to  be  very  strong 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  great 
irritation  against  the  majority  in  Parliament.  The  prediction  of 
Flood  that  without  a  reform  of  Parliament  there  was  no  security 
for  the  stability  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  that  a  corrupt 
majority  might  one  day  overturn  it,  had  sunk  deeply  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  petitions  to  the  King  poured  in  from  many 
quarters,  describing  the  House  of  Commons  as  having  wholly 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  fallen  completely  into  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy.  One  petition  which  came  from 
BelfS^t*  attracted  special  notice  from  its  openly  revolutionary 
character.  It  stated  that  the  majority  was  ^  illegally  returned 
by  the  mandates  of  Lords  of  Parliament  and  a  few  great  Com- 
moners, either  for  indigent  boroughs  where  scarcely  any  inhabi- 
tants exist  or  for  considerable  towns  where  the  elective  franchise 
is  unjustly  confined  to  a  few  .  .  .  that  the  House  of  Commons 

1  Grattan*8  Life,  iii.  221-226.    I  in  the  best  light  it  can  admit  of. 

am  quite  incompetent  to  give  any  Still,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  great 

opinion  on  the  subject.     Pitt  in  a  delicacy   and   caution,   and  enough 

private  letter  to  Orde  (Jan.  12, 1786)  has  been   done  already.* — Privately 

writes,  *  I  have  had  some  conversation  printed  Chrrespandence  qf  PUt  and 

with  your  Attorney-General  on  the  Rutland, 
subject  of  the  attachments,  who  de-  '  July  1T8<% 

ieadshis  cause  rerj  ably  and  pats  it 
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is  not  the  representative  of  a  nation,  but  of  mean  and  venal 
boroughs  .  .  .  that  tlio  price  of  a  scat  in  Parliament  ia  as  well 
ascertained  as  that  of  the  cattle  of  the  fields,'  and  that  althongh 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation  had  been  raised  in  favonr  of  a 
Bubstantial  reform,  yet '  the  abuse  lying  in  the  very  frome  and 
disposition  of  Parliament  itaelf,  the  weight  of  corruption  crushed 
with  ignominy  and  contempt  the  temperate  petitions  of  the 
people.'    Under  theai     '  aid  the  petitioners,  the  re- 

peated abuses  and  pe;  resentative  trust  amounted 

to  a  virtual  abdicati""  in  the  trustees,  and  they 

had  summoned  '  a  (  'epreaentativea  to  be  freely 

chosen  by  every  county  :reat  town  in  Ireland  .  .  . 

with  authority  to  deterr  ne  of  the  collective  body- 

on  such  measures  as  are  most  ly  ti  re-establish  the  Constitn- 
tion  on  a  pure  and  permanent  basis.'  iTiey  accordingly  asked  the 
King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  and  '  to  give  efficacy  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  convention  of  actual  delegates,  either  by  isan- 
ing  writs  agreeably  to  such  plan  of  reform  as  shall  by  them  be 
deemed  adequate,  or  by  coKiperating  with  them  in  other  st«ps 
for  restoring  the  Constitution.' 

In  snch  language  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  strong  demo- 
cratic fervour  which  was  arising  in  the  North,  but  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  had  in  general  no  sympathy  with  snch  views,  and  al- 
though, in  spiteof  all  obstacles,  the  congress  met  in  October  1784, 
and  again  in  the  following  January,  it  proved  to  be  a  body  of 
very  little  importance.  Nearly  all  the  more  important  persons 
either  openly  discountenanced  it  or  only  consented  to  be  elected 
in  order  to  keep  out  more  dangerous  men.  Sir  Edward  Newen- 
hara,  a  warm  partisan  of  Flood,  a  strong  advocate  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  also  a  strong  opponent  of  Catholic  sufirage, 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  most  prominent  of  its  active  members. 
The  Bishop  of  Deny  did  not  attend.  Flood  only  appeared  once. 
The  Catholic  question  speedily  divided  the  members,  and  little 
resulted  from  the  congress  except  some  declamatory  addresses 
in  fevour  of  parliamentary  reform  which  had  very  little  effect 
upon  opinion. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty  whether  the  Cath&- 
lics  tliettiselves  took  any  considerable  part  in  these  agitations. 
.Far  a  Jong  period  aa  almoalb  &esfcV\^  Vnv^t  V-o:(i%w«c  "Cu^ 
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body,  and  thongh  they  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  they  hardly  counted  even  in  movements  of  opinion.  Even 
when  they  were  enrolled  in  volunteer  corps  there  were  no  traces 
of  Catholic  leaders.  There  was,  it  is  tme,  still  a  Catholic  com- 
mittee which  watched  over  Catholic  interests ;  Lord  Kenmare 
and  a  few  other  leading  Catholics  were  in  frequent  commonicci- 
tion  with  the  Government;  two  or  three  Catholic  bishops  at 
this  time  did  good  service  in  repressing  Whiteboyism,  and  Dr. 
Troy,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Ossory,  received  the  warm  thanks 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant)^  but  for  the  most  part  the  Catholics 
stood  wholly  apart  from  political  agitation.  The  well-known 
Father  O'Leary  indeed  had  one  day  visited  the  Volunteer  Con- 
vention in  1783  and  had  been  received  with  presented  arms  and 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  one  of  the  corps  had  even  given  him 
the  honorary  dignity  of  their  chaplain.*  In  the  same  Convention 
when  the  Bishop  of  Deny  brought  forward  the  question  of 
Catholic  suffrage  a  strange  and  very  scandalous  episode  occurred. 
Sir  Boyle  Roche,  a  member  of  Parliament  who  was  well  known 
for  his  bufiToonery,  but  who  was  also  a  prominent  and  a  shrewd 
debater,  closely  connected  with  the  Government  and  chamberlain 
at  the  Castle,  rose  and  asserted  that  Lord  Kenmare  having  heard 
that  the  question  was  about  to  be  raised  had  sent  through  him 
a  message  explicitly  disavowing  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  any 
wish  to  take  part  in  elections.  Such  a  communication  at  such 
a  time  had  naturally  great  weight,  but  it  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  resolution  from  the  Catholic  Committee  declaring  that  it 
was  totally  unknown  to  them,  and  a  few  days  later  by  a  letter 
from  Lord  Kenmare  stating  that  no  such  message  had  been 
sent,  and  that  the  use  of  his  name  was  entirely  unauthorised. 
Sir  Boyle  Boche  afterwards  explained  that  he  considered  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  and  his  associates  so  dangerous  that  ^  the 
crisis  had  arrived  in  which  Lord  Kenmare  and  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  body  should  step  forth  to  disavow  those  wild  pro- 
jects and  to  profess  their  attachment  to  the  lawful  powers.' 
Unfortunately  Lord  Kenmare  and  most  of  the  other  leading 
Catholics  were  at  this  time  far  from  Dublin,  and  therefore, 
*  authorised  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  persons 
in  question,'  he  considered  himself  justified  in  inventing  the 
'  Flowden,  ii,  107, 108.  •  England'^  L\fe  qf  aiAor^^v'^^* 
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ibeKage.  It  is  &  strange  illustration  of  the  Btnndard  of  political 
honour  prevailing  in  Ireland  that  a  man  who,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, had  acted  in  this  manner  continued  to  be  connected 
with  the  Governntent  and  a  popular  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons.' 

It  WAS  tnie,  however,  that  Lord  Kenmare  and  several  other 
prominent  Catholics  were  not  lavoarablo  to  the  Convention, 
that  their  influence  was  uniformly  eserted  against  politico)  agito- 
tion,  and  that  on  this  ground  many  oi'  their  co-reiigioniats  were 
beginning  to  desert  them,'  The  question  of  giving  votes  to  tho 
Catholics  was  first  raised  with  effect  by  an  Anglican  bishop 
and  by  some  Presbyterian  agitators,  but  there  is  reason  to-believo 
Uiat  in  Dublin  Catholics  were  being  slowly  drawn  into  tho 
Tortox,  A  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  nnmeroua 
amotig  the  followers  of  Kapper  Tandy,  and  as  early  as  1784  tho 
Irish  Government  attributed  most  of  the  disturbances  to  French 
instigation,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  the  seditious  writing  to 
Popish  priests,*  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  ench 
Bospicions  were  justified.  For  some  months  a  panic  prevailed 
which  made  men  very  credulous,  A  thousand  rumours,  as  the 
Chief  Secretary  himself  said,  filled  the  air.  False  testimony  was 
very  common.  None  of  the  reports  that  reached  the  Castle 
appear  to  have  been  tested  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  serious  alarm   bad   passed   away.      It   is,   however. 


'  Grettan's  Lift,  iii.  110-122. 

'  Wjbb'b  IlittoTS  of  the  Cathetio 
Af»ciatiim,  i.  103. 

'  '  I  liavo  discovered  a  channel  by 
wbich  I  hope  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
all  Ibe  plots  and  machi nations  wliicli 
are  contriviiig  In  thia  metropolis.  At 
t  always  expected,  the  diHturbSiiicefl 
which  hare  been  agitated  have  all 
derived  their  sauroe  from  French  in- 
fiuence.  There  it  a  meeting  in  which 
two  men  named  Napper  Tandy  and 
John  Itinney,  together  with  others 
who  style  themselves  free  cilizens, 
MMinble.  They  drink  the  French 
King  on  their  knees,  and  Ihcir 
declared  purpose  is  a  separation 
from  England  and  the  establishment, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  At 
their  meetings  an  avowed  French 
»gent  con&fanllj  attends,  who  is  no 
Other  tium  the  person  iu  wbosu  favovi 


the  French  ambassador  desired  Lord 
Canuarthen  to  write  to  me  a  formal 
iniroducLioD.  .  .  .  One  ot  thU  meet- 
ing, alarmed  at  the  dangerous  extent 
of  their  schemes,  lias  confeased,  and 
has  engaged  to  discover  to  me  the 
whole  intentions  of  this  profiigate 
and  unprincipled  combination.'  But- 
land  to  Sydney  (most  secret),  Aug.  20, 
1784.  '  We  are  now  very  certain  that 
most  of  the  abominable  letters  and  ' 
pajBgraphs  in  the  public  papers  are 
written  bj  popish  priests.  We  shall, 
I  really  believe,  be  very  soon  able  to 
get  suRicicnt  evidence  which  wo  maj 
make  use  of,  to  apprehend  and  arrest 
tliem.  We  shall  bo  assisted  by  th« 
principal  persons,  especially  by  the 
titular  prelates,  who  are  earnest  to 
express  and  monifeet  their  repiobtt- 
tioa    ol    Gtich   exoeaaes.'      Otde    b> 
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antecedently  probable  that  the  contagion  of  political  agitation 
was  not  tinfelt  in  the  Catholic  bodji  and  that  they  were  not 
insensible  to  the  overtures  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
Gkyvemment  at  least  thought  so,  and  they  sent  over  two  or 
three  spies  to  Ireland  to  ascertain  the  secret  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics.  There  is  grave  reason  to  believe  that  among  these 
spies  was  a  man  whose  literary  and  social  gifts  had  given  him  a 
foremost  place  among  the  Irish  Catholics  and  whose  character 
ranked  very  high  among  his  contemporaries.  Father  O'Leary, 
whose  brilliant  pen  had  already  been  employed  to  vindicate 
both  the  loyalty  and  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  and  to  induce 
them  to  remain  attached  to  the  law,  appears  to  have  consented 
for  money  to  discharge  an  ignominious  office  for  a  Grovemment 
which  didtmsted  and  despised  him.^ 

It  may,  however,  I  think,  be  confidently  stated  that  the 
suspicion  of  the  Grovemment  that  French  influence  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  that  an  agent  con- 
nected with  the  French  ambassador  was  directing  them,  was 
without  foundation.  For  several  years,  it  is  true,  foreign 
statesmen  had  given  some  slight  and  intermittent  attention 
to  Irish  affairs.      We  have  already  seen  this  in  the  case  of 


'  Sept.  4,  1784,  Sydney  writes  to 
Rutland, '  O'Leary  has  been  talked  to 
by  Mr.  Nepean,  and  he  is  willing  to 
undertake  what  is  wished  for  100/.  a 
year  which  has  been  granted  him.' 
On  Sept.  8  Orde  writes  to  Nepean 
thanking  him  for  sending  over  a  spy 
or  detective  named  Parker,  and  adds, 
•I  am  very  glad  also  that  yon  have 
settled  matters  with  O'Leary,  who  can 
get  at  the  bottc^  of  all  secrets  in  which 
the  Catholics  are  concerned,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  chief  promoters  of 
onr  present  disqnietade.  He  most, 
however,  be  cantionsly  trusted,  for  he 
is  a  priest,  and  if  not  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  general  vice  of  his 
brethren  here,  he  is  at  least  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  raising 
alarms  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
a  merit  in  doing  them  away.'  On 
Sept.  23  he  writes,  *  We  are  about  to 
make  trial  of  O'Leary's  sermons  and 
of  Parker's  rhapsodies.  They  may 
be  both  in  their  different  callings  of 
very  great  use.  The  former,  if  we 
can  depend  upon  him,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  discover  to  os  the  real  de- 


signs  of  the  Catholics,  from  which 
quarter,  after  all,  the  real  mischief  is 
to  spring.  The  other  can  scrape  an 
acquaintance  with  the  great  leaders 
of  sedition,  particularly  Napper 
Tandy,  and  perhaps  by  that  means 
may  dive  to  the  bottom  of  his 
secrets.*  On  Oct.  17  he  writes  to 
Nepean,  alluding  to  some  rumour 
about  O'Leary  which  is  not  stated, 
*  Del  Campo's  connection  with  O'Leary, 
or  rather  O'Leary 's  with  him,  may 
have  given  rise  to  all  the  report,  but 
after  all  I  think  it  right  to  be  very 
watchful  over  the  priest  and  wish 
you  to  be  so  over  the  minister. 
They  are  all  of  them  designing 
knaves.'  The  Christian  name  of  this 
O'Leary  is  nowhere  given,  nor  is  any- 
thing said  about  his  being  a  monk ; 
and  as  the  surname  is  a  very  common 
one,  it  is  possible  that  the  person  re- 
ferred to  may  not  have  been  the  well- 
known  writer.  Considering,  however, 
the  important  position  and  connec- 
tions attributed  to  this  O'Leary,  the 

one. 
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VergenDCs,'  and  in  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Chwlemont 
there  is  a  curious  letter  from  St.  Petersbnrg  written  by  Lord 
Carysfort  complaining  of  the  evil  effects  wliich  the  Volnnt«er 
Convention  and  the  jfrowing  Euapicion  on  the  Continent  that 
Ireland  was  about  to  follow  the  example  of  America  were  likely 
to  have  on  English  influence  and  on  English  commercial  nego- 
tiations.* But  the  very  full  and  confidential  correspondence 
which  Count  d'AdhCmar,  the  French  ambassador  at  London, 
carried  on  at  this  time  with  hi  rnment,  sufficiently  shows 

that  he  had  no  agent  em"'"'  Ireland  and  little  or  no 

knowledge  of  Irish  affairs  i  it  not  have  been  derived 

from   the  pablic    newspapers  om  the  current  political 

gossip  of  London.     Thongh  D'i  lar  believed  firmly  in  the 

high  character  and  sincerely  paci  isposition  of  Pitt,  he  was 

persuaded  that  peace  with  Frant  uld  only  continue  as  long 
as  England  was  too  weak  for  v  ■.  The  nation,  he  said, 
ulcerated  by  the  homiliation  of  the  last  war,  was  implacably 
hostile,  and  would  soon  force  its  Government  into  a  renewed 
struggle.  In  tho  interval  French  influence  should  be  employed 
to  injure  England  wherever  she  was  weak,  and  the  two  quarters 
in  which  it  might  be  most  profitably  exerted,  were  India  and 
America.  In  April  1781  he  first  called  attention  to  affairs  of 
Ireland.  He  mentions  the  great  excitement  produced  in  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Irish  newspapers  by  Foster's  Press  Bill ; 
the  skill  with  which  Fox  had  already  made  use  of  ib;  the  pro- 
bability that  it  would  assist  him  in  the  Westminster  election 
which  was  now  pending.  He  afterwards  reports  that  the 
Viceroy  had  been  attacked  on  account  of  the  Press  Bill ;  that 
the  Irish  corporations  were  protesting  against  it;  that  non- 
importation agreements  were  multiplying;  that  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  were  taking  a  very  serious  turn.  The  Government, 
he  believed,  were  anxious  to  disavow  Foster,  and  a  courier  had 
started  for  Ireland  for  tho  purpose  of  suspending  the  operation 
of  the  Bill.  He  knew,  from  a  good  source,  that  ministers  had 
desired  to  arrest  the  Bishop  of  Derrj-,  but  were  prevented  by  a 
division  in  the  Council.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  anxious  to 
resign,  and  the  Duchess  had  lately  written  to  a  lady  friend  in 

'  Vol.  iv.  pp.  191,492. 
'  Lord  Carj-s/ort  to  Cbartcmoat,  Sept.  \0,  \lft\.    CKoTlcmoivt  Pa^ar: 
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England,  expressing  her  anxiety  about  the  incapacity  of  her 
husband  and  the  fiightfal  growth  of  the  spirit  of  insurrection. 
There  had  been  a  meeting  at  the  Dublin  Town  Hall,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  municipal  officers,  at  which  the  corrupt  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  was  unanimously  denounced.  '  There  is 
a  military  association  which  has  been  deliberating  about  present- 
ing an  address  to  Lewis  XVl.,  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
human  race.'  From  the  accounts  of  the  volunteer  reviews  it 
appeared  to  the  ambassador,  that  more  than  70,000  men  were 
under  arms.  ^  Even  if  no  other  advantage,'  he  added,  ^  came 
from  threatening  the  British  coast,  the  calling  this  great  force 
under  arms  would  have  been  a  great  one.' » 

The  tension,  however,  soon  passed,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  French  ministers  were  seriously  occupied  with  Treland.  The 
next  few  years  of  Irish  history  were  quiet  and  uneventful,  and 
although  no  great  reform  was  effected,  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  very  perceptible.  The  House  of  Commons 
gave  the  Government  little  or  no  trouble,  and  whatever  agita- 
tions or  extreme  views  may  have  been  advocated  beyond  its 
walls,  the  most  cautious  conservative  could  hardly  accuse  it 
of  any  tendency  to  insubordination  or  violence.  It  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  landlords,  lawyers,  and  placemen.  Its  more 
important  discussions  show  a  great  deal  of  oratorical  and 
debating  talent,  much  knowledge  of  the  country  and  consider- 
able administrative  power;  it  was  ardently  and  unanimously 
attached  to  the  Crown  and  the  connection,  and  the  accimiulation 
of  borough  interests  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
habitual  custom  of  *  supporting  the  King's  Grovemment,'  gave 
the  Government  on  nearly  all  questions  an  overwhelming 
strength.  The  majority  had  certainly  no  desire  to  carry  any 
measure  of  reform  which  would  alter  their  own  very  secure 
and  agreeable  position,  or  expose  them  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
popular  contests,  but  the  influence  of  the  Government  was  so 
overwhelming  that  even  in  this  direction  much  might  have 
been  done  by  Government  initiative,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
all  the  letters  of  the  Irish  Government  opposing  parliamentary 
reform,  nothing  is  said  of  the  impracticability  of  carrying  it.     On 

>  Letters  of  Count  d'Adhfimar,  April  %Z^  Vix^  1^  l^^SA  V^  ka%.  ^^  YV'^'kx 
French  Foreign  O^ce, 
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the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  leg^islative  body  which 
WBB  less  troublesome  to  the  Executive,  There  was  one  subject 
aad  only  one  upon  which  it  was  recalcitrant.  It  was  jealous  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  its  own  position  as  an  independent 
Legislature,  and  any  measure  which  appeared  even  remotely 
designed  to  restrict  its  powers  and  to  make  it  subordinate  to 
the  British  Parliament,  prodnced  a  Budden  and  immediate 
revolt. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  was  advancing,  and  the  revenue 
was  rising,  but  the  expenses  of  the  Government  still  outstripp)ed 
its  income,  and  there  were  loud  complaints  of  growing  eitrava- 
gaoce.  Many  things  had  indeed  recently  conspired  to  increase 
the  national  expenditure.  Free  trade  opening  out  vast  markets 
for  Irish  product-s,  bad  induced  Parliament  to  give  larger  bounties 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  native  manufactureB.  The 
erection  of  a  magnificent  cuBtom-hon.se  ;  great  works  of  inland 
navigation ;  an  augmentation  of  the  Balariea  of  the  judges  in 
1781 ;  additional  revenue  officers  required  by  an  expanding 
trade ;  additional  officials  needed  for  the  New  National  Bank, 
fell  heavily  on  the  finances.  In  1783  an  independent  member 
proposed  that  the  salary  of  the  Lord-Lien  tenant  ahonld  be 
raised  from  16,000i.,  at  which  it  had  been  fixed  twenty-two 
years  before,  to  20,0001.  It  was  argued  that  the  expense  of 
the  office  was  notoriously  greater  than  its  salary;  that  the 
constant  residence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  annual  sessions 
of  Parliament,  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  had  largely  aug- 
mented it,  and  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  that  an  English  nobleman  should  be  obliged  to 
appropriate  part  of  hia  private  fortune  to  support  the  position 
of  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  augmentation  was  refused  by  Lord 
Morthingtou,  but  accepted  by  his  succeesor,  and  it  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  addition  of  2,0002.  a  year  to  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Secretary.  Strong  objections  were  made  to  the  latter 
proposal,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  mainly  on  account 
of  «  speech  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  promised  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  system  ol  granting  great  Irish 
offices  for  life  to  retiring  Chief  Secretaries.  Some  of  the  chief 
offices  in  the  country  had  been  thus  bestowed,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  John  Blaqavete  di  Wiosa  "wVq  'WA  SJnssnvVwitd. 
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habitually  in  England.^  In  1784  three  new  judges  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  introduction  of  annual  sessions  of  Parliament 
involyed  some  necessary  and  legitimate  expenditure,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  not  a  little  both  to  parliamentary  prodigality 
and  Government  corruption.  <  The  contention  for  parUamentary 
favour/  it  was  said,  ^  became  in  a  manner  perpetual.  The  doors 
of  the  temple  were  never  shut/ '  and  the  increased  importance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  made  Government  more  and  more 
desirous  of  securing  by  pensions  and  sinecures  an  overwhelming 
parliamentary  influence. 

There  was  a  strong  desire  to  bring  back  the  great  Irish  offices 
to  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was 
noticed  that  among  the  habitual  absentees  were  officers  of  the 
Irish  Post  Office,  whose  salaries  amounted  to  6,0001.  a  year ;  the 
Master  of  the  Ordnance ;  the  Master  of  the  Bolls ;  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  three  Vice-Treasurers ;  the  four  Commissioners 
of  the  Bevenue;  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Clerks  of  the 
Crown  for  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Munster;  the  Master  of  the 
Bevels,  and  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.'  One 
of  the  most  scandalous  Irish  measures  in  the  early  years  of 
George  HI.  had  been  the  grant  of  the  Irish  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  for  life,  to  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  in  1763.  He 
was  allowed  to  treat  it  as  an  absolute  sinecure,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Irish  finances  was  thrown  for  many  years  upon  the 
Attorney-General,  a  busy  lawyer  who  had  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Although  the  value  of  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  only  1,800Z.  a  year,  the  Government  after  a  long 
negotiation  consented  in  1784  to  buy  it  back  firom  Hamilton 
by  the  grant  of  a  life  pension  on  Ireland  of  2,500Z.  a  year,  with 
the  power  to  sell  his  pension.* 

The  office,  however,  was  admirably  bestowed,  being  granted 
to  John  Foster,  one  of  the  very  foremost  figures  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Chief  Baron  Foster  whom 
Arthur  Young  had  described  as  one  of  the  ablest  men,  and  one 
of  the  best  and  most  improving  landlords  in  Ireland,  and  he 
had  already  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 

>  Iruh  Park  Deb.  ii.  202-204.  p.  110. 

«  Ibid.  vi.  73.  vii.  137,  138.  *  Iriih  Pari  Deh.  it  405^  v.  tit^ 

'  Neweoham's  State  qf  Ireland^     \\u.^^&/\x.7i^*^«^^« 
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X&tional  Bank.  He  was  also  tte  author  of  Eome  measures 
which  had  been  extremely  successful  in  encouraging  the  linen 
trade,  as  well  aa  of  the  com  bounties  which  we  have  already 
considered.  That  excellent  judge,  Woodfall,  described  him  aa 
'one  of  the  readiest  and  most  clear-hended  men  of  business'  he 
had  over  met  with,'  and  no  one,  1  think,  can  read  his  speeches 
without  being  struck  with  the  singiilar  ability  and  the  singular 
knowledge  they  display-  7  opposition  to  protecting 

duties;  his  Press  Bill,  linent  and  very  able  part 

which  he  took  in  defence  <■  ;ial  propositions  of  1 785, 

mode  him  for  a  time  n  iblin ;  but  his  high  ch^ 

racter  and  his  great  finac  ■  were  nnivereally  recog^ 

nised.     In  the  autumn  of  I'ory  retired  from  the 

Chair  which  he  had  occupi  for  more  than  fourteen  years, 
Foster  was   unanimously  ele  Speaker,  and    he    held  that 

pomtton  till  the  TTnioB.  He  etill,  however,  occaaionBlly  con- 
tributed some  admirable  speeches  to  the  debates.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Sir  John  Famell. 

Several  other  great  offices  were  still  held  by  absentees,*  but 
none  of  them  were  as  important  as  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Excheqner.  In  1784,  there  was  a  curious  discussion  on  the 
habitual  absence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  was  d^ 
fended  by  the  Attorney-General  Fitzgibbon,  on  the  very  grtH 
tesqne  ground  that  it  was  conducive  to  the  good  administration 
of  justice.  'If  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,'  he  said,  'was  compelled 
to  become  a  resident  and  efficient  officer,  it  would  render  the 
bneinese  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  more  prolix  and  tedious  than 
it  is  at  present.'  There  would  be  another  appeal  in  Chancery 
snits,  and  '  this  would  be  attended  with  delay  and  inconveni- 
ence to  suitors,  and  would  give  great  additional  reason  to  curse 
the  law's  delay,  '*  The  office  was  held  by  Rigby,  who  had  no 
other  connection  with  Ireland  since  he  had  ceased  to  be  Chief 
Secretary  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign.  On  his  death  in  1788, 
it  was  brought  back  to  Ireland,  but  it  was  still  treated  as  a  mere 
lucrative  sinecure  and  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,* 

■  Auellamd  Corrapondenee.  I.  80,  Conrt  of  Chanccij  was  coodacted  Id 

*  See  IrUk  Pari.  Deb.  ii.  203.  Ireland. 

'Ibid.  iii.  87.    The  same  debaW  <  Sydaejto  Bucklngbam,  JonelOb 

btvngbt  oat    some  carious  Qlvutib-  VI&%. 
tioDB  ot  tbo  manner  in  wlucb  Mm 
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This  abuse  at  last  gradually  ceased.  Some  offices  were 
bought  back  by  pensions,  though  often  on  most  extravagant 
terms.^  Others  fell  in  by  death ;  the  feeling  on  the  subject  in 
Parliament  was  generally  strong  enough  to  prevent  fresh  ap- 
pointments to  absentees,  and  the  Government  in  Ireland  desired 
to  employ  all  their  patronage  at  home  in  resisting  the  move- 
ment for  a  parliamentary  reform. 

The  position  of  the  English  Government  on  the  question  of 
reform  varied  at  different  times,  but  on  the  whole  English  states- 
men were  usually  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Ireland.  Pitt  came  to  power  with  the  reputation  of 
a  great  parliamentary  reformer,  and  he  was  at  first  seriously 
desirous  of  carrying  out  his  early  pledges  and  of  fulfilling  the 
pregramme  of  Us  illustrious  &ther.  11  reform  was  needed  any- 
where, it  was  needed  in  Ireland,  and  if  it  was  carried  in  one 
country  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
resist  it  in  the  other.  His  confidential  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  are  preserved,  and  they  show  that  he  was  at  one  period 
sincerely  anxious  to  reform  the  Irish  Parliament,  though  he 
was  at  this  time  equally  determined  not  to  admit  the  Catholics 
to  power.  *The  line  to  whicb  my  mind  at  present  inclines,' 
he  wrote  ('open  to  whatever  new  observations  or  arguments 
may  be  suggested  to  me),  is  to  give  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited 
communication  of  commercial  advantages^  if  we  can  receive  in 
return  some  security  that  her  strength  and  riches  will  be  our 
benefit,  and  that  she  will  contribute  from  time  to  time  in  their 
increasing  proportions  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the  Empire; 
and  having  by  holding  out  thisj  removed,  I  trust,  every  temp- 
tation to  Ireland  to  consider  her  interests  as  separate  from 
England,  to  be  ready,  while  we  discountenance  trnld  and  uvr- 
constitutional  attempts,  which  strike  al  the  root  of  all  authority, 
to  give  real  efficacy  and  popularity  to  the  Government  by  ac- 
ceding (if  such  a  line  can  be  found)  to  a  prudent  and  temperate 
reform  of  Parliament,  which  may  guard  against,  or  gradually 
cure,  real  defects  and  mischiefs,  may  show  a  sufficient  regard  to 
the  interests  and  even  prejudices  of  individuals  who  are  con- 
cerned, and  may  unite  the  Protestant  interest  in  excluding  the 
Oaiholics  from  any  share  in  the  representation  or  the  government 

»  IrUk  Pari  Beb.  Vm.  ^'^^ 
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of  the  country.' '  He  bega  Rntland  to  soand  the  dispoBitioDB 
of  Charietnont  and  tbe  other  reformers,  and  says, '  By  all  I  hear 
accidentally,  tbe  parliamentary  reforniera  are  alarmed  at  the 
pretensionB  of  the  Catholics,  and  for  that  very  reason  would 
stop  very  short  of  the  extreme  specalative  notions  of  nmversal 
snffrage.'  '  Let  me  beseech  you,'  he  adds,  '  to  recollect  that 
both  your  character  and  mine  for  consistency  are  at  stake  nnleaa 
there  are  unanswerable  proofs  that  the  case  of  Ireland  and 
England  is  different ;  and  to  recollect  also,  that  however  It  is 
our  duty  to  oppose  the  most  determined  spirit  and  firmness  to 
ill-founded  clamonr  or  factious  pretensions,  it  is  a  doty  eqnally 
indispensable  to  take  care  not  to  struggle  but  in  a  light  cause. 
'I  am  more  and  more  convinced  in  my  own  mind  every  day, 
that  some  reform  will  take  place  in  both  countries.  Whatever 
is  to  be  wished  (oh  which,  notwithstanding  numerous  difficaltiee, 
I  have  myself  no  doubt),  it  is,  I  believe,  at  least  certain  that  if 
any  reform  takes  place  here,  the  tide  will  be  too  strong  to  be 
withstood  in  Ireland.'  'If  it  be  well  done,  the  sooner  the 
better.'  '  Should  there  appear,  after  a  certain  time,  a  prospect 
Uiat  the  complete  arrangement  of  commercial  questions  will  be 
followed  by  some  satisfaction  on  this  essential  point  of  reform,  I 
believe  the  arms  will  then  drop  out  of  the  hands  of  the  volnn- 
teera  withont  a  struggle.'  He  only  desired  that  the  Irish 
Government  should  not  commit  itself  irrevocably  to  reform 
'while  the  question  is  undecided  in  England.'* 

The  Irish  Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  any  measure  of  refonn.  They  had  got  their  majority 
by  the  small  borough  system,  and  they  wished  to  keep  it,  and 
opposed  a  strong  passive  resistance  to  every  attempt  from  Eng- 
land to  impel  them  in  the  direction  of  reform.  The  chief 
governor  was  naturally  SDrrounded  by  great  borough  owners, 
whose  personal  interests  were  bound  up  with  the  existing  poli- 
tical system,  and  the  spirit  both  of  resistance  and  of  anti-Catho- 
licism was  very  greatly  strengthened  when,  on  tbe  promotion 
of  Telverton  to  the  Bench  in  1783,  Fitzgibbon  became  Attor- 
ney-General. This  remarkable  man,  who  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  the  century  exercised  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Irish 

'P//(t4)RQtUod.0ct  I,178*(5ri-  *  Pitt  to  Butland,  Oct.  T,  Deo.  I, 

wto/j  printed  correspondence^.  TSat      n%\-.  Jan.  VVttA1W>- 
iUlice  are  ia  the  original. 
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Qoyemment,  and  who,  as  Lord  Clare,  was  the  ablest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  detested,  advocate  of  the  Union,  had  in  1780 
opposed  the  Declaration  of  Bight  moved  by  Grattan  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  but  had  supported  the  policy  of  Grattan 
in  1782,  and  had  used  strong  language  in  censuring  some  parts 
of  the  legislative  authority  which  Great  Britain  exercised  over 
Ireland.^  It  is  very  questionable  whether  he  ever  really  approved 
of  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Iiaw,  and  his  evident  leaning  towards 
authority  made  him  distrusted  by  several  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  but  Grattan  does  not  appear  to  have  shared  the  feeling,  and 
when  he  was  consulted  on  the  subject  by  Lord  Northington,  he 
gave  his  full  sanction  to  the  promotion  of  Fitzgibbon.'  For  some 
time  there  was  no  breach  between  them,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  1785  Fitzgibbon  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Grattan,'  but  the  dispute  on  the  commercial  propositions 
appears  to  have  separated  them,  and  Fitzgibbon  soon  followed  the 
true  instincts  of  his  character  and  his  intellect,  in  opposing  an 
iron  will  to  every  kind  of  reform.  In  private  life  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  estimable  and  even  amiable  man ;  several  acts  of 
generosity  are  related  of  him,  and  the  determination  with  which 
in  spite  of  a  large  inherited  fortune  he  pursued  his  career 
at  the  bar,  shows  the  energy  and  the  seriousness  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  great  orator,  but  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  ready  and  skilful  debater,  a  great  master  of 
constitutional  law,  a  man  who  in  council  had  a  peculiar  gift  of 


*  In  a  remarkable  letter  to  his 
constituents  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  he  said,  in  1780,  *1  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  make 
laws  for  this  country  is  a  daring 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  a  free 
people,  and  have  uniformly  asserted 
the  opinion  in  public  and  in  private.' 
He  says  that  although  he  had  opposed 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  when  it  was 
first  movedy  he  would  now  yield  his 
opinion  to  that  of  his  constituents 
and  support  it,  but  that  he  could  not 
support  a  total  repeal  of  Poynings* 
Law.  He  adds,  *  There  is  not  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  a  perpetual  Mutiny 
Bill  lays  the  foundation  of  a  military 
despotism  in  this  country ;  on  this 
principle  I  will,  while  I  live,  make 
every  effort  in  my  power  to  procure  a 


repeal  of  it.*  O^Flanagan's  lAvet  of 
the  ChaneeUorM  of  Ireland^  ii.  166, 167. 

*  See  Grattan*s  Life,  iii.  134,  200, 
201. 

■  •  From  the  first  I  have  ever  re- 
probated the  idea  of  appealing  to  the 
volunteers,  though  I  was  confident 
Ireland  was  in  no  danger  while  they 
followed  the  counsel  of  the  man 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  most 
worthy  and  honourable  friend  [Mr. 
Grattan] ;  the  man  to  whom  this 
country  owes  more  than,  perhaps,  any 
State  ever  owed  to  an  individual ;  the 
man  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  di- 
rected the  happy  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  the  spirit  of  Irishmen 
to  make  us  a  nation.  While  the 
volunteers  continued  under  his  in* 
fiuence  I  teax^  t^^  «snl  tKiow  >iD«sa^ 
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bending  other  wills  to  his  own,  a  man  who  in  raiiny  trying 
periods  of  popular  violence  displayed  a  courage  which  no  dan- 
ger and  no  obloquy  could  disturb.  He  was,  however,  arrogant, 
petulantj  and  overbearing  in  the  highest  degree,  delighting  in 
trampling  on  those  whom  he  diellked,  in  harsh  acts  and  irri- 
tating words,  prone  on  all  occasions  to  strain  prerogative  and 
authority  to  their  utmost  limits,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  great 
majority  of  hia  countryme  '        ''     it  being  corrupt  himself, 

a  most  cjTiical  corrnptor  or  otL  rran,  both  in  Parliament 

and  at  the  bar,  had  been  one  o  litterest  opponents,  and  a 

duel  having  on  one  occasion  ensnei  :reat  scandal  was  created 

by  the  slow  and  deliberate  manner  m  which,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  duels,  t'itzgibbon  aimed  at  his  opponent,*  and 
when  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  he  was  accused  of  having,  by 
eyetematic  hostility  and  partiality  on  tho  bench,  compelled  his 
former  adversary  to  abandon  liis  practice  in  the  court.' 

As  a  politician,  Fitzgibbon,  though  his  father  had  been  one 
of  the  many  Catholica  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  order  to 
pnrsne  a  l^al  career,  represented  in  ita  harshest  and  most 
arrogant   fonn   the  old  spirit  of  Protestant  ascendent^  as  it 


'  Fbillips'  Life  if  Ciarrati;  Bar- 
ilngton'a  RUe  amd  J^iU. 

*  PhUlips'  IJife  </  Curran,  pp.  161, 
IBS.  Cncran  bimself  long  afleiwards 
wrote  of  this,  '  Though  I  wu  too 
BtroDg  to  be  beaten  down  by  an; 
judicial  ntftlignitr,  It  was  not  so  with 
my  clients ;  and  m  j  cooaequcnt  losees 
in  professional  income  have  never 
been  eBtimated  at  less,  as  jovt  must 
havA  often  beard,  than  thirly  tboo- 
sand  pounds.'  A  passage  from  one  of 
Fitiglbbon's  ipeechea  in  Farliament 
•.gainat  Cnrran  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  language  he 
was  Bccustomed   to    employ.     'The 

Klitically  insane  gentleman  [Cnrran] 
■  asserted  mnch,  but  be  only  emitted 
some  effusions  o(  the  witlicisnis  of 
fanoy.  His  declamation.  Indeed,  was 
better  calculated  for  the  stage  o( 
Sadler's  Wells  than  the  floor  of  a 
House  of  Commons.  A  moontebank 
with  but  one  half  the  bonoorsble 
gentleman's  theatrical  talent  tor  rant 
would  undoubtedly  make  his  fortune. 
However,  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
be  a&ouJd  ontartain  auoh  a  paiticuUt 
Mpeiity  Mgainat  ma,  u  I  hbtci  ^& 


bim  any  favonr.  But  perhaps  the 
honourable  gentleman  imagines  be 
may  talk  himself  into  consequence. 
If  so,  I  should  be  sorry  to  obstruct 
his  promotion ;  he  is  heartily  welcome 
to  attack  me.  One  thing,  however,  I 
will  assure  him— Ihat  I  hold  bim  in 
so  small  a  degree  of  estimation  either 
as  a  man  or  a  lawyer  that  I  shall 
never  hereafter  dslgn  to  make  him 
any  answer.'  Orattaa's  Lifi,  iii  363. 
The  scene  is  alluded  to,  bat  not 
reported,  as  being  purely  personal, 
in  the  Irit\  Pari.  Dtb.  t.  i72. 
Wood  fall,  the  famous  parliamentarr 
reporter,  happened  to  1>S  in  the  Irish 
Hoose  of  Commons  during  this 
scene,  and  he  has  given  a  giapbio 
description  of  it.  Avcldattd  Carre- 
ij}endence,  i.  78,  79.  No  one,  I  think, 
who  follows  the  reported  speeches  of 
FitigibboD,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  eitraordinaiy  arrogance  they  dis* 
play,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
much  aggravated  by  his  manner. 
In  Charlemont's  MS.  AvieM/igTaph]/ 
there  is  an  elaborate  and  eiceedingly 
(I  tk^V  'a.n(!k\L\'j'i  wilMmaiihIa  ou- 
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existed  when  the  smoke  of  the  civil  wars  had  scarcely  cleared 
away,  and  he  laughed  to  scorn  all  who  taught  that  there  could 
be  any  peace  between  the  different  sections  of  Irishmen,  or 
that  the  century  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Bevolution  had 
made  any  real  change  in  the  situation  of  the  country.  A 
passage  in  his  great  speech  in  favour  of  the  Union  is  the  key- 
note of  his  whole  policy.  'What,  then,'  he  asked,  'was  the 
situation  of  Ireland  at  the  Bevolution,  and  what  is  it  at  this 
day  ?  The  whole  power  and  property  of  the  country  has  been 
conferred  by  successive  monarchs  of  England  upon  an  English 
colony  composed  of  three  sets  of  English  adventurers,  who 
poured  into  this  country  at  the  termination  of  three  successive 
rebellions.  Confiscation  is  their  common  title,  and  from  their 
first  settlement  they  have  been  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  over  their  discontents 
in  sullen  indignation.'^  In  accordance  with  these  views  his 
uniform  object  was  to  represent  the  Protestant  community  aa 
an  English  garrison  planted  in  a  hostile  country,  to  govern 
steadily,  sternly,  and  exclusively,  with  a  view  to  their  interests, 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  every  attempt  to  relax  monopoly,  elevate 
and  conciliate  the  Catholics  or  draw  together  the  divided  sec- 
tions of  Irish  life.  Even  in  the  days  when  he  professed  liberal- 
ism, he  had  endeavoured  to  impede  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  of 
1778  by  raising  difficulties  about  the  effects  of  relief  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  Act  of  Settlement;  and  after  he  arrived  in 
power,  he  was  a  steady  and  bitter  opponent  of  every  measure 
of  concession.'  He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield.  He  was 
sometimes  opposed  to  his  colleagues  in  Ireland,  and  more  often 
to  the  Government  in  England,  but  the  main  lines  of  his  policy 
were  on  the  whole  maintained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  evil  they  caused.  To  him,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other 
man,  it  is  due  that  nothing  was  done  during  the  quiet  years 
that  preceded  the  French  Bevolution  to  diminish  the  corruption 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  the  extreme  anomalies  of  the  Irish 
ecclesiastical  establishment.      He  was  the  soul  of  that  small 

'  P.  22.  attached  subject  to  a  Protestant 
*  *  My  unalterable  opinion  is,  that  State,  and  that  the  popish  clergj 
so  long  as  human  nature  and  the  must  always  have  a  commanding  in- 
popish  religion  continue  to  be  what  I  fluence  on  every  member  of  that  com* 
know  they  are,  a  conscientious  popish  mnnion,'  SpeeoK  WkiMtt  U^i«iw^^%^ 
ecclesiaatic  never  will  become  a  well- 
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group  of  politiciabB,  who,  by  procuring  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  and  the  refusal  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  1795,  flung 
the  Catholics  into  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  his  influence 
was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  determination  of  Pitt  to 
carry  Catholic  Emancipation  concurrently  with  the  Union,  He 
looked,  indeed,  upon  the  Unioa  as  shutting  the  door  for  over 
against  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  only  when  it  had  been  carried 
by  his  assistance,  that  he  learned  to  his  bitter  indignation  tliat 
the  Government,  without  his  kno'  fe,  had  been  negotiating 
secretly  with  their  leaders.' 

The  possibility  of  a  loyal  Irisl  liament  undergoing  par- 

liamentary and  ministerial  flucti:  is,  like  those  which  are 
now  frequent  in  the  robust  constn  mal  Govemmenta  of  the 
colouieia,  never  appears  to  have  en  id  into  his  calculations, 
and  he  avowed  very  cynically  that  i  his  theory  of  a  separate 
Parliament,  corruption  should  be  the  normal  method  of  govern- 
ment. 'The  only  security,' he  said,  'which  con  by  possibility 
exist  for  national  concurrence,  is  a  permanent  and  commanding 
influence  of  the  English  Executive,  or  rather  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  in  the  councils  of  Ireland.'  '  A  majority  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  will  defeat  the  Minister  of  the  day,  but 
a  majority  of  the  Pailiament  of  Ireland  against  the  King's 
Government  goes  directly  to  separate  this  kingdom  from  the 
British  Crown.  ...  It  is  vain  to  expect,  so  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  be  a  creature  of  passion  and  interest,  that  he  will  not 
avail  himself  of  the  critical  and  difficult  situation  in  which  tho 
Executive  Government  of  this  kingdom  must  ever  remain  under 
its  present  Constitution,  to  demand  the  favours  of  tho  Crown, 
not  as  the  reward  of  loyalty  and  service,  but  as  the  stipulated 
price  to  bo  paid  in  advance  for  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.' ' 
In  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Regency  he  openly  avowed  that 
half  a  million  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  spent  to  secure  an 
address  to  Lord  Townshend,  and  intimated  very  plainly  that  the 
same  sum  would  if  necessary  be  spent  again.' 

We  can  hardly  judge  such  sentimentswith  fairness,  if  we  do 
not  remember  that  with  the  partial  and  disastrous  exception  of 

'  Lord    nolland'a   Xrml.    of  tU  •  Spefch  on  the  Uninn.  pp.  45. 1C, 

Wii^  J'artff,  i.  163.    See  Graltan's  '  IrUh  Pari.  Deb Ai..\i\.  Gratlau 

Xi/i',  Hi.  402,  403,  inOK\.\iuiQ'ci(^«l^ud>^dM  tbisapeDcb. 
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the  American  Legislatures,  the  experiment  of  free  parliamentary 
life  in  colonies  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar  had  not  yet 
been  tried,  and  also  that  the  necessity  of  retaining  a  great 
Crown  influence  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  still 
widely  held.  Nor  was  this  view  confined  to  party  men  or  to 
active  and  interested  politicians.  In  1752  Hume  published 
those  political  essays  which  are  still  among  the  most  valuable 
and  were  on  their  first  appearance  by  far  the  most  popular  of 
his  works,  and  in  one  of  these  essays  he  inquires  what  it  is 
that  prevents  the  House  of  Commons  from  breaking  loose  from 
its  place  in  the  Constitution  and  reducing  the  other  powers  to 
complete  subservience  to  itself.  He  answers  that '  the  House  of 
Commons  stretches  not  its  power  because  such  a  usurpation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 
The  Crown  has  so  many  offices  at  its  disposal  that  when  assisted 
by  the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  House  it  will  always 
command  the  resolutions  of  the  whole.  •  .  .  We  may  call  this 
influence  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption  and  depen- 
dence ;  but  some  degree  and  some  kind  of  it  are  inseparable 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution,  and  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  our  mixed  government.'  * 

To  exactly  the  same  eflect  is  the  judgment  of  Paley,  whose 
treatise  on  moral  and  political  philosophy  appeared  in  1785,  and 
who  devoted  an  admirable  chapter  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
British  Constitution.  He  asserts  that  about  half  of  the  members 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  when  he  wrote,  held 
their  seats-  either  by  purchase  or  by  the  nomination  of  single  pa- 
trons, and  he  urged  with  singular  ingenuity  that,  however  absurd 
it  might  appear  in  theory,  some  such  system  of  representation  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  British  Constitution  to  give  cohesion 
and  solidity  to  the  whole,  to  counteract  the  natural  centrifugal 
tendency  which  would  otherwise  lead  the  House  of  Commons 
to  break  loose  from  its  place  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  its  own  democratic  element  to  acquire  a  complete 
control  over  its  policy.  He  describes  the  saying  that  an  *  inde- 
pendent parliament  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
monarchy  *  as  containing  '  not  more  of  paradox  than  of  truth,' 
and  he  attributes  the  severance  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 

'  EfusAy  Vllh  on  Independency  qf  Parl\(Mieid». 
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America  from  t!ie  mother  conntry,  mainly  to  tlie  fact  that  tio 

English  Government  held  so  little  pafronagfi  in  those  colonies 
that  it  was  never  able  to  acquire  a  commanding  and  intare-sted 
support  in  the  colonial  Legislatures.' 

In  such  maxims  we  find  principles  very  similar  to  those  of 
Fitzgibbon,  and  tbey  were  nnfortuuately  predominant  in  tho 
Irish  councils.  '  The  question  of  reform,'  Rutland  wrote  to  Pitt, 
'  should  it  be  carried  in  England,  would  tend  greatly  to  increase 


oar  difliculties,  and  J 

it  is  a  delicate  qaes 

dangerous  to  the 

render  it  extremely 

tain  proportionable  at 

least  exceptionable,  ana 

with  the  system  of  Parliamonc  in  c 


rill  be  evaded.  In  England 
;onntry  it  is  difficult  and 
i  views  of  the  Catholics 
Four  proposition  of  a  cer- 
ty  members  would  be  the 
rliaps,  materially  interfere 
country,  which,  though  ifc 


mast  be  confessed  that  it  does  not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance 
to  representation,  I  do  not  see  how  quiet  and  good  government 
oonld  exist  under  any  more  popnlar  mode.'*     'The  object  of  re- 


'  '  Id  the  BritiBh  colonies  of  North 
Anerioa  the  ltit«  ABaemblies  poaaesied 
uiacfa  of  the  power  uid  cooatitutioii 
of  OUT  Hoose  of  CommoiiB.  The  King 
•nd  Qovenunent  of  Great  Britain 
held  00  patronage  in  the  country 
which  could  create  attach  mcnt  txA 
lefluance  aufficienl  to  connteiBct  that 
restlcsa,  arrogating  Bpirit,  which  Id 
popular  assemblieB,  when  left  to 
itself,  will  never  brook  an  authority 
that  checks  and  Interferes  with  its 
own.  To  tbia  caoae,  excited  perhaps 
by  some  anseasonable  provocAtiona, 
-we  may  attribute,  m  to  tbeir  true 
and  proper  original,  we  will  not  n,j 
the  tnisfortunes,  but  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  British 
Empire.'  Paley'a  3fiinil  and  RilUical 
I^iloKjihj/,  vi.  ch.  vii. 

•  June  16.  1784.  Dr.  Halliday, 
the  founder  of  the  Whig  Club, 
In  a  letter  to  Cbaltemont,  com- 
pUins  that  'an  Englisb  Whig  U 
oulj  a  Whig  for  England,  but  a  Tory 
with  respect  to  her  dependencies,' 
and  he  aidda.  'I  have  been  candidly 
told  that  since  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  independency,  nothing  can 
preserve  the  integrity  and  peace  of 
tbe  Empire  hut  a  govermnent  of  coi- 
nptioa  Jo  Ireland  .  .  .  that  a  traly 


democratic  House  of  Commons,  one 
really  the  representative  of  tbe  people 
here,  would  shiver  all  to  pieces.' 
April  10.  1TS5.  Charltmont  P^mrt. 
Lord  Camden,  who  had  poshed  Whig 
principles  during  the  American  con- 
test to  tbeir  extreme  oonseqaenoea, 
was  in  DUter  in  the  sommer  of  1764, 
and  be  wrote  a  cnrioua  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  oo  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. 'There  is  one  qneation,*  be 
said, '  that  seems  to  have  Iskeo  pos. 
sesaion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
that  is  the  reform  of  Parliament, 
about  which  they  seem  very  moch  in 
earnest.  For  who  (tie)  doe*  with  so 
much  for  that  reformation  at  home 
cannot  with  much  consistence  retose 
it  to  Ireland,  and  yet  their  corropt 
Parliament  is  tbe  only  means  we 
have  left  to  preserve  the  onion  be- 
tween the  two  counttin.  But  that 
argument  will  not  bear  the  light,  and 
no  means  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be 
adopted  that  Is  too  scandalous  to  be 
avowed.  I  foresaw  when  we  were 
compelled  to  grant  independence  to 
Ireland  the  mischief  of  the  conces- 
sion, and  that  Booner  or  later  civil 
war  would  be  tbe  coniequenoe.' 
(^tMf,.  13,  ITSl)  Qratton's  ilS.  .ittto- 
biograpki). 
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fiirm/  he  wrote  a  few  months  later,  ^  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
a  correction  of  alleged  abases  in  the  representation,  bat  extends 
to  a  substantial  change  of  parliamentary  influence.  Nothing 
short  of  that  will  satisfy  the  clamorous,  and  any  such  change  will 
ccHnpletely  dissatisfy  the  friends  of  Government  and  the  esta- 
blished Constitution.'  He  warned  the  Government  that  any 
change  in  the  representation  would  strengthen  and  perhaps 
unite  the  factious  elements  in  the  nation — '  the  Dissenters,  who 
seek  for  such  an  alteration  in  the  Constitution  as  will  throw 
more  power  into  their  hands ;  •  .  •  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
superior  numbers  would  speedily  give  them  the  upper  hand  if 
tbey  were  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  Legislature ;  and 
those  men  who  oppose  the  Grovemment  upon  personal  con- 
siderations.' ^  In  accordance  with  these  views  we  find  him,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  demand  for  reform  and  retrenchment 
was  at  its  height,  advocating  the  creation  of  new  places  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
Government.^ 

In  sharp  contrast  with  these  views  was  the  policy  of  Grattan 
and  of  a  small  number  of  able  and  patriotic  men  who  followed 
his  standard.  Grattan  clearly  perceived  that  after  the  great 
triumph  that  had  been  achieved  and  the  great  agitation  that 
had  been  undergone,  it  was  necessary  to  pacify  the  public  mind, 
to  lead  it  back  to  the  path  of  gradual  administrative  reform,  to 
strengthen  the  Executive  against  the  spirit  of  disorder,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  discourage  all  feeling  of  disloyalty  to  England. 
We  have  already  seen  how  he  looked  upon  the  Renunciation 


*  Rutland  to  Sydney,  Jan.  18, 
1785. 

«  On  April  19,  1784,  he  writes  a 
carious  (most  secret  and  confideDtial) 
letter  to  Sydney  about  the  growing 
independence  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  *A  greater  attention  and  a 
more  expensive  influence  than  here- 
tofore will  therefore  be  required,  if 
we  seek,  as  we  must,  to  direct  its 
progress  in  the  right  way.  A  share 
also  of  the  lucrative  favours  of 
Government  must  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  attachments 
in  that  House,  as  the  invention  of 
mere  external  allurements  wiU  no 
longer  maintain  the  influence  which 
thejr  nuif  for  a  moment  acquire.*   He 


complains  in  consequence  of  *the 
scantiness  of  the  provision  which  is 
in  the  disposal  of  Government  for 
the  support  of  an  increased  and  in- 
creasing number  of  claimants,*  urges 
the  'necessity  of  taking  some  mea- 
sure as  early  as  possible  for  the  en- 
largement of  our  means,*  and  says, 
*  it  will  be  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  me  to  endeavour  to  establish  in 
that  House  the  strongest  and  most 
immediate  connection  of  adminis- 
tration with  a  certain  number  of 
powerful  members,  who  may  be 
at  all  times  looked  to  for  the 
declaration  and  explanation  of  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of    Qovem* 
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Act,  the  Volunteer  Convention,  and  the  proposed  diminution  of 
the  military  establishments.  In  1782,  wheit  the  Dublin  weavers 
resolved  to  enfer  into  a  non-importation  agreement,  he  dexter- 
ously defeated  the  design  by  substituting  for  it  a  subscription 
list,  pledging  all  who  signed  to  purchase  Irish  goods  to  the 
amount  placed  opposiite  their  names,'  He  steadily  opposed  the 
agitation  for  protecting  duties  which  would  have  separated  the 
commercial  interests  of  England  and  Ireland.*  He  waa  foremost 
in  denouncing  a  portion  of  the  Irish  press  which  was  openly 
inciting  to  asBassination,  and  which  had  lately  introduced  a  de- 
testable system,  that  already  existed  in  England,  of  extorting 
money  from  timid  individuals  by  threats  of  slander,  and  in  spite 
of  the  violent  outcry  that  was  raised,  he  cordially  supported 
Foster's  Press  Bill,'  The  tone  of  the  seditious  press  he  justly 
described  as  a  matter  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  Parliament.  '  I  have  no  idea,'  he  said,  '  of  wounding  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  but  if  it  be  sufTered  to  go  on  in  the  way  it 
is  at  present,  one  of  two  things  must  ensne :  it  will  either  ex- 
cite the  unthinking  to  acts  of  desperation,  or  it  will  itself  fall 
into  utter  contempt,  after  having  disgraced  the  nation.'* 

In  1785,  when  the  Government  resolved  to  organise  the 
militia  chiefly  for  the  pnrpose  of  rendering  the  volunteer  force 
nnnecessary,  Grattan  gave  them  his  full  support ;  and  when  this 
measure  was  represented  as  an  otTence  to  the  volunteers,  he  re- 
pudiated the  argument  with  a  scathing  severity.  '  The  rolun- 
teers,'  he  said,  '  had  no  right  whatever  to  be  displeased  at  the 
establishment  of  a  militia,  and  if  they  had  expressed  displeasure, 
the  dictate  of  armed  men  ought  to  be  disregarded  by  Parliament.' 
'  We  are  the  Legislature  and  they  the  subject.'     '  The  situation 

<  May  IS,  nS2,  PortlaDd  to  Bbel-  liberty  of  the  press  (to  a«e  his  own 

borne.  expression)  againtt  the  attaekt  of  iXt 

I  Gr&ttan's  Life,  ili.  289,  priniert ;  the  fair  and  explicit  justice 

■  Flowdet),  li.  89.      •  Qoverrtment  which  he  did  to  admin  is  tration  by 

Uaa  been  necessarilf  under  very  great  stating  the  natare  of  their  proposi- 

diScnltiei,  and  moat  feel  mucb  obli-  tiou  ud  their  declared  readineu  to 

gation   to  those   persons  who  have  conciliate  unanimity  b;  any  conce»- 

Bsabted   in  bringing  about  the   tor.  «ioa  which  on  fair  discussion  should 

lunate  event  [the  passing  o(  the  Press  be  genctally  thongbt  advisable,  bad 

Bill].     It  is  really  but  justice  to  Ur.  aliogelber  a  striking  eflect  upon  the 

Qrattan  that  I  nhould  put  him  at  the  House,  and  contributed    greatly  to 

bead  of  such  a  list.     The  manly  and  make   the    whole    measure    accept- 

decisive  tone  in   which   he  pointed  able.'    Butland  to  Sydney  (secretand 

out  Ua  necessity  of  some  tegu\B,tioiu  conttdentlall,  .Vpril  12,  1784. 

Mad  restrictioxia,  and  of  secuting  ttia  »  ItwK  P.irt.  D«b.\\\.\t^ 
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of  the  Hoase  would  be  truly  unfortunate  if  the  name  of  the 
volunteers  could  intimidate  it.  .  .  .  That  great  and  honourable 
body  of  men,  the  primitive  volunteers,  deserved  much  of  their 
country,  but  I  am  firee  to  say  that  they  who  now  assume  the 
name  have  much  degenerated.  .  •  .  There  is  a  cankered  part  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people  that  has  been  armed.  Let  no  gentleman 
give  such  men  countenance,  or  pretend  to  join  them  with  the 
original  volunteers.'  He  looked  with  extreme  disapprobation  on 
all  attempts  to  set  up  rival  centres  of  political  power  outside 
Parliament,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  complete  sacrifice  of  his  popu- 
larity he  censured  in  strong  terms  the  national  congress  which 
had  assembled  in  Dublin,  asserting  that,  whether  it  was  legal  or 
not,  such  a  body  was  not  reconcilable  with  a  House  of  Commons ; 
that '  two  sets  of  representatives,  one  dejure^  and  another  sup- 
posing itself  a  representative  de  fado^  cannot  well  co-exist,'  and 
that  it  was  such  meetings  that '  gave  the  business  of  reform  the 
cast  and  appearance  of  innovation  and  violence.'  '  The  populace,' 
he  said,  ^  differ  much  and  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  people.'  *  An  appeal  to  the  latent  and  summary  powers  of 
the  people  should  be  reserved  for  extraordinary  exigencies. 
The  rejection  of  a  popular  Bill  is  no  just  cause  for  their 
exertion.'  * 

No  politician  had  ever  less  sympathy  than  Grattan  with  dis- 
order and  anarchy ;  and  his  whole  theory  of  Irish  poUtics  was  very 
far  from  democratic.  From  first  to  last  it  was  a  foremost  article 
of  his  policy  that  it  was  essential  to  the  safe  working  of  represen- 
tative institutions  in  Ireland  that  they  should  be  under  the  full 
guidance  and  control  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities  would  be  that  this  guidance  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  adventurers  and  demagogues.   He  desired 


»  Irish  Pari  Deh.  iv.  237,  238; 
Grattan*8  Life,  iii.  214-216.  Orde, 
describing  the  debates,  says,  <Mr. 
Grattan,  in  a  most  able  and  ingenious 
speech,  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  meeting  of  the  congress  as 
not  existing  in  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  destroying  the  very 
existence  of  Parliament.  He  pointed 
out  the  illegality  of  some  of  the 
addresses  and  resolutions,  and  several 
of  the  county  meetings  where,  all 

47 


the  inhabitants  being  admitted,  the 
rights  of  freeholders  were  overturned 
and  wrested  from  them  by  the  popu- 
lace. He  described  the  change  that 
those  violences  had  made  in  the 
volunteer  institutions,  that  they  had 
formerly  consisted  of  responsible  and 
respectable  characters,  whereas  now 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted,  and 
the  lowest  and  most  riotous  of  the 
people  ^eie  «knxv^«  Qs^^^  "va^^- 
pean,  3«xi.  ^^«  V\^. 
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the  HouBO  of  Commons  to  be  a  Ixwly  consisting  mainly  of  the  in- 
dependent landed  gentry  and  leading  lawyers,  and  resting  mainly 
on  a  freehold  suffrage ;  and  he  would  Imve  gludiy  included  in  it 
the  leading  members  of  that  Catholic  gentry  who  had  long  been 
among  the  most  loyal  and  most  teapectoble  subjects  of  the  Crown. 
Ho  believed  that  a  body  so  constituted  was  most  likely  to 
draw  togother  the  severed  elements  of  Irish  life ;  to  watch  over 
Irish  interests ;  to  guide  the  people  upwards  to  a  higher  level 
of  civilisation  and  order;  to  correct  the  many  and  glaring  evils 
of  Irish  life.  But  in  order  that  it  should  perform  this  task, 
it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  be  a  true  organ  of  national 
feeling;  a  faithful  representative  of  educated  opinion  and  of 
independent  property ;  able  and  willing  to  pursue  energetically 
the  course  of  administrative  reform  which  was  imperatively 
needed.  It  was  necessary  above  all  that  the  system  of  gorern- 
ing  exclusively  by  corruption  and  family  ititerest  should  be 
tenninated.  Such  a  ^stem  was  absolutely  inevitable  in  a 
Farliament  constituted  like  that  of  Ireland,  and  without  any 
one  of  the  more  important  legialative  guarantees  of  parlifr- 
mentary  purity  that  existed  in  England. 

GrattoQ  would  gladly  have  left  it  to  the  CrOTernment  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
but  when  that  question  was  introduced  he  strongly  muntained, 
in  opposition  to  the  Government,  that  the  Bills  which  were 
InoDght  before  the  House  should  at  least  be  BuEfered  to  go  into 
committee,  to  be  discussed,  modified,  and  amended  in  detail. 
While  opposing  a  reduction  of  the  military  establishments  he 
maintained  that  for  this  very  reason  civil  retrenchment  ought  to 
bemoreeomestlypursued,  and  he  vainly  attempted  to  procoiean 
inquiry  into  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue.  He  com- 
plied that  this  expense  had  risen  between  1758  and  1783  from 
81,000/.  to  157,000/.,  from  13  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  revenue, 
and  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  grant  by  royal  pren^tive 
large  additional  salariea  to  sinecure  or  perfectly  insignificant 
offices,  held  by  supporters  of  the  Government,  in  order  that 
their  names  should  not  appear  in  the  pension  list.  Grattan 
vainly  tried  to  procure  a  parliamentary  condemnation  of  thia 
^Btem  of  masked  pensions,  and  he  dilated  in  many  able 
speeches  on  the  sbsoliite  nece^\.^  ot  t«&a<»a%^%«s^^QS:&Ka«. 
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within  the  limits  of  the  public  income.  During  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Northington  he  gave  the  Government  an 
independent  support,  but  in  the  following  Administrations, 
when  the  influence  of  Fitzgibbon  became  supreme,  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  Government  was  opposed  to  all  serious  re- 
trenchment and  reform,  when  pensions  and  offices  were  created 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  increasing  parliamentary  influence, 
Grattan  passed  gradually  into  opposition  and  endeavoured  to 
create  an  organised  party  capable,  if  any  change  occurred,  of 
taking  the  reins  of  power.  He  was  at  this  time  undisputed 
leader  of  his  party.  Flood  reintroduced  his  Reform  Bill  in 
the  spring  of  1785,  and  he  afterwards  concurred  heartily  with 
Grattan  in  opposing  the  amended  commercial  propositions ;  but 
after  this  time  he  rarely  appeared  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
he  died  in  1791.  Charlemont  had  never  much  parliamentary 
influence,  and  the  Bishop  of  Deny  soon  aft;er  the  episode  of  the 
Convention  left  Ireland  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  led  a  wild  and 
profligate  life,  and  at  length  died  in  1803  at  Albano.' 

The  measures  advocated  by  Grattan  and  the  small  party 
who  followed  him,  during  the  period  we  are  considering,  were 
usually  of  the  most  moderate  character.  A  place  Bill  limiting 
the  number  of  placemen  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
copied  from  that  which  for  more  than  eighty  years  had  existed 
in  the  English  Statute-book ;  a  pension  Bill  limiting  the  number 
of  pensioners ;  a  responsibility  Bill  giving  additional  guaran- 
tees for  the  proper  expenditure  of  difierent  branches  of  the  re- 
venue, and  a  disenfranchisement  of  revenue  and  custom-house 
officers  like  that  which  had  been  carried  in  England  under 
Rockingham,  would  at  this  time  have  satisfied  their  demands. 
But  such  demands  were  met  with  a  steady  resistance.  Nothing 
was  done  to  diminish  the  evil,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  continued 
to  increase.     It   was  alleged  in  Parliament,  apparently  with 

*  Some  yery  carioas  letters  of  the  imprisoned  by  the  French  for  eighteen 

Bishop  in  1795-6  to  the  Countess  de  months  at  Hilan.  Several  particalan 

Lichtenan  (the  mistress  of  the  King  relating  to  his  Italian  life  will  be 

of  Pmssia)  will  be  found  in  the  me-  found  in  the  Life  of  Lady  Hamilton^ 

moirs  of  that  lady.  The  Bishop  was  a  and  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  Penoiuil  Re* 

great  patron  of  art  in  Italy.    He  ap-  colleetums,  190,  191.    See,  too,  the 

pears  to  have  openly  professed  material-  enthusiastic  dedication  to  the  Biahoi^ 

ist  opinions.    On  tlie  ontbreiUc  of  war  ot  'MLaxtVa  ^Y!i«t\QOi^%  ^^oaSss^ik  liiM«r% 
between  Enghuid  and  FESooe  he  was      qf  oa  Sa^Utk  Tr«wMU«r. 
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perfect  trnth,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1789,  escluBive  of  tlie 
military  pensions,  the  pension  list  had  risen  to  101,000i.  a  year, 
and  that  pensions  to  the  amount  of  16,000^,  many  of  them  dia- 
tribut^d  among  members  of  Parliament,  Lad  been  created  Binc« 
March  1784,  besides  considerable  additional  salariea  which  had 
been  added  to  several  obsolete,  nsele^s,  and  sinecure  offices  in 
the  hands  of  members  "^  U"-i:~~-."*  i     Grattan  in  the  beginning 


of  1 790  described  in  e 
House  of  Commons- 
House  are  private  j 
moment  Bold  to  the 
pensioners  sitting  in 
whole  efficient  body ; 
last  twenty  years  is  gre 


irds  the  condition  of  the 
rds  of  the  returns  to  this 
etuma  many  actually  thia 
lumber  of  placemen  and 
lis  near  one-half  of  the 
that  number  within  the 
he  counties  in  Ireland.'  * 


The  righto  which  Irish  commerce  had  attained  in  the  last  few 
yean  have  already  been  described.  The  very  liberal  legislation  of 
Lord  North  had  granted  Ireland  the  full  right  of  direct  trade  with 
the  English  plantations  of  Afirica  and  America,  on  the  Bole  condi- 
tion of  establishing  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  those  to 
which  the  English  trade  with  the  plantations  was  subject,  and  also 
a  full  participation  of  the  English  trade  with  the  Levant,  while 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  her  legislative  independence 
had  left  her  absolutely  free  to  regulate  her  trade  by  treaty  with 
all  foreign  countries.  The  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
still  excluded  her  from  the  Asiatic  trade,  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  her  undeveloped  manufactures  this  was  not  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  any  real  importance.  The  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  of  course  regulated  by  the  Acto  of 
their  respective  Parliaments.  Ireland  admitted  all  Engliah 
goods  either  freely  or  at  low  duties ;  she  had  not  imposed  any 
prohibitory  duty  on  them,  and  whenever  she  laid  heavy  duties 
on  any  article  which  conld  be  produced  in  Great  Britain,  she 
had  almost  always  excepted  the  British  article.*     The  British 


>  See  the  reiolntloni  ot  ForbeB, 
Feb.  11,1790,  and  GrstUn's  speech. 
Feb.  !K),  1790  (Grattaii'i  Sfteekei,  ti. 
S97,  Sas,  243). 

*  Giatlui'B^mcA«f,li.aiO(Feb.l, 
1790). 

■  Bee  jn«  Avpoiwi  SyfteKof  Trade 
vfU  Iivlautl  emtitaintd  07SB'>,TO.a\, 


38.  This  Tery  able  pamphlet  waa 
written  by  George  Roee,  who  took  k 
leading  part  in  Pitt's  commeicial 
legislation.  It  was  oommonly  called 
'  the  Treainry  pamplilet,'  andattraclad 
mocb  MMutlaa  tiom  being  nndentood 
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Parliament  had  excluded  most  Irish  manufactures,  and  especially 
Irish  manufactured  wool,  by  duties  amounting  to  prohibition, 
but  in  the  interest  of  English  woollen  manufacturers  it  freely 
admitted  Irish  woollen  yam,  and  in  the  interest  of  Ireland  it 
admitted  linen,  which  was  the  most  important  article  of  Irish 
manufacture,  without  any  duty  whatever,  and  even  encouraged 
it  by  a  small  bounty.  '  The  whole  amount  of  the  British  manu- 
facture which  Ireland  actually  takes  from  England  under  a  low 
duty,'  said  Pitt,  'does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  the  single 
article  of  linen  which  we  are  content  to  take  from  you  under 
no  duty  at  all.' '  Either  Parliament  had  the  right  of  altering 
this  arrangement,  and  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  if  Ireland 
imposed  prohibitory  taxes  on  English  goods,  England  would 
pursue  a  corresponding  policy  towards  Irish  linen.  By  a  con- 
struction of  the  Navigation  Act,  foreign  commodities  could  not 
be  carried  into  England  by  or  through  Ireland,  and  although 
Ireland  had  the  right  of  trading  directly  with  the  colonies,  she 
was  prohibited  from  sending  plantation  goods  to  England,  or 
receiving  them  from  her.'  She  might,  however,  send  her  own 
manufactures  to  Africa  and  America,  and  bring  back  to  Great 
Britain  all  their  produce.* 

Pitt  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  perceived  that  ^ 
perpetual  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  would  be  an 
advantage  to  both,  and  he  hoped  to  fiume  such  a  treaty  as 
would  unite  the  two  parts  of  the  Empire  indissolubly  both  for 
military  and  commercial  purposes,  would  put  an  end  to  all 
possibility  of  a  future  war  of  hostile  tariffs,  and,  without  altering 
essentially  the  existing  constitutional  arrangements,  would  at 
the  same  time  add  considerably  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
Empire.  He  proposed  that  a  treaty  should  be  carried,  establish- 
ing for  the  future  perfect  free  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
But  as  such  a  treaty,  throwing  open  to  Ireland  the  enormous 
markets  of  England,  and  securing  to  her  for  ever  the  market  of 
the  plantations,  would  be  a  much  greater  boon  to  Ireland  than 
to  England,  Ireland  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  purchase 

I  Pitt  to  the  Dnke  of  Rutland,  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Jan.  6,  1785.     Fitzgibbon  stated  at  '  Iruh  Purl  Deb,  iv,  178, 188. 

this    time    that   the   imports    from  *  The  System  of  Trade  with  Ire* 

England  did  not  exceed  one  million,  land  ewj^lained^  p«  20, 
and  the  exports  to  England  exceeded 
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it  by  paying  a  fixed  contribution  in  timo  of  peace  and  war  to 
the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  terms  of  the  proposal 
were  verj-  clearly  stated  in  a  confidential  letter  from  Sydney  to 
Butknd  :  '  Your  grae*  shonld  endeavour  to  obtain,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  intended  commercial  regulations,  an  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  appropriating  the  future  enrplus  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  ...  to  the  Navy  and  general  defence  of  the 
Empire  .  .  .  leaving   '  *    pplying  it,  and  of  having 

it  particularly  aecountea  rliamejit  of  thia  country. 

It  should  also  be  ex"i  i,  firEt,  that  any  mode  of 

contribution  to  be  tl  not  to  be  made  a  pretext 

for  withdrawing  anj  now  given  by  the  Irish 

Parliament  towards  t  les  of  the  Empire,  in  the 

maintenance  of  the  the   IrLih   establiijhmcnt 

seriang  out  of  this  kingdom,  ana,  secondly,  that  such  a  fund  is 
considered  only  as  a  means  for  defraying  .  .  .  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  Ireland  will 
Btill  in  case  of  war  or  any  extraordinary  emergency  be  called 
gpcm  and  expected  voltintarily  to  contribute,  as  in  reason  and 
justice  she  ought,  to  such  further  exertions  as  the  situation  of 
afiairs  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire  may  from  time 
to  time  require.' '  The  hereditary  revenue  waa  selected  as  the 
scarce  of  the  proposed  contribution  for  two  reasons — because  it 
consisted  mainly  of  custom  and  excise  duties,  the  increase  in  which 
would,  it  was  anticipated,  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial boons  that  were  offered ;  and  because  the  propositicm  was 
likely  to  be  more  palatable  to  the  Irish  Parliament  as  it  gave 
that  Parliament  a  right  of  appropriating  for  ever  to  objects  in 
which  Ireland  had  an  essential  interest,  a  portion  of  the  revenae 
which  was  now  '  entrusted  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
Crown.'  *  The  Navy  was  selected  for  the  application  of  the  fund 
becanse  it  would  always  be  in  part  employed  to  defend  the 
coast  and  the  commerce  of  Ireland.  The  Parliaments  of  the  two 
nations  were  in  the  first  instance  to  be  asked  to  cany  resolntions 
embodying  these  terms,  and  these  resolutions  were  then  to  bo 
tomed  into  Bills. 

Before  the  plan  waa  brought  into  Parliament  it  was  fuUj 
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discussed  in  confidential  letters  which  passed  between  the 
English  and  Irish  Governments,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  clearly 
stated  what  were  likely  to  be  the  Lrish  objections  to  the  scheme. 
The  creation  of  a  free  trade  between  England  and  Lreland  was 
the  great  offer  made  to  Ireland,  but  there  was  a  party  in 
Ireland  who  looked  upon  this  much  more  as  an  evil  than  as  a 
good.  It  would  for  ever  prevent  Ireland  from  improving  her 
manufactures  by  protecting  duties  or  special  bounties  on  ex- 
portation, and  would  secure  the  ascendency  which  great  capital, 
extensive  establishments,  and  a  settled  position  had  given  to 
English  manufacturers  even  in  the  Irish  market.  The  planta- 
tion trade  ought  surely,  it  would  be  said,  not  to  be  made  an 
element  in  a  new  bargain,  for  it  had  been  already  granted  to 
Ireland  under  Lord  North,  and  he  had  in  this  respect  only 
replaced  Ireland  in  the  position  she  had  occupied  before  the 
amended  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.  These  things,  however, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  thought  could  be  got  over,  but  he  warned 
the  Government  that  the  provision  obUging  Ireland  to  contribute 
to  the  Imperial  expenditure  must  be  managed  with  extreme 
delicacy,  and  might  lead  to  the  most  violent  resistance.  No 
such  stipulation  had  been  annexed  to  the  commercial  concessions 
of  1779.  The  public  revenue  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  at 
least  150,0002.  a  year  less  than  the  public  charges,  and  there- 
fore it  was  exceedingly  unfit  to  bear  an  additional  burden.  Nor 
was  this  a  time  in  which  any  unpopular  proposal  could  be  safely 
brought  forward.  'The  disappointment  by  Parliament  of  the 
popular  expectations  respecting  a  reform  in  the  representation, 
and  their  not  granting  protecting  duties  which  the  manufoctdrers 
of  this  city  more  particularly  demanded,  drove  the  people  fitHn 
their  accustomed  deference  to  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  and 
led  them  to  look  to  other  methods  of  accomplishing  their  ends 
by  means  of  a  congress  and  by  non-importation  agreements. 
The  county  candidates  in  general  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  in  to  the  popular  cry,  and  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  joined  in.'  Abstractedly,  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  perfectly  just,  but  he  feared 
that  it  would  be  so  unpopular  that  even  if  it  were  carried  through 
Parliament  it  would  seriously  unsettle  the  country  and  unite  the 
&ctionB  elementa.    England  shonVd  \)e  e!Oii\Ax^  ^^r^  Hh^^Nsb^^^ 
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military  expenditure  which  Ireland  cheerfully  contributed  to 
the  Empire,  and  with  the  many  indirect  ways  in  which  she 
benefited  the  richer  countrj.'  To  insist  uprjn  a.  forced  contribu- 
tion would  probably  have  the  effect  of  diminiahing  the  voluntary 
grants,  and  would  therefore  be  of  no  senice  to  the  Empire,  while 
constitutional  objections  of  the  moBtserions  kind  might  be  raised. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  an  attempt  to  impose  an  obligatory 
contribution,  and  it  would  be  a  calamitous  thing  if  it  could 
be  represented  as  bearing  any  resemblance  to  tho  policy  which 
had  proved  so  disastrous  in  America.  -Any  eliptilation  which 
tended  lo  make  Ireland  a  tributary  of  England,  which  deprived 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  its  exclusive  control  over  Irish  reaourcea, 
which  mode  it  in  any  degree  dependent  on  or  inferior  to  the 
British  Legislature,  would  strike  the  most  sensitive  chord  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  '  If  the  surplus,' wrote  Rutland,  'is  in  any 
Wiiy  wtiatevLT  Ic  bo  I'emitted  into  England  uitber  in  money  or 
in  goods,  the  resolution  will  never  be  carried.'  If  the  Govern- 
ment insisted  upon  a  contribntion,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  hoped 
that  it  might  be  specified  that  it  should  be  expended  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
portion  of  the  British  Navy  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Irish  - 
coast.* 

Pitt  himself  devoted  some  confidential  letters  to  an  expla- 

'  nation  of  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  and  they  appear  to  me 

eminently  creditable  both  to  his  economical  sagacity  and  to  his 

honesty  of  purpose.*     '  In  the  relation  of  Great  Britain '  [|with 


I  The  extreme  Irish  view  of  these 
advADtBgei  waa  thus  Btnttd  by  Flood  : 
*Whkt  DrntioD  woold  oot  protect  lie- 
land  withoat  tribute,  to  whom  Ire- 
load  were  to  give  what  ahe  gives  to 
Britain !  Bhe  gives  her  the  nomina- 
tion of  her  monarch,  and  therein  of 
her  whole  administration  through 
ereiy  department ;  a  thiid  estate  in 
het  Legislature  ;  the  creation  of  her 
peerage;  the  influence  over  placemen 
and  peosionen  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  she  gives  ber  a  mighty  army  ; 
the  nse  of  near  a  million  and  a  halt 
of  yearly  revenue ;  five  millions  a  year 
in  imports  and  exports ;  above  a 
million  a  ;ear  ia  absentee  ezpendi- 
tnre  wfiicli,  at  the  grievovs  iiBue  ot 
one  miJJioa  a  year  btaa  Iieland.  cu- 


ries above  two  bandred  thoasand 
pounds  a  year  in  taxes  into  the  British 
exchequer;  she  gives  her  the  use  of 

three  millions  of  people  in  peaoe  and 
war,  and  of  sevenCeen  millions  of 
English  acres  in  a  happy  climate  and 
a  happy  soil,  and  so  situated  as  to  be 
the  best  friend  or  tho  worst  enemy 
in  the  world  to  Britain.'  Irit/t  JtorJL 
Deb.  v.  S9B,  399. 

■  Butlaod  to  Sydney,  Jatt  13,  2(, 

26,  1786, 

'  The  correvpondenoe  between  Fitt 
and  Rutland  was  privately  printed 
by  Lord  Stanhope  (then  Lo^  Hahon) 
in  1B12.  The  correspond  enoe  of  the 
Irish  Oovemment  with  Sydnej  ia,  of 
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Ireland],  he  wrote, '  there  can  subsist  but  two  possible  prin- 
ciples of  connection,  one,  that  which  is  exploded,  of  total  subor- 
dination in  Ireland  and  of  restrictions  on  her  commerce  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  which  was  by  this  means  enabled  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  tlie  Empire ;  the  other,  .  .  .  that  of  an  equal 
participation  of  all  conmiercial  advantages  and  some  proportion 
of  the  charge  of  protecting  the  general  interests.'  '  The  funda- 
mental principle  and  the  only  one  on  which  the  whole  plan  can 
be  justified  ...  is  that  for  the  future  the  two  countries  will  be 
to  the  most  essential  purposes  united.  On  this  ground  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  is  the  object ;  from  what 
local  sources  they  arise  is  indifferent.'  '  We  open  to  Ireland 
the  chance  of  a  competition  with  ourselves  on  terms  of  more 
than  equality,  and  we  give  her  advantages  which  make  it  im- 
possible she  should  ever  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  jealousy 
or  restrictive  policy  of  this  country  in  future.'  We  desire  to 
make  '  England  and  Ireland  one  country  in  effect,  though  for 
local  concerns  under  distinct  Legislatures,  one  in  the  conmiuni- 
cation  of  advantages,  and,  of  course,  in  the  participation  of 
burdens.'  '  In  order  to  effect  this  we  are  departing  from  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  duties  so  long  established  in  this  country. 
In  doing  so  we  are,  perhaps,  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  our 
manufacturing  [intereste]  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  We 
are  admitting  to  this  competition  a  country  whose  labour  is 
cheap  and  whose  resources  are  unexhausted ;  ourselves  burdened 
with  accumulated  taxes  which  are  felt  in  the  price  of  every 
necessary  of  life,  and,  of  course,  enter  into  the  cost  of  every 
article  of  manufacture.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  on  the  other  hand 
that  Ireland  has  neither  the  skill,  the  industry,  nor  the  capital 
of  this  country ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason 
why  she  should  not  gradually,  with  such  strong  encourage- 
ment, imitate  and  rival  us  in  both  the  former,  and  in  both 
more  rapidly  firom  time,  as  she  grows  possessed  of  a  larger 
capital,  which,  with  all  the  temptations  for  it,  may,  perhaps, 
to  some  degree  be  transferred  to  her  from  hence,  but  which 
will,  at  all  events,  be  increased  if  her  commerce  receives  any 
extension.' 

England,  however,  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  the  opening 
of  the  plantation  market  an  elements  id.  \!i[i!^  ^^^k^svqti.   ^^S^^ 
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moral  of  restrictions  which  prevented  Ireland  from  trading  witli 
foreign  conntriea  had  be^n  &  matter  of  justice ;  but  the  Englisli 
plantations  had  been  established  under  the  sole  direction  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  Government;  it  was,  therefore,  by  a 
mere  act  of  favour  that  Ireland  waa  suffered  to  trade  directly 
with  them ; '  it  waa  proposed  that  she  should  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  supplying  England  through  Ireland  with  their 
goods,  and  now  that  a  fini  '         t  is  made,  now  that '  the 

balance  is  to  be  stmck  nt  closed  between  the  two 

countries,  we  must  tai  e<  well  for  what  has  boon 

given  by  ot.hcra  .  .  ,  aa  ve  ourselves.' 

The  indispensable  coi  b      nsisted  on,  is  that  there 

ehonld  be  '  some  fi:  cr     ribution   on  the  part  of 

Ireland,  in  proportion  t  j  means,  to  the  general  de- 

fence ; '  that  this  contribution  should  not  be  left  dependent  upon 
the  disposition  and  humour,  the  opinions  and  interi^ats,  that  may 
from  time  to  time  prevail  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  it 
ehonld  be  under  the  complete  control  of  the  supreme  Executive 
of  the  Empire.  'In  Ireland  it  cannot  escape  consideration  that 
this  is  a  contribution  not  given  beforehand  for  uncertain  expec- 
tations, but  which  can  only  follow  the  actual  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  in  retnm  for  which  it  is  given.  If  Ireland 
does  not  grow  richer  and  more  populous  she  will  by  thia  scheme 
contribute  nothing.  If  she  docs  grow  richer  by  the  participation 
of  our  trade,  surely  she  ought  to  contribute,  and  the  measure  of 
tliat  contribution  cannot  with  equal  justice  be  fixed  in  any  other 
proportion.  It  can  never  be  contended  that  the  increase  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  ought  to  be  left  to  Ireland  as  the  mean«  of 
gradually  diminishing  her. other  taxes,  unless  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  whole  of  what  Ireland  now  pays  is  a  greater  burden,  in 
proportion,  than  the  whole  of  what  is  paid  by  this  country,  .  .  . 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  very  increase  supposed  to  arise 
in  the  hereditary  revenue  cannot  arise  without  a  similar  increase 
in  many  articles  of  the  additional  taxes;  consequently  from  that 
circumstance  alone,  though  they  part  with  the  future  increase 

I  Thia  hid  been  stated  bj  Lord  — that  the  Act  granting  Ir«l*nd  tba 

Nortb.     See  Hacpherson'a  ^nnoJf  ijf  plantatioo   trade    wu   rerocsble   at 

£bmmMW,   ili.   647.      Pitt  do«a  not  pleunra,  while  the  oommeraial  traatj 

mge  ia  hb  letten,*  point  on  wUc^  v(K^ii«ns«''&t!«w«c> 

tbe  MiaiatTj  in  Ireland  dwelt  laigdj 
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of  their  hereditary  revenue,  their  income  will  be  upon  the 
whole  increased,  without  imposing  any  additional  burdens.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  if  Ireland  allows  that  she  ought  ever  in 
time  of  peace  to  contribute  at  all,  I  can  conceive  no  plausible 
objection  to  the  particular  mode  proposed/ » 

*  The  idea  of  Ireland  contributing  only  for  the  support  of 
her  own  immediate  and  separate  benefit,'  Sydney  urged,  '  is  the 
direct  reverse  of  the  principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  present 
settlement  and  utterly  inadmissible.' '  It  was  essential  to  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  Empire  that  some  such  contribution 
as  was  proposed  should  be  made,  and  it  was  perfectly  idle  to 
suppose  that  without  some  such  evident  advantage  to  the  Empire 
the  English  Parliament  would  consent  to  relinquish  its  trade 
monopolies.  The  most  desirable  arrangement,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  would  be  that  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  here- 
ditary revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  English 
national  debt.  But  if,  as  might  easily  be  expected,  this  very 
singular  proposal  proved  unacceptable,  the  Cabinet  insisted  that 
the  surplus  must  at  least  be  set  aside  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
be  applied  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire.  There  was  no 
objection  to  giving  a  preference  to  Irish  stores  and  manufactures 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  and  if  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
carry  the  scheme  in  any  other  form,  the  required  sum  might  be 
annually  appropriated  by,  and  the  estimates  annually  laid  before, 
the  Irish  Parliament.' 

Pitt's  plan  was  brought  before  the  Irish  Parliament  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1785,  in  the  form  of  ten  resolutions.  Their  most  im- 
portant provisions  were  that  all  foreign  and  colonial  goods  might 
pass  from  England  to  Ireland  and  from  Ireland  to  England  with- 
out any  increase  of  duty,  that  all  Irish  goods  might  be  imported 
into  England  and  all  English  goods  into  Ireland  either  freely 
or  at  duties  which  were  the  same  in  each  country,  that  where 
the  duties  in  the  two  countries  were  now  unequal  they  should 
be  equalised  by  reducing  the  higher  duty  to  the  level  of  the 
lower,  that  except  in  a  few  carefully  specified  cases  there  should 
be  no  new  duties  on  importation  or  bounties  on  exportation, 
that  each  country  should  give  a  preference  in  its  markets  to  the 

I  Pitt  to  Ratland,  Deo.  i,  1784;  *  ^^dnc^VQ^^N^BiAV^E&niB^tMSK^ 
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goods  of  the  other  over  the  eame  goods  imported  from  abroad, 
and  that  whenever  the  hereditary  revenue  exceeded  a  sam  which 
was  03  jet  not  specified,  the  surplus  '  should  be  appropriated 
towards  the  support  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  in  such 
manner  as  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  shail  direct.' ' 

These  were  the  propositions  now  laid  by  Orde  before  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  cue  important 
modification  of  the  plan  was  necessary.  Grattan  looked  with 
mnth  favour  upon  the  general  scheme,  but  ho  at  first  hesitated 
about  the  compnlsory  contribution.  It  assumed,  to  his  miud, 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  subsidy.  It  was  indefinite  in  its 
amount  and  might  rise  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  ft 
wholly  inordinate  sum,  and  he  evidently  agreed  with  Foster  that 
as  a  matter  of  policy  '  it  would  be  better  for  Britain  to  leave  the 
a&ir  to  the  libei-ality  and  ability  of  the  moment  when  our  aid 
might  be  necessary.'*  This  objection,  however,  on  reflection  ho 
was  ready  to  waive,  but  he  insisted  strenuously  that  no  addi- 
tional contribution  should  be  paid  to  the  general  defence  of  the 
Empire  till  the  Government  had  consented  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ruinous  system  of  annual  deficits  and  almost  annual  loans  which 
bad  already  seriously  injured  the  credit  of  the  nation.*     In  order 

'  JrUh  Pari.  Deb.  iv.  116-125.  hii  coantry,  to  sopport  the  measare. 

■  Onittan's    Li/e,    iii.     236-239.  ,  .  .  flc  thought  the  present  tystem 

See,  too,  Irish  Part.  Deb.  vi.  121.  of  conying  on  government  by  bccd- 

*  Batlaod   desnibea  >  conversa-  malaled   loans   wa«   highly  nuDotu. 

tlon  of  Orde  with  Gr&ttan.    '  No  ar-  ...  Be  conjured  Ur.  Orde  to  aee  the 

gwnent  could  move  him  [Orattan]  to  chief    friends  of    Government,    and 

CooBent  to   tlie  appropriation  of  the  know  explicitly  their  opinion.'    Orde, 

Bur^laaforthepiupoEcsof  the  Empire  knowing  that   BeverBl   of   the  most 

until  Irel&nd  ghonld  be  free  from  all  lealoua  friends  of   the   Government 

bnrthen   of   debt.    Your  lordahip   is  thought  ill  of  the  policy  of  the  mea- 

not  nnaoqnainted  with  Mr.  O.'s  cha-  sure,  determined  not  to  call  t^em  to- 

nxMa,  and  experience  has  shown  to  gether,  but  having  a  meeting  of  some 

what  effect  he  can  exercise  his  abili-  of  the  chief  law  officers  in  his  apart- 

tlet  when  a  etrong  gronnd  of  popa-  ment,  he  ■  mentioned  with  a  seeming 

laHty  is  given  him  to  stand  upon.'  careleHsness  that    Mr.  Giattan    stiU 

After     several    ooDvernations,     '  Mr.  continued  bis  objection  to  the  last 

Grattan  remained   obstinate   in   his  resolution,   vrhsn   thej  one  and   all 

opinion  unless  the  expenses  of  go-  burst  oat  wilh   entreaties  that  the 

vemment  ahonld  be  made  equal  to  proposition   mif^ht    be    revised,  that 

the  revenae.     He  said  he  knew  this  K>me  turn  might  be  given  to  it  to 

to  be  the  opinion  of  ever;  intelligent  avoid  the  strong  objection  admitted 

and  knowing  man  with  whom  he  had  by  every  one  Bgsinst  bringing  it  in 

communicated  cpon  the  subject  .  .  .  while    the   present    income    of  the 

that   he  should  state  his  opinion  in  nation  frll  so  much  short  of  the  ex- 

Ru-liamcnt  with  such   argnments  as  pense.'  Upon  this  opinion  the  Goveni- 

he  was  convinced  would  render  it  im-  mcnt    determined    to    introduce    an 

pomible    for  any  honest  maa,  k\iq  BA^>.u)tu.\  T«ic>Vi^\iin.     Bntlaod  to 

prefeaded  to  the  felighteat  legud  to  Bjltit^  (jnoA  w!«it?iCj,^€o.\'L,\l'»Si, 
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to  meet  this  objection  a  new  resolution  was  introduced,  which 
made  the  contribution  in  time  of  peace  contingent  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  The 
hereditary  revenue  was  now  652,000/.  and  was  steadily  rising. 
The  new  resolution  provided  that  whatever  surplus  it  produced 
*  above  the  sum  of  656,0002.  in  each  year  of  peace  wherein  the 
annual  revenue  shall  equal  the  annual  expense,  and  in  each  year 
of  war  without  regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appropriated 
towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  Empire  in  such 
manner  as  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall  direct.'  ^ 

Sydney,  in  a  secret  letter  to  Rutland,  expressed  his  strong 
dislike  to  this  concession  to  the  views  of  Qrattan,'  but  the  Eng- 
lish Qovemment  took  no  step  to  disavow  their  representatives  in 
Ireland,  and  Rutland  himself  urgently  maintained  that  the  new 
condition  was  both  necessary,  politic,  and  just.  '  The  continued 
accumulation  of  debt  and  the  providing  for  it  by  annual  loans 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  ruinous  system.  The  extent  to 
which  these  loans  have  already  arrived  in  the  last  nine  or  ten 
years  has  sunk  the  value  of  Government  four  per  cent,  debentures, 
which  were  above  par,  to  eighty-eight  per  cent.  .  .  .  '  When  the 
nation,  instead  of  applying  the  redundancy  of  its  revenues  to  the 
discharge  of  its  incumbrances,  agrees  to  appropriate  that  re- 
dundancy to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Empire,  it  cannot 
be  thought  unjust  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  restrain  the 
Government  from  running  into  debt/* 

Though  the  resolutions  were  vehemently  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Flood  and  a  few  other  members,  and 
though  there  were  a  few  hostile  petitions  from  manufacturers 
who  desired  protecting  duties  and  who  saw  that  all  chance  of 
obtaining  them  was  now  likely  to  disappear,  they  encountered 
no  serious  or  formidable  difficulty,  and  at  last  passed  through 
the  Irish  Parliament  with  a  general  concurrence.  Grattan  in  a 
few  words  commended  them  as  not  only  strengthening  the  Em- 
pire, but  also  securing  the  great  end  of  a  sound  and  honest 
financial  administration,  by  interesting  both  the  British  and 
Irish  Ministers  in  Irish  economy.  '  The  plan,'  he  said, '  is  open, 
fiur,  and  just,  and  such  as  the  British  Minister  can  justify  to 

*  Irish  Pari  Deb,  iv.  201.  '  Ratland  to  Sydne^x  ¥^b.  ^t^  ^acA 

'  Sfdney  to  Gotland,  Feb.  249I786.      HaxOn  \A1^-      ^ 
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both  nations.' '  One  of  the  first  conaequencea  of  the  resoln- 
tiona  was  a  motion  which  was  introduced  by  Foster,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  grants  to  manufactures,  charities, 
and  public  works,  which  had  liitherto  been  larishly  and  often 
coimptly  voted,*  and  the  Parliament  then  imposed  additional 
taxes  estimated  to  produce  140,000/.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Ireland  to  fi  "'  "  he  transaction  and  show- 

ing that  she  had  no  desire  t  obligation  of  a  contri- 

bution.* 

The  popular  port'""  ^  appears  to  have,  with 

very  few  exceptions,  f         rnnci  th  the  Government,  and 

there  was  no  sign  of  se  :e  in  the  conntiy.     There 

was,  undoubtedly,  a  party  amc  lanufacturers  who  hated 

with  a  desperate  hatred  the  notion  of  free  trade;  but  it  had 
little  political  power,  and  it  would  on  the  whole  perhaps  not  be 
too  much  to  Bay  that  economical  opinion  at  this  time  wae  more 
enlightened  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  manner  in  which 
new  at^mentfl  are  received  often  depends  much  less  npon  their 
intrinsic  weight,  than  upon  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and 
circamstanceB  had  given  English  mercantile  opinion  a  strong 
bias  towards  monopoly,  and  Irish  opinion  an  almost  eqnal  bias 
towards  free  trade.  The  great,  ancient,  and  wealthy  industries 
of  England,  largely  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
fortified  in  all  directions  by  laws  of  privilege,  and  commanding 
the  markets  of  all  the  subordinate  portions  of  the  Empure,  were 
very  naturally  marked  out  by  their  circumstancee  as  the  oham- 
pions  of  monopoly,  and  their  representativee  regarded  the 
advanti^s  of  the  protective  system  as  self-evident.  The  argn- 
ments  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith  appeared  to  them  the 
mere  subtleties  of  unpractical  theorista,  glaringly  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  belonging  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  speculations  which  denied  the  existence  of  matter, 
or  of  free  will,  or  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  man.  The 
whole  commercial  history  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  aince 
the  Restoration,  had  been  a  desperate  stm^le  against  com- 
mercial restrictions,  and  Irish  thinkers  were  therefore  prepared 
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to  welcome  tiie  new  school  of  writers,  who  maintained  that  a 
policy  of  commercial  restriction  was  universally  and  essentially 
nnsonnd. 

The  resolutions  passed  to  England,  and  were  introduced 
by  Pitt  on  February  22,  in  a  speech  of  masterly  power; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  they  were  destined  to  encounter  a 
most  formidable  opposition.  Fox  and  North  at  once  denounced 
the  propositions  as  ruinous  to  English  conmierce,  and  all  over 
England  the  commercial  classes  were  soon  arrayed  in  the  most 
violent  opposition  to  the  plan.  Delegates  of  manufacturers 
from  all  England  met  in  London,  and,  chiefly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Wedgwood,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  permanent  association  called  'The  Qreat  Chamber  of  the 
Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,'  for  watching  over  their  inte- 
rests. Petitions  poured  in  from  every  important  manufacturing 
centre  in  England  and  Scotland.  Liverpool  led  the  way;  a 
petition  from  Lancashire  bearing  80,000  signatures  was  laid  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  in  a  short  time  no  less  than  sixty- 
two  other  petitions  were  presented.  They  alleged  that  the 
low  taxes,  and  the  low  price  of  labour,  in  Lreland,  would  make 
anything  like  free  trade  ruinous  to  English  manu&cturers ;  that 
the  English  trader  would  be  driven,  not  only  out  of  the  Irish, 
but  even  out  of  his  own  market ;  that  the  English  manufacturer 
would  be  obliged  in  self-defence  to  transfer  his  works  and 
capital  to  Ireland,  and  they  clamorously  demanded  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  against  the  scheme. 

Nearly  twelve  weeks  were  expended  in  hearing  evidence 
against  it,  and  during  all  that  time  the  opposition  in  England 
was  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  It  was  certain  that  the 
resolutions  in  their  present  form  would  not  be  carried,  and  when 
Pitt  again  brought  forward  the  scheme  in  May  1785,  the 
original  eleven  resolutions  had  expanded  into  twenty.  Some 
of  these  related  to  patents,  copyright  of  books,  and  the  right  of 
fishing  on  the  British  coast,  and  were  open  to  little  or  no  objec- 
tion ;  but  others  modified  the  plan  most  seriously  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Ireland.  Even  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  as  long  as  England  thought 
fit  to  maintain  any  such  company,  Ireland  was  precluded  from 
carrying  on  any  direct  trade  witti  aoj  'ipoi^i  c&  ^^»^«Q^^^"^^B85^CkRst 
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Englieli  or  foreign,  beyond  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  to  the 
Straita  of  Magellan,  and  from  importing  any  goods  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  India,  except  through  Gre^t  Britain. 
She  was  prohibited  from  importing  to  England  arrack,  mm, 
foreign  brandy,  and  strong  waters,  which  did  not  come  from 
tihe  British  West  Indies.  She  was  to  be  compelled  to  enact 
withoot  delay,  and  without  modification,  all  laws  which  either 
had  been  made,  er  which  foi  ire  should  be  made,  by 

the  British  Parliament  resDe  igatiou,  all  existing  and 

future   British   laws  reg  t  t       restraining  the   trade   of 

the  British  colonies  and  »nd  all  laws  either  pro- 

hibiting or  imposing  duties  n  goods  and  commodities  im- 
ported from  either  the  1  or  foreign  colonies,  Africa,  or 
America,  The  same  regulating  power  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  extended  to  all  goods  erported  from  Ireland  to  the 
Britiflh  colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Tndies,  and  eren  to 
a  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America.'  With 
veiy  few  exceptions  the  same  laws  and  restrictions  ^wonld  apply 
to  the  English  and  Irish  trade ;  but  the  circumatances  of  the 
two  countries  were  so  widely  different,  that  it  was  easy  to  show 
that  they  would  ofWn  be  most  nneqoal  in  their  operation,  and 
it  was  for  the  British  Parliament  alone  to  determine  the  laws 
relating  to  navigation,  to  the  trade  with  the  English  colonies, 
to  the  trade  with  the  foreign  plantations,  and  to  part  of  the 


■  BesalatioQS  3,  4,  6,  S,  9,  16. 
Gtattui  tbas  sUted  the  effect  of  these 
pravisioiu :  '  Yoa  giie  to  the  Engliih, 
Weat  u  well  as  East,  an  etemHl  mo- 
IU^M>17  for  their  plantation  produce, 
in  the  taxing  and  legaUtiDg  ol  which 

Sin  have  no  sort  of  deliberation  or 
terfetence,  and  over  which  Qreat 
Britun  baa  a  complete  iDpremacy, 
.  .  .  There  Is  acarcely  an  article  of 
the  British  plantation  that  is  not  out 
of  all  proportioa  dearer  Ihan  the 
Mune  article  is  in  anj  other  part  of 
the  globe,  nor  anj  other  article  that 
!•  not  pioduoed  elsewbere,  for  some 
of  which  articlea  yoa  might  ellabliab 
a  mait  for  yonr  mannfactarea.  .  .  . 
What,  then.  Is  this  covenant!  To 
take  these  articles  from  the  British 
pUmtations  and  from  Done  other,  at 
the  present  high  mtea  and  Uxu,  aiA 
to  tako  them  at  all  limea  to  oonw, 


subject  to  whatever  further  tat«s  and 
tales  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
shall  enact.'  SpeeeA/n,  i.  235.  Flood, 
in  a  very  renuLrkable  passage,  argued 
that  tbo  trade  which  was  likely  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  Ireland  in  the 
future  was  ibat  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  commercial  ar- 
rangeoient  wonld  completely  destroy 
it.  It '  subjects  our  imports  from  the 
independent  States  of  America  to 
such  duties,  regulations,  and  prohibi- 
tions as  the  British  Parliament  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  fit  to  impoae 
on  Britain,  as  to  all  articles  similar  to 
those  that  am  produced  in  the  British 
colonies  or  settlements.  Now  what 
articles  can  America  send  to  us,  to 
which  similar  articles  are  not,  or  majr 
not  be,  produced  in  some  ol  tbe  oolo- 
%S««  01  settlements  of  Britain  T  * 
IrUk  ParV  Deb . -^ .  VfL,  V3&. 
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trade  with  the  United  States.  On  all  these  subjects  the  right 
of  legislation  was  virtually  transferred  or  abdicated,  for  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  have  no  propounding,  deliberative,  negative, 
or  legislative  power,  and  would  be  obliged  simply  to  register 
the  enactments  of  the  Parliament  in  England. 

Even  in  their  modified  form  the  commercial  resolutions  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  Fox,  North,  Burke,  and  Sheridan ;  and  Eden, 
whose  authority  on  commercial  matters  was  very  great,  was 
on  the  same  side.  Burke,  though  he  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
qualified opponent  of  the  propositions,'  described  one  part  of 
them  as  a  repetition  of  the  English  policy  in  America — another 
attempt  by  the  mother  country,  through  the  medium  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  raise  a  revenue  by  legislative  regulations.'  Fox  and 
Sheridan  declared  that  the  resolutions  went  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  commerce,  manufacture,  revenue,  and  mer- 
cantile strength  of  England,  and  they  at  the  same  time,  while 
constituting  themselves  the  especial  champions  of  English  com- 
mercial jealousy,  did  their  utmost  to  excite  Irish  feeling  against 
the  scheme.  They  described  it  as  a  plan  to  make  Ireland  tribu- 
tary to  England,  and  as  involving  a  complete  surrender  of  the 
power  of  exclusive  legislation,  which  Ireland  so  highly  prized.  It 
was,  as  Sheridan  truly  said, '  unquestionably  a  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Parliament,  that  Ireland  should,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, surrender  her  now  acknowledged  right  of  external  legis- 
lation, and  return,  as  to  that  point,  to  the  situation  from  which 
she  had  emancipated  herself  in  1782.'  It  bound  Ireland,  said 
Fox,  to  impose  restraints  '  undefined,  unspecified,  and  uncertain, 
at  the  arbitrary  demand  of  another  State,'  «and  Fox  concluded 
his  denunciation  by  a  skilful  sentence,  which  appealed  at  once 
to  the  jealousy  of  both  countries.  '  I  will  not,'  he  said,  *•  barter 
English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery;  that  is  not  the  price  I 
would  pay,  nor  is  this  the  thing  I  would  purchase.' 

Pitt  exerted  both  his  eloquence  and  his  influence  to  the 
utmost,  and  at  last,  afler  a  fierce  debate  which  continued  till 
past  8  A.M.,'  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  great  majorities 

*  See  a  cnrious  private  letter  which  '  See  the  animated  account  of  it 
he  wrote  to  Sir  John  I>dd,  Grattan*B  inWraxall*8  Pbst.  Mevu.  i.  310-320. 
Z4/^<?,  iii.  260-252.  Wrazall  states  that  on  one,  if    not 

*  Pari.  Hi$t.  zzv.  647-651 ;  Wxax-  more,  oocasion^  in  tbft  V(S\V«t?  ^Vsr^a* 
bU'm  J\ftt  Mems,  i.  320.  sU>u&  ttXi  \)i<^  Xie^sjo&ji^  ^\  V^"!^  tk^sjE^x 
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Hiroagh  tbe  Englisli  Parliament,  It  would  probably  hine  been 
on  the  whole  to  the  advantnge  of  Ireland  even  now  to  hare 
accepted  them,  but  we  can  hardly,  I  think,  blama  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  its  reluctance  to  do  so.  Pitt,  in  endeavooring 
to  nmke  them  acceptable  to  England,  had  been  obliged  to 
ar^e  that  the  iuduetrial  ascendency  of  England  was  sncb 
that  BoriouB  Irish  competition  was  little  short  of  an  impossi- 
bility, while  the  oppoaitic  '  "  '  d  had  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  project  was  cc  ersi^'e  of  Irish  indepen- 

dence.    The   resolution  e  Irish   Parliament   had 

agreed  were  returned  ly  altered  form,  and  all 

the  more  important  a  spressly  directed  against 

Irish  intereata,  and  ic.        .  i  h  the  ascendency  cf  the 

British  Parliament  over  a-         on  and  commerce.     The 

Teiy  essence  of  the  Constitution  oi  i782  was  that  the  Iri^ 
Parliament  possessed  an  esclusive  right  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land commercially  and  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  and  it 
was  this  right  which,  three  years  afler  its  establishment,  Ire- 
land was  Tirtnally  asked  in  a  great  measure  to  surrender.  The 
price,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  price,  which  was  asked  for  the 
commercial  benefits  that  might  be  expected,  was  the  relinquish- 
ment by  Ireland  of  her  full  right  of  regulating  her  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  restoration  to  the  British  LegL<>latare 
of  a  laige  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  It  was  wid,  in-  [ 
deed,  that  the  new  restrictions  did  not  difier  essentially,  and  in 
kind,  from  those  under  which  Ireland  had  already  accepted  the  I 
trade  to  the  English  plantations,  but  it  was  answered  that  they' 
at  least  differed  enormously  in  the  extent  and  nncertaiaty  of 
the  obligations  imposed  on  future  Irish  legislation ;  in  their 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  regulate 
its  foreign  trade.  It  was  stud,  too,  that  Ireland  might  at  any  ] 
time  abandon  the  compact  and  regain  her  liberty;  hot  once 
an  intricate  commercial  system  is  established,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  as  long  as  it  continned,  the 
bands  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  many  of  the  ordinary  sab- 
jects  of  legislation  would  be   completely  tied.     Grattan   now 

tbe  Hoose  Mt  till  9  a.m.    According  cUl    pniposltioiN.      The    speech    of 

to  Ibe  fUrliamaitarj/  HUtorf.  how-  Sheridan  {ParL  Hut.  xxr.  71S-757) 

ever,  tbe  Monse  adjonmed  at  &  k.11.  U  Y^\]ih\i  \\iq  Airm;^  cUtement 

la  cAe  great  d«bato  on  tlie  oommet-  <AlbecK[MBq^aaA.<i^fDi^Di&^Dic». 
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denounced  the  scheme  with  fiery  eloqnence  as  fatal  to  that 
Irish  Constitntion  which  he  valned  even  more  than  the  British 
Empire.^  Flood,  once  more,  warmly  co-operated  with  him. 
Several  members  on  the  Treasury  Bench  supported  him.  Peti- 
tions against  the  scheme  flowed  in  from  the  great  towns,  and 
at  last,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  continuously  for  more  than 
seventeen  hours  and  did  not  terminate  till  nine  A.M.,  the  House 
only  granted  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  based  on  the  twenty  reso- 
lutions, by  127  to  108.'  Such  a  division  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  Bill,  and  in  a  House  in  which  the  Government  usually  com- 
manded overwhelming  majorities,  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat ;  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  Orde  announced  his  intention 
not  to  make  any  further  progress  with  the  Bill,  and  that  night 
Dublin  was  illuminated  in  attestation  of  the  popular  joy. 

The  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  countries  by  close  commer- 
cial and  military  bonds  thus  signally  failed,  and  it  left  a  great 
deal  of  irritation  and  recrimination  behind  it.  How,  it  was 
asked  with  much  bitterness,  can  Ireland  expect  to  be  duly 
cared  for  in  any  treaty  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  when 
her  only  representatives  in  such  a  negotiation  must  be  ministers 
appointed  and  instructed  by  the  British  Cabinet  ?  The  Eng- 
lish Government  appears  to  have  acted  with  perfect  honesly,  and 
to  have  only  modified  its  course  under  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming necessity,  but  its  position  in  both  countries  was  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  and  somewhat  humiliating.  Orde,  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  had  brought  forward  the  original 
propositions  as  the  ofier  of  the  Government  to  Ireland.  His 
supporters  had  represented  them  as  certain  to  be  carried  in 
England,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  assurance  the  Irish  Par- 
liament had  voted  140,0002.  a  year  of  additional  taxation.  Yet 
the  English  Government  had  soon  been  obliged  to  discard  that 

*  Bntland  wrote  of  this  speech  to  ascribed  to  Sheridan's  speech  (which 
Pitt :  *  The  speech  of  Mr.  Orattan  was,  I  took  sach  pains  to  procure  for  the 
I  understand,  a  display  of  the  most  public  correctly),  was  admirable.  His 
beautiful  eloquence  perhaps  ever  manner,  as  you  well  know,  is  most  sin- 
heard,  but  it  was  seditious  and  in-  gular ;  but  ho  said  some  of  the  finest 
flammatory  to  a  degree  hardly  ere-  thingsinthenewestmode lever  heard, 
dible.*  Aug.  18, 1785.  Woodfall,  the  Auckland  Corretpondenee,  i.  79,  SO. 
parliamentary  reporter,  heard  this  de-  See,  too,  Hardy's  L\fe  of  Charlemont, 
bate,  and  made  the  report  which  is  in  ii.  148,  and  the  speech  in  Giattaa'a 
the  JParl.  Deb.  It  was  also  published  Speeches,  ii.  231-249 
separately.  He  wrote  to  Eden, '  Grat-  *  Iriik  ParL  Ik(.x«  <4&« 
tan,  whose  ooovenion  ia  in  Dublin 
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principle  of  equality  which  was  the  essence  of  tlie  origiDal  reao- 
lations,  and  had  returned  them  to  Ireland  bo  amplified  and 
altered  aa  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitt 
by  the  most  Btrenuous  efforts,  and  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  de- 
nunciation and  unpopuiarity,  had  carried  his  commercial  scheme 
through  the  Parliament  of  England,  only  to  find  it  rejected  ia 
Ireland. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  words  '  legislative  union '  were 
at  this  time  frequently  prononnc  onnectton  with  the  com- 

mercial jiropositiona.     The  free  which  they  would  have 

Becured  to  Ireland  had  only  been  ited  to  Scotland  on  the 
condition    of  a  union.     'Wilberfoi  i  the  English    House  of 

Commons,  and  Lord  Lanadowne  in  English  House  of  Lords, 
spoke  of  a  legislative  union  as  tne  ist  relation  for  the  two 
countries,  but  pronounced  it  to  b  npracticablo,  aa  Ireland 
would  npvcr  consent.  Lord  Sackvillo,  „n  the  other  band,  argued 
strongly  in  favour  both  of  the  prncticability  and  expediency  of 
such  a  measure,  and  of  its  great  superiority  to  a  commercial 
treaty.  Sydney,  when  reporting  this  speech  to  Rutland,  spoke 
of  a  union  as  impracticable,  'especially  at  a  time  when  the  Irish 
were  but  just  in  possession  of  their  favourite  object,  an  indepen- 
dent Legislature.'  '  It  is  certain,  however,  that  llutland  bad  some 
time  previously  expressed  a  strong  opinion  iu  favour  of  a  legis- 
lative union,'  and  it  was  noticed  that  shortly  after  the  rejection 
of  the  commercial  propositions  several  pamphlets  discussing  that 
question  were  published. 

No  positive  evils,  however,  appear  to  have  followed  from 
the  rejection  of  the  commercial  propositions,  Ireland  aa  a  dis- 
tinct country  continued  to  legislate  independently  for  her  com- 
merce, and  her  Parliament  did  not  show  the  faintest  disiwsition 
to  interfere  with  English  commercial  interests.  The  commercial 
treaty  which  Pitt  negotiated  with  France  in  1786  included  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Whig  party  in  Eng- 


I  Sydncj'  to  Rutland  (secret  and 
confidential),  July  20,  ITdJ. 

'  '  Were  I  to  indulge  a  distant 
■pecuUlioD,!  should  say  that  without 
a  union  Ireland  will  not  be  con- 
seeled  with  Great  Britain  in  twcutj' 
^ears  longer,'  Kutlandtol'itt.June  16, 
1784.    la  a  speech  daUveccd  in  11^3, 


<hf>p  Wntson  mentioned  tliat  in 
ij  he  had  pressed  the  advantaBei 
a  union  on  Itutland,  who  had 
III  that  *he  wholly  approved 
ol  the  measure,  but  added,  the  man 
who  should  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
eiecation  would  be  tarred  and  foa< 
OiQici:     PaH.  Uwt.uiii.  T3S. 
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land ;  but  the  address  approving  it  was  carried  in  Ireland  with- 
out a  division,  and  the  resolutions  for  making  the  necessary  altera- 
ticms  in  Irish  duties  passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty.'  A 
new  Irish  Navigation  Act  proposed  by  the  Government  and  adopt- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  the  English  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II. 
was  soon  after  carried  with  equal  facility.'  A  few  years  later 
some  resolutions  were  moved  resenting  the  exclusion  of  Ireland 
from  the  Asiatic  trade,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  as  far  as  com- 
mercial matters  were  concerned,  England  had  certainly  no  reason 
to  distrust  or  complain  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1790  appli- 
cations were  made  by  persons  engaged  in  the  leather  trade  in 
England,  to  limit  by  high  duties  the  export  of  bark  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  insure  the  ascendency  on  the 
Continent  of  the  English  leather  trade  over  that  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Westmorland,  who  was  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  remonstrated 
against  this  measure,  and  his  letter  to  the  English  Government 
contains  the  following  remarkable  passage.  '  Since  the  failure 
of  the  propositions  for  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  no  restraint  or  duty  has  been  laid  upon 
British  produce  or  manufacture  to  prejudice  the  sale  in  this 
country,  or  to  grasp  at  any  advantage  to  articles  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, nor  has  any  incumbrance,  by  duty  or  otherwise,  been  laid 
on  materials  of  manufacture  in  the  raw  or  middle  state,  upon 
their  exportation  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  in  every- 
thing wherein  this  country  could  concur  in  strengthening  and 
securing  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Empire,  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  the  greatest  readiness  and  facility.  The  utmost 
harmony  subsists  in  the  commerce  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
nothing  has  arisen  to  disturb  it  or  give  occasion  for  discontent.'* 


*  'The  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  [relating  to  the  changes 
of  duty]  were  severally  agreed  to 
with  the  almost  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  House.'  *Mr.  Grattaa 
spoke  shortly  but  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  treaty,  and  said  that  although 
Ireland  should  fail  of  the  benefit  she 
might  expect  from  it,  such  a  dis- 
appointment ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  any  defect  in  the  treaty,  which  in 
his  opinion  was  fair  and  liberal,  and 
opened  a  promising  field  upon  which 
the  country  might  exert  her  arts  and 


industry.'  Oide  to  Nepean,  March  6, 
1787  (private).  *  The  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  very  popular  in  this  country, 
and  the  attention  paid  therein  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  is  felt  with  a  sen- 
sible gratitude  by  the  whole  nation.' 
Rutland  to  Sydney  (private).  May  31, 
1787. 

<  27  Geo.  lU.  c.  23.  March  29, 
1787,  Orde  to  Nepean. 

*  Westmorland  to   W.  Gxenvilla 
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The  commercial  propositions  of  1785  form  the  first  of  the 
two  great  differences  between  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments. 
In  the  interval  between  their  rejection  and  the  dispute  aboat 
the  Regency,  onlj  a  few  incidenta  occurred  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer. 

The  Bcandalons  stata  of  the  administration  of  jagtice  in  the 
rnetropolis  has  been  already  adverted  to,  and  in  1786  a  Police 
Bill  was  introduced  anu  the  Government,  for  the 

purpose  of  remedying  i        '  divided  into  four  districts. 

The  watchmen,  who  had  I  under  the  control  of  the 

Severn!  parishes,  were  placed  under  three  new 

paid  commissioners  of  tbe  di  ivho  were  nominated  by  the 

Crown  from  among  the  strates,  allowed  to  ait.  in  Par- 

liament, invested  with  large  ps  ^e  and  a! most  absolute  power, 

and  made  practically  responsible  tor  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  city.  A  new  force  of  regular  police — consisting,  however,  as 
yet,  of  only  forty-fonr  men — was  created  and  placed  under  the 
commissionera.  They  were  to  see  that  the  watchmen  discharged 
their  dnties ;  they  were  also  themselves  to  discharge  ordinary 
police  fanctiona,  and  they  had  powers  considerably  beyond  those 
of  the  old  watchmen,  of  arresting  suspicious  persons  and  break- 
ing into  honsea  in  search  of  criminals  or  stolen  goods.  Several 
rates  were  imposed  for  the  pnrposeof  supporting  the  new  system, 
and  there  were  many  complicated  police  regulations  of  a  less 
important  character,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.' 

A  somewhat  Bimilar  scheme  had  shortly  before  been  proposed 
for  London,  but  it  at  once  aroused  opposition,  and  it  had  been 
dropped  on  accountof  a  strongly  adverse  petition  &om  the  City.* 
The  Government  in  England  recommended  the  scheme  as  being 
almost  equally  needed  in  both  capitals,  but  more  easy  to  carry 
in  Dublin  than  in  London.*  It  speedily,  however,  aroused  great 
oppoiition.  Its  opponents  complained  that  it  imposed  a  large 
additional  expense  upon  the  City;  that  it  was  essentially  a 
patronage  Bill  intended  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  to  add  to  the  very  largo 
number  of  places  tenable  by  members  of  Parliament  j  that  it 
violated  the  charter  of  the  City  by  transferring  the  reguktion 

'  80  Geo.  in.  c.  S4  *  ^j&uej^b'&'&'Oas&.t^BMft.iwsiKv 

'  JrM I^l.  hal.  vL 867, SQft  ^10.      Iva. I.Vt^- 
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of  Dublin  firom  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  the  Crown ; 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  semi-military  force  which 
might  prove  very  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  last  argument 
when  regarded  in  the  light  of  modem  experience  will  appear 
very  futile,  but  apprehensions  of  this  kind  were  long  prevalent 
in  England,  and  were  often  expressed  in  1829,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  created  a  Metropolitan  Police  Force  in  London,  placed 
under  the  control  of  two  Government  commissioners,  and  no 
longer  dependent  on  parochial  authority. 

Grattan,  while  acknowledging  that  the  old  watchmen  were 
thoroughly  inefficient,  and  that  a  change  in  the  machinery  for 
enforcing  the  law  was  imperatively  necessary,  opposed  strenu* 
ously  the  Grovemment  Bill.  He  believed  that  it  was  intended 
mainly  to  increase  patronage,  and  that  all  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  the  measure  could  be  attained  without  violating  the 
charter  or  withdrawing  its  ancient  privileges  from  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  pronounce  with 
any  confidence  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  dangers  feared 
were  no  doubt  exaggerated  or  chimerical,  and  the  confidential 
correspondence  of  the  Government  seems  to  show  that  though 
they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  their 
influence  over  the  Dublin  magistracy,  they  were  at  least  ani- 
mated by  a  genuine  desire  to  repress  lawlessness  and  crime.' 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the  police 
measure  of  1786  had  much  effect.  For  a  few  months,  it  is  true, 
there  was  some  diminution  of  crime,  but  little  more  than  a 
year  had  passed  when  petitions  were  presented  by  a  great  body 
of  Dublin  householders,  asserting  that  the  new  police  were 
as  inefficient  as  the  old  watchmen,  and  that  crime  had  fully 
regained  its  former  level,  while  the  expense  of  the  police  had 
trebled,  and  a  great  amount  of  purely  corrupt  expenditure  had 
been  incurred.* 


*  'We  have  made  a  successful 
fonndatioD,  at  least,  to  a  scheme  of 
effectual  police  in  this  capital,  with 
some  additions  applicable  to  the 
country.  We  thought  it  right  to 
begin  with  moderation,  but  we  have 
established  the  principle,  and  obtained 
now,  I  trust,  an  influence  in  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  citj,  which  may  be 
ased  to  the  most  oalntaiy  purposes 


for  the  quiet  and  good  order  of  the 
whole  community.  The  opposition 
given  to  the  BiU  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  extension  of  the  influence  of 
(Government,  and  to  the  armed  force 
with  which  they  are  to  be  entrusted.* 
Butland  to  Sydney,  March  81, 1786. 

»  %ee  ItUX  PaT\,  B^Sb.  -rC-^.VA, 
24^,   UO,  ^^^-     ^e«^  ^«^^  ^  ^'^^ 
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The  Whiteboy  outrages,  directed  chiefly  against  titbee,  but 
often  taking  the  form  of  combinations  for  regulating  the  price 
-  of  labour  and  lands,  and  the  dues  of  the  priesthood,  raged  fiercely 
during  the  later  months  of  1786  in  several  counties  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  were  accompanied  by  all  the  atrocities  I 
have  already  described.  At  the  end  of  January  1787,  Fitzgibbon 
moved   that  further  prorisionE  by   statute  were  indispensably 

necessary  to  prever'^  ' "■ — "inga  and  assemblies,   and 

more  efTectually  to  pun  Ity  of  outrage,  riot,  illegal 

combinations,  and  a  I   taking    unlawful  oaths. 

Only  a  single  dissent  ard,  and  soon  after,  a  rery 

stringent  Crimes  Bill  igh  the  House  of  Commons 

by  192  votes  to  30,  and  emphatically  admitted 

the  necessity  of  fresh      •niu  ation,'  though  he  desired 

to  introduce  some  9li|  mitig.  »  into  the  Government  Bill, 
and  would  have  gladly  confined  its  operation  to  the  counties  in 
which  the  outrages  were  taking  place.  On  this  point,  however, 
he  did  not  insist,  but  he  strongly  opposed  and  ultimately 
obtained  the  withdrawal  of  a  clause  in  Fitzgibbon's  scheme, 
which  would  probably  have  converted  the  Whiteboy  movement 
into  a  religiouH  war.  It  provided  that  if  it  were  established  by 
the  evidence  of  a  single  witness  that  an  illegal  oath  had  been 
tendered  in,  or  adjoining  to,  a  popish  chapel,  that  chapel  should 
be  at  once  destroyed,  and  its  materials  sold,  and  that  if  within 
the  space  of  three  years  any  new  Catholic  place  of  worship  was 
erected  iu  the  same  parish  it  also  should  be  destroyed.* 

The  Act,  aa  it  was  carried,  made  all  persons  who  administered 
illegal  oaths  liable  to  transportation  for  life,  and  all  who  took 
them  without  compulsion,  to  transportation  for  seven  years;  it 
made  most  forms  of  Whiteboy  outrage,  including  the  unlawful 


ODiious  report  bj  a  parliameDtaiy 
ootnmittee  on  the  subject,  in  Plow- 
den,  append.  Iiuii.  Tba  committeo 
fonnd,  amODg  other  thlogi,  that  (he 
police  charge  for  stationerj  in  too 
and  a  half  fears  was  SJ3ieL  6t.  ajd. 
Of  this  more  than  1601.  was  said  to 
have  been  paid  for  (filt  paper,  and 
49i.  8(.  Bd.  for  sealing  wax.  The 
wreUshed  character  of  the  Dnblin 
police  was  noticed  by  Sir  Eichard 
Eoan  in  bia  Tour  i»  Irtland  ia  laos, 

p.aoo. 


'  'The  neceEflil;  of  coercion  wat 
untversallf  admitted,  and  Hr.  Oiattao, 
in  particular,  very  strongly  u^ed  tba 
principle  as  essential  to  the  prosperil  j 
of  the  country.  He  and  Mr.  Biown- 
low  were  tellers  for  the  niBJoiitf,  and 
the  Bill  was  supported  by  great  num. 
bers  o(  the  independent  coanir; 
gentlemen,  among  whom  waa  Mr. 
Conolly.'  Orde  to  Nepean,  Feb.  19, 
17S7.    See,  too,  Gralton'a  Speeeigt, 


U.7, 


»  fe»H*»si»UJe.^V^:a-«n- 
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seissnre  of  arms,  levying  contribntions  by  force  and  intimidation, 
and  even  publishing  notices  tending  to  produce  riots  or  unlawful 
combinations,  capital  offences,  and  it  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
provisions  of  the  English  Riot  Act.  This  part  of  the  measure 
excited  considerable  debate,  and  although  Grattan  acknowledged 
its  necessity,'  it  was  much  opposed  by  several  members,  and  espe- 
cially by  Forbes.  He  read  to  the  House  the  well-known  passage 
in  which  Blackstone  described  the  English  Riot  Act  as  a  vast 
acquisition  of  force  to  the  Grown,  and  he  then  enumerated  the 
many  English  Acts  passed  since  the  Revolution  to  restrain  undue 
influence — the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act  for  excluding  pensioners 
and  placemen  from  the  House  of  Gommons,  the  Act  for  limiting 
the  civil  list,  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  the  Acts  for  preventing 
revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections,  for  excluding  contrac- 
tors from  the  House  of  Gommons,  and  for  limiting  the  amount  of 
the  pension  list.  *  He  observed  that  not  one  of  those  laws  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Irish  Statute-book,  and  asked  whether  members 
could  reconcile  it  with  their  duty  to  give  this  vast  acquisition  of 
force  to  the  Grown,  without  enacting  at  the  same  time  those  laws 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  of  England  had  provided 
against  its  abuse  and  encroachments.' '  The  measure,  however, 
at  last  passed  with  little  dissent,  though  Fitzgibbon,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Grattan,  consented  to  limit  its  operation  to  three  years.' 

The  Whiteboy  Act  of  1787  is  another  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  prompt  and  energetic  manner  in  which  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment never  hesitated  to  deal  with  epidemics  of  outrage.  Fitz- 
gibbon complained,  however,  that  much  of  the  evil  was  due  to 
the  supineness  and  sometimes  even  to  the  connivance  of  magis- 
trates, and  he  alleged  that  they  were  prone  on  the  slightest  oc- 
casion to  call  for  military  assistance.  An  important  Act  ^  for  the 
better  execution  of  the  law '  was  carried  in  this  year,  for  reform- 
ing the  magistracy  and  establishing  throughout  the  country  a 
constabulary  appointed  by  the  grand  juries  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  peace  officers  appointed  by  the  Grown.* 

But  while  Grattan  warmly  supported  the  Government  in 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  and  crime,  he  maintained 
that  it  was  equally  imperative  for  the  Parliament  to  deal  with 

*  Irish  Pari  Deb,  vii.  180,  227.  «  27  Geo.  IVL  <i,  V^ 

•  Ibid.  vii.  210.  *  lUd.  c.  \a» 
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those  great  evils  from  which  Irish  crime  principally  Bprang. 
The  enonnoufl  absurdity,  injustice,  nnd  ineqaality  of  the  Irish 
tithe  system  has  been  explained  in  a  former  chapter,  and  tithca 
and  the  titho  proctor  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  Whitcbny  dis- 
turbances which  were  spreading  every  kind  of  evil  and  disaster 
over  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  Pitt  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
Btatesman  had  expressed  his  wish,  as  early  as  178G,  that  tithes 
in  Ireland  should  bo  coi  '  ■  ■•  ■  '  money  rate,  levied  on  the 
tenants  of  the  parish,  le  price  of  com  and  calcu- 

lated on  an  average  -s,'     But  although  many  of 

the  poorer  clergy  wc  f  accepted  such  a  plan,  and 

although  in  the  opit  the  majority  of  the  laity 

*  were  opposed  to  ti'  Is  r  advocates  for  some  settle- 

ment,' the  bishops  '  coi  ^  settlement  as  a  direct  attack 

on  their  most  ancient  rights  and  as  n  commencement  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Establishment ; '  *  and  the  Irish  Government,  discarding  the 
advice  of  Pitt,  obstinately  resisted  every  attempt  to  modify  the 
offensive  system.  Grattan  had  mastered  the  subject  in  its  mi- 
natest  details,  and  in  1787,  in  1788,  and  in  1769  he  brought  it 
forward  in  speeches  which  were  among  the  greatest  he  ever  de- 
livered, suggesting  as  alternative  and  slightly  varying  plans  to 
pay  the  clergy  a  sum  calculated  on  the  average  of  several  years 
and  raised  by  applotment  like  other  county  charges ;  to  insti- 
tute a  general  modus  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  to  make  a  commntation 
by  a  general  survey  of  every  county,  allowing  a  specified  sum 
for  every  acre  in  tillage,  and  making  the  whole  county  secnrity 
for  the  clergymen.  These  plans  were  in  principle  very  similar 
to  the  Buggestion  of  Pitt,  and  in  addition  to  their  other  advan- 
tages they  might  have  made  the  collection  of  tithes  by  the 
resident  clergy  so  simple  and  easy  that  the  whole  race  of  tithe 
farmers  and  proctors  would  have  gradually  disappeared.  Grattan 
also  proposed  that  lands  which  had  been  barren  should  for  a 
certain  time  after  their  reclamation  be  exempt  from  tithes ;  that 
the  partial  or  complete  exemption  of  potatoes  and  linen,  which 
existed  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  extended  to  the 
whole ;  and  that  a  moderate  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy.*     The  exemption  of  barren  lands  from 

'  Pitt  to  Entland,  Sot.  7,  nR«.  •  ^lTa^■l»I;^  UfeAvl.SlT-SSB. 

■  Jutland  to  Pitt,  Sept.  VS,  \*iW. 
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tithes  was  approved  of  by  Fitzgibbon,^  and  although  it  was  for 
some  years  rejected  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy, 
it  was  ultimately  carried.  But  the  other  proposals  of  Grattan 
were  met  by  an  obstinate  resistance.  Fitzgibbon  and  the 
majority  which  he  led,  refused  even  to  grant  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  and  the  Irish  tithe  system  continued  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  Irish  crime  till  the  Commutation  Act  of  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1838. 

The  persistent  refusal  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  rectify 
or  mitigate  this  ^  class  of  abuses  appears  to  me  the  grayest 
of  all  the  many  reproaches  that  may  be  brought  against  it. 
Although  about  seven-eighths  of  the  nation  dissented  from 
the  established  religion,  the  general  principle  of  a  Protestant 
establishment  had  as  yet  very  few  enemies;  but  the  existing 
tithe  system  was  detested  both  by  the  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  and  it  was  exceedingly  unpopular  among  the 
smaller  landed  gentry.  Its  inequalities  and  injustices  were  too 
glaring  for  any  plausible  defence,  and  the  language  of  Pitt  seems 
to  show  that  England  would  have  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  redress.  How  possible  it  was  to  cure  the  evil  without  destroy- 
iog  the  Establishment  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  Act  of  1838. 
That  Act,  which  commuted  tithes  into  a  land  tax  paid  by  the 
landlord  with  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  cost 
of  collection,  is  probably  the  most  successful  remedial  measure 
in  all  Irish  history.  It  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  Protes- 
tant clergy,  and  it  at  the  same  time  completely  staunched  an 
old  source  of  disorder  and  crime,  and  effected  a  profound  and  im- 
mediate change  in  the  feelings  of  men.  Very  few  political  mea- 
sures have  ever  efiected  so  much  good  without  producing  any 
countervailing  evil.  The  Irish  Church  when  it  was  supported 
by  tithes  was  the  most  unpopular  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
Europe,  and  it  kept  the  country  in  a  condition  verging  on  civil 
war.  After  the  commutation  of  tithes  nearly  all  active  hostility  to 
it  disappeared.  The  Church  question  speedily  became  indifierent 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  Protestant  clergy  were  a 
beneficent  and  usually  a  popular  element  in  Irish  society,  and 
the  measure  which  finally  disendowed  them  was  much  more  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  English  party  politics  than  to  any  genuine 

'  Iriih  Pari.  Deh.  \x.  i^E,  idL  ^V. 
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pressnre  of  Irish  opinion.  Bat  no  such  measure  as  that  of  1838 
could  be  carried  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  in  the  last  tea 
_  years  of  its  exist<^nco  even  Grattan  desisted  from  efforts  which 
were  manifestly  hopeless.  Tet  at  no  time  had  the  question  been 
more  important.  Resistance  to  the  exaction  of  tithes  was  year 
by  year  strengthening  habits  of  outrage  and  lawless  combina- 
tion, and  in  the  hope  of  abolishing  the  tithes  the  Irish  Jaco- 
bins found  the  best  means  of  acting  upon  the  pasaiona  of  the 
nation. 

But  whatever  social  or  agrarian  disturbances  may  have 
existed  in  the  remoter  counties,  the  political  condition  of 
Ireland  in  the  closing  period  of  the  administration  of  Rutland 
presented  an  aspect  of  almost  absolute  calm.  Prosperity  was 
advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  re- 
established. Both  the  young  Viceroy  and  his  beautiful  Duchess 
were  extremely  popular.  A  gay,  brilliant,  and  dissipated  court 
drew  men  of  many  opinions  within  its  circle  or  its  infiuence, 
and  political  tension  had  almost  wholly  ceased.  Forbes,  it  is 
true,  and  the  little  group  of  independent  members  whom  he 
represented,  brought  in  motion  after  motion,  condemning  the 
increasing  pension  list,  and  the  multiplication  of  places;  but 
they  were  easily  defeated  in  Parliament,  and  they  were  sup* 
ported  by  no  strong  opinion  beyond  its  walla.  The  distress 
which  had  formerly  stimulated  discontent  was  no  longer  acute. 
The  annual  deficit  had  disappeared.  Financial  measures,  which 
will  be  hereafter  related,  lightened  the  burden  of  debt,  and  an 
extensive  system  of  education  was  promised.  The  confidential 
letters  of  Rutland  and  of  his  secretary  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  administration,  form  a  curious  contrast  to  the  anxious  and 
agitated  letters  that  issued  from  the  Castle  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  Bnckinghamshire,  Carlisle,  Portland,  and  Temple. 
Thus  in  February  1786,  Rutland  in  a  letter  largely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  outrages  of  the  Whiteboys  in  Munster  says, 
'The  state  of  this  country,  as  far  as  regards  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  affords  a  prospect  highly  promising  and  satisfactory. 
The  most  important  money  Bills  have  passed  the  Commons 
without  any  material  opposition,  and  scarcely  a  troubled  wave 
appears  upon  the  political  surface.' '     A  year  later,  when  the 
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Groyemment  introdnced  its  very  stringent  coercive  legislation 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Whiteboys,  the  Parliament  responded 
with  an  alacrity  which  at  once  surprised  and  delighted  the 
Chief  Secretary.  '  We  have  succeeded  wonderfully,'  he  wrote, 
^in  our  first  measure,  of  amending  the  laws  against  riot  and 
unlawful  combination.  It  would  not  have  been  supposed  pos- 
sible even  three  years  ago  to  have  obtained  almost  unanimity  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  Bill  of  coercion  upon  the 
groundwork  of  the  English  Riot  Act.  ...  I  am  confident  that 
this  circumstance  alone,  as  an  indication  of  the  determination  of 
the  Legislature  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Executive  Govern- 
ment, will  go  far  to  quiet  the  disturbance  throughout  the  king- 
dom.' '  '  I  am  highly  ambitious/  wrote  Rutland,  a  few  months 
later,  ^  to  see  this  nation  prosper  under  the  auspices  of  my 
administration  of  the  King's  Government ;  to  find  it  of  weight 
in  the  general  scale,  and  become  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
Empire.  A  Riot  Act,  an  optional  police  to  be  applied  when  it 
may  be  adjudged  necessary,  an  extensive  and  well-considered 
system  of  education,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  the  ensuing  session,  together  with  the  adoption  of  the 
British  Navigation  Act,  are  measures  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment  and  importance  to  the  general  welfare.  The  country 
for  the  present  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  commotion,  except 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  some  slight  indications  of  discon- 
tent appear,  but  even  these  are  merely  partial  and  local.'  * 

On  October  24,  1787,  a  short  fever,  accelerated,  it  is  said,  by 
convivial  habits,  carried  off  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  terminated  a  viceroyalty  which  had 
been  singularly  prosperous.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  now  become 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  succeeded  him,  and  arrived  in  Dublin 
in  December.  His  short  viceroyalty  in  1783  had  given  him 
some  Irish  experience,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  fact  that  his 
wife  was  a  Catholic  might  give  him  some  popularity.  With 
considerable  business  talents,  however,  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant 
was  one  of  those  men  who  in  all  the  relations  of  life  seldom 

>  Oide  to  Nepean,  Feb.  24,  1787.  satisfaction  in  being  infonned  of  the 

*  Rutland    to    Sydney    (private),  loyal  and  tranquil  state,  in  which  I 

May  31, 1787.    A*  little  later,  after  a  have  found  the  once  factious  and  dis* 

journey   in   the   North,  he  writes :  turbed  piovinoe  ot  lI\&Ux'     kA%.^^ 

*Your  lordship   will  receive   much  11  ^1, 


sa 
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fail  to  create  friction  and  irritation.  Great  haoglitmeas,  both 
of  clianicter  and  manner;  extreme  jealousy  and  proneneaa  to 
take  offence,  had  always  characterised  him ;  and  before  he  had 
been  many  months  in  Ireland  we  find  him  threatening  hia 
resignation,  bitterly  offended  with  the  King,  angry  and  discon- 
tented with  the  Ministers  in  England,  and  very  nupopular  in 
Dublin.'  He  institnted  with  commendable  energy  inquiries  into 
peculations  of  clerks  a    '    "'  '    "  rn  oHicers  of  the  Govern- 

ment, and  succeeded  ch  petty  fraud  which  had 

been  long  practised  it  corruption  in  the  higher 

forma  of  governmer  ncy  to  diminish.   Salaries 

were  increased.   At  .   ifficewaa  speedily  revived. 

The  measures  of  econ  itrodnced  into  Parliament 

■were  strenuously  resit  -st  session  of  Parliament 

was  abruptly  and  premamreiy  s  ,'ned.  An  Irish  pension  of 
1,700/.  a  year  given  to  Orde,  who  bad  now  retiR'd  from  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretary,  and  whose  health  was  much  broken, 
was  attacked  with  reason  as  a  violation  of  the  assurance  on  the 
Btreogth  of  which  Parliament  had  consented  a  few  years  before 
to  increase  the  salary  of  that  office ;  and  an  appointment  was 
aooa  after  made  which  excited  the  strongest  indignation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  anxiety  of  all  parties  in  Ireland  to 
bring  back  to  the  conntry  the  great  offices  which  were  held  by 
absentees.  Rutland,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  tried  to  indace 
Pitt  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  restoration  of  the  Vice- 
Treasurers  to  Ireland.  It  would,  he  said,  be  '  an  object  of  great 
utility  to  his  Majesty's  Irish  Government,  both  as  a  measure 
calcalated  to  fasten  on  popularity,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
nniting  the  more  solid  advantage  of  creating  new  objects  for 
ambition  of  the  first  men  and  the  most  extensive  connections  in 
this  coantty.'*  Pitt  was  nnable  or  unwilling  to  consent,  but 
shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Buckingham  the  death  of 
Rigby  made  it  possible  to  bring  back  the  important  ofBce  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  office,  however,  was  coveted  by 
William  Grenville,  the  brother  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who 
was  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England.  Hid 
letters  on  the  subject  are  carious,  and  far  from  edifying.*    He 
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found  that  part  of  the  revenue  which  Higby  had  received  was 
derived  from  an  illegal  sale  of  places.  He  doubted  whether  the 
office  could  he  legally  granted  for  life,  and  whether  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  might  not  be  required,  and  for  these  and 
some  other  reasons  he  at  last  determined  to  relinquish  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  but  asked  and  obtained  for  himself  the  best 
Irish  reversion — that  of  the  office  of  Chief  Remembrancer,  which 
was  held  by  Lord  Clanbrassil.^  An  appointment  so  flagrantly 
improper  completely  discredited  Buckingham  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration,  and  it  was  well  fitted  to  exasperate  equally  both 
the  most  selfish  and  the  most  disinterested  of  Irish  politicians. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was,  however, 
chiefly  personal,  and  confined  to  a  small  court  or  political  circle. 
The  country  continued  perfectly  quiet.  The  alarm  which  was 
felt  in  the  closing  months  of  1787,  when  the  complications  in 
Holland  made  war  with  France  extremely  probable,  did  not 
create  the  smallest  disturbance.  Recruiting  was  actively  and 
successfully  carried  on,  and  the  regiments  on  the  establishment 
were  raised  to  their  full  strength.  Although  combinations 
against  tithes  continued  and  a  measure  granting  compensation 
to  defrauded  clergymen  was  renewed,  the  new  Secretary,  Fitz- 
herbert,  was  able  to  write  that  the  commotion  in  the  South  had 
ceased.*  The  credit  of  the  country  had  never  been  better,  and 
the  chief  votes  of  supply  passed  without  a  division.  Lord  Lif- 
ford,  who  had  been  Irish  Chancellor  since  17G7,  wrote  to  Buck- 
ingham in  August  1788,  that  he  had  never  in  his  long  experience 
known  Ireland  so  quiet.' 

It  must  be  added  that  one  other  important  question  of  patron- 
age was  pending.  Lord  Lifford  was  old  and  broken,  and  he  de- 
sired to  resign  the  seals.  Although  most  of  the  judgeships  were 
now  given  to  Irishmen,  no  Irishman  had  yet  been  appointed 
Chancellor,  but  Fitzgibbon  the  Attorney-General  strongly  urged 
his  claims.     He  went  over  to  England  to  press  them,  but  did  not 

ham*s  Courts  and    Cabinets,  i.  365-  duced  the  Renunciation  BiU  and  thos 

887.  established  the  independence  of  the 

■  Parsons,  who  in   1788  was    in  Irish  Parliament,  which  Qrattan  had 

violent    opposition    to    Grattan,    at-  left  precarious  and  unBnished.    See 

tempted  to  defend  this  job  in  Parlia-  Irish  Pari.  Deb.  ix.  256. 

ment  on  the  ingenious  ground  that  '  Fitzherbert  to  Kepean,  Jan.  80, 

William  Grenville  was  the   EngUsh  1788. 

statesman   to   whom    Ireland    owed  '  Buckln^hasn!^  CouTtt  oAwi  (Mf^ 

most,  Bs  it  was  he  who  had  intio-  titftt,  \.  \7i^. 
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Bocceed  in  obtaining  any  promise  from  Pitt,  and  lie  appears  to 
have  somewhat  irritated  the  not  very  patient  Viceroy  by  hia 
many  letters  on  the  subject.'  The  matter,  however,  was  still 
nnsettled  when  the  great  question  of  tho  Regency  arose  and 
saddenly  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Irish  politics. 

This  question,  indeed,  was  well  fitted  to  strain  seriously  tlio 
constitutional  relations  between  tho  two  countries.  The  King 
was  incapacitated  by  ms  I       rovision  had  been  made  for 

carrying  on  the  Govemvn  ,  lemained  to reconstmct  and 

to  determine  the  first  es  ilm.*     The  event  was  ona 

absolutely   unprovided  . .     There  was  no  real   pre- 

cedent to  guide  the  dec.o..  it  wag  only  possible  to  argue  the 

question  from  the  general  ''n"  of  the  Constitution  and  from 

very  dist-ont  and  iniperift.u  ou  es,  and  the  real   inlliicncea 

which  ehapr-d  and  guided  the  arguments  of  lawyers  and  states- 
men were  of  a  party  nature.  The  King  was  warmly  attached  to 
his  present  Ministers.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Whigs,  and  would  probably  transfer  the  reins  of 
government  to  their  hands. 

I  have  already  related  at  some  length  the  discnssiona  on  the 
sabject  in  England,  but  in  order  to  make  the  Irish  aspects  of 
this  important  question  perfectly  clear,  I  must  now  ask  the 
reader  to  excuse  some  considerable  repetition. 

Two  opposing  theories,  as  we  have  seen,  confronted  one 
another.  Pitt  maintained  that  during  the  lifetime  of  the  King 
he  and  he  only  was  on  the  throne,  that  as  he  was  incapacitated 
by  illness  it  devolved  upon  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  country  ;  that  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  select  the  Kegent,  and  to  define  and  limit 
his  powers,  and  that  they  should  esercise  this  right  in  such  a 
mannerthnt  the  Sovereign  on  his  recovery  should  find  his  power 
and  patronage  as  little  as  possible  impaired  during  his  illness, 
and  be  able  withoat  difficulty  to  resume  the  full  direction  of 
aSairs.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  English 
monarchy  being  hereditary  and  not  elective,  and  the  eldest  son 

'  Buckingham's  Cemi*  and  Cabi-  fonnly  spoken  of  u  'tbe  first  eatAta 

neti,  i.  12-1-423.  of  the  realm,'  and  I  have,  therefore, 

'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  retained  the  language  of   ths  time, 

in  (be  Begency  debates  in  Kng\and.aa  a.V.^o<it^  \k  ^  mi>^  UiiloUf  ■peaking, 

jmiiaaia  Irgland,  the  King  wuiu'        
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of  the  Eang  being  of  age,  he  had  a  right  to  enter  into  the  full 
exercise  of  the  royal  power  daring  the  incapacity  of  his  father, 
but  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  organs  of  the 
nation  were  alone  entitled  to  pronounce  when  the  Prince  ought 
to  take  upon  him  this  power. 

As  it  was  ultimately  admitted  by  Pitt  that  the  moral  claim  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  exercise  the  office  of  Regent  was  over- 
whelming, and  by  Fox  that  he  could  not  assume  this  office  with- 
out the  sanction  and  invitation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  real  difference  on  this  point  between  the  two  rivals  lay 
within  narrow  limits.  Both  parties,  again,  agreed  that  the 
Begent  should  have  full  right  of  changing  the  Ministry  and  call- 
ing such  statesmen  as  he  pleased  to  the  helm.  Fox  considered 
such  a  right  to  be  inherent  to  his  position ;  Pitt  contended  that 
it  should  be  conferred  on  him  by  legislation ;  but  both  statesmen 
admitted  that  he  should  have  it.  The  essential  question  at  issue 
was  the  question  of  limitations.  Fox  maintained  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  King  gave  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  right  of  exer- 
cising while  Regent  the  full  royal  power.  Pitt,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintaining  that  the  temporary  exercise  of  royal  authority 
was  essentially  different  from  the  possession  of  the  throne,  con- 
tended that  Parliament,  while  granting  such  powers  as  were 
necessary  for  this  temporary  administration,  should  leave  the 
custody  of  the  royal  person  and  the  appointment  of  the  royal 
household  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  should  strictly  limit 
the  power  of  the  Regent  to  grant  peerages,  offices  in  reversion  and 
pensions,  and  to  dispose  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
King. 

On  this  point  there  was  one  serious  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  Pitt  from  which  the  theory  of  Pox  was  exempt.  If  the 
Prince  had  an  inherent  right  to  assume  the  royal  power  in  all 
its  plenitude,  it  was  a  simple  thing  for  the  two  Houses  to  carry 
an  address  inviting  him  to  do  so.  But  if  limitations  were  to  be 
imposed  and  a  form  of  government  was  to  be  constructed,  this 
could  only  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament 
could  exist  without  the  royal  assent.  Scott,  however,  who  was 
then  the  chief  law  officer  in  England,  devised  a  legal  fiction  for 
surmounting  the  difficulty.  He  maintained  that  a  commission 
might  be  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  for  t\i^  ^\aY5«fo  ^  \&«^ 
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ing  thai,  Great  Seal  the  impress  of  which  was  the  formal  esprea- 
aion  of  the  King's  assent;  that  thia  commission  might  be  as- 
sumed to  act  as  the  representative  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
king,  and  that  under  this  fictitious  authority  it  might  affix  the 
Great  Seal  and  give  validity  to  the  Regency  Bill.  Probably  if 
no  party  motive  had  been  aronsed,  and  if  Parliament  had  not 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  people 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  oowpr  of  the  Regent  should  be 
limited,  such  an  exj  been  rejected  as  equally 

ridlcuJousaad  illegal ;  i;  leared  to  be  no  other  way 

of  limiting  the  Rcgei  adopted  by  large  majori- 

ties in  the  English  P 

It  is  easy  to  see  how      .  r  tbe  doctrine  of  Pitt  mnst 

hove  been  to  the  stren       a  i  rs  of  Irish  parliamentary  in- 

dependence.    Their  funoamt'  loctrine  waa  that  the  Crown 

alone  was  the  link  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the 
British  Parliament  had  no  authority  whatever  over  Ireland  or 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  bnt  they  were  now  told  that  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  it  was  for  the  British 
Parliament  to  create  the  temporary  sovereign  whom  they  were 
toobey,and  to  define  the  powers  which  he  was  to  exercise.  The 
views  of  the  independent  party  in  Ireland  naturally  coincided 
with  the  doctrine  of  Fox  as  the  one  which  was  the  moat  consis- 
tent with  their  own  ConBtitution,  and  several  other  motives  acted 
in  the  same  direction.  The  administration  of  Lord  Buckingham 
had  become  unpopular.  The  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  which 
was  very  strong  in  Ireland  was  shocked  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  English  Minister  on  the  heir  to  the  crown.  Some 
men  were  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  asserting  for  Ireland 
the  right  to  pnrsoe  a  separate  line  of  policy  on  a  question  of 
great  constitutional  importance,  while  many  others  thought  they 
saw  an  approaching  change  in  the  source  of  patronage,  and 
were  eager  to  be  among  tbe  first  to  win  tbe  favour  of  the  coming 
ruler.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  King  would  be  unable 
to  reeume  the  royal  authority,  and  the  chief  borongh  interests, 
which  had  long  been  almost  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  Minis- 
ters, began  to  gravitate  rapidly  towards  the  new  planet  which 
seemed  mounting  above  the  horizon.  The  great  interests  of 
Sbaimoa.,  Leinster,  Tyrone,  and.  Dio^hede.  \)assed  speedily  into 
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opposition  and  at  once  changed  the  balance  of  power ;  and  the 
experience  and  debating  power  of  Ponsonby  and  Hely  Hutchin- 
son were  soon  found  on  the  same  side. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  placemen 
and  nominees  who  had  so  long  been  the  docile  servants  of 
administration  were  animated  by  any  other  than  purely  selfish 
motives ;  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  time  will 
attribute  such  motives  to  Grattan  and  Charlemont.  The  main 
reason  for  their  conduct  lies,  I  think,  on  the  surface.  The 
Whig  doctrine  of  the  Regency  was,  beyond  all  question,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  1782  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Government.  There  were,  however,  other  considerations  which 
influenced  them.  A  strong  political  and  personal  sympathy  had 
long  attached  them  to  the  Whig  leaders  in  England,  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  Regency  debates,  an  assurance  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  Grattan  that  in  the  event  of  a  Regency  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  would  be  changed,  and  that  the  new  Grovemment 
would  accept  and  carry  through  some  of  those  measures  of  reform 
which  Grattan  had  so  long  unsuccessfully  advocated  as  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  corruption  in 
Ireland,  and  to  make  the  Irish  Parliament  a  real  reflex  of  the 
educated  opinion  of  the  nation.^ 

The  Irish  Parliament  was  not  sitting  when  the  English 
Parliament  began  the  discussions  on  the  Regency  question,  and 
as  the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign  caused  much  less  embarrass- 
ment  in  Ireland  than  in  England  owing  to  the  large  powers 
possessed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  it  was  especially  unfortunate 
that  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  the  debates  in  England  and 
the  approaching  expiration  of  some  essential  laws  in  Ireland, 
made  it  necessary  to  assemble  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the 
question  had  been  determined  in  England.  At  first  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  believed  that  he  could  secure  a  large  majority  for 
the  English  plan,  and  that  only  a  small  section  of  the  Irish 

*  See  Grattan*8  L\fe^  iil.  367,  372-  say  that  such  a  combinatioD  aa  had 

875.       After  the  conflict  was   over  existed  in  this  kingdom  for  the  last 

Lord  Backingham  wrote,  *  Tour  lord-  three  months,  supported  from  Great 

ship  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Britain,  under  the  circumstances  of 

the  engagements  with  the  English  the  present  times  and  urging  on  the 

opposition  tended    to  a    system  of  popular  frenzy,  would  have  completely 

mischief,  which  I  hope  was  not  com-  overthrown  every  appearance  of  go* 

pletely  foreseen  by  those  who  framed  vemment  in  Ireland.*    Buckingham 

this  measure ;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  to  S^dne^)  'IIL«jti(i^^<k\T^^. 
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Parliament  wished  to  proceed  by  Rddress.'  But  gradually  his 
confidence  diminished,  and  the  week  before  Parliament  met,  the 
Chief  Secretary  wrote  to  the  Government  in  a,  strain  of  great' 
and  evident  mortification.  'The  specific  assurances  of  support,' 
he  said,  '  upon  which  alone  I  could  form  any  opinion  of  the 
Htreugth  of  tli6  Government  in  Parliament,  have  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  days  been  withdrawn  in  so  many  qnarterB  where 
from  every  consideration  I  could  least  expect  it,  that  I  have 
very  little  hope  to  be  able  to  stem,  on  February  5  the  address 
which  will  be  moved  by  both  Houses  to  bis  Royal  Highness  to 
take  up<jn  himself  the  Regency  of  this  kingdom,' '  When 
Parliament  met,  it  was  at  onco  see-n  that  the  most  important  of 
the  great  interests  in  both  Houses,  many  men  who  were  in 
high  employment  under  the  Crown,  and  also  the  popular  party 
directed  by  Graltan  were  resolved  to  act  at  once.  A  motion  to 
postpone  the  question  till  the  English  Parliament  had  decided 
on  the  Regent  was  rejected  by  128  to  yi.  The  plan  of  proceed- 
ing by  Bil),  which  was  proposed  by  the  Government,  was  re- 
jected ;  and  after  a  long  debate,  and  chiefly  under  the  guidance 
of  Grattan,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  to  address  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himself '  the  government  of  this 
nation  during  the  continuation  of  his  Majesty's  present  indis- 
position, and  no  longer ;  and  under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince 
Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  to  exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and 
prerogatives,  to  the  Crown  and  Government  thereof  belonging.' 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Irish  debates  the  qaestioa 
of  limitations,  which  was  so  prominent  in  England,  was  thrown 
completely  into  the  background.  It  was  asserted  by  Grattan, 
and  it  was  fully  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
that  the  restrictions  which  were  necessary  in  England  were 
immaterial  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  was  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  Regent  exercising  different  degrees  of  power  in  the 

'  Bnckingbtun    to    Sydney,   Nov.  which  are  founded  on  the  expectation 

S3, 1T88;  Jan.  10,  1789.  Ih&t  some  of   the   independent  and 

'  Fitxherbcrt  Ut  Nepcan,  Jan.  29,  unconnected  members  in  hothHooses, 

1TS9.      'The   nnion  of   most  of   the  who  luually  vote  agiiinst  Government, 


great  connectioDB  in  this  kingdom  may  in  the  present  instance  be  i; 
Sag  le!t  me  no  hope  of  a  mBiocily  oa  duced  to  sapport  it.'  Buckingham 
the  Begeacy  question,  except  tbou      ajiloE^.la'o.ia.Vl^, 
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two  countries.^  The  real  question  at  issue  was  whether,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Constitution  of  Ireland  and 
the  connection  of  the  two  crowns,  the  proper  mode  of  investing 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Regency  was  by  address  or  by 
Bill.  Grattan  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  adopting  the 
former  alternative,  argued,  like  the  English  Whigs,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  legislate  with  only  two  estates  of  the  realm,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  creation  or  recognition  of  a  third  estate  was 
the  indispensable  precursor  of  every  act  of  legislation.  They 
treated  the  Commission  appointed  in  England  to  guard  the 
Great  Seal  and  represent  the  royal  person,  as  a  pure  phantom, 
and  the  Grq&t  Seal  of  England  as  of  no  importance  except  as 
authenticating  and  attesting  the  royal  volition  and  assent. 
They  urged  that  the  English  Parliament,  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  in  inventing  a 
fictitious  royal  assent,  had  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Regent,  and  that  this  end  was  confessedly  of 
no  moment  in  Ireland.  They  acknowledged  that  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Ireland  were  indissolubly  connected,  but  they 
utterly  denied  that  an  English  Regent  made  by  an  English 
statute  could  have  any  authority  in  Ireland  unless  he  was  also 
made  Regent  by  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  they  accordingly 
contended  that  the  proposed  method  of  proceeding  by  a  Bill 
which  was  to  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  assent  of  a 
Regent  of  Great  Britain,  elected  by  the  British  Parliament,  and 
as  yet  unrecognised  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  Constitution  of  1782.  Ireland  was  acknowledged  to  be 
independent  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  therefore,  now  that 
the  supreme  authority  was  eclipsed,  the  Irish  Parliament,  with- 
out reference  to  the  proceedings,  without  waiting  for  the  decision 


'  'If  yon  make  the  Prince  of 
Wales  your  Regent  and  grant  him 
the  plenitude  of  power,  in  God's 
name  let  it  be  done  by  Bill;  other- 
wise I  see  sach  danger  that  I  depre- 
cate the  measure  proposed.  ...  I 
abominate  the  idea  of  restraining 
the  Prince  Regent  in  the  power  of 
making  peers  in  this  conntry,  or  in 
limiting  him  in  the  power  of  making 
grants  on  the  narrow  principles  of 
suspicion  and  distrust.  This  is  a 
question  which  rests  upon  very  dif- 


ferent ground  in  this  country  from 
that  on  which  it  has  been  taken  up 
in  England;  and  if  gentlemen  can 
reconcile  to  themselves  a  precedent 
for  adopting  in  this  country  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  executive  government 
from  that  established  in  England,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  apprehension 
that  the  powers  which  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  will  be  abused 
by  him.*  Speech,  of  F\tn^v\^\y^'^  IrukV 
Porl.  Deb«t6t/\iL.tA^tA. 
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of  the  British  Parliament,  called  npon  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Sovereign,  who  had  already  declared  his  willingnesa  to  accept 
the  Regency  of  Great  Britain,'  to  assume  the  full  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland. 

The  address  was  copied  from  that  of  the  two  English  HoaBes 
inviting  William  of  Orange  to  take  upon  hiraaelf  the  conduct  of 
oSairs.  '  There  are  points,'  Grattan  said,  '  in  which  the  Revolu- 
tion bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  present  period,  as  there  are 
othera  in  which  it  is  ■■  but  opposite.   The  throne 

being  full  and  the  p  <         3  King  existing,  the  power 

of  the  two  Housescauno'  !iat  part  of  the  monarchical 

condition ;   but  the  )f  the  King,  or  rather  the 

personal  exercise  of  th  eingdeficient,thelawBof  the 

land  not  having  in  the  t     of  law  made  provision  for 

that  deficiency,  and  one  of  tm  tea  being  incapable,  it  remains 
with  the  two  otliers  to  administer  the  remedy  by  their  own 
anthority.  The  principle  of  your  interference  is  cstaWished  by  the 
Eevolntion;  the  operation  of  that  principle  is  limited  by  the  con- 
tingency.' In  this  case  there  was,  at  least,  no  dispute  abont  per» 
'  SODS.  The  same  person  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  one  possible 
Begentin  both  conntries,  and  that  person  was  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Grattan  carefully  abstained 
from  committing  himself  to  the  unpopular  doctrine  of  Fox  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  of  full  age,  had  such  an  inherent 
right  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  that  the  function  of 
Parliament  in  the  matter  was  a  function  not  of  choice,  but  of 
adjudication.  This  doctrine  was  considered  by  the  English  Whigs, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  good  reason,  logically  essential  to 
their  cose,  Grattan  carefully  avoided  any  distinct  statement  on 
the  question  of  right.  He  spoke  only  of  'the  irresistible  claim'  of 
the  Prince.  He  based  his  argument  for  proceeding  by  address, 
on  the  grotmd  that  this  is  the  natural  method  of  proceeding 
when  the  third  estate  is  incapable  of  acting,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed necesEity  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  Regency,  which 
induced  the  British  Parliament  to  adopt  a  different  course,  did 
not  exist  in  Ireland,  He  never  distinctly  denied  the  validity  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament,  He  denied  only 
that  a  B^ency  Bill  which  passed  the  two  Irish  Houses  conld 
'  Bee  bis  answei  to  the  CommUteM  ot  ^AA'Sit\\K^'U<i'aK&,^v!i.^i'VC^. 
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become  a  valid  Irish  law  by  the  assent  of  a  Regent  whose 
aathority  was  based  upon  an  English  statute,  and  who  was  still 
unrecognised  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  Curran  and  Hutchinson, 
indeed,  strongly  and  ably  supported  the  full  doctrine  of  Fox, 
but  much  of  the  language  of  Grattan  bore  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  Pitt ;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  take 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  parties  in  England. 
'  The  method,'  he  said,  ^  whereby  I  propose  these  great  assem- 
blies shall  supply  this  deficiency  is — address.  There  are  two 
ways  of  proceeding — one  is  by  way  of  legislation,  the  other  by 
address.  When  they  proceed  by  way  of  legislation,  it  is  on  the 
supposition  of  a  third  estate  in  a  capacity  to  act ;  but  address  is 
a  mode  exclusively  their  own,  and  complete  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  third  estate.  It  is  that  known  parliamentary  method 
by  which  the  two  Houses  exercise  those  powers  to  which  they 
are  jointly  competent.  Therefore  it  is  I  submit  to  you  the  mode 
by  address,  as  the  most  proper  for  supplying  the  present  de- 
ficiency ;  and  although  the  address  shall  on  this  occasion  have 
all  the  force  and  operation  of  law,  yet  still  that  force  and 
operation  arise  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  are  confined  t<j 
it.  .  .  .  But  as  addresses  of  Parliament,  though  competent,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  deficiency,  to  create  an  efficient  third  estate, 
yet  do  not,  and  cannot  with  propriety,  annex  to  their  act  the 
forms  of  law  and  stamp  of  legislation,  it  is  thought  advisable, 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  Regency,  that  there  should  be  an  Act 
passed  reciting  the  deficiency  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  power,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness's  acceptance  of  the 
Regency  of  this  realm,  at  the  instance  and  desire  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  further  to  declare  and  enact 
that  he  is  and  shall  be  Regent  thereof  during  the  continuance 
of  his  Majesty's  present  indisposition.  The  terms  of  the  Act 
are  to  describe  the  powers  of  the  Regent,  and  the  power  in-  v 
tended  is  the  personal  exercise  of  the  full  regal  authority ;  and 
the  reason  why  plenitude  of  the  regal  power  is  intended  by  the 
address,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bill,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  prerogative,  which  was  given  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
King  but  of  the  people.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  political  reason  why 
the  prerogatives  in  question  should  be  destroyed,  nor  any  per- 
sonal reason  why  they  should  be  suspended,' 
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Such  were  the  argumenta  of  Grattan.  In  opposition  to 
tbem  Fitzgibbon,  in  speeches  of  admirable  subtlety  and  power, 
bnt  now  for  the  first  time  supported  only  by  o  araalt  minority 
in  Parliament,  maintained  the  doctrine  which  had  been  accepted 
in  England,  A  simple  address  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
could  not  possibly  give  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  royal  authority 
if  he  did  not  already  by  right  possess  it,  and  to  assert  that  he 
did  possess  it  was  treason,  for  it  was  to  assert  that  George  III. 


was  no  longer  on  the 
both  countries,  but  tl 
Ireland.     The  moat  pc 
had   been  drawn  up  bj 
which  defined  the  manner  in 
given  in  Ireland.     The  object  i. 


argnment  was  common  to 
which  applied  especially  to 
aerived  from  an  Act  which 
0  id  carried  in  1782,  and 
0  royal  assent  should  be 
tms  Act  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  altering  Irish  Bills  in  the  Pri\'y  Council.  It 
provided  that  all  Irish  Bills,  after  passing  through  the  Irish 
Parliament,  should  be  sent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  to 
England ;  that  they  should  be  returned  without  alteration  to 
Ireland  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  should  be  then  empowered  to  give  them  the  royal 
assent.'  No  Irish  Bill,  therefore,  could  become  law  without  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  but  the  Irish  Parliament  had  no  control 
whatever  over  that  sea!,  and  could,  therefore,  take  no  steps  in 
appointing  a  Begent  until  the  British  Parliament  had  defi- 
nitely decided  in  whose  hands  that  seal  should  be  placed.  No 
Begeut  appointed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  coQld  convert  an 
Irish  Bill  into  a  law  witbont  this  seal,  which  was  for  the  present 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament.  'Were  the  £ing  of 
England  and  Ireland,'  said  Fitzgibbon,  '  to  come  here  in.person 
and  to  reside,  he  could  not  pass  a  Bill  without  its  being  first 
certified  to  his  Regent  in  England,  who  must  return  it  under 
tiie  Great  Seal  of  that  kingdom  before  his  Majesty  could  even 
in  person  assent  to  it.'    The  Great  Seal  of  England  on  Irish 


more  than  «  formal  attcatktioo  of  tb« 
genuineDess  of  the  docnmetit*  Uiat 
poasGd  From  countiy  to  counti?.  Se«, 
ho  we  ver,  on  the  i  mportsnce  of  different 
qeals  in  establishing;  miniiteiikl  ro- 
gponaibilitf,  the  remarks  of  Hr. 
Dicer,  Tke  Law  ^  ilm  GnufittUim, 


■  91  ft  S2  Oeo.  HL  o.  17.  Anotbei 
daose  of  the  Act  provided  thai  no 
Parliament  conld  be  held  in  Ireland 
nntil  a  licence  had  been  obtained 
faaa  his  Majestr  nnder  the  Great 
Beal  of  Great  Britain.  It  appean 
to  me  vety  doublftiL  whether  the  oae 
oteitbezieai  in  thulncBactiou,iaeaiLt 
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Bills  is  the  bond  of  union  and  connection  with  England, 
and  anyone  who  disputes  its  necessity,  contradicts  the  direct 
letter  of  the  law  and  weakens  the  essential  security  of  the  con- 
nection. Since  the  Constitution  of  1782  the  union  of  the  supreme 
Executives  of  the  two  nations  alone  connects  them,  and  whoever 
tampers  with,  impairs,  or  dissolves  that  union  is  preparing  the 
way  for  separation.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  might  at  the  last  moment  decline  the  restricted 
Regency  of  England,  and  in  that  case  the  supreme  executive 
powers  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  completely  separated. 
'  It  is  a  wise  maxim,'  said  Fitzgibbon,  '  for  this  country  always 
to  concur  with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  unless  for  very 
strong  reasons  indeed  we  are  obliged  to  difier  from  it.  .  .  .  Con- 
stituted as  it  is,  the  Government  of  this  country  never  can  go 
on  unless  we  follow  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all  regulations 
of  Imperial  policy.  The  independence  of  your  Parliament  is 
your  freedom;  your  dependence  on  the  Crown  of  England 
is  your  security  for  that  freedom ;  and  gentlemen  who  profess 
themselves  this  night  advocates  for  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Crown  are  advocates  for  its  separation  from  England.' 
*  The  only  security  of  your  liberty  is  your  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  and  gentlemen  who  risk  breaking  the  connection  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  a  union.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  see  that  day ;  but  if  ever  the  day  in  which  a  separation 
shall  be  attempted  may  come,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  embrace  a 
union  rather  than  a  separation.'  '  What,  then,  have  we  to  do  ? 
As  soon  as  we  shall  be  certified  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
invested  with  the  authority  of  Begent  in  England,  pass  an  Act 
to  inveiit  him  with  that  authority  in  Ireland ;  send  this  Act  to 
the  Prince  Regent  in  England ;  he  will  then  have  the  command 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  will  return  our  Act  authen- 
ticated according  to  law.  His  Lord-Lieutenant  may  then,  by 
his  command,  give  the  royal  assent  to  it ;  and  who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  a  law  of  the  land  ? ' 

Such,  as  fully  as  I  can  state  them,  were  the  leading  argu- 
ments advanced  upon  each  side  of  the  controversy.  It  is  my 
own  opinion  that  the  constitutional  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, its  danger,  and  its  significance  were  all  grossly  exaggerated 
bf  party  spirit  at  the  time,  and  liav^  \>efetL  iiq^»  «k\^^<6  tmmbs3&^ 
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by  sncceeding  historians.  It  appears  evident  that  the  case  was  so 
new  and  unprecedented  that  no  course  could  possibly  have  been 
taken  without  atraining  or  violating  some  part  of  the  Constitntion. 
It  was  an  illegal  thing  for  the  Irish  Parliament  under  any  possible 
circumstances  to  deny  the  necessity  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
for  the  validity  of  Irish  Acts,  and  for  the  Parliament  of  either 
country  to  assume  that  George  III,  was  no  longer  on  the  throne ; 
but  it  was  an  act  of  at  least  equal  violence  to  create  by  parlia- 


mentary action  a  £< 
monarch's  incapaci 
ferent  from  heredita' 
monarchical  functio 
{freat  lawyer,  '  the  ] 
capable  King,  to  conli 
Legislature  had  propt 
passed  by  all  the  three,  ^ 


?nt,  to  frame  during  the 
ution  fundamentally  dif- 
I  to  make  the  exercise  of 
tion.  In  the  words  of  a 
imission  issued  by  an  in- 
he  other  branches  of  the 
:  d  semblance  of  a  statute 
rage  upon  all  constitutional 
principle,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  yet 
more  extravagant  than  the  elective  nature  of  the  whole  process.' ' 
The  doctrine  of  Scott  that  the  Great  Seal  makes  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  complete  in  law,  though  the  Sovereign  may  be  incapable 
of  giving  any  warrant  for  affixing  it,  was  certainly  far  more  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  monarchy  than  the  doctrine  of 
Grattan,  that  the  essence  of  the  consent  of  the  Crown  is  the 
volition  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  the  Great  Seal  has  no  value 
except  as  attesting  and  authenticating  it.  The  former  doctrine 
might  be  extended  not  only  to  an  infant  or  lunatic  king,  but  to 
a  king  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rebels.  It  virtually 
substituted  a  seal  for  a  monarch,  and  it  reduced  the  place  of 
royalty  in  the  Constitution  to  complete  insignificance. 

But  if,  putting  aside  the  metaphysics  of  the  Constitution,  we 
judge  the  question  on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency,  I 
cannot  see  that  any  real  evil  would  have  ensued  if  the  Irish 


'  Brongham's  Statetmat  of  Georga 
JZI.  !  Zord  LevgkboTough.  Another 
great  legal  aotboTity  writes,  'After 
Uie  conaideiatioii  I  have  repeatedly 
given  to  Ihc  subject  I  must  ever  think 
that  the  Irish  ^Hiameat  proceeded 
more  oonstitutionallj',  b;  coDiideriag 
that  the  heii  apparent  wa9  entitled 
to  ezerciM  the  ro; al  aathoritf  during 
the  Kin^M  iacafacitj  aa  upon  &  &^ 


mise  of  tho  Crown,  and  by  presenting 
an  address  to  him  praying  him  to  do 
K>,  instead  of  arrogating  to  themaelvea, 
in  I'olish  fashion,  tho  power  of  eleot- 
ing  the  supreme  magiatrale  of  the 
Rppablic,  and  resorting  to  the  pal- 
pable lie,  of  the  proceeding  being 
sanctioned  by  the  afflicted  Sovereign.' 
Lord  Campbell'g  Liva  iff  tA«  £300- 
hUiiti,'vl.\%V 
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Parliament,  nnder  the  very  exceptional  and  embarrassing  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  had  delayed  its  proceedings  till  the  English 
Parliament  had  finally  and  irrevocably  determined  the  Regency 
of  England.  Sach  a  coarse  would  probably  have  averted  all 
serious  difference  between  the  two  countries,  prevented  all  danger 
of  a  separation  of  the  Executives,  and  destroyed  the  force  of  nearly 
all  the  arguments  which  were  directed  against  the  Irish  proceed- 
ings. The  conduct  of  Grattan  and  Charlemont  on  this  question 
apj^ears  to  me  to  have  shown  an  exaggerated  sensitiveness  about 
the  Constitution,  and  an  exaggerated  jealousy  of  the  English 
F^liament;  and  the  feverish  impatience  with  which  Grattan 
pushed  on  the  question,  and  insisted  on  the  Irish  Parliament 
committing  itself  before  the  British  Parliament  had  completed 
its  proceedings,  seems  to  me  the  greatest  political  error  of  his 
life.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  in  politics  to  push  to  its  ex- 
treme limits  logical  reasoning  drawn  fi*om  the  first  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  was  truly  said  by  Fox  that  a  habit  of 
speculating  upon  political  systems  was  one  of  the  great  vices  of 
Irish  political  thought.  Much  might  be  plausibly  said  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  independent  agency  and  option  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament on  this  important  question,  and  on  the  principle  of  con- 
stitutional superiority  which  the  Government  plan  would  have 
recognised  in  the  British  Parliament ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  wisest  English  statesmen,  if  they  had  been  placed  in  the 
situation  of  Grattan,  would  have  accepted  some  constitutional 
anomaly,  rather  than  incur  the  great  practical  inconvenience  of 
differing  from  England  on  an  important  Imperial  question,  and 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  guarding  by  express 
resolutions  against  any  dangerous  inference  that  might  be 
drawn  from  their  act. 

At  the  same  time,  while  disagreeing  from  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Irish  leaders,  I  am  entirely  unable  to  concur  with  those 
who  have  represented  the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
seriously  endangering  the  connection.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
none  of  the  leading  actors  in  Ireland  were  disloyal  to  that  con- 
nection, and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
measure  investing  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  British  throne 
with  regal  power  in  Ireland  during  the  incapacity  of  his  &ther, 
should  have  tended  to  produce  a  ponntta^i^  ^^'qx^^\^  ^  "^c^ 
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two  countriea.  It  waa  constantly  repeated  that  under  the  Con- 
Btitation  of  1782  the  hereditary  monarchy  was  the  sole  bond  of 
onion,  bnt  in  the  difference  between  the  two  Parliaments  it 
was  the  Irish  Parliament  which  most  exalted  the  principle  of 
heredity,  which  was  most  anxious  to  preserve  the  executive 
power  nuimpaired  in  ita  prerogatives,  and  which  formed  the 
most  modest  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  Parliament.  It  was 
morally  certain  that  the  same  Regent  would  preside  orer  both 
countries,  though  w  ^l^erent  powers.     It  is  probivble 

that  if  the  Kegency  had  »  change  of  ministers  would 

in  both  couutries  have  boo  i  executive  and  legislative 

powers  in  harmony.     In  se,  either  the  death  or  the 

recovery  of  the  King,  or  a  tUf  nis  illness  which  made  his 
recov-cry  hopeless,  would  have  ced  the  two  nations  in  t.lieir 

ftoTner  relation,  and  an  espresf  ;ti  lent  might  then  have  been 

easily  made  preventing  the  possible  recurrence  of  a  difficulty 
which  was  serious  only  because  it  was  unprovided  for  by  law. 

The  difference,  however,  was  for  a  short  time  very  acute. 
The  address  of  Parliament  to  the  Prince  of  Walea  was  presented 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  transmission,  bnt  Buckingham  re- 
fused to  lay  before  the  Prince  a  document '  purporting  to  invest 
his  Royal  Highness  with  the  power  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  this  realm  before  he  should  be  enabled  by  law  to 
do  so,'  and  the  Government  in  England  strongly  approved  of 
the  decision.  They  maintained,  in  the  words  of  Sydney,  *  that 
his  Royal  Highness  cannot  lawfully  take  upon  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  part  of  the  King's  authority  or  the  government 
of  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  till  ho  is  enabled  l^  an  Act  of 
Parliament  so  to  do,  and  that  no  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
that  or  any  other  purpose  can  be  passed  except  by  the  royal 
assent,  given  to  it  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain ;  .  .  . 
that  the  importance  of  this  principle  is  the  more  manifest  in 
this  particular  case,  as  the  violation  of  it  has  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  the  conetitutional  union  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  two  kingdoms,' '  Both  Houses,  however, 
passed  votes  of  censure  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  In  order  to 
secure  that  Parliament  shonld  be  sitting  during  the  continuation 
of  the  case,  the  chief  supplies  were  only  granted  for  two  months, 
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and  the  two  Houses  appointed  six  commissioners,  inclading  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Charlemont,  to  present  the  address. 
They  went  to  England  and  discharged  their  task,  bnt  at  this 
critical  moment  the  recovery  of  the  King  pat  an  end  to  the 
question  that  was  pending.  '  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  to 
year  lordship/  wrote  Buckingham,  '  the  transport  with  which 
this  communication  has  been  received  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
and,  indeed,  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  loyalty  of  this  king- 
dom if  I  did  not  assure  your  lordship  that  they  are  truly 
grateful.'  He  speaks,  however,  bitterly  of  the  opposition  he  had 
found  from  some  of  the  great  families,  and  adds  significantly 
tlmt '  such  a  combination  ought  to  be  broken,'  that '  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  was  broken  under  his  Majesty's  direction  by 
Lord  Townshend,  will  be  again  broken  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary.'  * 

The  episode  was  terminated.  Most  of  the  placemen  and 
pensioners  who  had  at  first  associated  themselves  in  a  bond 
against  the  Government,  consented  on  a  promise  of  amnesty  to 
resume  their  places.  Several,  however,  holding  places  valued  at 
nearly  20,000{.  a  year  were  dismissed,  and  among  the  number 
were  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Ponsonby.'  Corruption  of  the 
most  wholesale  description  was  again  resorted  to.  Seven  peers 
were  created ;  nine  others  were  promoted ;  several  baronets  were 
made ;  13,0001.  a  year  more  was  expended  in  pensions,  and  a 
crowd  of  new  and  often  sinecure  places  were  created.  In  a 
speech  in  the  February  of  1790,  Grattan  stated  in  Parliament 
that  in  the  course  of  less  than  twelve  months  fourteen  new 
parliamentary  places  and  eight  or  nine  parliamentary  pensions 
had  been  created.*  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  1790,  the 
number  of  revived  or  new  places  and  salaries  created  and  held 
by  members  of  Parliament  was  not  less  than  forty,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1790  no  less  than  108  members  were 
either  placemen  or  pensioners.^  Lord  Lifibrd,  who  had  continued, 
at  the  wish  of  the  Government,  to  hold  the  seals,^  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  died  a  few  days  later,  and  Fitzgibbon  was 
rewarded  for  his  recent  services  by  the  Chancellorship.     He 

>  Buckingham  to  Sydney,  Feb.  86,  '  Orattan's  Speeehei,  ii.  243. 

1789.  *  Plowden,  ii.  302. 

<  See  the  list  in  Qia^tan'i  Zife^  iL  *  See  Buckingham*^  CourU   atid 

889,  390.  OOyiiMt^  \.  iU. 
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obtained  it  in  epite  of  the  opposition  of  Thnrlow,  wto  innst«d 
tliat  the  post  should  still  be  reserved  for  EngliBhrnen,  and  ha 
was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Fitzgibbon.  Ha 
was  barely  forty,  but  hia  great  abilities  both  aa  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician fully  jnatified  the  appointment,  and  except  whore  his 
furious  personal  Aotipathiea  and  hia  ungovernable  arrogaDce 
were  called  into  action,  he  appears  to  have  be«u  nn  able,  npright, 
and  energetic  judge.  Buckingham  warmly  recommended  hini, 
describing  him  as  an  i  m'  urablo  and  valuable  servant 

of  the  Crown,'  whost  y  and  legal  careers  have 

been  marked  by  the  m  a      scrupulous  attachmeut  to 

the  laws  and  practicei  in  both  in  Parliament  and 

at  the  bar,'  and  by  a  w         c  ain  that  '  subordination  to 

her  Government  ai         juncils  a  are  essential  to  tho  exists 

ence  of  Ireland.'  '  'i'he  death  oi  nis  eldest  brother,'  ho  con- 
tinues, '  put  him  in  tho  possession  of  a  very  large  and  affluent 
property,  but  he  did  not  quit  his  profession,'  and  recalling  tho 
servicea  of  Fitzpbbon  on  the  Regency  question,  the  Viceroy 
expressed  his  belief  that  no  Englishman  would  have  ventured 
to  take  the  part  he  did,  and  that  as  Chancellor,  if  snch  queBtiooa 
were  renewed,  he  could  do  much  more  than  on  Englishman  in 
the  same  position.'  His  influence  was  steadily  employed  in 
opposition  to  coastitational  concession,  and  everything  that 
could  restrict  corruption  in  the  Irish  Parliament  was  opposed. 
A  place  and  pension  Bill,  and  a  Bill  disfranchising  revenue 
officers,  were  introduced  and  easily  defeated,  and  all  inquiries 
were  refused  that  could  lead  to  a  detection  of  corruption. 

Such  were  the  last  proceedings  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
before  the  French  Bevolntion  burst  upon  Europe ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  the  obstinate  resistance  to  all  attempts  to 
reform  and  purify  the  House  of  Commons  was  coupled  with 
an  equally  obstinate  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  modify  the 
enormous  grievance  and  injustice  of  the  tithe  system  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  poor,  it  is  easy  to  realise  the  fierce 
elements  of  combustion  that  were  accumulating.  Buckingham, 
however,  did  not  remain  to  meet  the  storm.     His  health  was 

■  Bnckingham  toSfdner,Aprill4,  of  Tborlov  to  Fittgibban  on  hia  ap- 

1789.    There  are  Beversil  letters  on  pointment,  will  be  touad  in  O'Flanft- 

tbe  anbject  in  BDcklnghua's  Cnirti  kbii'«  lAm  of  tha  IrM  CiMueUora, 

aad  QMiuU,v6i.ii.   AcunDu>\eU«i  Vi.Vi\,V)l. 
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broken  and  every  vestige  of  popularity  had  gone.  In  April 
Fitzherbert  resigned,  and  at  the  end  of  September  Buckingham 
followed  his  example.  On  January  5,  1790,  Lord  Westmorland 
arrived  in  Dublin  to  succeed  him. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
Parliaments  on  the  Regency  question,  and  of  the  very  ex- 
aggerated language  that  was  used  about  the  danger  to  the 
connection,  was  that  Irish  affairs  now  began  to  attract  the 
serious  attention  of  the  French  Grovemment.  Luzerne,  the 
French  ambassador  in  London,  wrote  two  despatches  in  February 
1789,  in  which  he  briefly  mentioned  the  conflict  and  the  grow- 
ing reports  that  Ireland  was  tending  more  and  more  to  separa- 
tion from  England,  but  expressed  his  own  belief  that  such  ideas 
can  only  have  been  adopted  by  a  few  wild  enthusiasts,  for  Ire- 
land was  too  weak  to  stand  alone  and  was  bound  to  England  by 
irresistible  commercial  interests.  A  month  later,  however,  the 
question  seemed  to  him  more  serious,  and  he  wrote  a  long  and 
interesting  despatch  to  his  Government,  relating  in  detail  the 
Irish  proceedings  about  the  Begency.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  seemed  to  him  very  unconstitutional.  The  claim  it 
advanced  went  much  beyond  any  it  had  before  put  forward,  and 
tended  directly  to  sunder  the  two  Governments  and  crowns.  It 
was  greatly  due  to  the  personal  unpopularity  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, who  had  shown  himself  at  once  haughty,  harsh,  and 
parsimonious,  and  in  the  bestowal  of  his  patronage  extremely 
corrupt.  It  was  also,  he  thought,  partly  due  to  the  fact  '  that 
among  the  principal  personages  of  that  kingdom  there  is  a  very 
strong  party  which  has  always  contemplated  a  separation  sooner 
or  later  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.'  *  This  state  of  things,' 
he  said,  '  assuredly  deserves  our  attention,  and  although  Ireland 
is,  in  my  opinion,  still  far  from  separating  from  England,  such 
an  event  may  be  foreseen,  and  it  ought  not  to  come  upon  us  by 
surprise.*  He  therefore  strongly  urged  the  French  Foreign 
Office  to  send  over  a  secret  agent,  and  he  designated  the  man 
who  appeared  to  him  most  fitted  for  the  task. 

There  was  now  in  England  an  American  merchant  named 
Dr.  Bancroft;  a  man  of  strong  scientific  tastes  and  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  Franklin.  In  1779,  when  there  was  a  general 
belief  in  France^  that  Ireland  waa  about  \o  i^c&L^o^  \K^  ^susss^^ 
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of  America,  and  that  an  Irish  insurrection  might  assist  Franco 
in  her  war,  this  man  had  been  sent  over  by  Vergennes  on  a 
BOcret  mission.  He  had  carefully  etadied  the  condition  of 
Ireland  on  the  spot,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
though  there  were  decided  principles  of  independence  among 
the  Irish,  they  had  no  settled  plan  and  n-ere  much  divided,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  insurrection.  It  yraa  the 
report  of  Bancroft,  corroborated  by  other  information,  that 
decided  Vergennes  tt  dealings  with  disafiected 

Inshmen.     Bancroft  1        .  turned  to  England,  where 

ha  had  many  friends  e.  respected,  and  he  was  on 

very   intimate   terms  v  mden,      Luzerne  had  the 

highest  opinion  of  hia  jti  d  integrity.     He  believed 

him   to  bo  fitted   beyond   a^.  men  to  ascertain   for   tho 

Fi-ench  Goveniraent  what  chati  ,d  taken  place  during  the 

last  ten  years  in  Irish  aSairs,  ana  ii  knew  that  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  mission. 

The  reply  of  the  French  Minister  waa  very  cautJoua.  *I 
agree  with  you,  air,'  he  wrote,  '  that  the  fermentation  in  Ireland 
may  have  serious  consequences,  and  that  whatever  coarse  the 
Ministry  adopts,  it  is  not  likely  to  appease  it ;  but  I  think  at  the 
same  time  that  matters  are  not  ripe  for  a  mission,  and  that  we 
must  not  in  any  way  co-operate.  Our  secret  would  be  assuredly 
discovered,  and  war  would  be  the  inevitable  conaequence  of  the 
slightest  indiscretion.  Moreover,  sir,  I  have  i^ason  to  believe 
that  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  for  France  is  much  stronger  than 
their  aversion  to  the  English  Government.  Thia  at  least  waa 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Bancroft  in  the  report  which 
he  drew  up.'  At  the  same  time,  the  Minister  added,  circnm- 
stancea  may  have  changed,  and  it  will  certainly  be  useful  to 
France  to  know  the  real  dispositions  of  the  Irish.  The  propoaitioa 
of  Luzerne  was  therefore  accepted.  He  was  authorised  to  send 
over  Bancroft  to  Ireland,  famishing  him  with  money  and  with 
verbal  iQBtruction3,aad  to  obtainfrom  him  on  his  return  a  detailed 
report ;  but  he  must  be  careful  in  no  way  to  commit  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  line  .of  action,  and  he  was  to  take  the  ntmost 
precaution  that  the  affair  shonld  not  be  known. 

This  waa  probably  the  first  step  of  a  series  of  French  deal- 
ings with  Ireland,  wKicb  a  tew  ^e«x%  NaIeat  «&&xi.-c[ifi&  %.  ^^vi« 
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importance.  *  Perhaps/  wrote  Luzerne,  ^  the  condition  of  Ireland 
is  the  only  great  obstacle  the  Ministry  is  about  to  encounter  in 
its  views  of  ambition,  and  in  the  intrigues  which  it  is  designing 
on  the  Continent.'  ^ 

The  period  of  history  which  has  been  recounted  in  this 
chapter,  though  in  many  ways  chequered,  was  on  the  whole  one 
of  great  and  growing  prosperity.  From  the  time  when  com- 
mercial liberty  was  restored,  till  the  outburst  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  we  have  decisive  evidence  that  the  material  condition  of 
Ireland  was  steadily  improving,  though  she  still  ranked  far 
behind  England  in  capital,  industrial  skill,  and  industrial  habits. 
One  of  the  most  important  evidences  that  can  be  adduced  of 
the  character  of  a  Gk)vemment  and  of  the  true  condition  of 
a  countiy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  its  public  credit, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  that  of  Ireland  will  furnish  some 
conclusions  which  may,  I  think,  be  surprising  to  the  reader. 
Shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  the  whole  of 
the  small  debt  which  Ireland  had  incurred  had  been  liquidated,  but 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution 
had  created  a  new  debt,  and  for  some  years  after  the  last  peace 
there  were  annual  deficits.  In  January  1786  the  Accountant- 
Greneral  observed  that  since  the  year  1760  the  Irish  national 
debt  had  increased  from  223,0001.  to  2,181^012.,  but  he  added 
as  a  palliation, '  that  two  very  expensive  companions  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  that  debt — premiums  and  parliamentary 
grants,  which  amounted  in  the  said  number  of  years  to 
2,700,OOOZ.' *  We  have  seen  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by 
Grattan  to  put  an  end  tq  the  annual  deficits;  the  resolution 
introduced  at  his  desire  into  the  commercial  propositions  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  additional  duties  that  were  imposed  in  1785 
and  were  estimated  to  produce  140,0002.  a  year.  This  measure 
proved  perfectly  efficacious  in  restoring  the  equilibrium,  and 
until  the  great  French  War  broke  out,  followed  soon  after  by 
virulent  disaffection  and  by  a  great  rebellion  in  Ireland,  Irish 
finances  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  sound.  Foster,  who 
was  by  far  the  ablest  finance  minister  Ireland  has  ever  possessed, 

>  See  the  letters  of  Luzerne,  Feb.  '  Irish  Pari  Deb.  vi.  102.    On 

12, 16,  March  28,  31,  April  1,  and  the  the  earlier  history  of  the  debt  the 

reply  from  the  French  Minister,  April  reader   may   find   some   intereetliuq^ 

6, 1 789.    French  Foreign  Office.  iaoU  Va  U  ^*d«  V^^\Ti;^« 
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observed  in  one  of  hia  speecties  on  the  Union  that  in  1785,  wbu  , 
the  new  taxes  were  imposed,  the  national  debt  was  2,381,5011L  I 
In  1793  at  tlie  end  of  the  peace  it  was  only  2,344,314/.'  1 

This  fact,  however,  alone  is  not  decisive.  We  have  seen  how 
lamentable  the  poverty  of  Ireland  had  been  in  early  periods 
when  the  debt  wag  very  small.  A  nation  may  have  no  debt 
because  it  is  unable  to  borrow,  or  it  may  restore  the  eqnilibrium 
of  it-s  finances  by  taxation  which  is  ruinous  to  its  prosperity. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that  for  many  years  after 
the  imposition  of  the  new  taxation,  Irish  wealth  was  rapidly  an^ 
menting.  At  the  end  of  the  session  of  1787  Foster,  who  waa 
then  Speaker,  when  presenting  the  money  bilia  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  for  the  royal  assent,  said  '  the  wisdom  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Commons  have  established  and  persevered  ia 
nnder  yonr  grace's  aaspices,  of  preventing  the  further  accnmu- 
lation  of  national  debt,  is  now  powerfully  felt  throughout  the  | 
kingdom  in  its  many  beneficial  consequences.  Public  credit 
boa  gradnally  risen  to  a  height  unknown  for  many  years.  Agri- 
onltnre  has  brought  in  new  supplies  of  wealth,  and  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  each  euconn^ed  to  extend  their  efibrta, 
by  the  Beoority  it  has  ^ren  them  that  no  new  t&zea  will  obabnuA 
tihe  progress  of  their  works  or  impede  the  success  of  th^ 
Bpeculations.*  He  added,  however,  some  remarkable  words 
referring  to  the  stringent  Whiteboy  legislation  of  that  year, 
which  characterise  truly  the  spirit  in  which  at  that  time  Irish 
affairs  were  administered.  '  Happy  as  oar  situation  is,  we 
know  that  all  its  blessings  will  be  a  vain  expectation,  if  a  spirit 
of  outrage  and  opposition  to  the  law  shall  prevent  internal  in- 
dnstty,  and  depreciate  the  sational  character.  We  have  therefore 
applied  onrselves  to  form  sach  laws  as  most,  under  the  fimmeas 
and  the  justice  of  your  grace's  Government,  effectually  and 
speedily  suppresB  that  lawless  spirit.'  * 

I  have  quoted  already,  the  letter  of  Rutland  in  March  1785, 
in  which  he  complained  that  the  result  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
deficits  had  been  that  the  Government  4  per  cent,  debentures, 
which  had  once  been  above  par,  had  snnk  to  88  per  cent.*   Bnmo- 

'  8ee  his  apeech  in  Febrosiy  ISOO.      foUowing  seniou,  viiL  119. 
*  IrUh  Pari  Deb.  vil.  3T3,  S71.  •  Ratland  to  Sfdnej,   Uaiota    ^ 

ftee  Also  hi*  speech  at.  the  end  ot  th«     \t%&. 
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diately  after  the  imposition  of  the  new  taxes,  however,  they 
rose,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1787  Rutland  was  able  to  send 
over  to  Sydney  a  plan  which  he  had  accepted,  for  replacing  4 
per  cent,  debentures  of  200,000{.  by  debentures  of  3^  percent. ; 
and  Treasury  bills  for  100,000{.  bearing  an  interest  of  Sd.  per 
lOOZ.  a  day,  by  others  bearing  interest  of  2{d.y  'a  pleasing 
proof,'  as  he  justly  said,  ^  of  the  credit  in  which  the  funds  of  this 
country  at  present  stand.'  ^  A  year  later,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Buckingham,  and  in  spite  of  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  military  forces,  a  similar  process  of  reduction  was  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  remaining  debt.  *  The  Lord-Lieutenant/ 
wrote  the  Chief  Secretary  on  this  occasion,  ^  enjoys  particular 
pleasure  in  reflecting  that  the  state  of  public  credit  in  Ireland 
is  such  that  Government,  while  it  attains  an  increase  of  effective 
force  to  Great  Britain,  can  in  the  same  instant  bring  forward  a 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  upon  the  whole  of  the 
national  debt.' ' 

These  two  reductions  were  not,  it  is  true,  carried  out  with- 
out a  certain  premium  which  was  raised  in  the  form  of  lotteries,* 
but  the  real  price  of  the  Grovemment  loans  was  stated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  SI.  ISs.  per  cent. ;  ^  and  speak- 
ing in  1788,  at  a  time  when  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
Ministry  of  Pitt  was  at  its  height,  he  was  able  to  declare  that 
'  the  public  funds  in  this  country  have  been  higher  here  these 
several  years  past  than  what  they  are  in  England.'  *  We  have 
seen  that  about  this  time  Pitt  was  looking  forward  confidently 
to  the  rapid  diminution  and  not  very  distant  extinction  of  the 
English  National  Debt.  In  Ireland  the  prevailing  spirit  was 
not  less  sanguine,  and  the  best  financiers  connected  with  the 
Government  avowed  their  belief  that  the  finances  of  Ireland 
were  now  so  satisfactorily  established,  that  Ireland  was  never 
again  likely  to  increase  her  debt.* 

The  financial  debates  of  this  year  are  singularly  instructive, 
both  on  account  of  the  rare  amount  of  knowledge  and  ability 
they  displayed,  and  on  account  of  the  many  incidental  lights 

'  Feb.  13, 1787,  Batland  to  Sydney.  Deb.  viii.  313. 

*  Feb.    2,    1788.    Fitsherbert   to  *  Ibid.  pp.  294, 295. 
Nepean.                                                         *  Ibid.  p.  238. 

*  28  Qeo.  m.  a  2.    See,  too^  a  •  Ibid.  pp.  289^  290, 295^  321. 
fipeecb  of   FitEgihhoD^  Irith   POrL 
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thoy  throw  on  the  condition  of  the  conntiy.  In  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  indeed  in  all,  or  almost  all,  European  oountriea 
except  Holland,  the  rate  of  interest  was  settled  by  law,  and 
the  mte  in  Ireland  wna  six  per  cent,  while  in  England  it  was 
only  five.  The  Irish  rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced  in  1703 
from  ten  to  eight,  in  1721  to  seven,  and  in  1731  to  six  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  now  assimilated  to  the  English  rate.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  first-class  mortgages 
on  land  could  be  had  in  England  for  four  and  a  half  per  cent.; 
in  Ireland  for  five  per  cent. 

As  early  os  1768  the  necessity  for  increased  interooorae 
with  England  was  recognised  by  the  establishment  of  three 
additional  packet  boats  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  thna 
securing  six  weekly  mails  between  England  and  Ireland.' 
Travellers  who  visited  Dablin  towards  1780  remarked  Uiat  ft 
penny  post  had  recently  been  established  in  the  city ;  that  new 
tonsea  and  public  buildings  were  everywhere  arising;  that  more 
than  twenty  stage  coaches  connected  the  metropolis  with  distant 
parte  of  Ireland.*  '  The  roads,'  said  one  traveller, '  are  almost 
invariably  excellent.  The  inns  ore  furnished  with  every  accom- 
modation that  a  traveller  not  too  fastidious  can  require.  .  .  . 
Travelling  is  perfectly  secure.  .  .  .  Footpads,  robberies,  and 
highwaymen  are  seldom  heard  of  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin.'  *  The  splendour  of  the  capital  was  indeed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  *  but  it  at  the  same 
time  indicated  clearly  an  increadng  industrial  activity.  The 
old  Custom  House  became  so  inadequate  for  the  business  which 
passed  through  it,  that  in  1781  the  foundation  was  laid  of  anew 
Custom  House  of  great  archit«ctural  beauty,  which  was  opened 
ten  years  later.  In  1782,  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  a  National  Bonk  with  a  capital  of  one  million  and  a 

'  Annual  Regitter,  IT6S,  p.  85.  aitoniahmBat  at  tli«  Doblenett  nt  tbe 

'  Lackombe'i  Ibur  in  Ireland,  new  bnildiofra  and  the  spadoiu  im- 
1780;  TwiM.  Umrin/Mionrf,  1786.         provementa    hourly  making;   i"    ■"-- 


•  Twire'  Tout,  pp.  llT-119.  streets.    I  am  •ometimes  tempted  %a 

*  Woodfall  writes  from  Dablia  In  snapect  appearances,  and  to  think  I 
178S :  '  Vou  who  were  here  bo  lately  am  at  table  with  a  man  who  givea 
woald  scarcely  know  tbla  city,  io  me  Borgandy,  but  whose  attendant  ia 
mncb  !•  it  improved,  eo  rapidly  Is  It  a  bailiff  dis^ised  In  lirery.  In  a 
oontinuing  to  improve.  After  the  word  there  never  waa  to  splendid  a 
talk  of  the  misery  of  the  people  in  metropolis  foi  so  poor  a  country.' 
oar  Parliament,  and  in  lh«  fuliap  A««Umu£  Carrttpmdmoe,  I.  81,  86. 

ment  btn,  I  cannot  but  feA  dsilj 
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half  was  established  in  Dublin.  A  General  Post  Office,  the 
Irish  Academy,  a  College  of  Physicians,  and  a  College  of 
Surgeons  speedily  foUowed,  and  men  of  aU  parties  and  opinions 
recognised  the  rapid  strides  of  national  prosperity.  Arthor 
Toung,  indeed,  as  early  as  1778  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  best  Irish  opinion,  that  the  country  was  even  then  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  and  had  been  steadily  improving  since  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 ;  ^  but  after  the  concession  of  free 
trade  the  signs  of  advance  were  far  more  certain  and  unequi- 
vocal. In  1785  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on 
Irish  trade,  asserted  that  'perhaps  the  improvement  of  Ireland  is 
as  rapid  as  any  country  ever  experienced,'  and  that '  the  kingdom 
in  general  is  in  the  most  prosperous  state.' '  In  the  debates  on 
Orde's  propositions  Ireland  was  constantly,  though  no  doubt 
very  untruly,  represented  in  England,  as  likely  to  become  a 
most  serious  commercial  rival.*  In  1790  Sir  John  Pamell,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  in  Parliament  that '  it  was 
his  pride  and  his  happiness  to  declare  that  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  nation  to  have  improved  more  in  her  circum- 
stances since  1784  .  .  •  than  Ireland  had  done;  from  that  time 
the  debt  of  the  nation  had  decreased  96,0002.,  and  the  interest 
on  the  debt  still  remaining  had  decreased  17,0002.  per  annum, 
which  was  precisely  the  same  thing  at  four  per  cent,  as  if  the 
principal  had  been  reduced  425,000Z.  more.  Add  to  this  the 
great  increase  of  trade,  our  exports  alone  having  increased 
800,0002.  last  year  beyond  the  former  period ;  and  he  believed 
it  would  be  difficult  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  show  a  nation 
rising  faster  in  prosperity.'  ^ 

In  1793  Crumpe  published  that  remar|:able  'Essay  on  the 
best  Means  of  providing  Employment  for  the  People,'  which  is 
one  of  the  most  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  unflattering, 
pictures  of  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  Ireland.  But 
while  tracing  with  an  unsparing  hand  the  great  industrial  fail- 
ings of  the  people,  he  adds  that '  the  defects  which  have  been 
noticed  are  daily  diminishing.     The  middling  ranks  are  becom- 

>  Jbur  in  Ireland,  iL  332,  333.  peared   at   this  time  to  intelligent 

'  Observations   on  the    Trade   ef  Englishmen^  in  an  English  periodical, 

Ireland,  pp.  6,  352.  published  in  1785,  caUed  The  PoUHoal 

*  There  are  some  striking  essays  Merald  and  Beview, 

OB  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  it  ap-  ^  IritK  ParV  I>e>».x«\^V 
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ing  more  attentive  to  their  debtti  imd  less  indnlgent  to  their 
extravBgance.  A  spirit  of  industry  is  infusing  its  regenerating 
vigour  8tnong  them ;  the  vain  and  ridicnlous  aversion  to  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  or  other  industrious  occupations  is  wear- 
ing out,  and  the  encouragement  of  agricultnre  more  geuerally 
attended  to.  The  lower  classes  are  becoming  more  industriotw, 
mora  wealthy,  more  independent.  .  .  .  The  situation  of  the 
peasant  has  since  the  final  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  bnt  more 
especially  since  the  si 
diuly  improving.' '  '  J 
ing  of  the  preceding 


Constitution  in  1782,  been 
ay,'  said  Lord  Clare,  speak- 


wliich  he  delivered  and 
on  the  habitable  globe  "Hc 
commerce,  in  agriculture  ai 
rapidity  in  the  same  period.'  * 
writer  in   favour  of  the   Ui 


in  the  remarkable  speech 
1798,  '  there  is  not  a  nation 
Ivanced  in  cultivation  and 
imufactures,  with  the  same 
e,  who  wax  the  chief  official 
;ea  very  similar  langnags. 


'  What  is  meant,'  ho  asked  in  a.  pamphlet  which  had  great 
influence,  '  by  a  firm  and  steady  admini.stration  ?  Does  it 
mean  such  an  administration  as  tends  to  the  increase  of  tlie 
nation  in  population;  its  advancement  in  ^ricuUnre,  in  manu- 
factures, in  wealth,  and  prosperity  ?  If  that  is  intended,  wa 
have  hod  the  experience  of  it  these  twenty  years ;  for  it  is  nni- 
versally  admitted  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  made  anch 
rapid  advances  as  Ireland  has  done  in  these  respects.'  * 

Many  similar  passages  might  be  adduced,  but  tJiese  will 
probably  be  deemed  sufficient.  Of  the  causes  of  this  prosperity, 
two  at  least  of  the  most  important  are  sufficiently  obvioos,  while 


'  Cramjie'B  Et*af,lS9,iOl.  Com- 
paie  a  remarkable  passBge  in  Lord 
Claie'B  Speeei,  Feb.  19,  1798,  de- 
(cribing  the  conilitioD  of  the  sonthem 
and  midland  paria  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  time  when  Ulster  was  convulsed 
b;  the  refoim  agitation.  '  Dnrinff  all 
the  distuibancea  which  prevailed  in 
other  parta  o(  the  kingdom  we  were 
in  B  Btaite  of  profound  tranquillity 
and  conlentmeut  there ;  the  fanners 
bad  alrcad;  tasted  the  sweets  of  sober 
indnstrj ;  agriciiltare  woa  increaang 
moat  rapidly,  and  the  coantrr  wore 
the  face  of  wealth  and  comfort  and 
happiness;  na;,  mora,  the  ooadittoa 
of  the  lowest  order  ot  t\ie  pwawaUi 


Iwiea  t 
ijselt  1  ■hoDld  have 
lived  to  witness.'  (F.  69.)  See,  too, 
on  the  growing  proaperily,  a  pamphlet 
by  one  of  the  best  English  aathoiitlea 
on  the  condition  of  the  poor — the 
Kev.  J.  Bowlett,  On  AfrtrJaMoB  im 
Ireland  i\761). 

*  Lord  Clare's  8pee«K  p-  B. 

'  ArgiimetUi  for  and  agaiiut  tfc 
UnUm  Conndered  (1798),  pp.  18,  29. 
Bee,  too,  a  very  atriking  deKiiirtioti 
of  the  progrcsa  of  Ireland  in  the  laat 
years  of  the  centoiy,  jn  a  q>eech  d«- 
liTered  by  Qrattan  tn  18ia  C 
W.  206-207. 
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others  majr  give  rise  to  considerable  dispute.  The  abolition  of 
the  trade  restrictions,  by  which  Irish  prosperity  had  been  so 
long  cramped  and  stunted,  was  at  once  followed  by  a  great 
increase  in  nearly  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  especially  in 
the  Irish  trade  with  the  West  Indies,^  while  the  abolition  of 
the  more  oppressive  portions  of  the  penal  code  brought  back 
much  capital  which  had  been  invested  on  the  Continent,  and 
caused  Irish  wealth,  industry,  and  energy  to  flow  freely  in  Irish 
channels.  A  few  years  of  external  and  internal  peace,  light 
taxes,  and  good  national  credit  followed,  and  enabled  the  country 
to  profit  largely  by  these  new  advantages.  In  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  the  best  Irish  writers  and  politicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  very  much  was  also  due  to  the  great  impulse  which 
was  given  to  agriculture  by  the  com  bounties  of  1784,  and  to 
the  large  parliamentary  grants  for  carrying  out  public  works 
and  for  instituting  and  encouraging  different  forms  of  manu- 
facture. Of  the  com  bounties  and  the  extreme  importance 
that  was  attached  to  them  I  have  already  spoken.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  them,  there  is  at  least,  I  think,  no  question 
that  the  great  com  trade  which  had  arisen  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  the  century  was  an  important  element  of  Irish  wealth ; 
and  it  was  mentioned  in  Parliament  that  about  three  years  after 
the  bounties  on  exportation  had  been  granted,  the  exports  of 
com  already  attained  the  annual  value  of  400,0002.' 

Large  grants  were  also  made  for  fisheries,  canals,  harbours, 
and  other  public  works,  and  a  system  of  bounties  for  encou- 
raging particular  manufactures  was  extensively  pursued.  This 
system  is  exceedingly  alien  to  modem  English  notions ;  but  in 
judging  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  prevailed — though  on  a 
proportionately  smaller  scale — ^in  England  and  in  most  other  coun- 
tries ;  that  in  Ireland  it  was  originally  a  partial  counterpoise  or 


'  See  some  remarkable  statistics 
collected  in  Grattan*s  Life^  iii.  275. 
The  import  of  sngar  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1781  was  onlj  7,000  crrt. 
In  1784  it  rose  to  33,000  cwt.  In  the 
debate  on  the  redaction  of  interest 
in  1788  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  in  1703  the  tonnage 
of  shipping  employed  by  Ireland  was 
only  70,000  tons.  At  the  time  he 
Bpoke,  it  was  more  than  500,000  tons. 


In  1703  the  export«  of  Ireland  were 
672,000.  In  1788  they  exceeded  three 
millions.  Irish  Pari.  Deb,  viii.  278. 
If  the  reader  desires  to  carry  tiie 
comparison  on,  to  a  later  date,  he 
will  find  striking  materials  in  Foetex's 
speech  on  the  Union  delivered  in  April 
1799,  which  is  published  separately 
(see  espedally  pp.  104-109),  and  in 
Lord  Glare's  v^b\&bol  vqa»^\s^  Vl^*^. 
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compenGatioD  for  many  unjast  and  artificial  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  different  brandies  of  native  industry,  and  also  tliat  it  was 
porsned  in  a  country  where  the  elements  of  spontaneous  energy 
were  incomparably  weaker  than  in  England.  In  my  own 
opinion,  English  economical  writers  have  nsually  generalised 
mncb  too  exclusively  from  the  conditiona  of  English  life,  and 
have  greatly  underrated  the  part  which  Government  must  play 
in  industrial  enterprises  in  countries  where  industiy  is  still  in  its 
infancy ;  where  capital  has  i  leeii  .ccuraulated,  and  where  in- 
dustrial habits  have  not  ?c  ad.  '  The  infancy  of  onr 
manufactures  and  the  p  rf  qv  people,'  said  Flood  in  ona 
of  his  speeches  in  1785,  ed  a  into  a  variety  of  bounties 
and  encouragements,  in  order  ive  some  spring  to  the  languor 
of  the  nation.  The  Linen  Boa  be  Dublin  Society,  parliamen- 
tary donations,  directly  or  indirectly  i  re  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose. Our  linen,  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  glass  manufactures;  in 
a  word,  almost  everything  respecting  manufactures  or  husbandry 
receives  some  encouragement.'  The  writer  whom  I  have  already 
referred  to  ae  giving  the  fullest  account  of  the  economical  con- 
dition of  Ireland  at  this  period,  observes  that '  the  bounties  on 
manufactures  from  the  year  1783  to  1789  inclusive  amounted  to 
115,0001.  The  sums  granted  in  aid  of  mannfactores,  charities, 
and  public  works  in  four  years  ended  in  1788,  amoonted  to 
290,057^.  besides  the  annual  grants  to  the  trust«es  of  the  linen 
manu&ctures  which  were  greater  than  before,  and  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  &c. ; '  and  he  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  these 
bounties,  but  more  especially  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn,  had  'operated  powerfully  in  rescuing  Ireland  from  the 
state  of  poverty  into  which  she  had  fallen.'  He  acknowledges 
that  there  was  often  much  waste,  jobbing,  and  dishonesty  In  the 
way  in  which  they  were  applied;  but  adds  that,  while  the 
public  grants  had  considerably  increased,  such  misapplications 
had  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Irish  Parliament  undoubtedly 
diminished.' 

The  com  trade  and  the  linen  trade  stood  at  the  head  of  Irish 

industries,  and  while  the  first  had  almost  entirely  arisen  within 

the  period  we  are  examining,  the  latter  had  rapidly  increased. 

In  1788  Foster  observed  that  in  the  six  preceding  years  the 

>  Newenhun,  View  qf  lTelond,^.^^-3Rfl. 
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annual  export  of  linen  had  risen  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions 
of  yards.^  A  number  of  other  manufactures  and  industries  were 
at  the  same  time  growing  up.  The  silk  manu&cture  underwent 
violent  fluctuations,  but  it  was  stated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1784  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  less  than  1,400  silk  looms 
at  work  in  Dublin,  employing  11,000  persons.'  In  a  speech  in 
1785,  Foster,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  that  formerly  Ireland  was  accustomed  annually 
to  import  new  drapery  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  800,000 
yards,  but  that  the  importation  had  almost  ceased,  and  the 
native  manufisu^ture  had  so  developed  that  the  exports  of  Irish 
drapery  exceeded  650,000  yards  a  year.'  The  cotton  manu- 
facture was  only  introduced  into  Ireland  after  1780,  but  in  1785 
itwascomputed  that  it  already  employed  nearly  80,000  people.  In 
1 783, 4,000{.  was  granted  by  the  Parliament  for  cotton  machinery^ 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Vice-Treasurer  was  directed  to 
issue  bills  to  the  amount  of  25,000{.  to  Captain  Brooke  for 
carrying  that  manufacture  into  the  county  of  Kildare.  His 
great  manufacture  at  Prosperous  in  that  county  ultimately  failed, 
but  several  other  cotton  manufactures  were  scattered  over  Ireland, 
and  Irish  printed  cotton  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  and 
is  said  to  have  been  largely  smuggled  into  England/  The 
glass  manufacture,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  iniquitous 
English  law  of  George  II.  forbidding  the  Irish  to  export  their 
glass  to  any  country  whatever,  revived  with  reviving  liberty. 
Lord  Sheffield  noticed  in  1785  that  nine  glass  houses  had 
suddenly  arisen,  and  that  large  quantities  of  Irish  glass  were 
already  exported  to  America.  It  was  boasted  that  the  glass 
made  at  Waterford  fully  equalled  the  best  article  of  English 
manufacture.^  A  hat  and  a  carpet  manufacture  existed  on  a 
small  but  an  increasing  scale ;  Irish  gloves  and  tabbinets  were 
widely  sought  for,  even  on  the  Continent,^  and  from  1790  to 
1792  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  very  materially  increased 


"  Trith  Pari  Deb.  viii.  319. 

*  Ibid.  Ui.  p.  156;  Sheffield  On  the 
Trade  tf  Ireland^  pp.  193>196;  Newen- 
ham.  View  of  Ireland,  pp.  119, 120. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  66,  67. 

«  Neweobam,  pp.  206,  208 ;  Shef- 
field, pp.  196-208 ;  Mallalla*8  View  of 
Jriek  Affairt,  ii.  131, 132. 


•  Sheffield,  pp.  237-240;  Newen- 
ham,  p.  106. 

'  Newenham,  p.  208.  See  also  a 
very  interesting  and  detailed  review 
of  the  different  indastries  in  Ireland, 
in  a  speech  by  Ogilyie  on  the  oom- 
mercial  treaty  with  France.  lr\»K 
Park  Deb.^Yv.^lV^a. 
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by  the  foundation  or  great  exteosioD  of  breweries  of  ale  and 
porter.  Cork  was  the  chief  centre,  and  they  were  warmly 
encouraged  by  the  Irish  Parliament  notonly  on  economical,  bat 
al80  on  moral  gjounds,  as  counteracting  tliat  excessive  nee  of 
spirituous  liquors  wliich  was  the  great  bane  of  Ireland.  Newen- 
ham  mentions  the  curious  fact  that  at  the  cloee  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  the  use  of  malt  liquofB 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  spirits.' 

This  picture  of  tho  co  eland  in  the  earlier  yeara 

of  its  independent  Pal  «,  I  know,  widely  from  an 

impression    which  is  verj  i  England;  but  the  more 

important   facts  on  whic  jrmed  my  judgment  have 

been  fally  stated,  and  those  ■  v  to  examine  the  subject 

in    detail    can   easily   follow  idications    I    have    given. 

The  true  history  of  the  Irish  '.  snt  is  not  to  be  found  in 

the  fantastic  pages  of  Barringtou,  I  s(il!  less  in  the  dishonest 
pictures  of  modern  partisans.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
reports  of  ita  debates ;  in  tho  Irish  Statat«-book,  which  contains 
the  nett  results  of  its  work ;  in  the  Tolumea  of  those  contempo- 
rary writers  who  have  most  ially  examined  the  indostriol  and 
economical  conditions  of  Ireland  under  its  rule.  The  character 
of  this  body  I  have  tried  to  draw  with  a  steady  and  an  impartial 
hand,  both  in  its  lights  and  in  its  shades,  and  I  am  coascious 
that  the  task  is  both  a  difEcuIt  and  a  thankless  one,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  subject  is  generally  looked  npon  onder  tlie 
distorting  influences  of  modem  politics.  To  an  bistorion  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  however,  few  things  can  be  more  grotesqnely 
absord  than  to  suppoee  that  the  merits  or  demerits,  the  fiulore 
or  the  success,  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament  has  any  real  bearing 
on  modem  schemes  for  reconstmcting  the  government  of  Ireland 
on  a  revolntionary  and  Jacobin  basis ;  entmating  the  protection 
of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  law  to  some  democratic 
assembly  consisting  mainly  of  Fenians  and  lAnd-leagoers,  of 
paid  agitators  and  of  penniless  adventurers.  The  parliamentaiy 
system  of  the  eighteenth  century  might  be  represented  in  very 
different  lights  by  its  enemies  and  by  its  friends.     Its  enemies 

•  Newenham,  pp.  SSI,  2SB.    H&ny      debatM  of   1791.     IHtk  ArL  JM. 
jMrtlcnlon  sbont  Irish  bTeneriea  aiii      «)\.  «L 
^lit-diiakiiifi,  will  be  fanmA  ^  Vb« 
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would  describe  it  as  essentiallj  govemment  carried  on  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy,  of  a  large,  compact 
body  of  members  holding  places  and  pensions  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Grovemment,  and  removed  by  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs 
from  all  effectual  popular  control.  Its  firiends  would  describe 
it  as  essentially  the  govemment  of  Ireland  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  by  its  landlord  class.  Neitiier  repre- 
sentation would  be  altogether  true,  but  each  contains  a  large 
measure  of  truth.  The  nature  of  the  Irish  constituencies  and 
the  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  body  of  pensioners 
and  placemen  forming  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  nearly  half  of  its  active  members,  gave  the  Govem- 
ment a  power  which,  except  under  very  rare  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, must,  if  fully  exerted,  have  been  overwhelming.  The 
system  of  corruption  was  largely  extended  after  the  Regency  con- 
troversy, and  it  produced  evils  that  it  is  difficult  to  overrate.  It 
enabled  a  small  oligarchy  to  resist  the  most  earnest  and  most  legi- 
timate demands  of  Irish  opinion,  and  as  Grattan  vainly  predicted 
it  taught  the  people  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  representatives, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  fatal  contagion  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  that  was  then  circulating  through  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  body  consisting  very  largely 
of  independent  country  gentlemen,  who  on  nearly  all  questions 
affecting  the  economical  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country,  had  a  powerful  if  not  a  decisive  influence.  The  lines 
of  party  were  but  faintly  drawn.  Most  questions  were  settled 
by  mutual  compromise  or  general  concurrence,  and  it  was  in 
reality  only  in  a  small  class  of  political  questions  that  the 
cormpt  power  of  Grovemment  seems  to  have  been  strained.  The 
Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  mainly  of  the  class  of  men 
who  now  form  the  Irish  grand  juries.  It  comprised  the  flower 
of  the  landlord  class.  It  was  essentially  and  pre-eminently  the 
representative  of  the  property  of  the  country.  It  had  all  the 
instincts  and  the  prejudices,  but  also  all  the  qualities  and  the 
capacities,  of  an  educated  propertied  class,  and  it  brought  great 
local  knowledge  and  experience  to  its  task.  Most  of  its  work 
was  of  that  practical  and  unobtrusive  character  which  leaves  no 
trace  in  history.  Several  useful  laws  were  made  to  rectify  the 
Bcandalotts  abuses  of  Irish  prifion&\  to  VmYC^^^  ^^  ^rsqS^s&ssq^^ 
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insolveni  btors ;  to  prevent  burials  in  churches ;  to  establlah 
boapitals  and  infirmaries ;  to  check  different  kinds  of  dieorder 
as  they  arose ;  to  make  harbours  and  canals ;  to  encoora^  local 
institutions  and  industries;  and  except  during  the  conflict  on 
tiie  Itxigencj  question,  the  parlionnentary  machine  had  bitbeito 
moved  on  with  very  little  friction  or  disturbance. 

Of  the  large  amount  of  ability  which  it  comprised  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  questionj  and  this  alolity  was  by  no  metms 
confined  to  the  indej      '  "  Several  very  able  men 

accepted  the  general  sy  ment,  as,  on  the  vrhole,  the 

best  suited  for  tlio  c!'*'  the  country.     Ireland  haa 

seldom  or  never  produt  ceof  politics,  men  of  wider 

knowledge  and  more  sol  in  John  Fostor  and  HeJy 

Hutchinson,  while  Fitzgibbo:  ishe,  and  Parnell  were  all 

men  ofmuch  more  than  ordina.,  i.   All  of  thcise  were  during 

the  greater  part  of  their  lives  cou         td  with  tlie  Government. 

The  system  of  goverumeiit  indeed,  though  corrupt,  anomaloni^ 
and  exposed  to  many  dangers,  was  not  one  of  those  which  are 
incompatible  with  a  large  measure  of  national  prosperity.  There 
were  unfair  monopolies  of  patront^ ;  there  was  a  pension  list 
of  rather  more  than  100,0001.  a  year,  a  great  part  of  which  was 
grossly  corrupt;  there  was  a  scandalooa  multiplication  and  a 
acandalons  employment  of  sinecnres ;  but  these  are  not  the  land 
of  evils  that  seriously  afiect  the  material  well-being  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  In  spite  of  much  corrupt  expenditure 
the  Government  was  a  cheap  one ;  *  Ireland  was  among  the  most 
lightly  taxed  nations  in  Europe,  and  with  the  exception  (^  the 
tithe  system,  which  was  unjust  in  the  exemption  of  pasture,  and 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  fell  with  a  most  oppressive 
weight  npon  the  poor,  there  was  little  to  complain  of  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  public  burdens.  In  France,  and  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  poor  were  at  this  time 
crushed  by  special  and  iniquitous  taxation,  from  which  the  rich 
were  exempt,  and  by  an  immense  mass  of  feudal  burdens  and  re- 
strictions.  There  was  nothing  of  this  kind  in  later  Irish  legisla- 

'  Geortre     Ponsonby    once    said,  one  million  annnallj;  in  Ireland  tbe 

'The    expense  of    Ibe    monarchical  expense  ot   the  monarchical  part  of 

Cat  our  Constitution   i3  less  in  tbe  Constitution  is  aboat  forty  tbon- 

Lnd    than    in    any    coantry    in  Band  ^unda.'     Iriifc   ParL.   A4.  tL 

JEoTope.    In  England  Ihe  tavil  Uat \a  tXX. 
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tion.  The  only  direct  tax  which  was  paid  by  the  poor  was  hearth 
money,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  hearth,  and  a  few  years 
before  the  Union,  cabins  with  only  one  hearth  were  exempted.^ 
There  was,  it  is  tme,  no  legal  provision,  as  in  England,  for  the  poor, 
bnt  the  evils  of  the  English  poor  law  were  so  great  that  this  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  the  reverse,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  accustomed  to  make  large  grants  for  the  support  of  charitable 
institutions,  and,  in  times  of  distress,  even  for  the  direct  relief  of 
thesufierers.  All  those  portions  ofthepenaloode  against  Catholics 
which  oppressed  the  poor  in  their  religion  or  their  industry  had 
either  been  repealed  or  had  become  completely  obsolete. 

The  real  obstacles  to  material  prosperity  were  now  much  more 
moral  than  political.  They  were  to  be  found  in  vices  of  thought 
and  character  which,  if  the  present  book  be  truly  written,  are 
largely  explicable  by  the  past  conditions  of  the  nation,  which  had 
deepened  and  intensified  through  many  disastrous  centuries,  but 
which  seemed  now  at  last  to  be  slowly  and  partially  diminishing. 
Recklessness,  improvidence,  a  contempt  for  labour  and  economy, 
a  low  standard  of  public  duty  among  the  higher  orders ;  idleness,* 
turbulence,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  an  extreme  proneness  to 
crimes  of  violence  and  combination  among  the  poor ;  a  want  in 
all  classes  of  seriousness,  self-reliance,  enterprise,  and  respect  for 
law,  were  the  real  obstacles  to  Irish  prosperity.  Though  a  few 
branches  of  trade  were  still  closed,  the  legislation  of  1779  and 
of  1782,  and  the  free  admission  which  England  had  granted  to 
Irish  linen,  furnished  a  field  of  enterprise  which  was  more  than 
adequate  to  the  resources  and  industry  of  Ireland.  Her  position 
was  essentially  different  from  that  of  Scotland  at  the  time  when 
Scotland  purchased  the  commercial  freedom  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  her  well-being,  at  the  price  of  a  legislative  union, 
and  in  this  difference  we  may  find  a  clue  to  a  great  part  of  the 
difference  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  two  nations. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  material  prosperity  that  the  signs  of 
improvement  were  visible.  Intellectual  activity  in  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  perceptibly  increased,  and  it  wa3 
assuming  more  and  more  a  national  cast.  The  writings  of 
Charles  O'Connor,  Ledwich,  Yallancey,  and  Mervyn  Archdall 

1  This  was  a  favourite  object  of      Iriik  P^l.  Del.  'hIL  7X1^  h5&Su  ^T- 
DojrJe,  ConoUy,  and    Grattan.     8ed      40^. 
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invested  the  earlier  period  of  Irish  history  with  a  new  interest^ 
and  the  Irish  Academy,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  begiimiii^ 
of  1786  nnder  the  presidency  of  Lord  Charlemont,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  serious  and  unsectarian  scholarship.  I  have  alreadr 
noticed  the  important  contribntions  which  were  made  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  rebelUoa  of  1641  ;  and  the  'History  of  Ire- 
land '  by  Leland,  one  of  the  Fellows  .of  Trinity  College,  which 
was  published  in  1773,  though  monotonous  and  colonrleae 
in  style,  and  oft«n  supi  isearch,  acqaired  and  still 

maintains  the   position  .rd   work.     Another  Irish 

history,  written  in  the         i  irs  and  dedicated  to  Lord 

Charlemont,  was  publishec  j"  William  Crawford,  one  of 

the  chaplains  of  the  volun  has  little  historical  value 

except  where  it  relates  conten  arj  eventa  in  Ulster,  but  like 
the  later  history  of  Gordon,  it  nas  reat  interest  to  the  student 
of  Irish  opinion,  as  showing  with  «iiat  a  complete  absence  of 
religious  prejudice  and  animoaity,  it  was  possible  for  an  Irish 
dergyman,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  describe 
'the  periods  of  Irish  history  in  which  religious  passions  had  been 
most  furiously  aroused. 

The  decadence  of  sectarian  bigotry  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
happiest  features  of  the  time.  Ireland,  like  all  other  countries, 
experienced  the  intellectaal  inflnencea  which  were  everywhere 
lowering  the  theological  temperature,  and  diminishing  the  pro- 
minence of  dogma  in  reli^ous  teaching ;  and  the  new  oatiooal 
interests  which  had  arisen  had  done  much  to  turn  the  thonghts 
and  passions  of  men  into  secular  channels.  By  far  the  moet 
brilliant  and  popular  writer  on  the  Catholic  side  was  Arthur 
CLeary,  bat  thongh  his  devotion  to  hh*  creed  was  incontestable, 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  a  writer  of  his  profession 
who  exhibits  its  distinctive  doctrines  in  a  more  sobdaed 
and  attenuated  form,  and  no  one  appears  to  have  found  any- 
thing strange  or  equivocal  in  the  curiously  characteristic  sen- 
tence in  which  Grattan  described  his  merits.  '  If  I  did  not 
know  him  to  be  a  Christian  clergyman,  I  should  suppose  him 
by  his  writings  to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  Aagnstan  age.'  The 
cose  of  Dean  Eirwan  is  even  more  striking.  This  very  re- 
markable man,  whose  powers  of  pulpit  oratory  seem  to  hare 
ieen  not  inferior  to  those  ot  '^i^iitetA4^wni'«'\w«a  Ssuci^ 
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coupled  hy  Barrington  with  that  of  Curran  and  Sheridan,  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Catholic  family  in  Gal  way.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  say  '  he  had 
imbibed  the  noble  ambition  of  benefiting  mankind.'  He  took 
priest's  orders,  became  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador  in  London ;  but  in  1787  he  conformed 
to  the  Established  Church  in  Dublin,  and  became  by  far  the 
greatest  of  Irish  preachers. 

In  the  present  century  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  man  who  had 
passed  through  such  a  change  would  have  made  the  differences 
between  his  former  and  his  latter  creed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
his  preaching ;  but  Eirwan  through  his  whole  career  resolutely 
refused  to  touch  upon  any  points  of  controversy.  He  mainly 
justified  his  adhesion  to  the  Established  Church  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  him  a  larger  sphere  for  that  practical  usefulness 
which  he  conceived  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  a  Christian  minister, 
and  he  made  it  his  special  mission  to  allay  religious  animosity,  to 
preach  the  tenets  of  a  pure  and  perfectly  unsectarian  morality, 
and  especially  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  of  the 
poor.^  Extempore  preaching  at  the  time  when  he  appeared 
was  very  rare  in  the  Irish  Church,'  and  the  power  which  the 
passionate  eloquence  of  Eirwan  exercised  over  vast  congregations 
is  all  the  more  wonderful  because  he  never  adopted  any  of  those 
startling  tenets  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  Methodist 
preaching.  The  collections  for  the  poor  in  his  church  arose  at 
once  to  four  or  five  times  their  usual  amount.    On  one  occasion 


*  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  jost 
after  his  change,  the  foUowing  dia- 
ract  eristic  passage  occurs :  *  On  San- 
day  next  I  am  to  preach  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship.  Bat  thoagh  I  have 
changed  the  sphere  of  my  exertions, 
they  shall  stiU,  ander  God^  he  invarl- 
ahly  directed  to  the  same  object — to 
improve  the  homan  heart ;  to  enlarge 
and  enlighten  the  understanding  of 
men ;  banish  religions  prejudices,  and 
diffuse  through  society  the  great 
blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  mutual 
affection.  ...  If  I  have  passed  to 
the  Church  Establishment,  I  nave  only 
passed  into  a  situation  in  which  I 
can  better  aooomplish  a  desire  whioh 


has  ever  been  the  next  and  dearest  to 
my  heart — that  of  rendering  more 
service  to  the  community,  and  in- 
culcating the  pure  morality  of  the 
Gospel  with  greater  fruit  and  extent. 
Upon  the  clearest  reflection,  I  envisage 
Christianity  in  a  great  measure  as  a 
practical  institution  of  religion,  de- 
signed by  Christ  to  regulate  the  dis- 
positions and  improve  the  character 
of  men.*  See  the  life  of  Kirwan  in 
the  BtmAim  of  Samuel  (/Sullivan, 
a.  196, 197. 

*  Two  preachers  named  Lefann 
and  Harrison  had  beg^in  this  custom 
as  early  as  1780.  AhtkoHogia  Hiber^ 
nioa,  it  123. 
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1,5001.  was  collected  for  the  Meath  Hospital.  Watches,  jewels, 
and  bracelets  were  often  flung  in  fits  of  nncontrollable  enthu- 
siasm into  the  plate.  It  waa  found  necessary  to  protect  the  en- 
trance of  the  churches  where  he  preached  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing throng,  by  guards  and  palisades,  and  the  goremora  of  all  the 
day  schools  in  Dublin  ^reed  in  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
great  national  advantages  that  had  arisen  from  the  charity 
which  he  evoked,  and  calling  on  the  vestries  '  to  consider  the 
most  effectual  method  to  «  '     this  city  an   instmment 

under  Providence  of  so  i  )enefit.' 

His  character  seemi  .     .^   u  at  once  singularly  pare, 

disinterested,  and  bent  lis  warm  friendship  with 

Grattan  and  his  firm  attucn  Qiig  pruiciples  for  a  long 

time  shut  him  out  from  the  m  T  the  Government.      Four 

hundred  pounds  a  year  was  th.  ist  ecclesiastical  income  he 

possessed  till  1800,  when  Lord  uurunsllis  bestowed  on  him  the 
small  Deanery  of  Killala,  though  he  had  been  recognised  for 
thirteen  years  as  incomparably  the  foremost  man  in  the  Irish 
Church.  It  was  not  for  such  men  or  for  such  services  that  the 
overgrown  prizes  of  that  Church  were  reserved,  and  Lord  West- 
morland in  offering  him  a  small  living  of  about  2O0/.  a  year  wrote 
very  frankly :  '  It  is  far,  far  below  your  merits ;  but  Govern- 
ment must  reserve  ita  high  rewards  for  the  services  of  its  friends.' 
Grattan  in  1792  paid  a  noble  tribute  in  Parliament  to  the  great 
preacher.  '  This  man,'  he  said, '  preferred  onr  country  and  our 
religion,  and  brought  to  both  genius  superior  to  what  he  found 
in  either.  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtue  of  the  haman  heart 
and  taught  men  to  discover  in  themselves  a  mine  of  charity  of 
which  the  proprietors  had  been  nnoonscious.  In  feeding  the 
lamp  of  charity  he  has  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life.  He 
came  to  interrapt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world 
with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  becomes 
the  throne  of  light.  Around  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch  and 
swagger  at  the  lev£e  of  princes,  not  such  as  attend  the  procession 
of  the  Viceroy,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  bat  that  wherewith 
a  great  genius  peoples  his  own  state — charity  in  ecstasy  and 
vice  in  hnmiliation — vanity,  arrogance,  and  saucy  empty  pride 
appalled  by  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  mo- 
ment of  their  native  im^To\iitj  ut.^  \aBo\e.TiKfe.    ^fftafe  T^waid  ? 
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St.  Nicholas  within  '  or  St.  Nicholas  without.  The  corse  of 
Swift  is  upon  him,  to  have  been  bom  an  Irishman  and  a  man  of 
genius  and  to  have  used  it  for  the  good  of  his  country.' ' 

A  career  like  that  of  Earwan  would  have  been  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  Ireland  in  the  theological  atmosphere  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  and  the  liberality  both  of  O'Leary  and  of  Kirwan  has 
appeared  to  their  clerical  biographers  to  be  a  matter  requiring 
not  a  little  apology.  It  is  related  of  Law,  who  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Eallala  in  1787,  that  finding  the  population  of  his 
diocese  almost  exclusively  Catholic,  he  distributed  among  them 
some  of  the  best  works  of  their  own  divines,  declaring  that  as  he 
could  not  make  them  good  Protestants  he  would  at  least  try  to 
make  them  good  Roman  Catholics.'  The  undoubted  fact  that  the 
most  active  advocates  for  giving  votes  to  Catholics  were  found 
at  Belfast,  and  belonged  to  those  dissenting  bodies  which  were 
theologically  most  opposed  to  Catholicism,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
politics  had  begun  to  dominate  over  theology.  The  volunteers 
in  the  latter  part  of  their  career,  without  hesitation  or  conceal- 
ment, enrolled  Catholics  in  their  ranks,'  and  the  party  which  de- 
sired to  concede  to  them  political  power  continued  to  increase. 
*The  right  of  being  elected,'  wrote  Lord  Sheffield  in  1785, 
*  would  surely  follow  their  being  eligible,  but  at  all  events  the 
power  would  be  in  the  electors.  It  is  curious  to  observe  one- 
fiflh  or  perhaps  one-sixth  of  a  nation  in  possession  of  the  power 
and  property  of  the  country,  eager  to  communicate  that  power 


1  See  the  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Kirwan  prefixed  to  his  sermons ;  the 
admirable  biography  of  him  in  the 
JUmaint  of  the  Bev.  S,  WSulliran ; 
Barrington's  Penonal  Sketehet ;  An- 
thologia  Hihemica^  i.  414-417.  Cro- 
ker  fully  corroborates  the  accounts  of 
Eirwan*s  marvellous  power,  and  he 
places  him  as  an  orator  in  the  same 
rank  with  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Curran. 
Croker  Papert,  iii.  216,  217. 

*  Mant's  Hutory  qf  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  ii.  685. 

*  'The  Papist  with  an  Orange 
cockade  fires  in  honour  of  King 
William's  birthday.  He  goes  to  a 
Protestant  church  and  hears  a  charity 
sermon.  ...  To  permit  the  use  of 
arms  to  all  Catholics  would  have 
been  madness.  To  confine  it  to  men 
of  B  certain  property  was  a  project 


full  of  difficulty  and  of  offence.  .  . 
We  wished  for  some  mode  of  judging, 
which  applied  not  to  property  only, 
but  to  fitness  and  to  character,  by 
which  a  worthy  Roman  Catholic 
might,  and  such  a  one  only,  be 
trusted  with  the  use  of  arms  and 
attached  to  his  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects.  Volunteering  has  done 
what  law  could  not  do.  The  Catholic 
who  wishes  to  carry  arms  proposes 
himself  to  a  Protestant  corps.  His 
character  is  tried  by  his  neighbours. 
He  is  admitted  to  an  honour  and  a 
privilege;  he  receives  a  reward  for 
his  go^  conduct.  .  .  .  Thus  are  the 
best  of  the  Catholic  body  happily 
selected,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
body  satisfied,  and  the  two  religions 
marreWiOiXi&Vj    ^mX^Au     TVniM^\dL\   ok 
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to  the  remaining  fonr-fiftlis,  which  would  in  effect  entirely 
tranafer  it  from  themselveB,' ' 

It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  exa^erato  the  extent  of  the 
change.  The  elements  of  turbulence  in  the  country  were  very 
numerous,  and  little  provocation  waa  needed  to  fan  them  into 
a  flame.  The  contesta  between  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  and  the 
Defenders  in  Ulster  are  said  to  tave  originated  in  a  private 
quarrel  unconnected  with  religion,  but  they  speedily  assumed  the 
character  of  a  religious  war.  The  former,  who  were  exclusively 
Protestanta  and  mainly  Presbyterians,  professed  a  determina- 
tion to  enforce  the  law  disarming  Papists,  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  their  cottages  in  early  morning  to  search  for 
and  to  seize  arms.  The  Defenders  were  exclusively  Catholics, 
and  were  professedly,  as  their  name  imports,  a  purely  defensive 
body.  In  truth,  however,  both  aides  were  animated  by  a  furious 
hatred,  and  both  sides  committed  many  acts  of  violence  and 
aggression.  The  disturbances  appear  to  hare  begun  in  1785, 
but  they  continued  for  several  years,  and  the  Peep-o'-Days  ulti- 
mately merged  into  Orangemen,  and  the  Defenders  into  United 
Iriahmen.  Bodies  of  several  hundreds  of  men  of  the  lowest  class 
on  more  than  one  occasbn  came  into  collision :  aereral  lives  were 
loBt;  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  large  districts  of  Ulster, 
and  it  led  to  a  new  enrolment  of  Protestant  volonteers  to  main- 
tain the  peace.*  In  Monster  the  Whiteboy  outrages  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  religious  origin,  but  they  were  directed  mainly, 
though  not  esclnsirely,  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  the; 
appear  to  have  been  not  nnfreqnently  organised  in  Catholic 
chapels. 

As  the  party  strengthened  which  demanded  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, the  rival  interests  and  animosities  were  called  more  pro- 

'  Bbeffleld'a    OUerrtaiau  m  tie  expedients.' the  ChanoelIomid,<tliat 

flwrfe  ^  Iretand,  p.  386.  ot    militaij   force  te  the   iMt   th>t 

■  Flowden'*   Sittmieal  Stgi^er,  ought  to  be  resai1«d  to.'   (fit^bbon 

U.  200-302.    Sevenl  letun  on   the  to  Charlcmont,  Jul;   16,  1769.)    In 

■object,    Tepreaenting  the  blaioe  as  th«  Irish  State  Paper  OfEce  there  ia  a 

attacbLog  chiefly  to   the    C»lholioa,  eurioiu  letter  from  Newrjr  (Jul;  17, 

will  be  fonnd  in  the  Charlmumt  Cor-  IT89),  giving  %   detailed   and  very 

TttpoiiJeiiee(Jir3S.y  Among  them  ia  a  graphio    picture    of     the    terntriam 

WT  honoDimble  one  from  Fitigibbon  which  'a  mob  of  Presbyteriaii*  under 

aaUng  advice  trom  Lord  Charlemont  the    name    of    "Break-of-day-Bi^B* 

about  a  Rport  from  Armagh  that  SOO  were    ezerdaiDg    over    the    pooiez 

Catholici  weie  in  arms,  and  that  sol*  Oatholica  of  that  district.' 
dien  miut  be  Knt  down.    'Of  all 
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minently  into  the  conflict,  but  the  motives  in  action  were  nsnally 
much  more  political  than  theological.  The  effects  of  a  great 
transfer  of  political  influence;  the  insecurity  it  would  give  to 
property  which  rested  largely  on  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  the 
danger  of  calling  into  power  masses  of  utterly  ignorant  men, 
were  the  topics  chiefly  dilated  upon.  National  education  had 
not  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  Parliaments  either  of  England 
or  Ireland  as  a  serious  duty,  and  the  Charter  Schools,  which  were 
still  liberally  supported,  scarcely  cast  a  perceptible  ray  of  light 
on  the  dense  mass  of  Catholic  ignorance.  In  Trinity' College,  it 
is  true.  Catholics  of  the  higher  and  middle  orders  were  already 
admitted  by  connivance,  though  they  could  not  yet  obtain  degrees 
or  honours,^  but  there  was  no  provision  for  the  poor.  The  en- 
dowments of  the  great  schools  could  be  of  no  use  to  them.  The 
parochial  schools  which  in  England  did  something  for  popular 
education,  were  the  products  of  a  wealthy  establishment,  and 
no  such  schools  existed  or  could  exist  among  the  Irish  Catholics. 
For  generations  their  education  had  been  proscribed  by  law,  and 
when  the  laws  were  repealed,  the  poverty  of  priests  and  people, 
the  absence  of  educational  institutions  and  endowments,  and  the 
habits  contracted  during  the  penal  laws  were  insuperable  obsta- 
cles. The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  either  abso- 
lutely illiterate,  or  were  left  to  the  slight,  uncertain,  and  often 
perverting  teaching  of  the  hedge  schoolmaster.' 

In  1787,  indeed,  an  extremely  comprehensive  system  of 
national  education  was  introduced,  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  into 
the  Irish  Parliament  by  Orde,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  He  proposed  to  revive  the  schools  in  every  parish  which 
had  been  enjoined  by  a  long  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  YHI. ; 
to  establish  four  large  schools  of  a  higher  kind,  imitated  from 
the  Bluecoat  School  in  Dublin  and  Christ's  Hospital  in  London, 
and  two  others  especially  charged  with  preparing  boys  for  the 
University ;  to  reform  the  diocesan  schools,  and  ultimately  to 
found  a  second  University,  and  to  levy  firom  different  sources 
considerable  sums  in  support  of  these  institutions.'    With  the 

1  See   ToL  iv.   630,   631.     Also  of    the   extent  to    which   Catholic 

the   statement   of   Wolfe   Tone    in  schools  multiplied  in  the  last  years  of 

his  Hfe  and  Works  (American  edi-  the  century  will  be  found  in  Newen- 

tion),  i.  356.  ham,  Stats  of  IrOand,  pp.  13, 19. 

*  The  BtxoDgest  statement  I  know  '  Iriik  Park  Deb,  vU.  611.    In  a 
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exception  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the  establiahment  of  a 
new  University,  which  waa  opposed  by  a  single  member,  the 
resolntiona  introduced  by  Orde  passed  unanimously  through  the 
House  of  Commong.'  But  no  step  wao  taken  for  carrying  them 
into  effect.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  October  1 787, 
led  to  the  recall  of  Orde,  and  his  project,  which  was  certainly 
not  among  the  least  memorable  incidents  in  Irish  parliamentary 
hietorv,  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  Irish  historians. 


Legislation    on    i 
in  the  Statute-book  « 

eighteenth  century, 
industry  were  encouragi 
Bproad  industry  and  o      r 
which  were  still  in  a  cond       n 
these  tasks  the  Irish  Parliaraer 


iccapies  but  a  small  place 
nd  or  Ireland  during  the 

md,  many  forms  of  pri\'&te 
real  efforts  were  made  to 
90   portions  of  the  island 

nost  absolute  anarchy.  In 
lib  all  its  shortcomings,  does 


not  appear  to  me  to  have  seriously  failed.  Nor  was  it  from  the 
presence  and  proceedings  of  this  body  that  Berious  danger  to 
the  Empire  was  to  be  feared.  It  was  rather  from  the  formation 
beyond  its  walls  of  a  great  force  of  opinion  and  of  agitation 
which  it  coald  neither  represent  nor  control.  The  conntry  was 
awakening  to  a  keen  consciousness  of  its  political  existence ;  and 

wflU  &■  their 


ntnatkable  pamphlet,  cmlled  Tie 
dunce  of  EtUm,  or,  Klicft  it  httt  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland;  tie  (^m- 
menrial  Propetitiant  or  a  Legitlatire 
Uniiru,  published  in  Dnblin  in  1787, 
tbere  la  a  powerful  appeal  in  favour 
of  the  establisbment  of  a  lecond 
oollegie  attached  to  the  UDlTetsit;  oC 
Dnblin,  and  admitting'  members  of  all 
leligionB  denominatioDi ;  and  also  for 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  degrees 
In  Trinity  College.  The  writer  sa^ : 
■How  necessary  It  is  that  something 
eSectaal  should  be  done  ii  manifest 
from  the  effort*  which  both  the  North 
and  6oath  are  at  present  making  fur 
the  education  of  yonth.  Witness  tbo 
Academies  of  Belfast,  Btrabaoe,  and 
Callow.  These  are  pushed  forward 
by  private  nndertakcrs  aa  the  spon- 
taneous v^etation  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 
Gonslstenc;  requires  that  the  Homan 
Catholics  sbould  not  be  denied  semi- 
nartpB  for  their  edncatlon.  We  have 
■o  far  relaxed  the  penal  laws  as  to 
■offer  them  to  acquire  a  permanence 
In  theirpropertj.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  ntote  ibem   the  power  of  Im- 


proving their  minds  a; 
fortunes.'  '  We  have  not  done  enough 
so  long'  as  the  clause  In  one  of  Ue 
Acts  ot  IT82,  disallowing  the  erection 
or  endowment  ot  any  popish  univer- 
sity or  college,  remains  unrepealed. 
...  It  wonld,  however,  be  the  gt«at- 
est  Bolecism  that  ever  was  thought  of 
tn  politics,  to  give  them  [Cat£olici] 
either  votes  In  Parllameat  oi  liberty 

>  The  very  Interssting  debates  oa 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  vol.  vlL 
of  the  7ri»A  Pari.  Deh.  The  Presby- 
terians at  this  time  petitioned  for  the 
endowment  ot  a  Presbyterian  college ; 
but  Hely  Hutchinson,  who   took   a 


pressed  a  decided  opinion  against 
separate  places  of  education  for  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  and  nrged 
the  great  importance  of  admittiog 
members  of  all  creeds  to  the  full 
privileges  of  the  University.  He 
mentioned  that  many  Disaenten  were 
at  Trinity  College.  Butchinson  waa 
itiU  Provost  ot  Trinity  CoU^e  ■• 
well  M  BeontuT  ot  Stato. 
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it  was  inevitable,  if  the  peace  of  Ireland  was  to  be  maintained^ 
that  something  shonld  be  done  to  make  the  Irish  Parliament  a 
really  representative  body,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
monopoly  and  corruption  which  ran  through  every  pore  of  the 
Irish  Administration.  Sooner  or  later  this  problem  must  have 
been  inevitably  faced ;  and  the  sudden  impulse  which  the  French 
Bevolution  had  given  to  the  democratic  spirit  in  Europe  forced 
it  on,  at  a  time  when  the  system  of  corruption  was  at  its  height, 
and  when  the  Irish  Administration  was  in  the  hands  of  bitter 
enemies  of  reform.  On  the  capital  question  of  granting  the 
Bufirage  to  the  Catholics,  the  Ministers  in  England,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  were  in  favour  of  concession,  while  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Ireland  was  bitterly  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  result  was 
a  vacillation  and  division  of  policy  in  a  critical  and  dangerous 
period,  which  led  to  consequences  most  £fttal  to  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland. 

The  problem  before  the  Irish  Parliament  would,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  have  been  an  extremely  difficult 
one,  and  most  analogies  draJ  from  purely  English  experience, 
and  especially  from  later  English  experience,  only  tend  to 
mislead.  The  goodness  of  laws  and  political  institutions  is 
essentially  relative,  depending  upon  their  adaptation  to  the 
character,  circumstances,  wants  and  traditions  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  intended ;  and  in  all  these  respects,  England 
and  Ireland  were  wholly  different.  There  is  no  greater  delu- 
sion than  to  suppose  that  the  same  degree  of  popular  government 
can  be  wisely  accorded  to  nations  in  all  stages  of  development, 
and  that  a  country  in  a  backward  stage  is  really  benefited  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  institutions  of  its  more  advanced  neigh- 
bours. A  country  where  the  traditions  of  many  peaceful  cen- 
turies have  knitted  the  various  elements  of  national  being  into 
a  happy  unity,  where  there  is  no  disaffection  to  tiie  Crown  or 
the  Government,  where  the  relations  of  classes  are  normal  and 
healthy,  where  the  influence  of  property  is  unbroken,  and  where 
those  who  are  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves  find  natural 
leaders  of  character  and  intelligence  everywhere  at  their  head, 
can  easily  bear  an  amount  of  democracy  which  must  bring  utter 
ruin  upon  a  country  torn  by  sedition,  religious  animosities, 
and  agrarian  war,  and  in  which  all  the  natural  ligatures  of 
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society  Lave  been  weakened  or  disjointed.  An  amount  of 
democracy  which  in  one  country  leaves  the  main  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  property  and  intelligence,  in  another 
country  virtuaUy  disfraucMses  both,  and  establishes  a  systfim  of 
legalised  plunder  by  transferring  all  controlling  authority  to  an 
tgnornnt  and  excitable  peasantry,  gnided  and  duped  by  dema- 
g<^uea,  place-hunters,  and  knaves.  A  system  of  criminal  law 
and  of  criminal  procedure  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
country   where  crime  is  i  more  than  the   outbreak   of 

isolated  bod  passions,  anrl  every  man's  band  is  against  the 

criminal,  must  fail  to  t  purposes  of  justice,  if  it  ia 

applied  without  modification  to  a  country  where  largo  classes  of 
mme  are  looked  upon  by  great  masses  of  the  population  as  acts 
of  war,  where  jurymen  will  acquit  in  the  face  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  where  known  criminals  may  live  in  security  under 
the  shelter  of  popular  connivance  or  popular  intimidation. 
In  a  rich  ooontiy,  in  wUch  many  generations  of  aninterrapted 
prOHperity  have  raised  the  industrial  spirit  to  the  highest  point, 
in  which  energy  and  self-reliance  are  almost  redundantly  dis- 
played, and  in  whicb  the  middle  class  is  the  strongest  power 
in  the  State,  nearly  all  indnstrial  enterprises  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  nnassisted  action  of  private  individuals.  It  is 
not  so  in  a  very  poor  country,  where  the  middle  class  is 
Btnall  and  feeble,  and  where  a  long  train  of  depressing  cir- 
comBtances  hare  reduced  the  industrial  spirit  to  tbe  lowest 
ebb.  Perhaps,  the  worst  conseqnence  of  the  legislative  nnion 
baa  been  the  tendency  it  produces  to  measure  Irish  legislation  by 
English  wants  and  experience,  and  to  force  Ireland  into  a  plane 
of  democracy  for  which  all  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of  its 
circnmstancee  must  know  that  it  is  wholly  nnfitted.  Veiy  diffe- 
rent conditions  require  very  different  types  of  administration,  and, 
in  Ireland,  tbe  elements  of  self-government  lie,  and  always  have 
lun,  within  a  higher  plane  and  a  more  restricted  circle  than 
in  England,  and  the  relations  of  classes  and  the  conditions  of 
opinion  are  incomparably  less  &vonrable  to  popular  institntions. 
A  stronger  and  firmer  executive,  a  more  restricted  su&age,  a 
greater  concentration  of  power,  a  more  constant  intervention  of 
Government  both  in  the  way  of  assistance  and  initiative,  and  in 
the  my  of  restriction  and  control,  is  imperatively  required. 
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These  essential  conditions  of  Irish  politics  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  unrecognised  hy  the  statesmen  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  bat  they  had  two  great  and  difficult  tasks  to  fulfil, 
and  the-  permanence  of  the  Irish  Constitution  depended  mainly 
upon  the  question  whether  in  the  next  few  years  these  tasks 
could  be  successfully  accomplished.  It  was  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  direction  of  affairs  from  a  corrupt  but  intelligent  aristo- 
cracy without  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  and 
rebels,  and  it  was  no  less  necessary  to  take  some  serious  step  to 
put  an  end  to  the  vicious  system  of  religious  ascendency  without 
destroying  the  healUiy  and  indispensable  asoendenoy  of  properly 
and  intelligenoe. 
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It  WS3  hoped  by  the  English  ment  that  with  the  recall 

of  the  Morquia  of  Backiaj  i  isi>  of  the  tinpopularity  which 
attached  to  the  system  he  i  led  would  disappear,  and  the 

Earl  of  Westmorland  came  uv  the  object  of  carrying  out 

that  system  without  change,  urary  to  the  usual  custom, 

Major  Hobart,  who  had  been  Cnief  Secretary  daring  the  last 
six  months  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buckingham,  continued  to  hold 
the  same  oESce  under  his  Buccessor,  and  there  was  no  important 
change  in  the  Administration.  Parliament  was  sunmoned  on 
January  21,  1790,  and  a  short  but  very  stormy  session  ensued. 
An  Opposition,  numbering  about  ninety  members  and  led  with 
great  ability  by  Grattan  and  by  George  Ponsonby,  vehemently 
arraigned  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Ministers  under  the  late 
Yiceroyalty.  They  complinned  of  the  great  recent  increase  in 
the  Pension  List,  in  the  number  of  places  and  salaries  held  by 
members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue.  They  introduced  without  success  a  Place  Bill,  a 
Pension  Bill,  a  Responsibility  Bill,  a  Bill  for  disfranchising 
revenue  ofBcers  modelled  afler  the  English  legislation,  and  they 
raised  a  new  and  very  serious  question  by  accusing  the  late 
ministers  of  a  systematic  sale  of  peerages.  Grattan,  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  charged  them  with  having  '  not  in  one  or  two, 
but  in  many  instances '  made  corrupt  agreements  to  recommend 
politicians  for  peerages,  for  money,  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  act, 
Grattan  truly  said,  was  an  impeachable  offence,  and  both  he 
sad  Ponsonby  pledged  themselves  in  the  most  positive  manner 
to  adduce  evidence  before  a  committee  which  would  lead  to  con- 
viction.    The  House  of  Commons,  however,  at  the  invitation  of 
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the  Grovemment  refused  by  144  votes  to  88  to  grant  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  Hobart  refused  to  give  any  answer  when 
challenged  by  Grattan,  if  the  charge  was  unfounded,  to  declare 
on  his  honour  that  he  did  not  believe  such  corrupt  agreements 
to  have  taken  place.  Defeated  in  these  efforts,  the  Opposition, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session,  placed  some  of  the  chief 
facts  of  their  case  on  the  journals  of  the  House,  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  King.  It  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
although  civil  pensions  amounting  to  14,0002.  a  year  had 
lapsed  since  the  Lady  Day  of  1 784,  yet  the  Pension  List  was  now 
16,0002.  a  year  higher  than  at  that  date;  that  in  the  same 
space  of  time  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  had  risen  by 
105,0002. ;  that  no  less  than  forty  places  or  salaries  held  by 
members  of  Parliament  had  been  created  or  revived  within  the 
last  twenty  years ;  that,  exclusive  of  pensions,  fourteen  places 
and  salaries  had  been  created  or  revived,  and  distributed  among 
members  of  Parliament  during  the  last  Yiceroyalty  in  a  single 
year,  imd  that  out  of  the  800  members  who  composed  the  Lish 
House  of  Commons,  there  were  now  108  who  were  in  receipt  of 
salaries  or  pensions  from  the  Crown.^ 

Though  the  Opposition  failed  in  shaking  the  majority  of  the 
Government,  their  speeches  had  much  influence  in  the  country, 
and  as  signs  of  discontent  were  rapidly  approaching.  Govern- 
ment thought  it  wise  to  hasten  the  election,  and  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  April  8.  The  calculation  was  a  just  one,  for 
on  the  whole  the  Ministry  appear  to  have  slightly  increased 
their  majority,  though  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Lucas 
they  were  defeated  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  where  Lord  Henry 
Fitzgerald  and  Grattan  triumphed  over  the  Court  candidates. 
Among  the  uqw  members  were  Arthur  O'Connor  the  United 
Irishman,  and  Barrington  the  historian  of  the  Lish  Parliament ; 
and  two  young  men  who  were  bom  in  the  same  year,  and  who 
were  destined  for  a  long  period  to  co-operate  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  English  politics,  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  public  life. 
Robert  Stewart,  after  a  severe  contest  against  the  Hillsborough 
interest,  was  elected  in  the  popular  interest ;  pledged  to  vote 
for  a  Place  Bill,  a  Pension  Bill,  a  disfiranchisement  of  revenue 
officers,  and  a  reform  of  that  Parliament  which  a  few  years  bter, 

*  Irish  Pdrl  Deh.  x.  iOa-412. 
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as  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  sncceeded  by  the  most  lavish  corrap- 
tiou  in  overthrowing.  Arthnr  Wellesley,  or,  as  the  name  was 
then  spelt,  Wesley,  was  already  an  aide-de-camp  at  the  Castle, 
and  he  now  took  his  scat  as  a  supporter  of  the  Goremment,  and 
appears  to  Lave  spoken  Tor  the  first  time  in  seconding  an  address 
to  the  King  in  January  1793.  The  new  Parliament  sat  for  b 
fortnight  in  July  in  order  to  pass  a  vote  of  credit  for  200,0001. 
for  the  apprehended  w-  ™'**>  '^"lin.  The  vote  was  carried 
unaDimoasly,   and  vn        r.  approval   of  Gratton,  who 

only  urged  that  it  8  rly  devoted  to  the  military 

purposea  for  which   ■*   i  led.     Parliament   was  then 

adjourned  and  did  no         bi  lowing  January, 

The  signs  of  combi  ion,  and  discontent  outside 

the  walls  of  Parliament  were  -jning  very  formidable,  and 
there  was  a  growing  conviction  that  nothing  coutd  be  done 
without  a  real  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  such  a  reform 
could  only  be  achieved  by  a  strong  pressnre  of  external  c^union. 
In  Jane  1789  a  large  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in 
Ireland,  including  Cbarlemont,  Grattan,  and  Ponsonby,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Whig  Club  for  the  purpose  of  muntaining  in 
its  integrity  the  Constitution  of  1782;  preserving  to  Ireland 
*  in  all  time  to  come  s  Parliament  (^  her  own,  residing  within 
the  realm  and  ezclosively  invested  with  all  parliamentary  privi- 
leges and  powers,'  and  endeavouring  by  all  legal  and  oonetitu- 
tional  means  to  check  the  extravagance  of  Government  and  Ita 
corrupt  influence  in  the  Legislature.  Their  object,  as  Grattan 
afterwards  said,  was  '  to  obtain  on  internal  reform  in  Parliament, 
in  which  they  partly  succeeded,  and  to  prevent  the  Union,  in 
which  they  &iled.'  The  new  society  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  revolutionary  or  democratic.  Among  its  original  members 
were  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  and  twelve  peers,  and  among  them 
were  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Lord  Shannon  the  greatest 
borough  owner  of  the  kingdom.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinion 
of  its  individual  members,  the  dab  did  not  as  a  body  demand 
either  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  or  the  abolition  of  nomination 
boroughs,  or  the  enfronchiaement  of  the  Catholics.  The  measures 
it  stated  to  be  essential  were  a  Place  Bill,  a  Pension  Bill,  a  Bill  to 
repeal  or  modiiy  the  Dublin  police,  a  disqualification  of  revenue 
officers,  and  a  curtailment  of  the  onnecessary  offices  which  had 
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recently  been  created,  and  distributed  among  members  of  Par- 
liament. - 

The  Whig  Clnb  was  warmly  eulogised  by  Burke ;  ^  and  it 
would  have  been  happy  if  the  conduct  of  the  reform  question 
had  rested  in  hands  that  were  at  once  so  responsible  and  so 
moderate.  The  formation  of  a  powerful  and  connected  party  of 
moderate  reformers,  pledged  to  seek  by  all  constitutional  means 
the  ends  which  have  been  stated,  was  of  no  small  importance ; 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  in  a  country  situated  like 
Ireland,  the  democratic  and  levelling  principles  with  which  the 
French  Revolution  was  now  intoxicating  the  most  ardent  spirits 
throughout  Europe  should  not  have  had  an  extraordinary  power. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  its  influence  was  not  wholly 
imfelt;  and  two  speeches  were  delivered  in  the  early  session  of 
1790  which  were  so  new  and  menacing  in  their  tone,  and  so 
clearly  indicative  of  the  coming  storm,  thsft  they  may  well  arrest 
our  attention.  The  speaker  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Lawrence, 
Parsons,  and  at  a  later  period  the  second  Earl  of  Bosse ;  and  he  was 
already  rising  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  among  the  debaters  in  the 
House.  Having  noticed  that  since  the  last  session  no  less  than 
fourteen  places  had  been  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing among  members  of  Parliament;  and  that  this  was 
'  but  a  supplement  to  the  most  corrupt  traffic  of  many  old  places, 
to  the  prostitute  disposal  of  many  pensions,  and  to  the  public 
and  scandalous  barter  of  the  honours  of  the  Crown,  all  recently 
perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  depraved  influence 
over  the  members  of  this  House,'  he  asked,  if  'the  country 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  support  such  a  system  of  flagrant  and 
stupendous  corruption,  how  do  they  think  the  people  will 
receive  them  at  the  end  of  the  session  ? '  *  Boast,'  he  continued, 
'  of  the  prosperity  of  your  country  as  you  may,  and  after  all  I  ask 
what  is  it  but  a  secondary  kingdom  ?  An  inferior  member  of  a 
great  Empire,  without  any  movement  or  orbit  of  its  own  ?  The 
connection  with  England  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
I  grant  that  the  advantages  greatly  preponderate,  and.  that  if 
we  were  well  governed  we  should  have  every  reason  to  be  con- 
tent. •  •  •  But  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  humility  of  being  but 

*  See  Har^-'fl  lAfe  of  Charlemont^     membezs  wUl  be  found  in 
tt.  219. 22a    The  original  list  of  tbe      L^^  iii-  432-439. 
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an  ftppendage  to  another  kingdom,  we  should  take  care  to  receire 
the  principal  compensntion  a  State  can  bring :  namely,  &  frugal 
dispensation  of  Government,  We  may  pride  ouraelyes  that  we 
are  a  great  kingdom,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  ehores.  Who  out  of  Ireland  ever 
hears  of  Ireland  ?  What  name  have  we  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  Who  fears  ub  ?  Who  respects  us  ?  Where  are  our 
ambassadors  ?  What  treaties  do  we  enter  inta  ?  With  what 
nation  do  we  make  peace  or  declare  war  ?  Are  we  not  a  mere 
cipher  in  all  these,  and  are  not  these  what  give  a  nation  con- 
sequence and  fame  ?  All  these  are  sacrificed  to  the  connection 
with  England.  ...  A  suburb  to  England,  we  are  sunk  in  her 
shade.  True,  we  are  an  independent  kingdom ;  we  have  an 
imperial  crown  distinct  from  England ;  but  it  is  a  meta' 
physical  distinction,  a  mere  sport  for  speculative  men.  .  .  . 
Who  goveruB  us  ?  English  Ministers,  or  rather  the  deputies  of 
English  Ministers,  mere  subalterns  of  office,  who  never  dare  to 
aspire  to  the.  dignity  of  any  great  sentiment  of  their  own.  .  .  . 
We  are  content,  and  only  ask  in  return  for  honest  and  frngal 
Government.     Ts  it  just,  is  it  wise,  is  it  safe  to  deny  it  ? ' 

'It  is  asked  why,  after  all  the  acquisitions  of  1782,  there 
fibonld  be  discontent  ?  To  this  I  say,  that  when  the  conntiy  is 
well  governed  the  people  ought  to  be  satisfied,  but  not  before.  If 
a  people  are  ill  governed,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  be  bo  in 
consequence  of  cormption  from  abroad  or  depravity  at  home. .  .  . 
The  acquisitions  of  1782  freed  this  country  from  internal  power 
but  not  from  internal  malversation.  On  the  contrary,  this  country 
has  been  governed  worse  since  then  than  ever  it  was  before ;  and 
why?  because  of  these  veiy  acquisitions.  ...  It  has  been  liie 
object  of  English  Ministers  ever  since  to  countervail  what  we  ob- 
tained at  that  period,  and  substitute  a  surreptitious  and  clandestine 
influence  for  the  open  power  which  the  English  Leg^slatare  was 
then  obliged  to  relinquish.'  '  The  people  of  this  island  are  grow- 
ing more  enlightened  every  day,  and  will  soon  know  and  feel 
their  power.  Near  foor  millions  of  people  in  a  most  defensible 
countiy  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  courted,  bat  ought  certainly  not 
to  be  insulted  with  the  petty,  pilfering,  jobbing,  cormpting 
tricks  of  every  deputy  of  a  deputy  of  an  English  Minister  tJiiat 
is  sent  over  here.'    '  The  people  reqnired  the  conceaaions  which 
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were  made  daring  the  American  War  because  they  expected 
to  be  governed  better  in  consequence  of  them..  Do  you  think 
they  will  be  satisfied  to  find  that  they  are  not  ?  Those  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  English  Parliament  I  grant  were  as 
ample  as  they  well  could  be,  for  they  were  everything  short  of 
separation.  Let  Ministers  then  beware  of  what  conclusions 
they  may  teach  the  people,  if  they  teach  them  this,  that  the 
attainment  of  everything  short  of  separation  will  not  attain  for 
them  good  government.'  *  Where,  or  when,  or  how,  is  all  this  to 
end  ?  Is  the  Minister  of  England  himself  sure  that  he  sees  the 
end  ?  Can  he  be  sure  that  this  system  which  has  been  form- 
ing for  the  coercion  of  Ireland,  may  not  ultimately  cause  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  ? '  * 

The  elements  of  revolution  were  indeed  abundantly  provided, 
and  two  aspects  of  the  French  Revolution  had  a  very  special 
significance  for  Ireland.  It  proclaimed  as  its  first  principle  the 
abolition  of  every  kind  of  religious  disqualification,  and  it  swept 
away  the  whole  system  of  tithes.*  The  triumph  of  the  volunteers 
in  1782,  though  it  had  been  used  with  great  moderation,  formed  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  of  a  Legislature  overawed  or  influenced 
by  military  force ;  and  the  volunteers,  though  they  had  dwindled 
in  numbers,  and  were  now  generally  discountenanced  by  the 
better  classes,  were  still  a  formidable  body.  In  1790,  Char- 
lemont  found  that  the  Deny  army  alone  was  at  least  3,400 
strong;'  and  two  years  later  Lord  Westmorland  ascertained 
that  the  volunteer  force  possessed  no  less  than  forty-four  cannon. 
The  Presbyterianism  of  the  North,  and  especially  of  Belfast, 
had  long  been  inclined  to  republicanism.  The  population  of 
Belfast,  according  to  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Government, 
had  increased  between  1779  and  1791  fix)m  8,549  to  18,320. 

*  Pari.  Jkh.  x.  240-246,344*348.  as  one  of  the  very  few  honest  men  in  the 

It  is  worthy  of   notice  that  Wolfe  Irish  House  of  Commons.    It  was  he 

Tone   states  in   his    antobiog^phj,  who  first  turned  my  attention  on  this 

that  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  great  question,  but  I  very  soon  ran 

arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  di-  tax  ahc^ui  of  my  master.'    Tone's  Life 

rected  his  whole  subsequent  policy —  (American  edition),  i.  32.     Paisons* 

that  '  the  influence  of  England  was  line  of  axgument  appears,  indeed,  to 

the  radical  vice  *  of  Irish  government,  have  been  very  generally  adopted  by 

snd  that  Ireland  would  never  be  in-  the  United  Irishmen, 

dependent  while  the  connection  with  '  McNevin's  Pieoes  of  Irish  Hit- 

England  subsisted.    *  In  forming  this  tory,  pp.  12, 13. 

theory,'  he  says,  *  I  was  exceedingly  *  Hardy's  Hfe  tf  CharlemotUf  iL 

assisted  by  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Sir  225. 
Lawrence  Panons,  whom  I  look  upon 
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A  Northern  tVhig  Club  wm  speedily  establUfaed  there,  in  imitA- 
tioa  of  that  at  Dublin,  but  its  timid  or  modcratiog  coonaeU 
were  not  suited  for  tlie  political  temperature.  Towards  the  close 
of]  790  the  Irish  Government  sent  information  to  England  that 
a  dfingerous  movement  had  begun  among  the  volunteers  at 
Belfast.  Resolutions  had  been  passed,  and  papers  circulated, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  all  tithes,  or  at  leust  of  all  tithee 
paid  by  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Catholics,  aa  well  as  a  search- 
ing reform  of  Pari  op  linistration  ;  eulogising  the 
'  glorious  spirit '  elioi  ich  in  '  adopting  the  wiao 
system  of  Republican  and  abrogating  the  enor- 
mous power  and  abuse  .  f  the  clergy;  inviting  tho 
Protestant  Dissenters  tn  e  y  all  their  influence  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  id  to  co-operate  with  the 
Catholics  in  advocating  pa  y  reform  and  the  abolition 
of  tithes.  The  volunteers  were  n.-.iiinded  that  whatever  consti- 
tutional progres^s  Ireland  had  obtained  had  been  due  to  them,  and 
they  were  urged  to  make  every  effort  at  once  to  fill  their  ranks.' 
In  July  I79I  the  anniversary  ot  the  French  Bevolatiou  was 
celebrated  at  Belfast  with  gre^t  enthusiasm.  All  the  rolun- 
toers  of  the  neighbourhood  attended.  Am  address  drawn  np 
in  a  strain  of  the  most  fulsome  admiration  waa  sent  to  France. 
Democratic  toasts  were  drunk,  and  speeches  made  eulogising 
Paine,  Waehiagton,  and  the  French  Revolation,  and  demand- 
ing an  equal  representation  in  Parliament,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  remaining  Popery  laws.  A  resolution  waa  shortly 
after  drawn  np  by  the  first  volunteer  company,  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  religious  disqualifications,  and  it  was  responded 
to  by  an  address  of  thanks  from  some  Catholic  bodies.  This 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  considerable  sign  of  that  union 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  United  Insh  Society.*  Faine's  '■  Rights  of  Han '  waa 
about  the  same  time  widely  distributed  in  the  North,  and  it 
made  many  converts.  His  controversy  with  Burke  '  and  the 
gigantic  event  which  gave  rise  to  it  changed  in  an  instant  the 
politics  of  Ireland.  ...  In  a  little  time  the  French  Revolution 
became  the  text  of  every  man's  political  creed.'  *    '  The  language 

'  Westotorlaad  to  Qrenville,  Oct      tory,  pp.  14,  IS. 
5,  IT,  1790.  >  Tone'*  Li/t,  HS.tS. 

•  UcMorin'i  PUeet  <if  IHih  Hit- 
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and  bent  of  the  conduct  of  these  Dissenters,'  wrote  Westmor- 
land in  Jnly, '  is  to  unite  with  the  Catholics,  and  their  union 
would  be  very  formidable.  That  union  is  not  yet  made^  and  I 
believe  and  hope  it  never  could  be.'  ^ 

In  the  September  of  the  same  year  an  extremely  able  pam- 
phlet appeared  under  the  signature  of  ^A  Northern  Whig,' 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  Parliament,  and,  as  a  means 
of  attaining  it,  a  close  alliance  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Presbyterians.  It  was  written  by  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a 
young  Protestant  lawyer  of  no  small  ability,  but  much  more 
fitted  by  his  daring,  adventurous,  and  enthusiastic  character,  for 
military  enterprise  and  for  political  conspiracy  than  for  the  dis- 
putes of  the  law  courts.  He  had  for  a  short  time  been  con- 
nected with  the  Whig  Club,  but  soon  broke  away  from  it,  and 
was  passionately  imbued  with  the  principles  of  French  demo- 
cracy. His  pamphlet  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  deamess 
with  which  it  sounded  a  note  which  now  became  common  in 
Irish  popular  politics — unqualified  hatred  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  profound  contempt  for  the  revolution  of  1782.  He  de- 
scribed that  revolution  as  ^  the  most  bungling,  imperfect  busi- 
ness that  ever  threw  ridicule  on  a  loily  epithet  by  assuming  it 
unworthily.'  It  doubled  the  value  of  the  property  of  every 
borough  owner  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  confessedly  left  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  people  without  even  the  semblance  of  poli- 
tical rights,  and  the  remaining  fourth  completely  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  an  alien  (Government.  As  all  the  counties  and  con- 
siderable towns  of  Ireland  combined  only  returned  eighty-two 
members,  the  parliamentary  direction  rested  wholly  with  the 
purchased  borough  members.  All  that  had  really  been  effected 
in  1782  was  to  increase  the  corrupt  price  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  carried  on.  ^  Before  1782  England  bound 
us  by  her  edict.  It  was  an  odious  and  not  veiy  safe  exertion  of 
power,  but  it  cost  us  nothing.  Since  1782  we  are  bound  by 
English  influence  acting  through  our  own  Parliament,'  and  paid 
for  out  of  our  own  resources.  In  England  '  the  people  suffer  in 
theory  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  elective  franchise ;  but 
practically  it  is  perhaps  visionary  to  expect  a  (rovemment  that 
shall  more  carefully  or  steadily  follow  their  real  interests.  No 
*  Westmorland  to  Dondas  (private},  July  26, 1791« 
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man  can  there  be  a  Minister  on  any  other  terms.'  In  Ireland, 
alone  among  European  countriea,  the  Government  is  not  only  nn- 
national  hnt  anti-national,  coni3ncted  by  men  whose  first  duty  is 
to  represent  another  nation,  and  by  every  method  in  their  power 
to  repress  every  Irish  interest  which  could  in  the  most  distant 
way  interfere  with  the  commefw  or  policy  or  patrona^  of 
Enfrlaod.  This  is  esteemed  the  measure  of  their  still  and  of 
their  success,  and  it  is  always  their  chief  recommendation  to 
the  favours  of  the  Crown,  How  cessfully  they  accomplished 
their  task  was  sufficiently  show  ly  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
Parliament,  by  its  own  law,  e:  ^d  itself  from  a  commerce 

with  half  the  known  world,  in  interest  of  a  monopolising 

English  company,  and  had  just  ■  ed  a  niilit«ry  expenditure 
of  200,000/,  to  secare  the  very  c  merce  from  which  Ireland 
was  for  6ver  exclnded.'  Without  a  searching  parliamentary 
reform  the  overwhelming  stress  of  iglish  inflaenca  in  ih»  Irish 
Legislature  can  never  be  resisted,  and  it  is  a  wild  dream  to 
suppose  that  such  a  reform  could  be  attained  without  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  was  the  error  which  ignominiously 
wrecked  the  Convention  of  1 783  in  spite  of  the  genius  of  Flood, 
and  left  Ireland  struck  with  political  paralysis  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  reform  has  descended  on  all  other  nations  and  when 
the  most  inveterate  abases  are  withering  beneath  its  touch.  As 
long  as  the  Irish  sects  are  at  enmity  with  each  other,  it  will  bo 
always  easy  for  the  Administration  by  playing  on  the  fears  of 
the  Protestants  and  tho  hopes  of  the  Catholics  to  defy  them 
both.  But  if  the  whole  body  of  the  people  demand  a  reform  of 
Parliament,  which  will  include  the  concession  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  Catholics,  Ireland  will  then  at  lost  obtain  an 
honest  and  an  independent  representation. 

It  was  the  main  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  prove  that  no 
serious  danger  would  attend  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  that  members  of  the  two  religions  might  sit  side  by 
side  in  an  Irish  Legislature  as  they  did  in  the  French  National 
Assembly  and  in  the  American  Congress.  The  last  remnants  of 
Jacobitism,  he  argued,  had  vanished  with  the  extinction  of  tho 

'  Tone    had    already    written    a  wnr  nitli  Spain  about  Noolka  Soand. 

pamplilPt    under    the    RiKnatiirc    o[  flratlan,  as  wc  linvo  eccn,  had  fultj 

HiUrniciia.   U>    ebow   Ihut     Iri-lnnd  Biip[>uTtcd  the  vule  of  credit  fui  Ihat 

Bbould  take  aa  part  Id  an   English  wac. 
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Stuarts.  *  The  wealthy  and  moderate  party  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion with  the  whole  Protestant  interest  would  form  a  barrier 
against  invasion  of  property '  if  any  party  among  the  Catholics 
were  mad  and  wicked  enough  to  attempt  it.  A  national  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  priests  would  remove '  that  which 
daily  experience  shows  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  misfortunes  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  consciences!  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  low  birth,  low  feelings, 
low  habits,  and  no  education.'  The  clouds  of  religious  bigotry  and 
intolerance  were  vanishing  rapidly  before  the  great  light  that  had 
arisen  in  France.  The  Catholic  gentry  were  fully  fitted  for  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  considering  the  great  disproportion  of 
property  and  therefore  of  power  in  the  hands  of  Protestants, 
even  a  reformed  Parliament  would  consist  mainly  of  Protestants. 
At  the  same  time  Tone  added  one  p&ssage  which  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  as  coming  from  a  writer  who  in  the  general  type 
of  his  politics  was  an  unqualified  democrat.  ^  If^'  he  wrote, 
^  there  be  serious  grounds  for  dreading  a  majority  of  Catholics, 
they  may  be  removed  in  a  very  obvious  mode.  Extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  such  Catholics  only  as  have  a  freehold  of  ten 
pounds  by  the  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  strike  off  the  disgrace 
to  our  Constitution  and  our  country,  the  wretched  tribe  of  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  whom  we  see  driven  to  their  octennial  market 
by  their  landlords,  as  much  their  property  as  the  sheep  or  the 
bullocks  which  they  brand  with  their  names.'  ^ 

It  is  said  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  were  sold,  and  its  teaching  was  rapidly  diffused.  The 
letters  of  Lord  Westmorland  show  the  activity  with  which 
papers  of  the  same  tenor  were  disseminated  during  the  summer 
of  1791 ;  and  in  October,  Wolfe  Tone  founded  at  Belfiaist  the  first 
Society  of  United  Irishmen.  It  consisted  of  thirty-six  original 
members,  and  was  intended  to  aim  at  *  an  equal  representation 
of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.'  It  adopted  as  its  first  principles 
three  resolutions  asserting  ^  that  the  weight  of  English  influence 
in  the  government  of  this  country  is  so  great  as  to  require  a 
cordial  union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  maintain  that 
balance  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and 

'  ThU  remarkable   pamphlet,  as     Tone,  will  be  found  appended  to  the 
well  aa  the  other  works  of  Wolfe     American  edition  of  his  life. 
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the  extonsioQ  of  our  commcrco  ;  that,  tbe  sole  constitational  mode 
by  which  this  inflnence  can  be  opposed  is  by  a  complete  and 
radical  reform  of  the  repreEontatioQ  of  the  people  in  Parliameiit, 
and  that  no  reform  is  just  which  does  not  include  Irishmen  of  every 
religious  persuasion.'  Very  soon  a  branch  of  the  Society  was 
established  at  Dublin.  Napper  Tandy,  who  had  long  been  work- 
ing as  a  demagogue  in  the  more  obscure  forme  of  Irish  agitation, 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Dablin  Society,  A  lawyer  named  Simon 
Butler,  brother  of  Lord  Mountgarret,  wag  the  chairman.  A  te«t 
was  adopted  which  each  member  of  the  society  subscribed,  pledg- 
ing him  '  in  the  presence  of  God '  to  devote  all  bis  abilities  and 
influence  to  the  attainment  of  an  impartial  and  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Irish  nation  in  Parliament,  and  as  a  means  to 
this  end,  to  forward  a  union  and  co-oporation  of  Irishmen  of  all 
religious  persuasions.  In  Peccmber,  the  Soeifty  issued  acircalar 
letter  expoonding  its  principles,  and  inviting  the  people  of  Ireland 
of  all  creeds  to  establish  similar  societies  in  every  district ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a  newspaper  called  '  The 
Northern  Star,'  which  soon  attained  a  great  circulation  and  in- 
flnence, was  established  at  Belfast  to  advocate  their  views.  Its 
editor  was  a  woollen  draper  named  Samuel  Neilson,  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  one  of  the  most  active  originAl 
members  of  tlie  United  Society  of  Belfast. 

The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was  at  first  constituted  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  forming  a  political  union  of  Protestante 
uid  Catholics,  and  thus  ohtaining  a  liberal  measare  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  In  the  remarkable  memoir  drawn  up  after  the 
rebellion,  by  Thomas  Emmet,  McNevin,  and  Arthur  O'Connor, 
which  is  the  clearest  and  most  snccinct  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  originators,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  although  from 
the  b^;inmng  they  clearly  perceived  '  that  the  chief  sappcnt  of 
the  borongh  interest  in  Ireland,  was  the  weight  of  English 
inflnence,'  the  question  of  separation  was  not  at  first  bo  mnch 
as  agitated  among  them,  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  con- 
siderable period  that  the  conviction  that  parliamentary  reform 
oonld  not  be  attained  without  a  revolution,  led  them,  timidly 
and  reluctantly,  to  republicanism ;  and  the  writers  assert  that 
even  after  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  members  had  become 
republicans,  they  were  convinced  that  the  whole  body  would 
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have  stopped  short  at  refonn.  It  is  probable  that  this  state- 
ment is  true  with  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  first 
leaders,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  there  were  some  among  them, 
who  from  the  beginning  were  more  than  mere  speculative  re- 
publicans, and  who  clearly  saw  that  revelation  was  the  natural 
issue  of  their  movement.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned 
both  Wolfe  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy.  The  former  has  frankly 
acknowledged  in  his  autobiography,  that  a  desire  to  break  the 
connection  with  England  was  one  of  his  first  objects,  and  that 
hatred  of  England  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature  that  ^  it 
was  rather  an  instinct  than  a  principle/  ^  The  journal  which 
he  wrote  at  Belfast,  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  found- 
ing the  Society,  shows  that  he  was  at  that  time  speculating 
much  on  the  possibility  of  Ireland  subsisting  independently  of 
Great  Britain,  and  on  the  prosperity  she  might  in  that  case 
attain,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  him  some  months  earlier,  he 
expressed  this  opinion  most  explicitly.  ^  My  unalterable  opinion,' 
he  wrote, '  is  that  the  bane  of  Irish  prosperity  is  in  the  infiuenoe 
of  England.  I  believe  that  influence  will  ever  be  extended 
while  the  connection  between  the  countries  continues.  Never- 
theless, as  I  know  that  opinion  is  for  the  present  too  hardy, 
though  a  very  little  time  may  establish  it  universally,  I  have 
not  made  it  a  part  of  the  resolutions ;  I  have  only  proposed  to 
set  up  a  reformed  Parliament  as  a  barrier  against  that  mischief, 
which  every  honest  man  that  will  open  his  eyes  must  see  in 
every  instance  overbears  the  interest  of  Ireland.  I  have  not 
said  one  word  that  looks  like  a  wish  fi^r  separation,  though  I 
give  it  to  you  and  your  friends  as  my  most  decided  opinion  that 
such  an  event  would  be  a  regeneration  to  this  country.' ' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  Tandy  is  said 
to  have  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  French  agents  or 

>  Zi/e  tf  Wolfe  Tone,  L  S6.    In  an*  my  means.*    Ibid.  p.  61. 
other  piaoe  he  writes : '  To  sabrert  the  '  Secret    Committee,  pp.    38,  39, 

tyrannyof  our  execrable  Government,  50-56.    This  letter  was  intercepted 

to  break  the  connection  with  England  and  sent  to  England  early  in  July 

(the  never-failing  source  of  all  oar  poll-  (Westmorland   to  Sydney,   July  11, 

tical  evils),  and  to  assert  the  indepen-  1791).     It  was   accompanied   by  a 

dence  of  my  country,  these  were  my  sketdi  of  a  proposed  secret  society 

objects.    To  unite  the  whole  people  modelled  after  the  Freemasons,  in- 

of   Ireland  ...   to  substitute  the  tended  to  advocate  in  Ireland  the 

common  name  of  Irishmen  in  place  rights  of  men,  and  to  correspond  with 

of  the  denominations  of  Protestant,  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris  and  with 

Gathc^ic,  and  Dissenter,  these  were  diflorent  reform  societies  in  England 
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politicians,  and  the  Belfast  members  of  the  Society  appear  to 
have  been  especially  intoxicated  by  the  French  Re\-olation.  In 
genera!,  however,  the  Society  differed  (rom  its  predeceasore 
rather  in  tendency  than  in  principle.  One  of  the  points  most 
prominent  in  the  confidential  correapondence  of  Tone  is  his 
great  dislike  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  to  the  whole  type  of 
Whig  politics :  '  They  are  not  sincere  friends  to  the  popular 
cause,  they  dread  the  peonln  nn  murJi  as  the  Castle  does.'  H© 
described  them  aa  peddb  'nfficient  measures,  and  he 

desired    above  all  things    th  espect    for    the    names  of 

Charlemont  and  Grattai  ismissed,  and  the  condact 

of  the  national  movement  other  and  more  energetic 

hands.' 

The  opposition  so  atro:  between  the  two  types  ot 

policy  was  a  very  real  one.     1.  i  was  quite  aa  earnest  as 

Tone  in  advocating  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
reform  of  Parliament.  He  was  quite  as  fiillj  convinced  that 
it  should  be  the  supreme  end  of  every  Irish  patriot  gradoally  to 
blend  into  a  single  body  the  descendants  of  the  conqaerors  and 
of  the  conquered.  Bat  in  every  period  of  his  career  he  mun- 
tained  the  necesmty  of  the  connection  with  England,  and  in 
times  of  danger  and  of  war  there  was  scarcely  any  sacrifice  he 
was  not  prepared  to  make  to  support  Imperial  interests.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  French  and  cosmopolitan  sympaUiies  of  the  Eng- 
lish Whigs,  and  he  always  made  it  a  vital  principle  of  his  Irish 
policy  to  discourage  all  hostility  towards  England.  The  spirit  of 
the  United  Irishmen  was  from  the  beginning  wholly  different. 
They  believed,  in  opposition  to  Grattan,  that  it  was  possible  for 
Ireland  to  subsist  and  fionrish  as  a  Bepantt«  State,  and  their 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  not  one  of  disaffection 
and  boetility,  was  at  least  one  of  alienation  and  indifference. 

Grattan  8  theory  of  parliamentary  reform,  again,  was  essen- 
tially a  Whig  one.  He  looked  with  undisguised  abhorrence  on 
the  flubversive  and  levelling  theory  of  government  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  introduced  into  the  world ;  that '  Gallic 
■  plant,'  as  be  picturesquely  described  it,  '  whose  fruit  is  death, 
though  it  is  not  the  tree  of  knowledge.'  He  always  believed 
thatacountry  with  social  and  religious  divisions,  and  antecedent! 
■  Beeret  Committtf,  pp.  38,  39. 
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of  property  each  as  exist  in  Ireland,  is  totally  unfit  for  demo- 
cracy, and  he  clearly  saw  that  to  govern  Ireland  on  democratic 
principles  would  lead  to  political  ruin.  Although  he  strenuously 
miuntained  that  religious  belief  should  not  form  the  line  of 
political  division  or  exclusion,  he  was  in  one  sense  a  strong 
advocate  for  Protestant  ascendency.  At  every  period  of  his  life 
he  contended  that  Ireland  could  only  be  well  governed  when  its 
political  system  was  so  organised  that  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Irish  property  and  Irish 
intelligence.  We  have  already  seen  how  he  denounced  the 
profligate  manner  in  which  peerages  were  bestowed,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  destroying  the  moral  authority  of  an  in- 
fluence which  was  exceedingly  necessary  in  Ireland.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  he  predicted  that  the  attempts  to  pervert  and  dis- 
grace the  peerage  were  certain  to  lead  men  to  desire  its  extinc- 
tion, and  declared  that  a  Minister  who  pursued  such  a  course 
was  a  pioneer  to  the  leveller,  for  he  was  demolishing  the  moral 
influences  that  support  authority,  rank,  and  subordination.^  In 
another  he  asserted  that  *  no  country  was  ever  temperately  or 
securely  conducted '  without  an  Upper  Chamber.'  In  a  third  he 
declared  that,  bad  as  was  the  existing  state  of  Irish  representa- 
tion, he  would  prefer  it  to  the  system*  of  personal  and  individual 
representation  advocated  by  the  United  Irishmen,  which  would 
'  destroy  the  influence  of  landed  property,'  and  thus  give  up  the 
'  vital  and  fundamental  articles  of  the  British  Constitution ; ' 
and  he  proceeded  to  predict  with  a  terrible  distinctness  what  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  be,  if  it  were  disconnected  from  the 
property  of  the  country.  ^  This  plan  of  personal  representa- 
tion,' he  said,  ^  from  a  revolution  of  power  would  speedily  lead 
to  a  revolution  of  property,  and  become  a  plan  of  plunder  as 
well  as  a  scene  of  confusion.  For  if  you  transfer  the  power  of 
the  State  to  those  who  have  nothing  in  the  country,  they  will 
afterwards  transfer  the  property.  ...  Of  such  a  representa- 
tion the  first  ordinance  would  be  robbery,  accompanied  with 
the  circumstance  incidental  to  robbery,  murder.'  'The  best 
method,'  he  said,  in  the  same  speech,  'of  securing  the  parlia- 
mentary Constitution,  is  to  embody  in  its  support  the  mass  of 
property,  which  will  be  generally  found  to  include  the  mass  of 
>  Iriih  Ihurl  Deb,  zi  132.  •  Ibid.  zUL  14. 
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talents.' '  He  severely  censared  the  policy  of  the  Govemment 
towanls  the  Catholics  in  1792,  because  it  tended  '  to  detach  and 
divide  the  landed  interest  of  the  Catholics  from  the  body  at 
large,'  and  in  this  way,  '  to  destroy  the  enbordination  of  the 
common  people,  and  to  Bet  population  adrift  from  the  inflneiice 
of  property,'*  He  was  strongly  opposed,  it  is  trae,  to  the 
Government  hy  an  oligarchy  which  Hubsisted  in  Ireland,  but  he 
opjrosed  it  mainly  on  the  gronnd  that  it  so  narrowed  the  basis 
of  rciireaentation  that  the  great  n:  freeholders,  leaseholders, 

and  resident  trading  interests  in  antiy  possessed  not  more 

than  a  fifth  of  the  representation.  f  his  own  policy  he  said, 

'  It  len<ls  from  personal  represei  ,  not  to  it ;  it  ascertains 

re pru (mentation  to  property,  and  l  i  propertied  community, 
and  whatever  force,  weight,  influx  ,  or  authority  both  pos- 
sess, unites  them  against  the  atten  ts  in  favonr  of  personal 
representation,'  *  And  a  very  similar  tr-in  of  thought  continually 
appears  in  hia  op]K>aition  to  the  Union.  One  of  his  strongeat 
arguments  against  that  measure  was  that  it  would  do  what  in 
Ireland  was  peculiarly  dangerous,  take  the  govemment  of  the 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  resident  gentry,  shatter  or 
seriously  weaken  the  authority  of  property  and  education,  and 
thus  throw  the  political  guidance  of  the  nation  into  the  hands 
of  demagogues  and  charlatans.  I  have  elsewhere  quoted  his 
striking  prophecy  that  Ireland  would  one  day  avenge  herself  for 
the  loss  of  her  Parliament  and  Constitution  by  sending  into 
the  English  Parliament  'a  hundred  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
in  the  kingdom.' 

This  type  of  policy  is  not  popular  in  the  present  day,  but  it 
is  necessary  clearly  to  understand  it,  in  order  to  estimate  truly 
the  position  of  Grattan  in  Irish  history.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions  the  reforming  party  which  followed  his  banner  in 
Parliament  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  even  in  advocating  parliamentary  reform,  the  language 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  party  was  much  more 
akin  to  that  of  Burke  than  to  that  of  Paine.  '  The  right  of 
universal  suffrage,'  said  one  of  them,  '  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  property  in  this  country  or  any  other. 

'  7n.A  Pari.  Dei.  iiv.  74-87.  •  Ibiil.  iciii.  8. 
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I  know  well  that  the  means  by  which  the  hands  of  the  manj 
are  held  off  from  the  possessions  of  the  few  are  a  nice  and 
artificial  contrivance  of  civilised  society.  The  physical  strength 
is  theirs  already.  If  we  add  to  that  the  strength  of  convention 
and  compact,  all  is  at  their  mercy.'  And  the  same  speaker 
added  that  the  opposition  between  the  French  party  and  the 
Whig  Club  in  Ireland  was  so  strong  that  the  former  would  pre- 
fer the  present  system  with  all  its  anomalies  to  Ponsonby's  Reform 
Bill.^  Among  all  the  considerable  politicians  in  the  Irish  Par^ 
liament,  Parsons  was  the  one  who  in  general  approached  most 
nearly  to  the  United  Irishmen.  Bat  on  the  question  of  the  tame 
principle  of  representation  the  langaage  of  Parsons  was  emphati- 
cally Whig.  ^  The  distemper  of  the  times/  he  said,  '  is  that 
most  men  consider  how  they  shall  get  political  power,  not  how 
they  shall  get  good  government.  .  .  .  Speculators  may  talk  of 
the  right  of  the  many,  but  the  true  consideration  is  the  good 
of  the  many,  and  that  is  to  dispose  the  franchise  so  that  it  will 
produce  the  best  representatives.'  ■ 

The  distinction  between  these  views  and  those  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  very  manifest.  The  Whig  Club,  as  we  have 
seen,  originally  confined  itself  to  supporting  measures  of 
secondary  reform,  which  had  been  carried  in  England,  such  as 
Pension  Bills,  Place  Bills,  and  a  disqualification  of  revenue 
officials ;  and  when  at  last  in  1794  Ponsonby  and  Grattan  intro- 
duced a  Reform  Bill,  it  was  much  less  ambitious  even  than  the 
Reform  Bills  of  Flood.  It  left  the  su£Brage  and  the  duration 
of  Parliament  entirely  unchanged,  but  it  proposed  to  give  an 
additional  member  to  each  county  and  to  the  cities  of  Dublin 
and  Cork,  and  to  enlarge  the  constituencies  of  the  boroughs  by 
throwing  into  them  a  considerable  section  of  the  adjoining 
country.*  All  these  measures  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Constitution  of  Ireland  was  essentially  a  good  one,  and 
might  be  amended  without  subverting  any  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  In  the  eyes  of  the  United  Irishmen  the  boasted 
Constitution  of  Ireland  was  a  mere  caricature  of  representation, 
and  they  proposed  a  complete   reconstruction  on  the  most 

'  IrUh  Pari,  Deb.  ziv.  89.  portiiig    strongly  this  reform,  oon* 

*  Ibid.  p.  102.  fessed  that  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  ha 

*  Grattan,  howerer,   while  sap-      wished.    JPark  Deb.  ziv.  76. 
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approved  principles  of  French  democracy.  They  proposed  that 
Ireland  should  bo  divided  into  three  hundred  equal  electoraJ  difl- 
tricts,  each  of  them  returning  one  member,  that  every  fiill-grown 
male  should  have  a  vote,  mbject  only  to  the  conditioD  of  six 
months'  residence,  that  the  representatives  should  be  paid  and 
exempt  from  all  property  qualiRcation,  and  that  rarliamentfl 
should  be  annual.' 

While  this  democratic  spirit  was  rising  np  among  the 
refonnetB,  a  similar  spirit  waa  ""g  in  that  body  which 

was  especially  devoted  to  the  in'  i  of  the  Catholics,      Since 

the   quarrel  of   1783  the  Cath  immittee  had  led  a  very 

dormant    existence,  and  it    wa  )mmon    feeling    that    the 

initiative  in  matt«rs  relating  tc  atholies  should  be  left  to 

the  Government.    This  appears  t  ■  been  the  decided  opinion 

of  Grattan,  who  knew  that  the  lition  were  by  no  means 

nnanimous  on  the  question,  and  keenly  felt  that  it  wonld 

be  very  unfnvonrable  to  the  Cathoui,  cause  if  it  were  made  a 
party  question.  The  direction  of  the  Catholic  body  had  hitherto 
been  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  their  prelates,  and  of 
a  few  noblemen — among  whom  Lord  Kenmare  was  the  most 
conspicuous^ — closely  connected  with  the  Government.  But 
anothor  type  of  Catholic  leader,  springing  out  of  the  rich  trading 
class,  was  now  appearing,  and  it  foimd  a  leader  of  some  ability 
in  John  Keogh,  a  Dublin  tradesman,  who  for  many  years  exer- 
cised mnch  influence  over  Irish  politics. 

Several  circumstances  were  conspiring  to  make  this  party 
ascendant  in  the  Catholic  Committee.  Towards  the  close  of 
1790  the  Catholic  Committee  waited  upon  Major  Hobart,  re- 
questing him  to  support  a  petition  to  Parliament  which  asked 
for  nothing  specific,  but  simply  prayed  that  the  case  of  the  Catho- 
lics should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  their  request  was 
refused,  and  they  could  not  find  a  single  member  to  present 
their  petition  to  Parliament.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
an  address  of  loyalty,  intended  to  be  presented  to  Lord  M'est^ 
morland  by  tho  Catholics,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  Cork,  waa  returned  to  them,  because  it  con. 
eluded  with  a  hope  that  their  loyalty  would  lead  to  a  further 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code.  In  the  beginning  of  1791  a 
'  Midden's  Inilrd  IrUlimra,  i.  339,  atO. 
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depatation  from  the  Catholic  Committee  went  to  the  Castle  with 
a  list  of  the  penal  laws  which  they  were  anxious  to  have  modified 
or  repealed,  but  they  were  dismissed  withoat  even  the  courtesy 
of  an  answer.' 

Lord  Kenmare  and  the  leading  gentry  on  the  Committee 
would  have  gladly  desisted  from  all  further  agitation;  they 
regarded  with  extreme  aversion  the  projects  of  union  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  parliamentary  reform  held  out  by  the  Dis- 
senters, and  a  quarrel  broke  out  on  these  points  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Committee,  which  continued  during  a  great 
part  of  1791.  At  last  the  party  of  Lord  Kenmare,  which  in- 
cluded most  of  the  country  gentry,  proposed  a  resolution  leaving 
the  measure  and  extent  of  future  relaxations  of  the  disabilities 
wholly  to  the  Legislature ;  but  the  more  democratic  members  of 
the  Committee  successfully  resisted  it.  Lord  Kenmare  and  more 
than  sixty  of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  party  then  formally 
seceded  from  the  Committee,' and  presented,  in  December  1791, 
a  separate  address  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  asking  for  a  further 
repeal  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Catholics,  but  leaving  the  ex- 
tent wholly  to  the  Legislature.*  The  original  Committee  thus 
passed  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  more  democratic 
party,  and  it  was  noticed  as  a  symptom  of  the  new  spirit  ap- 
pearing in  the  Catholic  body,  that  resolutions  were  passed  in 
almost  all  the  counties  and  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  approv- 
ing of  its  conduct,  and  censuring  the  sixty-eight  seceders.^ 

The  great  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Catholic  commercial 
interest  is  one  of  the  facts  most  constantly  adverted  to  in  the 
early  years  of  George  III.,  and  it  had  given  a  new  indepen- 
dence to  the  Catholic  body.  Their  political  importance  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  tendency  to  unite  the  Catholic  question 
with  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  which  had  appeared 
among  the  reformers  of  the  North,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  and  energetic  life  was  infused  into  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee by  an  election  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1790.^ 

>  MoNevin*8  Pieces  ef  Iriih  SU-  are  miserably  inadequate. 
iorjf,  pp.  lS-20.  '  Plowdpn,  ii.  appendix  pp.  173- 

*  On     ihiif     secession     compare  175. 
MdNevin,  p.  20;    Plowden,  11.   334;  *  McNeyln,  p.  21. 

Tone's   Life,  1.   48-50.    The  mate-  *  Barke*8  Correepondenffe,  ilL  152, 

rials  for  forming  an  opinion  abont  it  153. 
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Tlie  poeitioa  of  the  Catliolics  was,  it  is  truo,  very  different 
&om  what  it  had  been  twenty  years  before,  but  it  may  be 
qaestioned  whether  their  sense  of  their  grievances  had  pro- 
portionately abated.  They  were  no  longer  a  crashed,  torpid, 
impoverished  body  with  scarcely  any  interest  in  political  a&ira. 
The  relaxations  that  enabled  them  to  live  in  peace,  and  the 
industrial  prosperity  that  enabled  them  to  acquire  wealth, 
education,  and  local  importance,  had  retained  in  the  conntry 
enterprising  and  ambitious  men  who  in  a  former  generation 
would  have  sought  a  career  in  France,  or  Austria,  or  Spain. 
Every  great  movement  which  had  taken  place  since  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III,  had  contributed  to  deepen  their  sense  of 
the  anomaly  of  their  position.  The  Octennial  Act  had  created  a 
strong  political  life  in  Ireland,  but  the  Catholics  alone  were  ex- 
dnded  from  its  benefits.  The  American  struggle  hod  mode  it 
a  commonplace  of  politics  that  representation  and  taxation  were 
inseparably  connected,  but  the  denomination  which  included 
some  fonr-fifUiB  of  the  Irish  people  did  not  possess  the  smallest 
control  over  the  national  revenue.  The  devolution  of  1782  had 
placed  Ireland,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  the  rank  of  &ee  and  self- 
governed  kingdoms,  bnt  it  left  the  Catholics  with  no  more  poli- 
tical rights  than  the  serfs  of  Russia  or  of  Poland,  l^e  veiy 
law  that  enabled  them  to  acquire  land,  mode  them  more  sen- 
sible of  the  disquoMcation,  which  in  their  case  alone,  deprived 
land  of  the  franchise  which  the  Constitution  had  annexed  to  it. 
The  French  Revolution  bad  persuaded  multitudes  that  govern- 
ment is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  majority,  and  even  among 
those  who  repudiated  the  principles  of  Rousseau  and  Faine,  it 
had  greatly  r^sed  the  standard  of  political  requirements,  and 
increased  the  hostility  to  political  inequalities  and  disquali- 
fications. 

It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  in  snch  a  state  of  society, 
intelligent  Catholics  oonld  contemplate  their  own  position  in 
Ireland  without  feelings  of  the  keenest  humiliation  and  resent- 
ment. Though  they  represented  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people,  they  were  wholly  excluded  &om  the  executive,  from 
the  legislative,  firom  the  judicial  powers  of  the  State ;  from  all 
right  of  voting  in  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections ;  &om 
all  control  over  the  national  expeaditarej  from  all  share  in  the 
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patronage  of  the  Crown.  They  were  marked  ont  by  the  law  as 
a  distinct  nation^  to  be  maintained  in  separation  firom  the  Pro- 
testants, and  in  permanent  subjection  to  them.  Jadged  by  the 
measure  of  its  age,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  shown  great  libe- 
rality during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  injury  and  the  insult 
of  disqualification  still  met  the  Catholic  at  every  turn.  From 
the  whole  of  the  great  and  lucrative  profession  of  the  law  he 
was  still  absolutely  excluded,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  law  the 
mere  fact  of  a  lawyer  marrying  a  Catholic  wife  and  educating 
his  children  as  CathoUcs  incapacitated  him  from  pursuing  his 
profession.  Land  and  trade  had  been  thrown  open  to  CathoUcs 
almost  without  restrictions,  but  the  Catholic  tenant  still  found 
himself  at  a  frequent  disadvantage,  because  he  had  no  vote  and 
no  influence  with  those  who  administered  local  justice,  and  the 
Catholic  trader  because  he  had  no  voice  in  the  corporations  of 
the  towns.  Catholics  had  begun  to  take  a  considerable  place 
among  the  moneyed  men  of  Ireland ;  but  when  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  was  founded  in  1782,  it  was  specially  provided  that  no 
Catholics  might  be  enrolled  among  its  directors.  Medicine  was 
one  of  the  few  professions  from  which  they  had  never  been  ex- 
cluded, and  some  of  them  had  risen  to  large  practice  in  it,  but 
even  here  they  were  subject  to  galling  distinctions.  They  were 
incapacitated  bom  holding  any  of  the  three  medical  professor- 
ships on  the  University  establishment,  or  any  of  the  four  pro- 
fessorships at  the  School  of  Physic,  or  the  more  recently  created 
clinical  professorship ;  and  the  law,  while  excluding  native  Catho- 
lics from  these  professorships,  actually  ordered  that,  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  nomination  to  a  vacancy  in  them,  in- 
vitations should  be  circulated  through  Europe  inviting  Protes- 
tants of  all  nations  to  compete  for  them.^  Catholic  physicians 
were  excluded  from  all  situations  on  the  army  establishment, 
fiom  the  offices  of  State  phyrician  or  surgeon,  and  fiom  a 
crowd  of  places  held  under  charter,  patent,  or  incorporation; 
and  as  they  could  not  take  the  rank  of  Fellow  in  the  College 
of  Physicians,  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  office  in  that 
body. 

The  social  effects  of  the  code  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment, though  mere  theological  animosity  had  almost  died  away. 

>  25  Geo.  m.  a  43. 
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The  political  helplessness  of  the  lower  orders  id  tbeir  relation 
with  the  upper  classes  had  injnrioQsly  affected  the  whole  tone 
of  manners,  and  the  few  Catholic  gentry  could  not  but  feel  that 
thej  were  membera  of  an  inferior  doss,  living  nnder  the  stigma 
and  the  disqualifications  of  the  law.  Most  Catholics  who  had 
risen  to  wealth  had  done  so  as  merchsnte  or  cattle  dealers,  and 
the  mercantile  classes  in  Ireland  had  very  little  social  position. 
The  old  Catholic  gentry  lived  much  apart,  and  had  bnt  small 
interconrse  with  the  Protestants.  iTie  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  the  bar  was  in  this  respect  peculiarly  mischievous,  for  of 
all  professions  the  bar  is  that  which  does  most  to  bring  men  of 
T»rious  religions  into  close  and  frequent  contact.  There  were 
convivial  clubs  in  Ireland  in  which  it  was  a  by-law  that  no 
papist  should  be  admitted,'  and  Burke,  probably,  scarcely  exag- 
gerated when  he  asserted  that  there  were  thousands  of  persons 
of  the  upper  orders  in  Ireland,  who  had  never  in  their  lives 
conversed  with  a  Catholic,  unless  they  happened  to  talk  to  their 
gardener's  workmen,  or  to  ask  their  way,  when  they  bad  lost  it., 
in  their  sports.' 

It  was  quite  evident  that  such  a  state  of  eocietj  was 
thoroughly  unnatural  and  demoralising,  and  it  was  equally 
evident  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  permanent.  One  great 
work  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the  past  generation  had 
been  the  gradual  removal  of  religious  disqualifications  and  mo- 
nopolies, but  the  most  serious  part  (^  the  task  was  still  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  French  Bevolution  had  forced  on  the 
question,  to  an  immediate  issue.  The  process  of  slow  enfran- 
chisements, which  had  once  been  gratefully  received,  was  scarcely 
possible  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  public  mind.  A  de- 
claration issued  by  the  Catholic  Committee  in  October  1791, 
demanding  in  strong  t«rms  a  complete  abolition  of  all  parts  of 
the  penal  code,  was  a  significant  sign  of  the  new  spirit  which 
had  arisen,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  principles  of  the  North 
had  found  some  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  new  Catholic 
leaders.  The  Catholic  Committee  was  reorganised,  and  placed 
more  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  democratic  party ; 
and  despairing  of  help  from   the   Adminiatratiim  of  Ireland, 

etter  to  6ir  Hercule*    Lang- 
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it  resolired  to  send  a  deputation  to  England.  The  resolu- 
tion was  accomplished,  and  in  January  1792  Keogh  and  four 
other  delegates  laid  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  before  the 
King. 

The  task  which  now  lay  before  the  Ministers  was  one  which 
demanded  the  highest  statesmanship,  and  the  whole  future  his- 
tory of  Ireland  depended  mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
accomplished.  If  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catholics  could  be 
successfully  carried  out,  if  the  chasm  that  yawned  between  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Irish  people  could  be  finally  bridged, 
if  an  identity  of  interests  and  sympathies  could  be  established 
between  the  members  of  the  two  creeds,  Ireland  would  indeed 
become  a  nation,  and  she  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
continuous  growth  of  power  and  prosperity.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  task  was  tardily  or  unskilfully  accomplished,  there 
were  dangers  of  the  most  terrible  and  the  most  permanent  cha- 
racter to  be  feared.  Religious  animosities  and  class  antipathies 
which  had  long  been  slumbering  might  be  revived  in  all  their 
fierceness.  The  elements  of  anarchy  and  agitation  which  lay 
only  too  abundantly  in  a  population  poor,  ignorant,  turbulent, 
and  superstitious  beyond  almost  any  in  Europe,  might  be  let 
loose  and  turned  into  politics.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who 
had  hitherto  scarcely  awakened  to  political  life,  and  whose 
leaders  had  been  uniformly  loyal,  and  much  more  inclined  to 
lean  towards  the  English  Government  than  towards  the  Irish 
Parliament,  might  be  permanently  alienated  from  the  connec- 
tion. In  the  clash  of  discordant  elements,  Ireland  might  be 
once  more  cursed  with  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  and  confisca- 
tions and  penal  laws  had  placed  landed  property  so  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  ascendant  class,  that  a  danger  still  graver 
than  rebellion  might  be  feared.  It  was  that  which  Burke 
truly  called  '  the  most  irreconcilable  quarrel  that  can  divide 
a  nation — a  struggle  for  the  landed  property  of  the  whole 
kingdom.'  * 

While  the  sentiments  I  have  described  were  rapidly  ex- 
tending among  the  more  intelligent  Catholics  and  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North,  the  governing  classes-  in  Ireland 
experienced  a  full  measure  of  that  dread  of  reform  and  innova* 

'  Burke's  Ctmrupondenoe^  ir.  Sl. 
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tioD  wbich  the  French  ReTolatiou  hod  mode  predominant  among 
men  in  authority.  The  Catliolic  qnestion  now  presented  iteelf 
to  them,  not  as  in  1778  and  17S2  as  a  qnestion  of  religiom 
toleration,  and  of  the  removal  of  penal  inflictions,  bnt  as  a  qce^ 
tion  of  the  transfer  of  political  power  and  of  the  destmction  of 
an  old  monopoly  of  representatioa,  It  was  also  avowedlj  and 
ostintAtioualy  associated  with  the  demand  for  a  searching  par- 
liamentary reform  which  wonid  break  down  the  system  of  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  and  establish  representation  on  a  broad 
popular  basis.  No  prospect  C  be  more  alarming  to  th« 
Btnall  group  of  men  who  contro  the  Government  and  almost 
monnjmlised  the  patronr^  of  i  ad.  The  Chancellor,  Fits- 
gibbon,  was  steadily  opposed  to  oncessions  to  the  Catholics, 
and  he  devoted  his  great  abilitr  i  1  his  arrogant  bnt  iudomit- 
ablo  will  to  rallying  the  party  i  e  Opposition.  The  Bere^ 
fords,  the  Glys,  and  several  other  &i  the  great  borough  owners, 
and  in  general  the  officials  who  were  most  closely  connected 
with  the  Castle,  were  equally  violent  in  their  opposition. 

In  England,  however,  different  motives  were  at  work.  Pilt 
and  the  majority  of  the  other  Ministers  were  free  from  every 
vestige  of  religious  intolerance,  and  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  thrown  them  into  close  alliance  with  the 
Catholics  of  Europe.  It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  political 
alliance  but  of  genuine  sympathy,  for  Catholicism  was  the  most 
natural  and  most  powerful  moral  force  that  could  be  opposed  to 
that  spirit  of  antichristian  revolution  which  was  now  assuming 
such  a  menacing  aspect  in  Europe.  The  overtures  mode  by 
the  revolutionary  Protestant  Dissenters  to  the  Catholics  justly 
appeared  very  alarming  to  the  English  Ministers.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  their  policy  to  act  as  the  champion  or  at  least 
the  protector  of  the  Catholics ;  not,  indeed,  risking  any  serious 
convulsion  for  their  sake,  but  on  the  whole  favouring  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  penal  laws,  moderating  their  administration,  pn> 
tecting  the  Catholics  from  local  tyranny.  There  seemed  now 
some  danger  that  a  power  which  was  naturally  conservative 
should  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  that  the  Catholic 
relief  question,  which  the  Ministers  were  inclined  to  favour, 
should  be  employed  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform  to  which 
they  were   strongly  opposed.     It  appeared,   therefore,  to  the 
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English  Ministers  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  break  this 
incipient  alliance,  and  by  giving  greater  weight  to  the  Catholics 
to  torn  them  into  a  conserrative  influence  in  the  Constitution. 

There  were  two  other  considerations  which  had  great  weight. 
In  the  first  place  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics had  been  again  taken  np.  The  drcnmstances  of  Catholicism 
in  England  and  Ireland  were  entirely  diflerent,  but  experience 
had  shown  that  legislation  on  this  subject  in  one  country  was 
tolerably  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  legislation  in  the 
other. 

I  have  already  related  the  history  of  Mitford's  Act,  which 
in  1791  relieved  English  Catholics  who  took  the  oath  provided 
by  the  statute,  from  all  the  laws  against  recusancy  which  had 
been  passed  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  restored  them  to  a 
full  right  of  celebrating  their  worship  and  educating  their 
children ;  admitted  them  to  be  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys, 
clerks,  and  notaries,  and  fireed  them  firom  several  petty  and 
vexatious  restrictions  to  which  they  had  been  liable.  This 
measure,  as  we  have  seen,  was  carried  with  the  concur- 
rence of  both  sections  in  the  Parliament,  and  it  naturally 
strengthened  the  claim  of  the  Irish  Catholics  for  a  larger 
measure  of  relief. 

Another  circumstance  which  was  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
cause  was  the  influence  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  just  broken 
away  from  the  old  Opposition  and  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Ch>vemment.  Burke  had  himself  married  a  Catholic  lady,  and 
his  sympathies  with  his  Catholic  countrymen  were  both  strong 
and  steady.  As  early  as  1765  he  had  treated  of  their  wrongs 
in  his  *  Tracts  upon  the  Popery  Code,'  and  he  recurred  to  the 
subject  in  writings  in  1 778,  in  1 780,  and  in  1 782.^  At  the  time 
of  which  I  am  now  writing  he  was,  perhaps,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
influence.  In  1790  his  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution ' 
had  appeared,  and  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  any 
political  writing  in  England,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Swift. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  special  and  greatest  advocate  and 
representative  of  Conservative  principles  in  England,  and  his 
voice  was  therefore  especially  weighty  when  he  supported  a 
measure  of  reform. 

>  Giattan's  Z(/Sr,  ir.  89. 
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In  his  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  LangrisliGj  vhlch  was  written 
and  published  in  the  be^uning  of  1792,  and  still  more  in  his 
private  correspondence,  his  policy  waa  clearly  disclosed.  He 
was  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  a  complete  or  almost  oompleta 
removal  of  incapacities, '  but  leisurely,  by  degrees,  and  portion 
by  portion.' '  He  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  blending  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Irish  people,  the  extreme  danger  as 
well  as  the  extreme  injustice  of  maintaining  a  system  of  perma- 
nent political  monopoly,  f  that  such  a  system  most 
one  day  break  down,  tl  rsuading  the  Catholics  that 
their  only  hope  of  entur  titution  was  by  the  assist- 
ance of  democratic  i-^uvt^t  you  shonld  make  this  ex- 
periment at  last,'  he  wr  u«j:  b  pressure  of  any  necessity, 
you  never  can  do  it  »•  *At  pi'esent  you  may  make  the 
desired  admission  without  the  system  of  your  repre- 
sentation in  the  smallest  degree  or  m  any  part.  You  may  leave 
Uiat  deliberation  of  a  parliamentary  change  or  reform,  if  ever 
yon  shonld  think  fit  to  engage  in  it,  uncomplicated  and  nnem- 
barraased  with  the  other  question ; '  you  may  '  measure  your 
concessions'  and  proceed  by  degrees  without  'nnfizing  old 
interests'  at  once.  'Befleot  seriously  on  the  possible  conae- 
quences  of  keepipg  in  Uie  hearts  of  your  community  a  bank  of 
discontent,  every  hour  accumulating,  upon  which  every  descrip- 
tion of  seditions  men  may  draw  at  pleasure.' 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  question,  if  it  was  taken  np 
at  once  and  in  the  spirit  that  has  been  indicated,  seemed  to  him 
enormously  exaggerated.  He  reminded  Langrishe  that  the 
English  Parliament  bad  veiy  recently  given  to  Canada  a  popular 
representative  by  the  choice  of  the  landholders,  and  an  aristocratic 
representative  at  the  choice  of  the  Crown,  and  that  no  religious 
disqualification  was  introduced  in  either  case.  It  was  said  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  reduced  by  the  long  depres^on  of  the 
law  to  the  state  of  a  mob,  and  that  '  whenever  they  came  to  act 
many  of  them  would  act  exactly  like  a  mob,  without  temper,  meo. 
Bure,  or  foresight.'  If  that  be  the  case,  ought  not  Irish  statesmen 
to  apply  at  once  ' a  remedy  to  the  real  cause  of  the  evil ' ?  'If 
the  disorder  you  speak  of  be  real  and  considerable,  yon  ought 
to  raise  on  aristocratic  interest,  that  is,  an  interest  of  property 
'  Cbrrt*foii4«it«f,  iU.  029. 
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and  education  amongst  them,  and  to  strengthen  by  every 
pmdent  means  the  authority  and  influence  of  men  of  that 
description.'  It  was  one  excellence  of  our  Constitution,  that 
elective  rights  are  always  attached  rather  to  property  than  to 
person.  In  Ireland  the  standard  of  qualification  may  be  too 
low  or  not  judiciously  chosen,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
it  may  not  be  prudent  'to  raise  a  step  or  two  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Catholic  voters.'  For  his  own  part,  however,  he 
doubted  it.  *  If  you  were  to-morrow  to  put  the  Catholic  fre^ 
holder  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  forty-shilling  Pro- 
testant freeholder,  you  know  that  such  is  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland,  this  would  not  make  a  sensible  alteration  in  almost  any 
one  election  in  the  kingdom.  The  effect  in  their  favour  even 
defensively  would  be  infinitely  slow.' '  In  the  present  statd  of 
Europe,  he  argued,  '  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  matters  of 
grace  should  emanate  from  the  old  sovereign  authority.' 

His  estimate  of  the  different  parties  in  Ireland  is  curious 
and  far  from  complimentary.  The  difference  between  the 
Irish  Protestant  and  the  Irish  Catholic  appeared  to  him  to  be 
mainly  that  between  '  the  cat  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  cat  looking  in  at  the  window,'  between  '  being  in  or  out  of 
power.'  The  Protestants  had  been  somewhat  specially  cor- 
rupted by  the  long  monopoly  of  'jobbish  power,'  and  the 
Catholics  by  continued  habits  of  servility.'  On  both  sides 
religious  animosity  was  almost  extinct,  and  he  actually  sug- 
gested that  it  was  quite  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  in 
the  general  decadence  of  theology  the  Catholics  might,  through 
political  reasons,  be  converted  into  Protestant  Dissenters.* 
Their  clergy,  he  thought,  had  at  no  time  within  his  observa- 
tion much  influence  over  their  people.  '  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  (until  a  few  of  them  were  called  into  action  by  the 
manceuvres  of  the  Castle),  that  in  secular  concerns  they  took 
any  part  at  all.  .  .  .  Though  not  wholly  without  influence  .  .  • 
they  have  rather  less  than  any  other  clergy  I  know.'  ^  As  for 
the  Protestants,  they  have  lost  most  of  their  old  prejudices. 
'  They  are  jobbers  as  their  fathers  were,  but  with  this  difference, 
their  fathers  had  false  principles.     The  present  race,  I  suspect, 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Hercales  Langrishe.         *  Letter  to  Langrishe. 
.   '  Biirke*8  Corrapondence^  iii.  435.  *  Burke's  (hrresjpondenee,  !▼.  IS. 
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Imve  none,  .  .  .  They  have  a  reasonable  share  of  good  nature. 
If  they  could  be  once  got  to  think  that  the  Catholics  were 
human  creatures,  and  that  they  lost  no  job  by  thinking  them 
snch,  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  soon,  very  soon  indeed, 
bo  led  to  show  some  regard  to  their  country,' '  The  difficulty 
of  inducing  them  to  give  full  political  privilegea  to  Catholics 
lay  chiefly  jn  the  selfish  interests  of  a  small  junto  of  monopo- 
lists. In  a  curiously  candid  letter  to  his  son,  he  expressed  hia 
wish  that  the  Catholics  would  'leave  off  the  topic  of  which 
some  of  them  are  so  fond,  that  of  attributing  the  continuance 
of  their  grievances  to  English  interests  or  dispositions,  to  which 
they  suppose  the  welfare  of  Ireland  is  sacrificed,'  No  notion, 
he  declared,  could  be  more  gronudless.  Englishmen  were  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  question  whether  Cathohcs  had  or  had 
not  a  share  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
*  Since  the  independency  (and  even  before)  the  jobs  of  that 
Ooremmeiit  are  almost  wholly  in  their  hands.'  '  I  have  never 
known  any  of  the  aoccessive  CroveromentB  in  my  time,  inflneaced 
by  any  [other]  passion  relative  to  Ireland  than  the  wish  that 
they  should  hear  of  it  and  of  its  concerns  as  little  as  poBsible.' 
*The  present  aet  of  Ministers  partake  of  that  disposition  in 
a  larger  measure  than  any  of  their  predecessors  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted,'  and  the  whole  Qovemment  of  Ireland 
has  been  willingly  left  to  '  a  jnnto  of  jobbera,' ' 

The  pecnliar  position  of  Gdmnod  Bnrke  led  the  Catholic 
Committee  to  take  a  st«p  of  much  importance.  They  had  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  seek  literary  and  other  help  out- 
side their  own  body,  and  they  now  determined  to  ask  Richard 
Bnrke,  the  only  son  of  Edmnnd  Burke,  to  act  as  their  paid 
adviser.  He  was  a  practising  barrister,  and  his  selection  as  the 
professional  representative  t)f  the  Catholics  seemed  a  most  effeo- 
tnal  answer  fo  those  who  accused  them  of  sympathising  with 
the  French  Bevolntion,  and  was  at  the  same  time  likely  to 
enlist  in  the  cause  the  inBuence,  the  counsel,  and  perhaps  the 
pen  of  a  man  who  had  then  great  weight  with  the  Mimsters, 
and  a  supreme  influence  over  English  public  opinion.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  in  August  1790,  before  the  separation  of 

'  Burke's  Cunvipon/Unet,  ill.  438,  ISO. 
*  Ibid.  m.  62G,  iv.  28,  39.  ' 
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Lord  Kenmare  and  his  party  fiom  the  Catholic  Committee,  bat 
the  services  of  Richard  Bnrke  appear  at  first  to  have  been  ex- 
dasively  literary,  and  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  proceed- 
ing  to  Coblentz  on  a  mission  to  the  French  princes,  who  were 
in  that  city.^  On  his  return,  however,  towards  the  close  of 
1791,  he  was  at  once  invited  to  take  a  more  active  part,  and 
especially  to  solicit  the  Ministers  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics.' 
In  the  conrse  of  December  he  had  conversations  on  the  subject 
with  Dundas,  and  also  with  Hobart,  who  had  for  a  short  time 
come  over  irom  Ireland.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Catholic 
Committee  to  ask  that  the  Soman  Catholics  might  be  admitted 
to  all  departments  of  the  law,  to  the  magistracy,  and  to  the 
minor  offices  of  county  administration ;  that  they  might  be  en- 
titled to  serve  in  all  cases  both  on  grand  and  petty  juries,  and 
that  they  might  obtain  the  elective  firanchise,  but  only  in  the 
counties. 

Although  his  talents  appear  to  have  been  greatly  over-esti- 
mated by  his  father,  Richard  Burke  was  in  truth  by  no  means 
destitute  of  ability,  but  he  displayed  a  rather  unusual  measure 
of  the  common  and  characteristic  faults  of  amateur  diplomatists. 
His  want  of  tact,  his  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  overstate- 
ment, his  meddling,  officious,  and  dictatorial  demeanour,  were 
soon  painfully  conspicuous.  When  he  went  to  Ireland,  Dundas 
warned  him  that  the  English  Government  could  hold  no  com- 
munication on  the  Catholic  question  except  through  the  Irish 
Gk)vemment,  and  that  he  must  therefore  communicate  exclu- 
sively with  it.*  He  easily  gathered  that  the  Ministers  were 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  a  measure  of  relief  to 
the  Catholics,  in  order  to  win  them  over  to  their  side.  He  also 
gathered  clearly  that  while  the  Ministers  were  determined  to 
make  some  concessions,  they  were  disposed  to  abandon  the 
capital  one  of  the  elective  franchise,  not  on  account  of  any 
English  reluctance,  but  because  of  the  determined  hostility 
among  the  leading  men  in  the  Irish  Government  and  Parlia-* 
ment.  These  opinions  Richard  Burke  appears  to  have  fully  de-> 
clared,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months*  residence  in  Ireland, 

>  Barke'8  Correipandmee,  iii.  154,  '  Barkers  Corretpondencr,  ill.  49a 
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he  vety  anduly  raised  the  bopea  of  the  Catholics,  flung  th€  Irish 
Government  into  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy  and  anger,  entered 
into  negotiation  with  a  number  of  independent  interests  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  greatJy  embarrassed  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  September  1792,  the  Catholic  Committee  finfilly 
broke  with  him. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Rovprninent  as  diaclosed  in  their 
secret  and  confident!  co.     No   portion   of  this 

correspondence  is  mon  than   that  which   relates 

to  tho  early  period  of  ty  of  Westmorland.      It 

shows  with  great  clea  isttion  between  the  viewa 

of  the  Ministers  in  ]  lOse  of  the  Mioisten   ia 

Dublin. 

In  October  1791,  when  nrke  had  not  yet  arrived 

in  Ireland,  I>ord  Grenville  wroie  t*  iVestmorland  that  he  had 
been  speaking  with  Hobait  and  witii  Punell,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Catliolics.  He  does  not  annonnce  any  conclnaioii,  and 
writes  with  evident  perplex!^,  bat  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  cnr- 
rent  vi  his  thong^ts.  '  I  am  very  sensible,*  he  writes, '  how  im- 
perfect my  ideas  are  likely  to  be  on  a  sabject  <ki  which  so 
moch  more  local  and  personal  knowledge  than  I  possess  are  re- 
quired, in  order  to  enable  anyone  to  form  a  correct  judgment. 
Bat  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  very  great  anxiety  that  soch  me*- 
snres  may  be  taken,  as  may  effectually  counteract  the  anion 
between  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  at  which  the  latter  are 
evidently  aiming.  I  may  be  a  false  prophet,  bat  there  ia  no 
evil  that  I  would  not  prophesy  if  that  onion  takes  place  in  the 
present  moment,  and  on  the  principles  on  which  it  is  ende^ 
Tonred  to  bring  it  abont.' ' 

During  several  months,  the  English  Government  had  been 
receiving  from  Lord  Westmorland  alarming  accounts  of  the 
incendiary  papers  that  were  being  circulated  in  Ireland ;  of  the 
tenewed  activity  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  especially  of 
the  determined  efforts  to  unite  the  questions  of  Catholic  £man- 

>  Orenville  to  Westmorland,  Oct.  papers  of  Lord  Weitiiiariand,  whieli 

20,1791.   WettmarlMid  Paperi.  Hauy  ma  kituilj  lent  me  bj  the  owner,  Bir 

of  tbe  letten  of  1791  and  1792,  cited  8.  Ponsonby  Fatw.    They  bsve  liDce 

In  the  foIlowlDK  p^K^  >re  not  in  the  been  given  b;  him  to  tbe  State  Pkper 

BecordOtBoe.    They  oome  from  nrcir  Offioe  In    Dublin,  where  they  now 

doable  and  Interetting  collection  of  are. 
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cipation  and  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  combine  in  a  edngle 
league  the  Northern  Dissenters  with  the  Catholics.  At  length 
on  December  26,  1791,  Dondas  wrote  to  Westmorland  two  very 
remarkable  letters — one  of  them  intended  to  be  laid  before  the 
Irish  Council,  and  the  other  strictly  confidential — conveying 
the  policy  of  the  English  Government.  In  the  former  letter 
he  began  by  expressing  the  great  concern  with  which  the  Gro- 
vemment  had  observed  the  recent  attempts  to  associate  together 
persons  of  different  religious  denominations  in  Ireland  for  sedi- 
tious purposes,  and  his  hopes  tliat  the  Catholics  would  repudiate 
all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  that  ^  quiet  and  regular  de- 
meanour,' to  which  past  favours  were  due,  and  from  which  alone 
future  indulgences  might  be  justly  expected.  At  the  same  time 
he  announced  the  opinion  of  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
King,  that  *•  it  is  essentially  necessary,  as  well  on  grounds  of 
justice  as  of  sound  policy,  to  give  a  &vourable  ear  to  the  fair 
claims  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,'  and  he  directed  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  use  '  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  divested  of  the  prejudices  arising  from  former 
animosities,  the  original  grounds  of  which  seem  no  longer  to 
exist.'  '  The  Boman  Catholics,'  he  adds,  '  form  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  are 
entitled  to  the  communication  of  all  such  advantages  as  can 
be  given  them  without  danger  to  the  existing  establishments 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.'  Their  conduct  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  as  well  as  the  interest  which  they  have 
acquired  in  property,  make  it  very  unlikely  that  they  would 
^  act  on  those  principles  on  which  their  original  exclusion  was 
founded.  It  is,  therefoi;e,  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
how  far  it  is  wise  for  those  who  look  forward  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  frame  of  the  Irish  Government,  to  run  the 
risk  of  exciting  a  dangerous  antipathy  against  that  frame  of 
Government  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  by  the  present  laws  are  secluded  from  •  •  .  any  -right  to 
vote  even  in  the  election  of  representatives  for  counties.'  The 
newly  acquired  importance  and  independence  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament makes  this  exclusion  especially  galling,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  Ministers  it  is  much  more  dangerous  to 
ihe  Protestant  interest  than  such  ^  a  moderate  and  qualified 
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participation '  in  the  right  of  election  as  would  give  them  » 
stake  in  the  political  prosperity  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time,  while  very  povrerfnlly  nrging  the  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  this  position,  Dundns  does  not  impose  it  on 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  Cron-n  in  Ireland  '  in  the  shspe 
of  a  decision.'  It  is  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  English 
Ministers.  It  is  an  opinion  they  greatly  wish  to  see  adopted 
by  the  Irish  Protestants,  but  if  '  the  sentiments  of  the  leading 
descriptions   of   perac  sh   Parliament  should   be 

decidedly  adverse  tc  t  present,'  he  insiata  only 

that '  at  least  the  doc  e  understood  to  be  finally 

shut  against  the  Ci  er  men's  minds  should  be- 

come reconciled  to  thi  further  privileges,  and  if 

their  conduct  should  ind  for  thinldug  that  sncb 

privileges  may  be  given  v  In  order  to  secure  Ireland 

Bgainst  dangerous  and  desperauo  uummotions,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Catholics  should  be  fully  convinced  tiiat  anyattempts  to 
carry  their  objects  by  force  or  intimidation  will  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  peaceful  and  dutiful  conduct  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  continuous  though  gradual  improvement  of  their 
sitoatioQ. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  the  English  Government  on 
the  qnestion  of  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  CathoUc8.  But 
whatever  resolution  might  be  adopted  on  this  question  at  Dnblin, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  directed  to  inform  the  confidential  seiv 
rants  of  the  Crown  that  it  is  '  the  decided  opinion '  of  the 
English  Government  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have 
a  claim,  which  neither  in  justice  or  policy  can  be  refused,  to 
be  at  least  placed  on  as  &vourabIe  a  footing  as  their  co- 
Teligionists  in  England.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  is  directed  to  review  the  remaining  laws  against  the 
Catholics,  vrith  the  object  of  recommending  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment the  repeal  of  fire  classes.  It  was  to  be  asked  to  repeal  all 
laws  which  imposed  any  special  obstruction  on  the  Catholics  in 
the  exercise  of  any  profession,  trade,  or  mannfactare;  which  re- 
stricted the  intermarriage  of  the  members  of  the  two  creeds ; 
which  interfered  with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Catholic 
father  in  the  mode  or  place  of  education  of  his  children ;  which 
made  a  distinction  between  Protestant  and  papist  in  the  ose  <tf 
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arms,  and  which  prevented  them  firom  serving  either  on  grand 
or  petty  juries,* 

The  official  despatch  was  accompanied  by  a  private  and  very 
significant  letter,  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
alone.  Under  ordinary  circumstances^  wrote  Dundas,  the 
Lrish  Grovemment  and  Protestant  interest  have  a  right  to  look 
for  the  support  and  protection  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  must 
not  push  this  expectation  too  far.  '  The  public  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  should  feel  that  the  object  for  which 
their  aid  is  demanded  is  one  in  which  they  are  interested,  or  in 
which,  at  least,  the  Irish  Government  is  founded  in  justice  and 
policy,  in  resisting  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  If  it  is  a  mere  question  whether  one  description  of 
Irishmen  or  another  are  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  or  pre-eminence,' 
these  conditions  will  not  be  fulfilled,  and  English  opinion  will 
not  justify  the  application  of  English  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Irish  Catholics  in  a  continued  state  of  political 
proscription.  Besides  this,  the  country  may  soon  be  at  war, 
and  if  the  Catholic  grievances  are  then  unredressed,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  extort  by 
force  what  is  denied  as  a  matter  of  grace.  The  example  of  the 
volunteers  is  but  too  plain,  and  Catholics  had  their  part  in  the 
triumph  of  1782.  In  conclusion  Dundas  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  '  that  there  cannot  be  a  permanency  in  the  frame  of 
the  Government  and  Constitution  of  Ireland  unless  the  Protes- 
tants will  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  forego  their  exclusive 
pre-emineuce,  and  gradually  open  their  arms  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  with  every  other 
species  of  Dissenter.' ' 

The  policy  indicated  in  these  despatches  appears  to  me,  in 
its  broad  lines,  both  temperate  and  wise,  but  it  was  received  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  with  absolute  consternation.  The  effect 
of  any  intimation  to  the  principal  servants  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  that  the  English  Government  contemplated  it,  would  in 
his  opinion  be  most  disastrous,  would  probably  prevent  them 
from  making  any  concessions  whatever,  and  would  be  almost 
certain  to  unite  them  against  the  Government  of  Pitt.  After 
some  preliminary  correspondence,  however,  with  the  English 

«  Dundas  to  Westmorland,  Deo.  26, 1791.  *  Ibid. 
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Governmeui,,  he  brought  the  chief  pointa  before  liis  Privy 
Council,  and  on  January  14,  17D2,  be  wrote  to  the  Goveni- 
ment  the  result.  Those  who  were  present  were  Fitzgibbon  the 
Chancellor,  the  Attorney-General,  Bereaford,  the  Arclibishop  of 
Caahcl,  the  Prime  yergeant,  and  Sir  John  Pamell.  Of  theee 
persons  Beresford  and  the  Archbiahop  of  Cashel  appeared  on 
the  whole  averse  to  any  concessions  whatever,  bnt  in  the  end 
there  was  a  general  though  hesitating  and  reluctant  assent  to 
the  wishes  of  the  '  the  three  articles  of  pro- 

fessions,  intermarii.  jn.     On    the   question    of 

juries  a  reaciratioi  reference  to  grand  juries. 

To  admit  Catholics  gave  so  much  conseqneoce 

and  power  would  m  r  to  excite  the  alarm  and 

jealousy  of  the  Prot  nd  although  each  a  cod- 

ceseion  might  be  absui  t  would  be  wiser  to  tak& 

no  steps  till  the  disposiuv.  rish  Parliament  had  been 

carefully  sounded.  The  concessiou  of  an  unliiiiit«d  right  of 
carrj'ing  amis  was  pronounced  to  be  eompfetely  inadmissible. 
Independently  of  all  religions  considerations,  it  was  vitally 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  country  that  the  GoTemment 
should  retain  the  power  of  disarming  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  who  were  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  exceedingly 
tumultuous.  This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  '  their  nomerons 
insurrections  against  tithes,  the  number  of  forcible  possessions, 
the  demolitions  of  fences  which  had  occurred,  their  iireqaent 
attacks  upon  revenue  officers  and  escorts,  and  their  nnmerotu 
rescues  of  seizures  and  prisoners.'  Every  Boman  Catholic  of 
decent  rank  might  obtain  a  licence  to  carry  arms ;  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  never  put  in  force  except  for  the  prevention  of 
mischief,  and  no  man  could  wish  to  put  arms  in  the  bands  <^ 
the  lower  class  in  Ireland,  but  for  the  purpose  of  anarchy  and 
sedition.  The  situation  of  the  English  Catholics  was  quite 
different,  for  they  were  a  very  small  and  highly  respectaUe  body, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 
This  point  was  not  '  even  mentioned  in  the  application  of  the 
Koman  Catholics,  aud  the  concession  would  be  as  much  di»- 
relished  by  the  Catholio  gentlemen  of  property  as  by  the 
Protestants.' 

So  &r,  however,  the  diSerence  between  the  English  and 
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Irish  Goyemments  was  not  veiy  serious.  .Bat  the  question  of 
the  proprieiy  of  conceding  the  snfirage  to  the  Catholics  was  far 
more  grave.  The  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown  not  only 
unanimously  pronounced  this  concession  utterly  ruinous  and 
impracticable,  but  they  expressed  the  grayest  apprehension  and 
discontent  that  such  a  proposal  had  been  so  much  as  considered 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Ministers  should  be  most  carefully  concealed.  The 
English  proposal,  if  made  to  Parliament,  and  by  administration, 
would  occasion  such  a  ferment,  both  in  the  House  and  out  of  the 
House,  as  would  totally  prevent  any  of  the  concessions  wished 
for,  and  *  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  to  what  degree  the  House 
of  Commons  might  be  affected  on  the  subject,  should  they 
imagine  such  a  proposal  (and  so  it  would  be  construed)  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  power,  and  a  sacrifice  of  it  to 
Catholic  claims/ 

It  was  proposed  that  the  suffrage  should  only  be  given  in 
the  counties,  and  that  the  qualification  should  be  higher  for 
Catholics  than  for  Protestants.  Such  '  a  measure  of  relief  was 
in  itself  ridiculous  and  illusory,  and  would  only  be  deemed  the 
prelude  to  further  demands.'  A  full  concession  would  neces- 
sarily follow.  The  proposed  concession  would  give  the  Catholics 
'a  complete  command  in  the  counties,  with  a  few  exceptions 
to  northern  counties,  where  the  Dissenting  interest  prevails, 
and  thus  put  them  in  possession  of  the  pm'e  and  popular 
part  of  the  representation.  By  this  means  they  would  gradu- 
ally gain  an  ascendency,  and  would  soon  be  enabled  to  make 
a  successful  attack  on  the  tithes  and  established  clergy,  so 
odious  to  themselves  and  the  Presbyterians,  if  they  should  not, 
indeed,  be  enabled  to  go  further  as  their  power  gradually  in- 
creased, and  with  it  their  hopes  and  their  ambitions ; '  and  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  '  felt  and  stated  their  apprehension  for 
the  security  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.'  '  I  hope,'  continued  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  ^what  I  have  thus  stated  vrill  induce  his 
Majesty's  servants  in  Oreat  Britain  entirely  to  give  up  aU  ideas 
of  conceding  the  elective  franchise  and  the  unqualified  right  of 
carrying  arms,  and  that  I  shall  receive  official  information  that  I 
may  produce,  for  calming  the  apprehensions  of  persons  attached 
to  English  government  and  to  the  connection  between  the 
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countries,  of  their  rolinquishing  tliese  oligects.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  DO  inducement  of  interest,  no  plan  of  intimidation, 
could  iu  the  present  temper  of  the  parliamentary  mind  produce  a 
repeal  of  the  existing  lawa  on  these  points.  ,  ,  .  There  is  not 
one  of  hia  Majesty's  confidential  servants  here  .  .  .  who  does 
not  consider  these  proposals  as  equally  rainoaa  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  and  to  the  Protestant  interest,  to  the  connection  of 
the  kingdoms  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  large.' 

Dundos  had  especially  insis  it  no  language  should  be 

employed  by  the  Government  it  ng  that  no  future  coucee- 

sions  should  be  granted  to  the  C  s.    It  is  certain,  answered 

Westmorland,  that  if  the  right  c  kge  should  bo  proposed  in 

the  House  of  Commons  from  fa  ttter,  it  would  be  impos- 

sible to  prevent  individuals,  boti  and  out  of  office,  from 

expressing  the  most  decisive  dec  ons,'      '  It  is  a  lit  subject 

for  yiiur  consideration  whether  the  i  ads  of  Government  on^ib 
not  to  have  a  liberty  of  concurring  iu  such  declarations,  if  they 
should  appear  indispensable,  and  that  the  Government  would  be 
otherivise  left  in  a  trifling  minority.'  '  I  should  not  act  fairly,' 
he  added,  '  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  plainly  tell  you  that  the 
first  and  natural  turn  of  every  mind  was  for  resistance  11  limine 
and  in  tolo.  Upon  the  next  attempt  at  concessions  you  may  bo 
assured  a  st-and  will  be  made.  And  if  the  suspicion  shall  be 
confirmed  (a  suspicion  too  much  strengthened  by  your  despatch 
and  the  questionable  language  and  situation  of  Mr,  Richard 
Burke),  that  the  British  Government  means  to  take  up  the 
Catholics,  and  to  play  what  is  called  a  Catholic  game,  and 
should  this  suspicion  be  further  corroborated  by  an  instruction 
in  any  future  session  from  England  to  propose  the  right  of 
suffrage,  a  stand  will  be  made  by  the  Protestants,  without  dis- 
tinction, against  the  Government,  in  their  own  defence.  No 
Administration  will  be  able  to  conduct  his  Majesty's  busi- 
ness without  expressly  stipulating  a  diflTerent  policy,  and  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  those  aristo- 
cratic followings  which  are  at  present  in  hostility  to  it.' ' 

'  Jan.   II,  1792,  Wi^stmorlatid  to  be    eerioosl;    asked    b;    formidalila 

Diindas.     In  a  letter  o(   private  in-  bodies  of  our  Parliament,  If  we  cun- 

Btructions  to  Ilobart,  BiipgcstirR  the  cede  at    your    desire,   will   England 

arguments  to   be  used   in   Ennland,  pledge  herself  to  support   the   I'ro- 

Westmorland  writes,  'It  appears  to  IcstanC    pover?     If  we  can  answer 

me  b;  no  means  impossible  we  Bholt  Yet,  tbcy  wiU  obey :  it  a  negative  or 
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The  violent  and  uncompromising  opposition  that  was  de- 
clared by  the  Irish  Grorernment  to  the  proposed  concession  of 
political  rights  to  the  Catholics,  naturally  alarmed  the  English 
Ministers,  who  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  a  campaign  from 
which  their  servants  in  Ireland  predicted  the  most  dangerous 
results,  and  which  they  represented  as  certain  to  be  abortive. 

Pitt  himself,  just  before  the  despatch  I  have  last  quoted  was 
written,  had  endeavoured  to  calm  the  mind  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and  attenuate  the  effects  of  the  despatches  of  Dundas. 
He  was  not  at  all  surprised,  he  said,  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
should  have  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  friends  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland  to  go  '  further  than  the  line  of  English 
concession,  and  in  truth,'  he  added,  '  I  believe  that  will  keep 
everything  quiet  for  a  time.'  The  Government  had  suggested 
the  idea  of  granting  the  suflBrage,  merely  because  they  were  per- 
suaded '  that  if  the  Protestants  can  in  good  time  be  reconciled 
to  this  idea,  the  adopting  it  may  lead  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  permanent  support  of  the  present  frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  its  being  suggested  now  to  the  principal  friends 
of  Government,  though  it  should  not  be  adopted,  might  bring 
them  gradually  to  consider  it  in  this  light.'  At  the  same  time, 
if  they  are  decidedly  against  the  concession,  the  Ministers  have 
no  wish  to  press  it,  but  they  do  think  it  material  '  that  no  de- 
claration should  be  made  against  its  being  ever  done,  and  that 
the  door  should  not  be  considered  as  shut  against  such  further 
gradual  concession  as  times  and  circumstances,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  public  and  Parliament,  may  hereafter  admit.  This,  ac- 
companied by  a  firm  disposition  to  resist  anything  sought  by 
violence,  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  security  for  leading  the 
Catholics  to  a  peaceable  behaviour,  and  for  preventing  them 
from  joining  either  now,  or  if  any  favourable  occasion  should 
arise,  with  the  violent  and  republican  part  of  the  Dissenters/ 
He  fully  acknowledged  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  to 
support  on  all  ordinary  occasions  the  Irish  Administration,  if 
necessary,  by  force.  All  that  was  meant  by  the  private  letter 
of  Dundas  was  that,  if  the  Catholic  question  ever  produced  a 

eyasive  answer  is  given,  they  wiU  to  weaken  ourselves  by  concession,  if 

say,  Then  let  the  Protestant  interest  she   intends   to    abuidon  ns   after- 

maintain  itself  in  the  way  it  best  wards.*     Westmorland    to    Hoburt, 

can.    England  has  no  right  to  ask  vm  Deo.  19, 1791. 
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serious  conflict '  which  might  require  the  exertion  of  ulmoBt  tho 
whole  force  of  this  country,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  carry 
the  public  here  to  that  point,  for  the  sake  of  the  total  excInsioB 
of  the  Catholics  from  all  participation  of  political  rights ;  that, 
therefore,  the  best  way  of  insuriDg  effectual  support  from  hence 
would  be  to  get,  as  soon  as  possible,  upon  ground  more  con- 
sonant to  what  we  think  would  be  the  public  feeling.'  The 
Ministers  may  be  mistaken,  but  they  thought  it  well  to  suggest 
this  consideration  to  th<  u-!        .tei  ant  and  his  advisers.     It 

is,  however,  mere  specuii  ,  auu  istmorland  need  not  com- 
mnnicate  it  unless  he  tb< 

Pitt,  though  not  r       cially  in  connection  with 

Lord  Westmorland,  was  '  and  transcendently  the 

gnidlng  spirit  of  the  Goi-en  t,  at  it  was  tolerably  certain 
that  his  judgment  would  ultin  prevail,  and  on  January  18, 

1792,  Westmorland  wrote  him  a  -long  and  extremely  frank  and 
confidential  letter,  reviewing  the  whole  Catholic  qoestion  in 
its  relation  to  the  general  government  of  Ireland.  He  began 
by  deploring  the  very  serious  alarm  which  the  Government 
despatch,  combined  with  some  other  circumstances,  had  raised. 
'  I  cannot,'  he  adds, '  exactly  satisfy  my  mind  upon  what  point 
yon  look  in  these  speculations ;  whether  yon  imagine  the  altera 
tion  pressed  by  an  immediate  and  inevitable  necessity,  whether 
as  a  mode  of  conciliation  to  prevent  present  or  approaching 
tumult,  or  whether  by  past  observation,  the  power  by  which 
England  has  governed  Ireland  having  been  found  defective,  yon 
mean  to  introduce  a  new  alliance  as  an  engine  of  management.' 
On  the  first  point  he  merely  observes  that  '  neither  the  fran- 
chise nor  the  abolition  of  distinctions  is  expected  by  the  Catho- 
lics, or  pressed  by  immediate  necessity,'  though  he  cannot  answer 
for  what  may  be  the  effects  produced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  English  Ministers,  and  by  the  suspicioiis 
Bitnation  and  language  of  Mr.  Richard  Burke.  '  That  the  con- 
cessions would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  future  tumult  is 
against  the  sentiments  of  every  friend  of  Government.'  It  is, 
indeed,  the  general  belief  that  their  'increasing  power,  with 
their  disproportion  of  numbers,  must  eventually,  either  by  in- 
fluence or  more  probably  by  force,  give  the  Catholics  the  upper 
>  Jan.  6, 1792,  Pitt  to  Weatmotland. 
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hand,  overturn  the  Church  Establishment  first,  next  proceed  to 
the  possession  of  the  State,  and  the  property'  which  had  been 
obtained  through  conquest.  '  You  will  observe,'  he  continues, 
^  I  have  written  as  if  it  were  possible  to  cany  these  concessions, 
but  I  am  convinced  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  cany  in  the 
English  Parliament  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery^  a  reform  of 
representation,  or  an  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  to  carry  the  Irish  Parliament  a  step  towards 
the  firanchise.  The  power  of  Government  against  a  sentiment 
prevailing  without  exception  is  of  no  avail.  Every  man  who 
has  regard  either  to  his  honour  or  his  interest,  would  sacrifice 
his  office  to  his  parliamentary  or  political  situation,  nor,  indeed, 
would  the  office  be  risked,  as  no  successor  could  be  found  in 
such  circumstances.'  Signs  of  the  growing  excitement  were 
plainly  visible.  Members  of  Parliament  were  constantly  ac- 
costed with  the  phrase,  '  I  hope  you  are  a  true  Protestant  and 
will  resist,'  and '  The  lower  Catholics  already  talk  of  their  ancient 
&mily  estates.' 

The  last  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Catholics,  Westmorland  examines  at  greater  length,  and  his 
words  are  deserving  of  a  full  quotation.  ^  That  the  Lish  frame 
of  Grovemment,'  he  wrote,  ^  like  every  human  institution,  has 
faults  is  true,  but  conceiving  the  object  of  you  and  I  to  be,  and 
which  it  is  only  our  duty  to  look  to  [«tc],  how  England  can 
govern  Lreland,  that  is  how  England  can  govern  a  country  con- 
taining one-half  as  many  inhabitants  as  herself,  and  in  many 
respects  more  advantageously  situated,  I  hold  the  task  not  to 
be  easy,  but  that  the  present  firame  of  Lrish  Grovemment  (which 
every  man  here  believes  shook  by  these  speculations)  is  par- 
ticularly well  calculated  for  our  purpose.  That  firame  is  a 
Protestant  garrison  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke),  in  possession, 
of  the  land,  magistracy,  and  power  of  the  country ;  holding  that 
property  under  the  tenure  of  British  power  and  supremacy,  and 
ready  at  every  instant  to  crush  the  rising  of  the  conquered.  If 
under  various  circumstances  their  generals  should  go  a  little 
refiractory,  do  you  lessen  your  difficulties  or  facilitate  the  means 
of  governing,  by  dissolving  their  authority  and  trusting  to  your 
popularity  and  good  opinion  with  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
conquered?     Allegory  apart,  do  you  conceive  England  can 
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govpm  Ireland  by  the  popularity  of  the  Gopemment?  ,  .  . 
Is  not  the  very  esaence  of  your  Imperial  policy  to  prevent  the 
intere-Bt  of  Ireland  clashing  and  interfering  with  the  interest  of 
England  ?  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  in  England  to  persuade 
the  popular  mind  that  the  Govemniont  ia  acting  for  the  public 
interest ;  how  can  you  expect  to  succeed  in  Ireiand,  where  prac- 
tice and  appearance  must  at  all  times  be  so  plainly  agaia^rt 
you  ?  .  .  ,  Don't  tell  me  that  the  external  power  of  England 
could  keep  her  in  sul  ,  or  that  her  interest  would  keep 

her  in  the  same  link  i  s  Much  weaker  States  than  In^land 

exist  in  the  neighbo  o     hty  kingdoms,  and  States 

very  alien  are  actuab  lews  than  their  real  interest. 

Reflect  what  Ireland  in  opposition  to  England,  and 

you  will  see  the  nece&j  oe  v  ry  strong  interior  power  or 

management  that  will  rei  r  ix  nu  subservient  to  tho  general 
orders  of  the  Empire.  You  know  the  advantages  yon  reap  from 
Ireland;  from  what  I  have  stated  they  may  be  more  negative 
than  positive.  In  return  does  she  cost  you  one  farthing  (except 
the  linen  monopoly)  ?  Do  yon  emplc^  a  soldier  on  her  account 
she  does  not  pay,  or  a  single  ship  more  for  the  protection  of  Uie 
British  commerce  than  if  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  If 
she  was  there  it  might  be  one  thing,  but  while  she  exists  you 
must  rule  her.  Connt  what  she  would  be  in  opposition.  Have 
you  not  crushed  her  in  every  point  that  would  interfere  with 
British  interest  or  monopoly  by  means  of  her  Parliament  for 
Uie  last  century,  till  lately  ?  If,  as  her  Government  became 
more  open  and  more  attentive  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation, 
the  difficulty  of  management  has  increased,  is  that  a  reason  for 
opening  the  Government  and  making  the  Parliament  more  sub- 
servient to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large  ?  .  .  ,  Don't  fancy 
from  what  I  have  said  that  I  am  averse  to  cultivating  the 
Catholics,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  a  politician  ^ould 
throw  away  the  absolute  rule,  guidance,  and  government  of  an 
important  country  to  a  sect  without  head  or  guidance.  ...  I  am 
most  decidedly  of  opinion  for  cultivating  the  Catholics.  I  would 
wish  them  to  look  to  Grovemment  for  further  indulgence  (indeed 
they  can  look  nowhere  else).  I  would  give  them  every  indulgence 
that  is  possible  to  be  carried  for  them  that  would  not  revolt  the 
Protestant  mind,  give  ofienco  to  the  Parliament,  and  shake  ths 
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Establishment  in  the  opinion  of  the  King's  servants  here.  If 
they  differed,  we  might  interfere,  but  their  universal  sentiment 
ought  not  and  cannot  be  disregarded ;  •  .  .  the  risk  ought  not 
to  be  run,  in  courting  them,  of  oversetting  the  attachment  of 
the  Protestant  power  by  which  England  ev^r  has,  and  whilst 
that  power  is  prevalent  always  may  govern  Ireland.  Do  you 
mean  by  the  fermentation  to  force  the  Protestants  to  a  union  ? 
To  that  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  The  Catholics  may 
at  times  be  useful  to  frighten  the  aristocracy,  but  in  my  honest 
opinion  they  are  an  engine  too  dangerous  for  speculation.  .  .  . 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  should  add,  that  the  attempt  of  the 
franchise  and  the  abolition  of  distinctions  is  impracticable,  and 
ruinous  in  the  attempt.  The  Protestant  mind  is  so  united  for 
resistance  that  I  see  no  danger  but  fix)m  the  opinions  of  the 
British  Cabinet.'  ^ 

The  arguments  of  Westmorland  were  very  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  his  Chief  Secretary.  Richard  Burke,  he  said,  by 
persuading  the  Catholics  that  the  English  Grovemment  was  no 
longer  prepared  to  uphold  Protestant  ascendency,  had  proved 
himself  the  most  dangerous  incendiary  the  Irish  Administra- 
tion had  ever  contended  with.  Several  leading  Catholics  had 
already  said,  how  can  we  be  expected  to  desist  from  pressing 
for  the  suffitige  when  ^  it  is  thrown  at  our  heads  by  the  Ministers 
of  England ? '  'Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,'  continued  Hobart, 
'  that  you  are  on  the  eve  of  being  driven  to  declare  for  the 
Protestants  or  Catholics.  ...  If  you  suppose  that  the  Protes- 
tants will  yield  without  a  struggle,  you  may  be  assured  that  you 
are  misinformed.  If  you  think  that  Mr.  Burke  s  Catholic  party 
will  desist  so  long  as  he  can  persuade  them  to  believe  that 
they  are  abetted  by  England,  you  will  find  yourself  greatly 
deceived.  .  .  .  The  connection  between  England  and  Ireland 
rests  absolutely  upon  the  Protestant  ascendency.  Abolish  dis- 
tinctions and  you  create  a  Catholic  superiority.  K  you  are  to 
maintain  a  Protestant  ascendency  it  must  be  by  substituting 
influence  for  numbers.  The  weight  of  England  in  the  Protes- 
tant scale  will  at  all  times  turn  the  balance,  but  if  ever  the 
Catholics  are  persuaded  that  the  Protestants  are  not  certain  of 
English  support,  they  will  instantly  think  it  worth  their  while 

*  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Jan.  18»  1792. 
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to  hazard  ft  conflict.  It  maj  be  sud,  what  is  it  to  England 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants  have  the  pre-eminence  in 
Ireland  ?  I  answer,  it  is  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  conneo 
tion  between  the  two  countries — ^for  on  that  it  depends.  Whilst 
yon  maintain  the  Protestant  ascendency  the  ruling  powers  in 
Ireland  look  to  England  as  the  fonndation  of  their  authoritj 
and  influence.  The  Execntive  Government  of  both  conntries 
moat  ever  (as  it  always  has  been)  be  under  the  same  control. 


A  Catholic  Government  ct 
England,  and   must  in 
Executive  which  would 
tweon  the  countries.  . 
absolute  necessity  of  m 
from  the  suBrage  is  so 
that  it  will  not  be   eonceaeu, 
country  quiet  till  some  strong 


n  itself  without  the  aid  of 

Droauce   a  separation   of  the 

llowed  by  a  separation  b&> 

i  that  a  conviction  of  the 

1  be  principle  of  exclusion 

m    the    minds  of  people  here 

d   you  will  never  have  this 

I  decided  language  ia  held  by 


the  British  Government  upon  that  point.' ' 

'  Nothing,'  wrote  the  Under  Secretary  Cooke  a  few  days  later, 
'ought  to  be  dime  for  the  Catholics  this  session  at  all,'  and  he 
described  the  existing  situation  as  'the  British  Ministiy  and 
Grattan  coinciding  in  the  same  measures  with  different  Tiewa, 
the  one  to  stiengthen,  the  other  to  abolish,  En^sh  infloenoe; 
the  Irish  Ministry  in  opposition  to  the  English  in  principle,  and 
with  them  in  acquiescence ;  the  supporters  d"  Gorerament  see- 
ing ruin  to  themselves  in  standing  by  Administration.'  * 

Hobart  went  orer  to  England  to  enforce  the  views  of  the 


■  Hobut  toDanda*.  Jau.l7,  1792. 

•  Cooke  to  B&mard,  Jan.  31,  1792. 
I  may  Add  a  few  «eDt«nces  from  tbe 
ooDBilentUI  letter  which  Weatmor- 
laud  wrote  to  Hobut,  when  the  latter 
wsa  in  Bnglaod  foi  the  pnrpoM  of 
enfondug  the  views  of  the  Irish 
Oovenunent.  ■  What  haa  ao  much 
discredited  the  Irish  Farliameiit  in 
Bnglaod  T  Examine  the  history :  have 
tiiey  not  without  exception  been  tbe 
moat  convenient  eneines  of  British 
mjuiftgemeiit  since  toe  dajs  of  King 
William  r  .  .  .  Tbe  object  of  England 
most  be  to  govern  Ireland.  t>he  has 
in  tbe  preaent  Conatitation  a  Parlia- 
ment formed  of  SBcb  mateiials  that 
■be  always  baa,  and  probably  always 
will  be  able  to  muuga  it,  and  aha 


has  a  sect,  deficient  in  munbera  bat 
poasewing  the  property,  magiatney, 
and  iaSaenoe  in  tbe  oonntiy,  pledged 
to  maintaiD  that  eatabUahment.  Can 
it  be  for  her  advantage  to  alter  the 
system  of  Qovemment  by  bringing 
forward  the  CathoUca,  to  throw  the 
weight  into  tba  scale  of  tha  pet^ile 
and  render  the  Parliament  Dmnanaga- 
able !  ...  No  nrgninent  ahoald  be 
left  to  impresB  Pitt  with  the  impoa- 
Bibility  of  depending  on  the  Catbolid 
as  a  body  that  conld  be  managed  tat 
alength  of  time,  and  therefore,  thon^ 
every  method  should  be  oaed  to 
attach  them,  yet  we  oogbt  not  to 
risk  the  deciaive  management  st  pre- 
sent poescaaed  by  Bngland.'  West- 
morland to  Bohart,  Deo.  17, 17S1. 
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Irish  Administration,  and,  together  with  Sir  John  Pamell,  the 
Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Pitt  and  Dnndas,  which  he  described  in  a  letter  to  Westmor- 
land.    Dnndas  reiterated  the  argument  of  his  private  despatch, 
that  if  a  civil  war  broke  out,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
English  Parliament  would  vote  a  large  sum  of  money  to  fight  a 
merely  Protestant  battle.     He  acknowledged  that  the  easiest 
way  for  England  to  govern  Ireland  was  through  the  Protestants, 
but  he  thought  it  difficult  to  predict  how  long  that  system 
could  possibly  last.    Pamell,  who,  in  addition  to  his  high  official 
position,  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  prominent  Irish  land- 
owner, assured  the  English  statesman  that '  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Catholics ;  that  they  had  always  receded  when 
met ;  that  he  believed  the  bulk  of  them  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  dissatisfaction  if  the  subject  had  not 
been  written  upon,  and  such  infinite  pains  taken  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  people.'    For  his  own  part  he  was  so  little  afiraid, 
that  he  gladly  laid  out  all  his  money  on  his  Irish-  property, 
and  he  believed  that  nothing  made  the  Catholics  at  this  time 
formidable,  except  the  idea  that  they  were  fitvoured  in  England. 
Pitt  doubtfully  said  that   '  they  must  look  to  a  permanent 
system,'  and  he  desired  personal  communication  with  some  of 
the  leading  Irishmen  to  consider  how  &x  the  present  system 
could  be  maintained.     The  extremely  anti-Catholic  spirit  which 
was  raging  oa  the  Continent  had  greatly  impressed  him,  and 
had  led  him,  as  it  led  Burke,  into  speculations  which  were  curi- 
ously characteristic  of  the  time,  and  signally  falsified  by  the 
event.     ^Dundas  and   Pitt,'  writes  Hobart,  'both   seemed  to 
assent  to  an  idea  which  I  threw  out,  of  the  probability  of  the 
present  system  in  Ireland  continuing  as  long  as  the  system 
of  Popery,  which  every  hour  was  losing  ground,  and  which 
once  annihilated,  put  an  end  to  the  question.'     '  I  trust  I  may 
add,'  Hobart  says  in  concluding  the  relation,  ^that  all  idea 
of  a  Catholic  game  (if  such  ever  was  entertained)  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  British  Government  will  decidedly  support  the 
Protestant  ascendency;   which  opinion   seemed  to  have  been 
Pitt's  from  the  beginning,  and  Dundas's  ultimately.'  * 

The  Irish  Government  in  this  conflict  vrith  the  English 
^  Hobart  to  Westmorland,  Jan.  25, 1793. 
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Ministers  was  almost  completely  snccessful.  The  proposal  to 
extend  the  franchise,  and  the  proposal  to  extend  the  use  cf 
arms  to  the  CathoUca,  were  both  abandoned,  and  in  spite  of  s 
Btrong  remonati-ance  from  Dundas,'  it  was  determined  not  to 
mention  tho  Catholics  in  tho  epcecli  from  the  throne.  '  Not 
only  incumbers  of  Parliament,'  wrote  Westmorland,  '  but  almost 
every  Protestant  in  the  kingdom  was  nndor  such  alarm  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  foresee  what  effect  a  recommendation  of 
concessions  to  the  ho  throne  might  produce.' 

A  report  was  prevoi"'  credited,  that  Mr.  Richard 

Burke,  who  had  he  inications  with  the  English 

Ministers  aa  the  a  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 

'  received    assurancist  itish    Government  of  their 


favourable   disposition  ly  degrees  all   distinctions 

between  papist  and  Fro  1  that  he  had  assured  tha 

Roman  Catholic  Commitiee  i  uld  not  fail  to  obtain  tho 

right  of  suffmge  if  they  woula  ue  firm.'  To  mention  the  sub- 
ject in  the  speech  from  the  throne  would,  the  Lord-Lientenant 
declared,  deprive  the  Government  of  some  of  its  most  devoted 
adherents,  'who  had  never  swerved  from  supporting  the 
English  connection  and  Government,  but  who  thought  that 
danger  to  that  very  connection  and  Government  attended 
even  the  smallest  concesdon  nnder  t^e  pr^ent  circnm- 
stances.' 

The  alarm,  be  says,  was  of  the  strongest  kind.  A  great 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Government  was  only  calmed 
when  the  Chancellor  acquainted  them  that  the  Government  were 
determined  to  resist  the  demand  for  arms  and  franchise.  An 
address  in  favour  of  Protestant  ascendency  was  voted  by  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  was  likely  to  be  re-echoed  by  every 
corporate  town  in  the  kingdom.  'The  general  language  is 
still  for  resistance  in  limine  and  in  toto,  except  among  the 
friends  of  Administration,  who  have  sacrificed  their  private 
judgments  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government.  ...  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  if  they  believed  there  was  an  intention  of 
going  further,  all  their  disposition  to  concession  would  be  en- 
tirely at  an  end.'  It  was  quite  necessary,  Westmorland  urged, '  to 
calm  the  minds  of  Protestant  gentlemen  by  official  assonncea 
<  Dnndw  to  Weatmotlaod,  Jan.  16, 1783. 
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from  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  Oreat  Britain  that  they  have 
no  intention  at  all,  of  pressing  fnture  concessions/  and  also 
by  an  official  contradiction  of  the  language  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Mr.  Burke.  If  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied  on  these 
points,  ^  it  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent  declarations  against 
future  concessions,  or,  as  you  term  it,  to  shut  tlie  door  against 
the  Catholics.'  This  policy  Westmorland  considered  not  only 
necessary  but  safe,  and  he  had  no  belief  in  an  alliance  of  the 
Catholics  with  the  Dissenters.  The  great  body  of  the  Dissenters 
appeared  to  him  hostile  to  the  Catholic  yiews»  The  principal 
Catholic  landowners  were  separated  firom  the  Committee  in 
Dublin,  and  only  a  decisive  declaration  of  the  Ministers  against 
future  concessions  was  needed  to  restore  the  confidence  which 
had  been  lost.^ 

The  English  Gk)vemment  yielded  with  little  modification  to 
the  desires  of  their  representatives  in  Ireland.  Pitt  wrote  to 
Westmorland  with  an  evident  wish  to  allay  the  storm,  though 
conveying  no  less  evidently  that  if  the  Irish  politicians  would 
accept  a  more  liberal  policy  they  would  be  fully  supported  by 
England.  He  was  peifectly  satisfied,  he  said,  with  the  points  of 
relief  to  the  Catholics,  to  which  the  friends  of  the  Grovemment  in 
Ireland  seiemed  disposed  to  agree ;  but  he  regrets  to  gather  from 
the  despatches  of  Westmorland,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that  there  is  an  impression  in  Ireland  that  the  English  Minis- 
ters are  influenced  by  some  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  or  by  suggestions  of  Edmund 
Burke,  arising  from  his  supposed  partiality  to  the  Catholic 
persuasion.  These  suspicions  are  totaUy  unfounded.  No  desire 
of  subverting  the  Protestant  interest  ever  entered  into  their 
minds,  and  they  had  never  had  '  a  syllable  of  communication ' 
with  the  elder  Burke  on  the  subject.  'The  idea  of  our  wishing 
to  play  what  you  call  a  Catholic  game  is  really  extravagant. 
We  have  thought  only  of  what  was  the  most  likely  plan  to 

*  Westmorland  to  Dnndas,  Jan.  21,  'Though  the  Parliament  and  pablio 
1792.  Three  days  later  Westmorland  may  be  reconciled  to  our  Bill,  the  de- 
wrote  :  '  The  Protestant  flame  in  this  termination  not  to  gnat  anything 
otnmiTj  grows  hotter  and  hotter,  and  further,  and  to  publi^  a  declaration 
our  difficulties  increase.  I  am  very  at  no  time  to  grant  the  franchise,  is 
much  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  so  violent  and  so  absurd,  that  I  fear 
carry  the  smallest  concession.'  (To  it  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent  a 
Dundas,  Jan.  24.)  On  Feb.  12  he  declaration  of  this  nature  in  some 
wrote  to  the    same  oorrespondent:  shape  or  other.' 
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preserve  the  Becority  and  trauquillity  of  a  Britisb  and  Protestant 
interest,  .  .  .  Oar  cominunications  with  Mr.  B.  Burke  you  mast 
know  from  Hobart.  .  .  .  Hia  intemperance  is,  I  am  afraid,  likely 
enough  to  do  harm  to  anj'  cause.  In  the  present  situatioa  I 
am  so  far  from  wishing  yon  to  go  further  than  you  propose^ 
thnt  I  really  think  it  wonld  be  unwise  to  attempt  it.  .  ,  .  itf 
opinion  wUl  never  be  for  bringing  forward  any  conceasion,  be- 
yond what  the  public  mind  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  tiie 
supporters  of  British  Govemmi  its  present  establishment 

are  reconciled  to.     I  may  have  i  opinion  as  to  expediency, 

but  I  am  inclined  myself  to  folli  rs,  not  to  attempt  to  force 

it.'     On  one  point,  however,  P;  i  firm  against  the  wishes 

of  the  Irish  Government.     '  A  ge,  however,  gainst  any- 

thing more  in  future,  seems  to  ui  s  in  every  view  useless  and 

dangerous  ;  and  it  is  what  on  aucl  3stion  no  pradent  Govern- 

ment can  concur  in.  I  say  not!  n  the  idea  of  resisting  all 
couct-sfiion,  because  I  am  in  hopes  e  is  no  danger  of  that  line 
being  taken.  If  it  were,  I  should  really  think  it  the  most/a/«i 
measure  that  could  be  contrived,  for  ike  destruction  uUimafely  of 
every  object  ue  wish  to  jrreserve.' ^ 

Dundas,  whose  letters  appear  to  me  to  show  a  stronger  and 
more  earnest  interest  in  Irish  alfairs  than  those  of  Pitt,  wrote 
in  the  same  sense.  'He  regretted,'  he  said,  'the  agitations 
which  had  been  produced  in  Ireland ; '  but  added,  '  As  British 
Ministers  we  could  not  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  ought  to  give  less  under  the  present  circum- 
stancoa  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  than  the  British  Parliament 
had  given  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  not  considering  these 
concessions  as  involving  in  them  anything  that  oould  be 
dangerous  to  Ireland ; '  but  the  English  Jlinisters  had  no  wish 
to  recommend  any  concessions,  if  all  the  King's  servants  in 
Ireland  object  to  them.  '  We  have  recommended  them  because 
it  is  in  our  opinion  impolitic  to  deny  them,  but  beyond  the 
wishing  success  to  an  opinion  which  we  entertain,  wo  con  have 
no  other  bias,  and  certainly  can  have  no  interest  separate  from 
that  of  Ireland.'  Ho  insists  only  that  the  Irish  Government 
must  not  'tie  up  its  future  conduct'  by  declarations  on  the 
Catholic  question.  As  far  as  the  franchise  was  concerned, 
■  Fitt  to  Weslmorlaaa,  Jan.  2»,  17!)2. 
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English  Ministers  had  never  done  more  than  suggest  to  the 
Irish  Protestants  the  propriety  of  considering  it.  '  There  is  not 
a  wish  expressed  on  our  part,  that  they  should  go  one  step  be- 
yond the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment/  In  a  second  letter, 
written  on  the  same  day,  and  intended  for  ike  eye  of  West- 
morland alone,  he  added :  ^  The  Ministers  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  spirit  and  temper  which  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  deliberations  of  your  friends  in  Ireland  on  this 
business.  If  they  had  stated  any  disposition,  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  that  we  should  not  communicate  with  them  upon  it,  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  entertained  a  wish  to  do  so,  but  should 
have  been  extremely  well  pleased  to  leave  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  it  to  themselves.  But  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  they  have,  in  various  ways,  conveyed  to 
us  an  apprehension  of  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters which  they  considered,  and  justly  considered,  as  &tal  to 
the  present  frame  of  Irish  Government.  Under  these  circum- 
stances our  opinions  were  expected.  We  accordingly  gave  that 
opinion,  but  without  any  disposition  to  press  the  adoption.  .  •  . 
It  is  impossible  to  fathom  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity 
what  motive  or  interest  we  could  have,  either  to  entertain  or 
give  an  opinion,  except  what  was  dictated  by  an  anidous  con- 
cern for  the  security  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  and  whether 
our  opinions  are  right  or  wrong,  time  only  can  determine.*  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  correspondence  from  which  I  have  so 
largely  quoted,  the  reader  will,  I  think,  be  struck  with  the 
eminently  moderate  and  liberal  views  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, nor  can  that  Government,  in  my  opinion,  be  justly  blamed 
for  abandoning  its  first  scheme  of  extending  in  1792  the  suf- 
fri^  to  Catholics.  Personally,  Pitt  knew  very  little  about 
Ireland,  and  Ministers  are  always  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on 
their  confidential  servants  for  their  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
If  it  was  impossible  at  this  time  to  carry  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  Catholics,  or  if  it  could  only  have  been  carried 
at  the  expense  of  a  great  social  and  political  convulsion,  and  a 
serious  alienation  of  the  Protestants,  the  Ministers  were  quite 
right  in  abandoning  it.  It  was,  however,  always  maintained  by 
Grattan,  Burke,  and  the  other  leading  advocates  of  the  Catholics, 

>  Dandas  to  Westmorland,  Jan.  29, 1792. 
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that  th  iresentations  of  Irish  Protestant  opinion  sent  over  to 
England  were  either  absolutely  false,  or  at  least  enormonsly 
overstated.  The  Chancellor  and  a  small  group  of  great  noble- 
men and  prelates,  who  formed  the  chief  advisers  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  were  violently  hostile  to  Catholic  enfranchisement ; 
they  saw  in  it  the  eubversion  of  their  own  ascendency,  and  they 
had  therefore  the  strongest  motives  to  exaggerate  its  difficnltiee. 
'  We  hear  from  all  hands,'  wrote  Burke  in  January  1792,  '  that 
the  Castle  has  omitted  lak  that  line  of  policy,  which 

Government  has  pursi        a.  inity  offered,  from  the  begin- 

ning of  the  present  t  i  mean,  of  wearing  out  the 

vestiges  of  conquest,  nn"  I  descriptions  of  people  on 

the  bottom  of  onr  onstitutional  system.     Bat 

by  what  I  learn,  the  .  ther  system,  and  conaiden 

the  outlawry  (or  what,  at  ok  on  as  such)  of  tihe  great 

mass  of  the  people,  as  an  ur  moie  maxim  in  the  Government 
of  Ireland.''  His  son  declared  that  the  violent  party  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  consisted  of  not  more  than  100  men,  and 
that  most  of  these  were  in  office.* 

The  chief  members  of  the  Irish  Government  made  it  their 
(leliberate  object  to  revive  the  religions  animosities  which  had  bo 
greatly  sabEdded,  to  raise  the  standard  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
and  to  organise  through  the  country  an  opposition  to  conceaaion. 
Bow  little  religions  bigotry  there  had  of  late  been  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  Protestants  was  clearly  shown  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  Relief  Acts  of  1778  and  1782  were  carried;  by 
the  resolntions  in  favour  (^  the  Catholics  passed  by  the  volun- 
teers, who  more  than  any  other  body  represented  the  oninflaenced 
Bentiments  of  the  Protestants  of  belaud ;  by  the  recent  attitude  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  especially  of  Belfast,  which  was  the  centre 
of  the  most  decided  Protestantism.  That  these  sentimentB,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Castle,  were  not  yet  very  materially 
changed  appears  to  me  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 

*  Borke'i  CorrfpotulenM,  iii  STB.  created  hj  the  Mih  Ooveniment  .  .  . 

*  Ibid.  463. 'Whatevetdifflcolties,'  bj  becoming,  aa  it  were,  the  champioiu 
Bichard  Buike  added, 'there  maybe  of  a  Piotegtent  Intereat,  and  bjeoter- 
Incan7ingameB£nreDf  eSeotoalrelief  lag  into  and  inSaming  the  paaaioD* 
for  the  Catholics  □□  account  of  the  and  prejudices  of  that  partj.  Thia  ia 
nipposedieluctanceoftbe  Protestants  the  real  canae  of  the  oppoaltioa  Iho 
(which,  howerer,  ia  infioitel;  exag--  Catbolica  bare  had  to  encoonter.' 
gerated),  those  diffleultjea   were,  in  Burko'a  (brrttponJenet,  Hi.  4GS. 

a  great  roeMore,  If  not  altogether. 
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concession  of  Catholic  franchise,  which  was  pronounced  utterly 
impossible  in  1792,  was  carried  without  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
1793,  and  by  the  fact  that  nothing  but  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  prevented  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1795.  There  were,  no  doubt,  some  independent 
opponents  of  great  weight.  The  Speaker  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  so  was  Sir  Edward  Newen- 
ham,  who  had  been  prominent  among  the  followers  of  Flood ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  Opposition  consisted  mainly  of  place- 
men under  the  leadership  of  Fitzgibbon.^ 

Fitzgibbon  was  the  first  Irishman  to  whom  Westmorland 
hinted  the  intentions  of  the  Govemment,  and  he  found  him 
opposed  to  all  further  concessions  to  Catholics.  The  chief 
borough  owners  connected  with  Government  agreed  with  him, 
and  although  they  could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  Belief 
Bill  in  1792,  they  succeeded  in  greatly  limiting  its  provisions, 
and  in  depriving  it  of  the  grace  and  authority  of  a  Government 
measure.  It  was  seconded,  indeed,  by  Hobart,  but  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  a  private  member,  though  a 
steady  supporter  of  the  Grovemment,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
steadiest  friends  of  the  Catholics.  It  enabled  the  Catholics  to 
be  attorneys,  solicitors,  notaries,  and  attorney's  clerks,  and  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  though  they  could  not  rise  to  the  position 
of  Eang's  counsel  or  judge.  It  repealed  the  laws  prohibiting 
barristers  from  marrying  Catholics,  and  solicitors  from  educating 
their  children  as  Catholics ;  the  laws  of  William  and  Anne 
directed  against  the  intermarriage  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ; 
the  obsolete  Act  against  foreign  education;  and  the  equally 
obsolete  clause  of  the  Act  of  1782,  which  made  the  licence 
of  the  ordinary  necessary  for  Catholic  schools ;  and  finally  it 
removed  all  restrictions  on  the  number  of  apprentices  permitted 
to  Catholic  trade. 

The  concessions  fell  far  short  of  the  Catholic  expectations, 
but  the  ascendency  spirit  which  had  been  evoked,  stimulated, 
and  supported  by  the  Administration^  now  ran  very  high.*    A 

*  '  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  Westmorland   to   Dnndas  (private), 

an  instance  in  any  country,  of  such  a  Feb.  13, 1792. 

sacrifice  of  private  judgment  to  the  *  Grattan,  in  1793,  reviewing  this 

wishes  of  his  Majesty,  as  by  the  Irish  period,  said :  *  The  m(MC  unfortunate 

Ministers  in  the  present  concession.*  error  of  our  Ministry  was  their  inter- 
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petition  of  the  CatboHcs  asking  for  '  some  share  of  the  elective 
franchise,'  and  a  petition  of  the  Protestant  UnitM  Iriehmen  of 
Belfast  asking  for  tlie  repeal  of  all  the  anti-Catholic  laws,  were 
received  at  first  by  the  House  of  CommonB,  but  after  they  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  they  were  rejected  by  large  majorities. 
The  proceeding  was  exceedingly  unusual  and  offensive,  and  it 
did  much  to  cement  the  nttion  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
refonners  of  the  North. 


The  Catholic  Comm; 
publishing  a  decluratioi 
been  publiehed  in  Engla4 
tenets  ascribed  to  them, 
nniveraities ;  '  and  they 
markable  address  to  the 
application  for  relief  extend* 


ired  to  allay  the  ferment  by 
lar  to  that  which  had  lately 
lOme  of  the  more  obnoxiooa 
ited  by  opinions  of  forelga 
3d  in  February  1792  a  re- 
lenying  formally  that  their 
imited  and  total  emajicipa- 


tion,'  and  that  their  applications  bad  ever  been  made  in  a  toneof 
menace.  They  asked  only,  they  said,  for  adoaission  to  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  the  law ;  for  capacity  to  serve  as  coont; 
magistrates ;  for  a  right  to  be  summoned  and  to  serve  on  grand 
and  petty  juries,  and  for  a  very  small  share  of  the  county  fran- 
chise. They  desired  that  a  Catholic  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  a  Protestant  county  member,  but  only  if  in  addition  to  the 
forty-shilling  freehold,  which  was  &&  qualification  of  the  Pro- 
testant voter,  he  rented  or  cultivated  a  iorm  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  or  possessed  a  freehold  of  that  value.* 
Under  these  conditions  the  Catholic  voters  would  be  a  small 
minority  in  the  counties,  while  they  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  boroughs.  The  demand  for  a  limited  county  franchise 
was  not  a  mere  question  of  power  or  politics.  The  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Catholic  farmers,  it  was  said,  was  a  most  serious 
practical  grievance,  for  in  the  keen  competition  for  political 
power  which  had  arisen  since  the  Octennial  Bill,  and  still  more 


ference  with  grsnd  jnrieB  agaiost  Che 
Cstholica.  .  .  .  The;  took  the  lead  in 
fomeDting&religioiu  wot;  they begsn 
it ;  thej  acted  in  the  mongrel  capa- 
city of  coantry  gentlemen  and  Minis- 
ters. They  acted  agalngt  the  Catho- 
lics OS  ixiitDti7  gentlemen,  and  en- 
comaeed  the  Pioteitanta  as  MiDisterg. 
Tliej  had,  I  nndentand,  Informed  ths 
British  Uinisti]-  that  the  Inflnence  of 


the  Crown  coold  cot  Indoce  a  n 
jority  to  vot«  againrt 
pret«nsioa8,  and  then  they  themaelvM 
took  a  leading  part  to  make  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  country,  which  they  com- 
plained of  in  their  despatches.'  irui 
Piirl.  Dtb.  liil.  10. 

■  See  vol.  V.  186,  186;   Plovden, 
it  (appendix)  179-181. 

>  See  Giattan'a  Life,  I«.  64, 66. 
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since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  landlords  in  letting  their 
&rm8  constantly  gave  a  preference  to  tenants  who  could  support 
their  interest  at  the  hustings.  Catholic  leaseholders  at  the  ter^ 
mination  of  their  leases  were  continually  ejected  in  order  to  make 
room  for  voters,  or  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  renewal 
of  their  leases  on  exorbitant  terms.^ 

The  Committee  strongly  protested  against  the  notion  that 
the  property,  respectability,  and  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  were 
on  the  side  of  Lord  Kenmare  and  the  seceders.  All  the  great 
mercantile  fortunes  were  with  the  Committee,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  results  of  the  penal  laws  that  the  wealth  of  the  Catholics 
was  mainly  mercantile.  The  property,  they  said,  of  those  who 
signed  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  certainly  amounted  to 
ten  millions,  and  was  probably  more  near  to  twenty  millions. 
Even  in  landed  property  the  party  of  the  Committee  claimed  to 
possess  the  larger  aggregate,  though  the  aristocracy  and  the 
largest  single  estates  were  on  the  side  of  the  seceders.  They 
at  the  same  time  asserted  their  loyalty  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  they  denied  that  any  principle  of  sedition  lurked  among 
the  Catholics  in  any  comer  of  Ireland. 

They  took  another  step  which  marks  the  rapid  growth  of 
independence  in  the  Catholic  body.  They  issued  a  circular 
letter  inviting  the  Catholics  in  every  parish  in  Ireland  to  choose 
electors,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  in  every  county  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  Catholic  Committee  in  Dublin,  in  order  to 
assist  in  procuring  '  the  elective  franchise,  and  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury.'  This  step  was  evidently 
imitated  from  the  Conventions  of  Dungannon,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  appeared,  or,  indeed,  been  possible  amongthe 
Irish  Catholics  since  the  era  of  the  penal  laws  began.  The 
Catholic  prelates  were  much  opposed  to  it,^  and  its  legality  was  at 
first  questioned,  but  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  counsel  in  its 
favour  were  obtained  and  circulated.  It  excited,  however,  the 
greatest  alarm  in  the  circle  of  the  Government,  and  the  grand 
juries  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  passed  resolutions 
strongly  censuring  it.  Some  meetings  of  Protestant  freeholders 
followed  the  example,  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  repudiated 


>  Plowden^ii.  (appendix)  209,210,  '  BCacnevin's  Pieeet  tf  Irish  SU» 

218.  tortf,  p.  27 ;  Tone's  Memak%  i.  66. 
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in  thfl  strongest  terms  the  policy  of  tteir  member  Grattan,  and 
declared  that  '  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  woiild  not  be  com- 
pelled hy  any  authority  lehatercr  to  abandon  that  political 
flituation  which  their  forefathers  won  with  their  swords,  and  which 
is  therefore  their  birthright.'  They  defined  the  Protestant  ns- 
eeadency  which  they  pledged  thetoselves  to  uaintAin  as  'a 
Protestant  King  of  Ireland,  a  Protestant  Parliament,  a  Pro- 
testant hierarcliy,  Protestant  electors  and  Government,  the 
benches  of  justice,  the  an  ho  revenue  through  all  their 

branches  and  details  Pr  ;tant ;  and  thia  system  supported  hj 
a  connection  with  the  :i  Jm  of  England.' ' 

It  is,  I  think,  nnd  hat  a  wave  of  genuine  alarm 

and  opposition  to  conct  ^i  dme  passed  over  a  great  part 

of  Protestant  Ireland.  democratic  character  the  Catholic 

qnestion  had  assumed ;  ai  pts  of  the  northern  Dissenters 
to  unite  with  the  Catholics  on  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  the  well-founded  belief  that  some  of  the  new 
Catholic  leaders  were  in  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  the 
democratic  leaders ;  the  incendiary  newspapers  and  broadsides 
which  were  widely  circnlated,  urging  the  Catholics  to  rest  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  the  possession  of  the  State;  the 
ontrages  of  the  Defenders  to  which  a  more  or  less  political 
significance  was  attached,  and  finally  the  great  dread  of  innova- 
tion which  the  French  Revolution  had  everywhere  prodnced  in 
the  possessors  of  power,  influenced  many  minds.*  At  the  same 
time  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  resolutions  of  the  grand 
juries  may  be  easily  overrated.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
those  bodies  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  very  different  from 
what  th^  are  in  the  present  day.  They  were  then  constitated 
on  the  narrowest  principles.  They  were  notorious  for  their 
jobbing  and  for  most  of  the  vices  that  spring  from  monopoly, 


I  MaonevlB'E  Pie^-ei  of  Irith  Bit- 
tiirjf,  p.  29. 

t  Thui  Burlce,  writing  in  Sept. 
1793,  mcDtion*  tbat  QrsttaQ  aad 
Hutcbioson  bad  botb  been  visiting 
him.  ■  They  saj  that  the  aaccDdaots 
are  as  hot  as  fire,  and  tbat  tbey  nbo 
tbink  like  them  an  in  b  manner 
obliged  to  decline  all  Kiclety.'  Borke'a 
Cerre»p0ndaice,  iii.  630.  Westmor- 
laud  wrote  to  Pitt.  Feb.  24,  1793: 


■  Grattan  baa  completely  mined  him- 
self for  Bome  time,  in  the  apinion  ot 
the  Houae  ot  Commona  aa  well  h  all 
the  Protestants  of  tbe  conntrj.  We 
reap  the  beneBt  o(  his  indiscretion, 
and  if  Ur.  Orattan  continoes  thia 
theme,  I  almost  Batter  mjaelf  tbe 
sapport  ot  English  OoTemnMiit  will 
b(K»me  popular  in  the  eonntij.' 
See,  too,  Grattan'i  Hf»,  iv,  61. 
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and  they  had,  therefore,  every  reason  to  dread  any  measure 
which  would  infuse  into  them  a  new  and  more  popular  element. 
They  were  also  to  a  very  unusual  extent  under  the  influence  of 
a  few  great  territorial  families  connected  with  the  Gh>yemment 
and  susceptible  to  Government  inspiration.  The  word  had 
evidently  gone  forth  from  the  Castle  that  this  machine  was 
to  be  set  in  motion  against  the  Catholics.  The  grand  jury 
of  Limerick  acted  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  that  of  the  county  of  Louth  under  the  influence 
of  the  Speaker,  and  these  appear  to  have  chiefly  led  the  move- 
ment. It  must  be  added,  too,  that  although  at  least  fifteen 
grand  juries  joined  in  the  protest,  there  were  several  which 
refused  to  do  so  ;  that  in  Mayo  ten  dissentient  jurors  protested 
against  the  resolution  of  the  majority ;  and  that  while  some  of 
the  grand  juries  accused  the  Catholics  of  endeavouring  to  over- 
awe the  Legislature  and  subvert  the  connection,  and  expressed 
themselves  hostile  to  all  concessions  of  political  power,  others 
contented  themselves  with  describing  the  Convention  as  inex- 
pedient, and  breathed  a  spirit  of  marked  conciliation  towards 
the  Catholics. 

A  few  sentences  firom  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Richard  Burke, 
towards  the  close  of  1792,  show  his  estimate  of  the  movement. 
*  The  Lish  Government,'  he  says,  *  gave  me  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  come  to  an  unalterable  determination  that 
the  Catholics  should  not  enjoy  any  share  in  the  constitutional 
privileges,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.'  They  soon  began 
^  to  set  up  the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic  interest,  and  to 
exasperate  and  provoke  it  by  the  revival  of  every  sort  of  ani- 
mosity, jealousy,  and  alarm.  .  .  .  Addresses  were  carried  about 
by  the  known  connections  and  dependants  of  the  Castle  from 
parish  to  parish,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  even  marks  of  those  who  could  not  write.  .  .  .  The 
Lish  Ministera  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Protestants  against 
the  Catholics,  by  an  accusation  which  they  knew  to  be  false  and 
believed  to  be  impossible,  viz.  a  supposed  junction  with  factious 
persons  of  other  descriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Church  and  State,  and  introducing  a  pure  democracy.  .  .  . 
Newspapera  and  publications  paid  for  by,  and  written  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Castle,  were  filled  with  the  vilest  scurrility 
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against  tlieir  persona  and  characters.  Every  calumny  wMc^ 
bipotry  and  civil  war  had  engendered  in  former  ages  w» 
studiously  revived,  .  .  ,  Every  man,  nearly  in  proportion  to  hia 
counP<;tion  with  or  dependence  upon  the  Castle  (and  few  of  any 
other  sort)  expressed  the  most  bitter,  I  may  say  bloody,  ani- 
mositieg  against  the  Catholics.  This  tamper  was  nowhere  dis- 
couraged. An  address  was  procured  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  absolute  creatures  of  the  Castle,  the  purport  of  which 
was   to  perpetuate  the  dlafrac  mt  of  the  Catholics.     It 

was  carried  np  with  the  most  ious  and  olf«>nsive  parade 

to  tlie  Castle  (where  an  ente  nt  was  prepared   for  the 

addressors),  through  the  streets  lin,  a  city  in  which  thre^- 

fourths  of  the  people  are  Catholi  .  No  ministerial  member 

spoke  during  the  whole  session  v  i  throwing  some  aspersion 

either  on  the  cause  or  on  the  ]  s.  .  .  ,  None  but  minis- 

terial persons,  except  Mr.  Sherii  howed  any  disrespect  op 
virulence  to  the  Catholics.' ' 

The  debates  on  the  question  in  Parliament  extended  to  great 
length,  and  are  exceedingly  instructive.  Several  members  urged 
with  much  force  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  of  gradually  putting  an  eud  to  the  system  according  to 
which  theological  opinions  formed  the  line  of  political  division 
and  the  ground  of  political  proscription.  From  the  long  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  confiscations  ;  from  the  extinction  or 
expatriation  of  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors ; 
from  the  uniform  loyalty  shown  by  the  Catholics  during  the 
past  century,  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  Catholic  money 
which  had  been  accumulated,  and  invested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  land,  they  inferred  that  it  could  be  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
interest  of  the  Catholics  to  shake  the  settled  arrangements  of 
property.  They  acknowledged  that  a  new  and  democratic  spirit 
had  arisen  in  Ireland,  and  that  very  dangerous  doctrines  had 
been  propounded  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  but 
they  contended  that  the  Catholics  were  still  untouched.  The 
complete  absence  of  political  disaffection  among  them,  which 
appears  so  strange,  and  at  first  sight  so  incredible,  to  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  profound  and  virulent  hostility  to  England 
which  now  animates  the  great  body  of  their  descendants,  was 
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again  and  again  asserted.  They  had  remained,  it  was  said, 
perfectly  passive  daring  two  Jacobite  rebellions,  and  daring 
five  foreign  wars,  and  Hely  Hatchinson  emphatically  declared 
that,  though  he  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  successive  Irish 
Groyemments  for  no  less  than  fifty  years,  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  Catholic  rising  or  intended  rising  of  a  political  nature.^  In 
Ireland,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Catholic  gentry  and  priest- 
hood looked  with  horror  on  the  French  Bevolntion,  and  nothing 
but  a  belief  that  political  enfranchisement  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  assistance  of  the  revolutionary  party,  was  ever 
likely  to  throw  a  population  of  devout  Catholics  into  its  arms. 
The  Catholic  qaestion,  however,  was  not,  it  was  said,  one  that 
could  be  safely  adjourned.  Hitherto,  the  Presbyterian  propagan- 
dism  had  been  ineflTectual,  but  who  could  tell  how  long  it  would 
continue  so  ?  England  was  now  at  peace,  but  she  would  pro- 
bably soon  be  at  war,  and  Ireland  was  likely  to  require  all  the 
energies  of  a  united  people  to  defend  herself  against  invasion. 
A  long-continued  resistance  would  inevitably  band  the  people  into 
hostile  camps,  and  revive  those  religious  animosities  which  had 
formerly  proved  so  calamitous.  A  habit  of  jealously  scrutinising 
the  relations  of  governors  to  the  governed  had  since  the  French 
Revolution  become  the  characteristic  disposition  of  the  time, 
and  the  American  contest  had  established  a  doctrine  about  the 
connection  between  taxation  and  representation,  which  was 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  present  position  of  the  Catho- 
lies.  If  the  question  remained  long  unsettled,  argued  one 
member,^  with  a  remarkable  prescience,  it  might  some  day 
to  the  infinite  disadvantage  of  Ireland  become  an  English 
party  question,  bandied  to  and  fro  according  to  English  party 
interests.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  was  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  of  1778  and  1782,  and  it  was  a  policy 
which  was  amply  justified  by  experience.  It  was  the  religious 
animosities,  divisions,  and  incapacities  that  followed  the  Bevolu- 
tion  that  reduced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  complete  impotence, 
and  rendered  possible  the  destruction  of  Irish  commerce.  It 
was  the  subsidence  of  those  animosities  that  led  to  the  recovery 
of  commercial  freedom,  and  the  acquisition  o{  the  Constitution 
0i  1782.    Without  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  sections  of 

>  Iriih  Pari.  Deh.  zUi.  266, 267.  *  Forbee. 
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the  ]  pie,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  tliat  Constitntion 

could  be  maintained,  almost  impossible  that  the  gross  aboaea 
of  the  representative  body  could  be  removed.  The  fear  of  the 
Pretender,  which  was  the  origiDal  cause  of  the  disfronchiaemeait 
of  the  Cfitholics,  had  wholly  passed,  and  the  alarms  for  Protec- 
tant ascendency  were  greatly  exaggerated.  Political  power,  it 
was  said,  belongs  naturally  to  the  educated  and  wealthier  cla^ea 
of  a  nation ;  under  the  British  Constitution  it  lies  mainly  with 
the  possessors  of  la  "rotestant  ascendency  rested 

on  the  fact  that  the  belonged  chiefly  to  Prot*»- 

tants  ;  on  the  overwl  which  the  Engliah  conned 

tion  gave  to  Proteai  »ronation  oath,  which  esta- 

blished the  perpet  t.     Considering  the  manner 

in  which  property  v  id,  the  limited  participation 

of  tlie  franchise  which  d  was  never  likely  to  affect 

seriously  the  balance  oi  ]  ktholics  had  actually  sat  in 

the  Irish  Parliament  for  more  tHan  one  hundred  and  sixty  yean 
after  the  Reformation,  and  tliey  had  not  been  legally  deprived 
of  their  right  of  voting  at  elections  till  the  reign  of  Geoi^  I. 

Nor  was  popery  any  longer  what  it  had  been.  Like  Pitt 
and  Bnrke,  the  Irish  legislators  believed  that  the  intellectual  and 
political  influences  which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolation 
were  leading  to  its  complete  and  speedy  transformation.  Grattan, 
especially,  nrged  that  in  the  present  state  of  belief,  men  do  not 
act  politically  in  religions  combinations,  and  that  where  it  appears 
to  be  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  religion,  but  the  disability,  which 
unites  them.  '  The  spirit  of  the  Catholic  reli^on,'  said  Colonel 
Hntchinson, '  is  softened  and  refined,  .  ,  .  the  power  of  the  Pope 
isoverthrowQ  in  France,  tottering  in  Germany,  resisted  in  Italy, 
and  formidable  nowhere.  .  .  .  The  Catholics  will  forget  to  be 
bigots  as  soon  as  the  Protestants  shall  cease  to  be  persecutors.' 
'The  power  of  the  Pope,'  said  Grattan,  '  is  extinct.  The  sting 
of  the  Catholic  faith  is  drawn.'  '  If  popeiy  shonld  go  down  tor 
twenty  years  more,'  said  Day, '  as  it  did  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  would  remain  little  difference  between  papists  and  Pn^ 
testants  but  in  name.'  'The  old  dangers  of  popery,'  said 
Langrishe,  '  which  used  to  alarm  you,  are  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  extinct,  and  new  dangen  have  arisen  in  the  world 
against  which  the  Catholics  ore  your  best  and  natural  allies,' 
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The  persaasion  that  the  introduction  of  the  Catholics  would 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  an  oligarchical  monopoly,  which  most 
powerfully  influenced  the  governing  interests,  was  not  one  that 
could  be  easily  produced  in  debate,  but  the  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  franchise  contended  with  the  same  arguments  as  those 
we  have  seen  in  the  letters  of  Westmorland,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholics,  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Catholics  would  necessarily  lead  in  time  to 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  system  of  Protestant  ascendency  in 
Church  and  State,  perhaps  to  a  disturbance  of  landed  property 
as  it  existed  since  the  Bevolution,  most  probably  either  to  a 
legislative  union  with  Great  Britain  or  to  a  total  separation 
from  her.    It  was  idle,  it  was  said,  to  suppose  that  a  Protestant 
'  superstructure  could  be  permanently  maintained  on  a  Catholic 
basis.     If  the  franchise  was  conceded,  it  must  sooner  or  later 
be  conceded  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Protestants,  and  this  would 
immediately  make  it  in  the  counties  completely  democratic.     In 
£ngland  land  was  usually  let  on  short  leases,  and  the  number 
of  county  electors  was  supposed  to  be  hardly  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand.     In  Ireland  almost  all  lands  were  let  on 
leases  for  lives,  so  that  almost  every  peasant  has  a  freehold 
tenure,  and,  if  not  disqualified  by  religion,  a  right  to  vote.^    The 
introduction  into  the  Constitution  of  innumerable  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  the  most  ignorant  character,  would  at  once  change 
all  the   conditions   of  Irish   political   life,  would  enormously 
increase  the  corruption  and  lower  the  intelligence  of  the  con- 
Btituencies,  and  would  also  greatly  endanger  the  stability  of  pro- 
perty.    The  Protestants  are  superior  in  property,  the  Catholics 
are  superior  in  numbers,  and  the  Catholics  will,  therefore,  find 
it  their  immediate  interest  to  promote  such  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment as  would  give  the  influence  to  numbers  and  take  it  from 
property. 

In  general,  however,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  enfranchise- 
ment took  a  lower  tone,  and  in  speeches  that  were  singularly 
free  from  the  passion,  violence,  and  panic  which  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant represented  as  so  general,  they  resisted  the  measure 

*  Iriih  Pari  Deh.  ziii.  213.  The  the  sessions  of  1792  and  1793.  Some 
discussion  on  extending  the  fran-  of  the  arguments  I  have  quoted  were 
ohise  to  the  Catholics,  extended  over      used  in  the  latter  session. 
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merely  -ounds  of  temporary  espedienoy.'     The  FroteBtant 

coimtituencies  had  not  been  sufficiently  consulted.  The  Catholic 
Committee  conaieted  of  men  who  had  little  weight  or  poeition 
in  the  country.  Time  should  be  given  for  the  recent  measuies 
of  concession  to  produce  their  mature  and  natural  fruits,  and  & 
fuller  system  of  united  education  ehoold  be  established  before 
Catholics  were  entrusted  with  political  power.  Ponsonby,  whg 
on  the  question  of  Catholic  suffrage  at  this  time  separated  him- 


f  from  GrattAn,  d' 
he  urged  that  the  unit 
by  connivance  in 
coaraged,  and  that  » 
degrees  should  be 
that  the  junior  fel 
senior  fellows  opposed,  to 
in  the  Unireraity.'     On 
seutative  of  the  University,  tnoitgut 


hia  point,  and  with  Grattan 
hich  was  already  carried  on 
lould  be  legalised  and  en- 
>feBsorships  as  well  as  the 
Cutholics.  It  was  noticed 
neral  favourable,  and  the 
^ment  of  united  education 
rowne,  who  was  the  repre- 
iversity  opinion  in  favour 


of  this  concession,  but  argued  that  time  should  be  gi\''en  to 
gather  its  decisions.  A  motion  in  favour  of  granting  degrees 
to  Catholics  in  Trinity  College  was,  however,  bronght  forward 
by  Knox,  but  for  the  present  withdrawn. 

In  the  course  of  the  discossion  of  the  Catholic  queetitm,  Uie 
words  Legislative  Union  were  more  than  once  pronoanced. 
There  were  rumours  that  if  the  Catholic  snffi«ge  iras  granted, 
the  Protestants  in  alarm  would  endeavour  to  obtain  one.  Bni^e 
mentions  the  persistence  of  the  report,  and  while  pronouncing 
his  own  opinion  that  a  Lej^lative  Union  would  not  be  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  thought  that  Pitt 
himself  would  have  no  desire  to  see  a  large  body  of  Irish  mem- 
bers introduced  into  Westminster.*     Grattan  spoke  of  the  pos- 


'  Thii   fact    BuTprised    Westmor- 

laod,  but  did  not  alter  bia  opinion  of 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  House. 
He  wrot«  coDtideotiBlly  to  Pitt  (Feb. 
S4, 1 T92)  :  '  I  vas  mucb  sarpriled  that 
several  in  their  speeches  thoaght  the 
time  might  come  nlien  the  fraochise 
might  be  granted.  With  exception 
to  Oiuttan,  Egan  and  Cunan,  Hat- 
chinson,  and  some  few.  perhaps  a 
doMD,  who  are  either  Cataolici  lately 
bonfonned  or  comiacled  with  them, 
then  ii  not  one  but  would  postpone 


that  ad  Oneeai  CaUndat,  for  ao 
letter  I  have  written  has  mJBieitmtij 
described  the  obatinac;,  bigotrj,  and 
jealooBy  of  almost  ererf  nutn  opon 
that  subject,  and  that  wa  shoiild  have 
gone  so  far  withoat  qoairelliDg  with 
our  friendt  is  >n  Instanoa  of  lack 
and,  I  hope,  management,  to  me  qaite 


■  See  Burke'a  OnraponAiie*,  iv. 
6Si    Letter  to   Langrulw;    Wtrii, 
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ability  of  a  legislatiye  nnion  being  effected  by  giving  the 
Catholics  the  prospect  of  enfranchisement,  and  at  the  same  time 
acting  on  the  fears  of  the  Protestants.  He  regarded  snch  a 
measure  with  the  most  unqualified  hostility,  and  maintained 
that  it  would  be  fraught  with  the  worst  consequences  not  only 
to  Ireland  but  to  the  Empire.  ^  It  would  be  fatal  to  England, 
beginning  with  a  false  compromise  which  they  might  call  a 
union  to  end  in  eternal  separation,  through  the  progress  of  two 
civil  wars.'^  Curran  spoke  of  a  possible  union  with  equal 
apprehension,  predicting  that  it  would  mean  the  emigration  of 
every  man  of  consequence  from  Ireland,  a  participation  of 
British  taxes  without  British  trade,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  name  as  a  people.' 

It  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  idea  of  a 
l^^lative  union  had  at  this  time  taken  any  hold  of  the  mind 
of  Pitt,  and  this  inquiry  I  am  fortunately  able  to  answer. 
Replying  to  a  question  in  a  despatch  of  Westmorland,  which  has 
been  already  quoted,  he  wrote :  '  The  idea  of  the  present  fer- 
mentation gradually  bringing  both  parties  to  think  of  an  union 
with  this  country  has  long  been,  in  my  mind.  I  hardly  dare 
flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  its  taking  place,  but  I  believe  it, 
though  itself  not  easy  to  be  accomplished,  to  be  the  only  solution 
for  other  and  greater  di£Soulties.  The  admission  of  Catholics  to 
a  share  of  suffrage  could  not  then  be  dangerous.  The  Protestant 
interest  in  point  of  power,  property,  and  Church  Establishment 
would  be  secure,  because  the  decided  majority  of  the  supreme 
Legislature  would  necessarily  be  Protestant,  and  the  great 
ground  of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  would  be  done 
away,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  they  would 
become  a  minority.  You  will  judge  when  and  to  whom  this  idea 
can  be  confided.  It  must  certainly  require  great  delicacy  and 
management,  but  I  am  heartily  glad  that  it  is  at  least  in  your 
thoughts.'* 

In  spite  of  the  fears  and  predictions  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 

tL  864,  365.     See,  too,  a  memorial  propositions  in  1785,  showing  that 

drawn  up  by  Richard  Burke,  Nov.  4,  he  abready  dreads  such  a  measure. 

1792.  SpeechM,  i.  240. 

>  PWrU  Deh,  xii.  168.    There  is  *  Pari.  Deb.  xii  177. 178. 

a  xemarkable  passage   in   Ghrattan's  '  Pitt  to  Westmorland,  Not.  18» 

great  speech  i^ainst  the  commercial  1792  {WlMtmarkmd  Pi^peni), 
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Lang  'ill  pMsed  through  Parliampnt  with  acarcely  an^ 

opposition,'  and  although  the  Catholic  petition  for  the  franchise 
was  rejected  by  208  to  23,  no  pledge  againat  tlie  future  ex- 
tension waa  given  by  or  required  from  the  Government,  West- 
morland took  great  credit  to  himself,  and  his  lett<?r3  seem  to  me 
to  show  that  he  had  entirely  miaread  the  situation  of  the 
country.  Ho  assumed  that  a  few  great  borough  owners  and 
officials  faithfully  and  adequately  represented  the  Protestaitt 
sentiment,  and  he  belie  '  "'  '  'Catholic  question  had  been 
settled,  if  not  permai  or  a  number  of  years,     '  I 

flatter  myaelf,"  he  wrol  on  will  be  laid  at  rest  for 

some  time,  at  least  u  the  Catholic  subject  again 

in  England,  which  I  iruf=f  not  do  without  some  con- 

sultation.' '    The  poaitit  yemment  appeared  to  him 

exceedingly  strong.     Thi  were  satisfied  because  they 

believed  that   the   MiuiiitciF  letermined  to  nphold  the 

Protestant  interest.  The  Catnolics  were  satisfied,  for  '  th^ 
very  well  know  to  Government  only  are  they  indebted  for  the 
last  concessions ;  the  respectable  part  are  extremely  gralefiit.'* 
'  Everything  here  is  most  perfectly  quiet,  and  from  what  I  hear, 
I  hope  the  Catholic  Committee,  if  they  are  not  dissolved,  will  be 
quite  forgotten.'*  It  was  so  far  from  having  extorted  the 
recent  concessions  that  nothing  would  have  been  granted  had 
not  a  leading  portion  of  the  Catholics  seceded  from  it.  The 
Dissenters  appeared  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  '  nnquestionably 
very  hostile  to  the  Catholics,'  and,  except  abont  Belfast  and 
Newry,  he  had  found  no  trace  of  disafiection  among  them.* 
Napper  Tandy  had  been  '  completely  ruined  in  the  city '  by  his 
'Catholic  declarations.'  The  parliamentary  Opposition  being 
'  suspected  of  Catholicism '  was  equally  discredited,  and  there 
was  every  reason  '  to  count  upon  securing  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  country  and  having  a  strong  Government.'  '  The  sense  of 
the  ruling  part  of  the  country,'  he  continued,  '  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  is  against  giving  power  or  franchise  to  the 
Catholics;  till  that  opinion  changes,  any  attempt  of  the  Govem- 

■  Bee  Plowden,  U.  862-364.  t,  1792. 

■  Weatmorland  to  Pitt,  Feb.  34,  *  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Haroh  8. 
1T93.    See,  too,  Harcb  3.                             ■  Westmorland  to  Doudaa,  April 

•  WMtraoiIoud  to  Diiiidas,  April      4,  1792. 
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ment  (if  lihe  object  was  desirable,  which  I  doabt  totis  manibus) 
would  be  mischieyoTis  and  fruitless ;  whenever  the  temper  changes. 
Government  must  be  attentive  to  observe  that  change  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  get  the  credit  of  whatever  may  be 
done  for  the  Catholics ;  that  hour  is  very  distant,  and  the  more 
80  from  the  late  discussion/  ^ 

The  Catholic  question,  though  the  most  important,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  subject  which  occupied  the  Iiish  Parliament  in 
1792.  Much  time  was  expended  on  the  proceedings  of  Napper 
Tandy,  who,  resenting  some  remarks  made  by  Toler  the  Solicitoiv 
General,  in  Parliament,  sent  that  official  a  challenge,  and  who 
when  summoned  to  answer  before  the  House  for  his  contempt, 
evaded  detection  and  only  gave  himself  up  on  the  day  of  pro- 
rogation, when  the  power  of  the  House  to  punish  him  was  at 
an  end.  The  financial  prosperity  of  the  country  was  made  a 
subject  of  much  remark  and  congratulation.  Pamell,the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  able  to  announce  in  February, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  surplus,  and  that  the  revenue  of 
the  half-year  exceeded  that  of  the  last  corresponding  half-year 
by  50,000Z.*  Grattan  argued  that  the  state  of  the  finances  was 
so  favourable  that  it  would  now  be  possible  to  relieve  the 
poorest  class  of  cottagers  from  the  payment  of  hearth  money. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fully  admitted  the  prosperity, 
and  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  proposal,  but  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  wait  till  the  unfunded  debt  accrued  in  former 
years  was  paid  off.*  Another  and  less  pleasing  subject  which 
occupied  the  House  during  two  or  three  sessions,  was  the 
great  increase  within  the  last  seven  years  in  the  consumption 
of  spirits,  and  the  policy  was  strongly  urged  of  imposing 
new  restrictions  on  the  distilleries  and  giving  additional. en- 
couragement to  the  breweries.  In  England  the  right  of  sell- 
ing spirits  was  restricted  to  inns  and  taverns,  but  in  Ireland 
ordinary  shops  were  licensed,  and  Grattan  asserted  that  nearly 
every  seventh  house  throughout  the  country  was  a  whisky 
shop.^ 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  committee  on  the  spirit  regulations 

>  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Feb.  24,  *  Hobart  to  Baznard,  March  10, 

April  4, 1792.  1792. 

*  Hobart  to  Dondas,  Feb.  9, 1792.  «  Irish  Pari.  Deb.  xi.  CS,  84.' 
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e  diacussioa  was  int«mipted  by  confused  voices  on 
the  roof,  and  the  Blarm  was  soon  spread  that  the  House  waa  in 
flames.  Every  effort  to  arrest  the  conflagration  proved  vain,  and 
in  two  hours  the  noble  octagon,  wainscoted  with  Irish  oak,  which 
had  very  recently  excited  the  enthusiastic  adosiration  of  Wesley, 
w^as  wholly  destroyed.  Tho  firo  did  not  extend  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  and  the  joumalB  of  the  Housa  were  saved, 
bat  the  picture  of  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  Coshel,  which 


s  the  first  great  wort  "^ 
There  were  some  rumoi: 
bat  they  never  appear  t 
they  were  completely  i 
to  have  been   purely  , 
proceeded  without  interm 
fitted  np  for  the  receptior 
An  interesting  debate 
George  Ponsonby  for  leave  ' 


'~Ty,  perished  in  the  damos. 
I  was  due  to  a  popish  plot, 
ed  much  consistency,  and 
I  inquiry  which  showed  it 
e  bnsiness  of  the  Hou» 
;her  room,  which  had  been 
amentary  records, 
a  February,  by  a  motion  of 
J  urin^  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  every 


law  which  prohibits  a  trade  from  Ireland  to  the  countries  Iving 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  The  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  and  the  occaaicm 
appeared  favourable  for  pointing  ont  a  disadvantf^  under 
which  Ireland  laboured.  By  an  Irish  Revenue  Act  this  Com- 
pany had  been  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  supply '  c^  tea  to 
Ireland,  and  all  goods  imported  l:^  the  Company  had  to  be  firat 
carried  to  London.  It  was  said  that  Ireland  expended  annually 
nearly  400,000Z.  in  purchasing  East  Indian  goods  at  a  price 
which  was  thus  artificially  enhanced ;  that  the  direct  trade  wiUi 
China  from  which  Ireland  was  excluded  had  become  lucrative 
and  important,  and  that  it  was  partly  on  acooont  of  this  restric- 
tion  that  in  spite  of  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  last  few  yean 
the  whole  shipping  of  Ireland  was  stdll,  less  than  a  third  of  that 
of  Liverpool  alone.  It  was  urged  upon  the  other  hand  that  the 
China  trade  was  one  in  which  Irdand  was  peculiarly  unfit  to 
engage,  on  account  of  its  great  distance,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  received  only  silver  in  exchange  for  their  tea.  An 
export  of  silver  could  not  be  carried  on  from  Ireland  without 
great  injury  to  the  countiy,  and  Adam  Smith  had  said  that  it 
was  good  policy  for  a  nation  with  but  small  capital,  for  a  time 
to  purchase  East  Indian  goods  from  other  European  nations 
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even  at  a  liigher  price,  rather  than  by  engag^g  in  a  direct 
trade  with  a  distant  oonntry  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  its 
capital  firom  employments  that  are  essential  to  its  internal 
development.  The  existing  system,  it  was  contended,  was  a 
peculiarly  good  one,  for  it  did  not  injure  Ireland  while  it  was 
an  undoubted  benefit  to  England.  It  was  a  part  of  the  price 
which  Ireland  paid  to  England  for  the  preference  that  was 
accorded  to  her  com,  for  the  monopoly  that  was  accorded 
to  her  linen,  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  coast  by  the 
English  fleet.  The  House  acted  in  accordance  with  these 
latter  arguments,  and  the  motion  of  Fonsonby  was  rejected 
by  156  to  70. 

.A  curious  and  very  flagrant  instance  of  Government  cor- 
ruption was  this  year  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Browne,  the  representative  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  The  office  of  Weighmaster  for  the  city  of  Cork, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  weigh  butter,  hides,  and  tallow,  had  been 
formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  that  city,  but  had 
lately  been  appropriated  by  the  Government,  which  had  divided 
the  office  into  three  parts,  and  had  given  all  of  them  to  members 
of  Parliament.  The  incident  acquired  an  unexpected  import- 
ance when  Fonsonby  made  it  the  text  of  a  speech  reviewing 
the  whole  condition  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  raising  once 
more  within  the  House  that  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  the  most  pressing  and  the  most 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Even  before  the  appoint>- 
ment  of  the  three  weighmasters,  the  country  was  reminded, 
there  were  no  less  than  110  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons enjoying  places  and  pensions,  and  while  the  public 
revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  to  1,600,0002.  a  year,  very  near 
one-eighth  part  of  this  sum  was  divided  among  members  of 
Parliament.  Place  Bills,  Pension  Bills,  and  Responsibility 
Bills,  tending  to  assimilate  the  Constitution  to  that  of  England, 
were  steadily  resisted.  -Almost  every  piece  of  lucrative  patron- 
age in  the  country  was  bestowed  on  members  of  Parliament  or 
on  their  relations.  Peerages  were  created  with  a  lavishness 
utterly  unknown  in  England,  and  they  were  created  mainly  with 
the  object  of  purchasing  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
religious  denomination  which  comprised  at  least  threenfourths  of 
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the  people  was  absolutely  nnrepresented.  Not  more  than 
eightj-two  BcatB  out  of  the  three  hundred  in  the  House  of 
Commona  were  returned  by  counties  or  considerable  towufl. 
Two-thirds  of  the  representatives  in  that  House  were  returned 
by  less  than  one  hundred  persons.  The  men  who  had  been  most 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  1782  were  the  men  who  were 
employed  to  administer  it,  and  they  did  bo  almost  avowedly 
with  the  purpose  of  keeping  Parliament  in  complete  and 
habitual  eubaervience  to  the  Enj  Ministers.     This  was  the 

condition  of  the  Irish  Legislature  i  time  when  revolutionary 
ideas  were  surging  fiercely  in  the  rth,  and  producing  a  dis- 
position to  judge  all  political  ins  ions  by  the  highest  ideal 
standards.' 

The  form  of  government,  inr  I,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  existed  in  Ireland  only  bo  faint  and  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  representative  syateii  Between  1585  and  1G92 
there  had  been  intervals  amonnting  altogether  to  nearly  eighty- 
five  years  during  which  no  Irish  Parliament  sat.*  During  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  the  members  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  held  their  seats  for  the  entire  reign.  The  House 
of  Lords  was  so  constituted  that  it  did  not  possess  even  a 
semblance  of  independence.  At  one  time  the  bishop.s,  who  were 
apiK)inted  directly  by  the  Crown,  formed  a  majority  of  its  active 
members.  At  other  times  the  constant  stream  of  ministerial 
partisans  that  was  poured  into  it  had  made  all  real  opposition  an 
impossibility.  It  was  chiefly  important  in  Irish  parliamentary 
histoiy  as  an  assembly  of  borougli  owners,  and  its  moral  authority 
was  so  low,  that  the  restitution  of  its  right  of  final  judicature  iu 
1782  was  regarded  by  some  good  judges  as  a  most  dubious  benefit. 
The  anomalies  of  the  borough  system  wero  not,  as  in  England, 
chiefly  the  result  of  decay  or  time,  but  of  innumerable  creations 
under  the  Stuarts,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
the  Legislature  completely  subservient  to  the  Crown.  The  same 
system  in  a  different  form  had  since  then  been  steadily  pursued 
whenevernny  symptoms  of  independence  appeared.  It  had  been 
the  admission  or  rather  the  boast  of  the  man  who  was  now  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  that  in  the  contest  under  Lord  Towns- 
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hend,  half  a  million  of  money  had  been  expended  in  purchasing 
a  majority.  The  declaration  of  1782  made  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  theory  independent,  but  it  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Ministers  to  regain  in  influence  everything  which  had  been  lost 
in  prerogative,  and  it  seemed  idle  to  expect  that  a  Reform  Bill 
could  be  carried  through  the  two  Houses  without  their  concur- 
rence. Flood,  as  the  representative  and  inspirer  of  the  Volun- 
teer Convention  of  1783,  had  endeavoured  by  the  display  of 
military  force  to  overawe  the  Government  and  the  Parliament, 
and  through  fear  of  a  rebellion  to  force  through,  a  measure  of 
reform.  It  was  a  step,  dangerous,  unconstitutional,  and  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  produce  a  civil  war,  but  it  might  have  been 
successful.  It  failed  mainly  because  Grattan  and  the  more 
moderate  reformers  refused  to  support  it.  The  volunteers  were 
induced  to  dissolve  their  convention,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and 
to  trust  to  the  Government  to  carry  out  a  measure  which  was 
plainly  demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  necessary  if  the  Con- 
stitution of  1782  was  to  become  a  reality.  The  result  of  their 
forbearance  was  that  the  system  of  corruption  was  steadily 
aggravated,  and  the  influence  of  the  Grovemment  was  steadily 
exerted  in  opposition  to  reform.  On  the  Regency  question,  it  is 
true.  Parliament  broke  away  from  ministerial  control,  but  no 
one  seriously  believed  that  it  would  have  done-  so  had  it  not 
been  supposed  that  the  King  was  hopelessly  incapacitated,  and 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  in  consequence  a  permanent  transfer 
of  patronage  and  power.  And  no  sooner  had  the  Government 
triumphed  than  they  resolved  to  render  the  Parliament  even 
more  corrupt  and  subservient  than  before,  and  no  less  than 
fourteen  parliamentary  places  were  created  in  a  single  year. 
Under  the  forms  of  constitutional  Government  the  spirit  was 
thus  almost  wholly  lost,  and  the  property,  the  intelligence,  the 
opinions  of  the  country  had  not  much  more  than  a  casual  or 
precarious  influence  over  legislation. 

Many  of  these  facts  have  been  already  stated  in  the  present 
work,  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  bring  them  once  more  in  a 
connected  form  before  the  reader.  In  speech  after  speech,  and 
session  after  session,  they  were  pressed  upon  the  Irish  public, 
with  all  the  force  of  great  eloquence,  and  with  every  variety  of 
illustration.     ^The  British  House  of  Commons/  said  ConoUy, 
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'consists  of  558  members,  only  67  of  wliom  arc  placemen,  and 
no  pensioners  can  sit  in  it.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  con- 
sists of  300  members,  110  of  whom  are  placemen  or  pensioners. 
They  have  adopted  the  whole  power  of  the  Privy  Council  before 
the  repeal  of  Pojnings'  Law,  and  appear  determined  to  let  no 
law  pass  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  English  Minister.' 
'  There  are  about  140  men,'  said  O'Neil,  '  who  vote  with  Admi- 
nistration on  every  great  question.  Of  these  men  110  have  places 
or  pensions.'  Grattan  described  the  stem  of  Irish  Government 
in  1792  as  'a  rank  and  vile  and  pie  and  absolute  Govern- 

ment, rendered  so  by  means  that  lo  every  part  of  it  vicious 
and  abominable ;  pmctically  and  e^  itially  the  opposite  of  tlia 
British  Constitution.'  '  By  this  ti  t  of  Parliament,'  he  said, 
'  the  King  is  absolute.  His  will  ia  unified  bj  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  who  are  now  as  much  an  i  istrumeut  in  his  hand  as  a 
bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  regiment.  Suppose  General  Wash- 
ington to  ring  his  bell  and  order  his  servants  out  of  livery,  to 
take  their  seats  in  Congress — you  can  apply  the  instance,'  He 
quoted,  with  great  emphasis,  the  opinion  of  Locke,  that  an 
attempt  of  the  executive  power  to  corrupt  the  legislative  is  a 
breach  of  trust,  which,  if  carried  into  system,  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  a  dissolution  of  Government,  and  a  sure  precursor  of  great 
revolutions  in  the  State.  '  Such  revolutions,'  Locke  had  said, 
'  happen  not  upon  every  misad ministration  in  public  affairs. 
Groat  mistakes  on  the  ruling  part,  many  wrong  and  inconvenient 
laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frailty  will  be  borne  without 
mutiny  or  murmur,'  but  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  artifices 
all  tending  one  way  makes  the  design  visible  to  the  people,  they 
will  not  long  be  avoided. 

Not  a  single  fact  in  this  crushing  indictment  could  be  seri- 
ously disputed.  Much  was,  however,  said  of  the  danger  of  dis- 
crediting existing  institutions,  and  much  of  the  necessity  of 
judging  all  institutions  by  their  fruits.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  Irish  parliamentary  system  was  rather  a  system  of  nomina- 
tion than  of  representation.  It  was  admitted,  or,  at  least,  not 
denied,  that  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  really  under  popular  control,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  by  dissolution  was  little  more  than  a  farce ;  but  it  was 
asserted  bv  the  Ministers,  and  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Oppo- 
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ntion,  that  the  conntTy  had  for  some  yean  been  eteadily  and 
rapidly  improTiDg,  that  many  popalar  ttad  beneficial  laws  had 
been  enacted,  and  that  some  of  them  were  of  a  kind  which  wonld 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  a  selfish  oligaichy.  The  Irish 
laws  against  corruption  at  elections  were  rery  severe.'  The 
improved  method  of  trying  disputed  elections,  which  waa  the 
moet  valuable  of  the  reforms  of  Grenville,  was  almost  immedi- 
ately enacted  in  Ireland.*  The  Irish  Parliament  readily  followed 
the  example  of  the  English  one  in  divesting  its  members  of 
nearly  all  their  invidioos  privileges.'  '  Since  1779,'  said  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer, '  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  has 
done  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom  than  all  the  antecedent 
Parliaments  from  the  days  of  Heniy  VII.,'  and  *  in  this  space 
the  country  has  advanced  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  nnhoped  for 
even  by  the  most  sanguine.'^  'Under  the  {n^sent  state  of 
representation ,'  said  the  same  speaker  on  another  occasion,  '  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  increased  as  much  as  it  could  under 
any  other  representation  whatsoever,  and  as  to  liberty,  the 
English  Acts,  which  were  adopted  at  and  since  1782,  show  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  aa  well  inclined  to  the  people  in  that 
respect  as  any  Parliament  could  be,  in  whatsoever  manner  it 
might  be  chosen.*  In  how  many  countries  in  Europe,  it  was  asked, 
was  civil  and  personal  liberty  as  folly  guaranteed  by  law  as  in 
Ireland  ?  Since  the  accession  of  Ge<»^  III.  Ireland  had  obtained 
the  limitation  of  her  Parliament  by  the  Octennial  Act,  a  free 
trade,  the  full  participation  of  commercial  interconrse  with  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  security  of 
personal  liberty  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  benefit  of  all 
English  treaties,  the  independence  of  the  L^slatnre,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  jadges,  the  restoration  of  the  final  judicature. 
The  Test  Act  had  been  repealed;  the  validity  of  Dissenters' 
marriages  had  been  fully  established ;  by  far  tiie  greater  part  of 
the  penal  laws  gainst  the  Catholics  had  been  abolished,  and  a 
crowd  of  useful  laws  had  been  made  for  developing  the  resources 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  A  Legislature  which 
could  point  to  such  a  catal<^ne  of  measures   enacted  within 
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thirty-two  jeara  conld  not  be  wboUy  contemptiblo,  and  with  bH 
its  anomalies  of  representation  the  Irish  House  of  Commona  un- 
doubtedly included  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  beat  ability 
and  knowledge  in  the  community. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  defence  would  have  been  as 
readily  acquiesced  in  by  the  country  as  by  Parliament.  But 
the  French  Revolution  had  raised  up  a  new  spirit,  and  made 
the  government  ol  h  had  long  been  singularly 

easy,  both  difficu  -•••i.     The  nation  had  awakened 

to  political  life ;  :  n  and  speculation  was  abroad; 

and  it  was  alreadi  ious  men  that  unless  speedy 

measures       re  t.-'^-  «  ,  abuses  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 

ment, thft  n  lose  all  power  of  guiding  or 

con  troll  naiT 

The  wjinbination  oi  ihe  Catholic  question  with  the  questiou 
of  parliamentary  reform,  while  it  greatly  increased  the  weight  of 
each,  had  introduced  some  new  and  important  divisions  into  Irish 
politics.  Cliarlemont  and  Flood,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
always  contended  that  the  exclusion  of  the  CatholicB  firom  all 
political  power  was  essential  to  the  security  of  Ireland,  and  they 
believed  that  it  conld  be  best  maintained  by  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  parliamentary  reform.  They  desired  to  sweep  away 
the  nomination  boroughs  and  to  establish  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dency upon  the  basis  of  a  &ee  Parliament,  and  of  an  electoral  body 
which,  though  purely  Protestant,  would  comprise  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Irish  property,  intelhgence,  and  energy.  To  such 
politicians  recent  events  were  very  displeasing,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Flood,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  re- 
formers of  1783,  was  now  a  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  and  apparently  a  very  lukewarm 
reformer.  Flood  had  himself  just  died,  but  Charlemont,  though 
his  influence  had  greatly  dwindled,  was  still  the  nominal  head 
of  the  volunteers,  and  his  letters  show  clearly  the  alarm  and 
.disgust  with  wtiich  he  perceived  the  present  tendencies  of  Irish 
politics.  To  his  intimate  friend,  Halliday,  who  was  a  con- 
spicDOua  reformer  and  also  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the 
Catholics  at  Belfast,  he  wrote  on  the  subject  with  perfect  frank- 
ness.   '  The  Belfast  sentiment,'  he  said,  '  is,  as  you  inform  me, 
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that  a  complete  rdbrm  is  neceesair,  tlist  withoat  it  the  excellent 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Whi^  Clab  would  be  of  little  avail, 
and  that  withoat  Catholic  aBsistance  soch  reform  may  be  despaired 
of.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  yon/  he  continaed,  '  though  I 
fear  withoat  much  avail,  l^e  danger  which  moBt  always  attend 
the  calling  in  to  oar  assistance  aaxiliaries  more  nnmerons  than 
ourselves ;  but  how  a^e  those  dangers  increased  when  an  invete^ 
rate  fend,  excited  and  embittered  hy  reciprocal  injuries,  has  long 
had  possession  of  the  newly  confederated  parties  whose  recon- 
cilement is  now,  after  ages  of  animosity,  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably prodttced  by  a  recent  and  nnnatnral  alliance.  Com- 
plete your  plana,  and  Ireland  must  become  a  Catholic  coantry, 
but  whether  onr  masters  will  be  as  we  ore,  may  be  matter  of 
doubt,  especially  as  toleration  is  certainly  not  the  rnling  prin- 
ciple of  their  religion,  and  as  interest  may  possibly  connect  itself 
with  principle  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  There  is  no  ai^fuing 
from  analogy  between  Ireland  and  any  other  -coantry  upon  tiie 
globe,  not  only  on  account  of  the  disparity  of  numbers,  but  also 
on  account  of  those  never-to-be-forgotten  claims,  which  the 
slightest  insight  into  human  nature  is  sufficient  to  convince  as 
will  one  day  or  other  be  made  by  those  who  have  power  to 
8upp<nt  them.  .  .  .  The  bare  idea  that  such  claims  may  be 
made  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  money  intercourse  with 
England,  and  indeed  with  every  other  country,  a  circnmatance 
which  must,  I  think,  be  fatal  to  commerce.  Who  would  accept 
of  a  mortgage  on  an  estate  held  under  a  title  dispnted  by  those 
who  are  possessed  of  all  power?  And  here  I  cannot  avoid 
declaring  an  opinion  on  which  my  fears  ue  in  a  great  measure 
grounded,  that  should  the  plan  now  in  agitation  take  place,  it 
will  necessarily  lead  to  one  of  two,  by  me  detested,  consequences, 
either  to  separation  or  to  nnion.' 

Further  on  he  recurs  to  the  same  idea  in  terms  which  are 
very  remarkable.  The  prediction  that  the  Government  were 
about  to  bid  high  for  the  support  of  the  Catholics,  seems  to 
him  exceedingly  improbable.  '  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  should  comply  with  demands  so  very  extraordinary,  and 
in  which  the  interests  of  both  countries  are  so  deeply  involved, 
nnless  it  should  be  with  the  sinister  view  of  finally  compiling 
tJie  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  call  ibr  a  onion,  an  object  they 
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have  undoubtedly  maeh  at  lieart,  and  wliicli  they  may  reaaon- 
abty  fliink  in  a  short  course  of  time  attainable  by  these  means, 
thouf;h  certainly  by  none  other.' ' 

The  views  of  Charlemont,  however,  were  only  held  by  a 
BTnall  minority  of  reformers.  The  great  majority,  both  of  those 
who  with  Grattan  wished  political  power  to  rest  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  possessors  of  landed  property,  and  of  thoBe  who, 
like  the  United  Irishmen,  would  have  established  a  purely 
democratic  constitution,  were  now  advocates  of  the  Catholics. 

They  maintained  that  no  reform  i  be  adequate,  which  left 

the  great  majority  of  the  peop  tapaciUted  on  acconnt  of 

their  religion ;  that  no  reform  wai  bable,  or  perhaps  possiUe, 
unless  the  Catholics  united  with  'rotestants  in  demanding 

it.  Tlus  English  Goveniraent,  on  other  hand,  were  strongly 
oppcsed  to  any  measure  of  parlian  ry  reform  which  might  de- 

Btroy  or  impair  their  absolute  con  »ver  the  Irish  Legislature, 
and  to  maintain  this  authority  unbroken  was  now  tlio  main  object 
of  their  Irish  policy.  They  had,  however,  no  hostility  to  the 
Catholics,  and  were  quite  willing  to  give  them  votes  in  the 
counties,  if  by  such  a  measure  they  could  dissolve  an  alliance 
which  was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  English  ascendency,  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  revolution  and  disloyalty.  But  the  Irish 
Government  was  fully  resolved,  if  possible,  to  perpetuate  without 
change  the  whole  existing  system  of  monopoly  and  abuses.  They 
were  determined  to  resist  all  forms  of  parliamentary  reform,  nil 
reduction  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  all  attempts  to  give 
the  Catholics  a  share  of  political  power.  Provided  the  usual 
bargains  of  peerages  and  pensions  were  duly  made,  they  still 
believed  that  such  a  policy  could  be  maintained,  and  when 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  April  18,  1792,  the  country 
appeared  to  Westmorland  essentially  quiet,  and  the  Protest-ant 
ascendency  completely  secure.  A  peerage  must  be  granted  to 
the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  who,  on  the  promise  of  a 
recommendation,  had,  together  with  three  members  who  were 
dependent  on  him,  abandoned  the  Ponsonby  connection  in  1791. 
Another  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Harmnn,  with  a  remainder  to  Sir 
L.  Parsons,  and  in  this  way  a  very  formidable  debater  might 
be  muzzled  or  conciliated.  Lord  Shannon,  who  was  now  sepa- 
'  Obulemoat  to  Hallidaf,  Dec,  13, 1T91,     C/iarlemffiU  Paper*. 
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rated  from  the  Groyemment,  thongh  he  was  ^  a  very  lukewarm 
patriot '  and  very  hostile  to  the  Catholics,  must  be  attached,  and 
by  these  means  all  serious  difficulties  would  be  removed.^ 

The  Lord-Lieutenant,  however,  sooA  learnt  that  he  had 
miscalculated  the  energy  of  the  movement.  His  letters  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  are  extremely  curious,  but  they  must 
be  read  with  the  same  reservations  as  the  letters  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  They  were  written  by  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  policy  of  Catholic  enfranchisement,  by  a  governor  who  was 
surrounded  by,  and  derived  his  chief  information  from,  men  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Catholic  party,  and  who  desired 
above  all  things  to  obtain  a  decisive  English  declaration  in  its 
favour. 

The  proposed  Catholic  convention  he  thought  especially 
serious.  It  was  intended,  among  other  objects,  to  intimidate 
their  own  gentry  and  clergy,  ^as  their  clergy,  and  the  Pope 
himself,  are  very  much  intimidated  by  the  agitations  of  these 
fiictious  democrats.'  The  design,  he  said,  was  to  elect  a  National 
Assembly,  and  such  an  assembly  would  be  very  alarming  on 
religious,  but  still  more  on  political,  grounds.  Li  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Catholic  Conmiittee,  when  reinforced  by 
delegates  from  the  whole  country,  '  would  ever  give  way  to  so 
aristocratic  a  Parliament  as  the  present  Lrish  House  of  Conmions  ? 
£very  acquisition  made  through  their  application,  or  rather 
intimidation,  would  increase  their  power  and  influence  with 
their  electors,  and  would  eventually  produce  a  total  reform  of 
the  present  Parliament,  and  how  England  is  to  Boaintain  its 
management  of  an  Lish  National  Assembly  is  beyond  my  ability 
to  conjecture.'  It  was  ^a  deep-laid  scheme,  not  only  against 
the  religious  establishment  .  .  .  but  against  the  political  frame 
of  the  Irish  Government,  which  England  has,  with  very  little 
variation  and  exception,  managed  to  her  own  purpose.' '  West- 
morland painted  in  the  strongest  colours  the  Protestant  ferment 
which  was  shown  during  the  summer  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
grand  juries  and  of  the  county  meetings,  but  he  did  not  inform 
the  Government  of  the  great  part  which  men  connected  with  his 
Administration  took  in  producing  it,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 

>  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  April  4,  *  Westmorland  to  Dimclas,  Jime  7t 

1792.  1792. 
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ncleqna  lescribed  the  amount  of  public  support  which  the 

CotWlic  Uonimittee  found.  The  peneral  condemnation  of  the 
sixty-eight  eecedera  by  their  co-religion ists,  proved  that  while 
the  old  leaders  of  the  Catholics  were  atill  exceedingly  conseir^ 
tive,  they  had  lost  thoir  power  of  guiding  and  restraining.  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  penal  laws  to  reduce  as  much  as 
posBible  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  laodlords, 
and  the  unexpected  but  very  natnral  consequence  was,  that  the 
leadership  of  the  i  is  passing  into  other  and 

much  lees  trustwo  powerful  Catholics,'  wrote 

Westmorland, '  ho  iah,  as  all  men  do,  to  get 

rid  of  disabilities,  ry  to  do  anything  oSensive 

to  Government ;  .  .  ,  ^t  rid  of  violent  democrata 

that  manage  their  cone  uld  be  veiy  desirous  to  be 

quiet.' ' 

There  were,  however       i  preventing  the  ooDventioa. 

The  legal  opinions  in  its  favour  publbhed  by  the  Committee 
were  unanswered,  and  Westmorland  was  obliged  reluctantly  to 
confess  that,  if  it  confined  itself  to  petitioning,  he  knew  no 
existing  law  by  which  it  could  be  suppressed.  Gruid  juries 
and  public  meetings  might  protest,  but  they  could  do  little 
more,  and  the  moral  effect  of  their  protests  was  destroyed  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Belfast  dissenters,  and  by  the  great  Catholic 
meetings  >which  now  became  common.  In  Dublin  several 
thousand  Catholics  were  addressed  by  Keogh,  McNevin,  and 
others,  and  a  counter-manifesto  was  drawn  up  by  Emmet  in 
reply  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Corporation.*  The  opposition  of 
the  bishops  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  at  first  very 
decided,  but  the  Catholic  Committee  at  last  succeeded  in  obtun- 
ing  the  cO-operatiou  of  some  of  them  and  the  neutrality  <^  the 
rest,*  In  October  twenty-two  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities, 
had  already  elected  delegates  according  to  the  prescribed  form, 
and  the  other  counties  in  a  more  irregular  way,  and  instructed 
them  to  maintain  a  guarded  language,  but  to  petition  for  '  the 
elective  franchise  and  trial  by  jury.'*  'The  committee,'  wrote 
Westmorland,  'are  attempting,  and   hare  to  a  certain  degree 

■  Weatmorland  to  Pitt,  Oct.  IS.  •  Ibid.  i.  86,  ST. 

1TS3.  ■  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Oct.  90, 

•  Wolfe  Tone"*  Jfiww*-*.  t  67-  1793. 
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gained,  a  power  over  the  people  •  •  •  and  if  the  convention 
should  meet,  will  probably  have  such  influence  and  authority  as 
will  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  other 
Government/ '  *  The  general  Catholic  Committee,*  he  wrote  a 
month  later,  '  have  already  exercised  most  of  the  functions  of  a 
Government.  They  have  levied  contributions ;  they  have  issued 
orders  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace — a  circumstance  perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  if  they  could  direct  a  breach  of  it — they 
maintain  the  cause  of  individuals  accused  of  public  crimes; 
their  mandates  are  considered  by  the  lower  classes  as  laws; 
their  correspondences  and  conmiunications  with  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  are  rapid,  and  carried  on,  not  by  the  post,  but 
by  secret  channels  and  agents.  If  their  general  Committee  have 
acquired  this  degree  of  power,  what  may  not  be  apprehended 
from  the  power  of  the  convention  ? '  Among  the  lower  classes 
vague,  wild  hopes  were  rapidly  spreading.  They  have  been 
told  that  the  elective  franchise  will  put  an  end  to  rents  and 
tithes  and  taxes,  and  there  was  an  evident  change  in  their 
demeanour  towards  Protestants.  There  were  alarming  rumours 
of  the  purchase  of  arms,  but,  except  in  one  or  two  counties, 
Westmorland  did  not  believe  them  to  be  founded,  and  a 
thousand  wild  stories  of  conspiracies  and  intended  massacres 
were  floating  through  the  country.  Imprudent  words,  such 
as,  'We  have  been  down  long  enough,  It  will  be  our  turn 
next,'  '  We  shall  not  pay  tithes  after  Christmas,'  have  been  re- 
peated and  re-echoed  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  At 
the  same  time  the  Lord-Lieutenant  adds  that,  though  the  lower 
orders  of  Catholics  were  often  riotous,  disorderly,  and  impatient 
of  regular  law,  he  had  not  becurd  of  any  symptoms  of  disaffection 
to  their  landlords.^ 

The  evil,  he  thought,  came  chiefly  from  England,  and  it  was 
in  the  power  of  England  to  arrest  it.  ^  The  present  agitation 
and  impertinence  of  the  Catholic  body  is  a  general  impression 
.  .  .  that  England  wished  the  Catholics  to  have  further  in- 
dulgence, was  indifferent  who  was  uppermost  in  Ireland,  and 
would  not  take  any  part  in  any  dispute  that  might  arise ;  and  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  if  they  could  once  under- 

■  Westmorlandto  Pitt,  Oct.  20, 1792.      18;  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Oot.  20^ 
*  Westmorlaiid  to   Dondas,  Nov.      1792. 
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stand  that  English  GoTemment  was  resolved  to  support  the 
Proti>stant  Parliament  and  establishment,  the  Berioas  part  of  this 
agitation  would  end.' '  Before  Richard  Burke  came  over  there 
was  no  violence  amongfit  the  Catholics,  and  even  now  a  dear 
intimation  of  the  English  sentiments  may  quiet  the  coantiy.' 
He  had  consulted  with  hia  confidential  servante,  and  reports 
that '  hardly  anyone  thinks  the  state  of  the  couutiy  requires  the 
immediate  calling  of  the  Parliament.  Tliey  seem  agreed  in  re- 
sistance, and  in  the  cry  that  md  would  but  speak  out 
that  she  would  support  the  Pa  ,  tho  alarming  part  of  the 
agitation  would  be  at  an  end.  tzgibbon  especially,  said 
that  Government '  should  not  y.  lything  at  present,'  that 
'  British  Government  fihould  spe  plmnly  their  detennin^ 
tion  '  to  that  effect,  that  this  dec.  n  must  be  inserted  in  the 
nest  speech  from  the  throne,  anc  no  conciliatory  langoage 
towanls  Catholics  should  be  usee  hie  course  waa  taken,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  oilier  c^onfidell  in-ants  were  agreed  that 
there  wa-i  nothing  to  be  feared.* 

The  Irish  Government  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
serious  danger  of  rebellion  from  Catholics,  and  they  were  for  a 
long  time  completely  sceptical  about  the  possibility  of  union 
between  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  '  The  greater  part  of  the 
country,'  wrote  Hobart  in  November,  '  is  perfectly  quiet.'  '  llr, 
Keogh  and  a  particular  set  of  the  Catholics  openly  profess  their 
approbation  of  the  levelling  system,  and  exult  in  the  success  of 
the  French  arms.  These  men  industriously  proclaim  a  junction 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians,  a  junction,  how- 
ever, which  only  exists  between  themselves  individually  and 
the  Dublin  and  northern  republicans,  and  undoubtedly  does  not 
include  either  the  body  of  the  Presbyterians  or  Catholics.'* 
'  Except  a  few  troublesome  spirits  in  Dublin,  perhaps  a  majority 
at  Belfast,'  writes  Westmorland,  '  the  Protestants  universally 
consider  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  political  power  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  property,  and  as  the  anniliilation  of  tht'ir 
establishment.  ...  I  do  not   think   that  levelling   principie.i 

'  Westmorland  to   Pitt,  Oct.   20,  •  Westmorland  to   Pitt,  Nov.  31, 

1702.  t;32. 

'  Hubart  to   Barnard;   Wcslmor-  '  Westmorland   to   Dund.-ui,   No». 

laml   to   Pitt,   Oct.   H>,  Kov.   S,    ID,  18,  1732. 
17a2,  '  Hobart  to  Ncjjcan,  Kuv.  IS. 
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have  yet  spread  to  any  dangerous  extent.'  ^  '  I  am  convinced 
the  Catholics  have  made  no  preparation  for  insurrection,  nor 
have  it  at  present  in  contemplation,  nor  any  material  connection 
with  the  great  body  of  Dissenters.'  ^  '  There  is  certainly  a  dis- 
like between  Protestant  and  papist  every  day  increasing.' '  '  It 
is  very  extraordinary,  but  I  believe  the  two  sects  of  Irish  hate 
and  fear  each  other  as  much  as  they  did  one  hundred  years 
ago.'  ^  A  revival  of  volunteering  was  much  spoken  of,  and  it 
caused  the  Lord-Lieutenant  much  anxiety,  but  he  at  first 
believed  that  it  was  mainly  a  Protestent  movement  against  the 
Catholics.*  Belfast,  he  says,  is  republican,  but  so  it  has  been 
ever  since  the  American  War,  and  the  republicans  ^  are  far  from 
agreed  respecting  Catholic  emancipation,'  and  many  of  them 
are  most  bigoted  Protestante.^  In  parte  of  the  counties  of 
Down,  Armagh,  and  Louth,  the  riote  between  the  Defenders  and 
Peep-o'-Day  Boys  were  constantly  raging.  ^  The  lower  ranks 
there  have  that  inveteracy,  that  they  are  almost  in  a  stete  of 
open  war.'  ^ 

From  an  English  point  of  view  the  divisions  and  ferment  in 
Ireland  appeared  not  altogether  an  evil.  It  had  always  been  a 
leading  English  object  to  induce  the  Irish  Parliament  to  support 
as  large  an  army  as  possible,  and  the  present  time  seemed  well 
fitted  for  carrying  out  this  object.  ^  The  angmentetion  of  the 
army  is  a  point  that  I  believe,  if  the  agitetion  continues,  would 
meet  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  Protestanto  .  .  .  and  I 
am  convinced  they  would  be  equally  ready  to  incur  any  expense 
that  may  be  rendered  necessary.'  *  Another  remark,  which  is 
certainly  not  less  significant,  occurs  in  a  later  letter :  ^  The  Pro- 
testante  frequently  declare  they  will  have  a  union  rather  than 
give  the  firanchise  to  the  Catholics ;  the  Catholics  that  they  will 
have  a  xmion  rather  than  submit  to  their  present  stete  of  de- 
gradation. It  is  worth  turning  in  your  mind  how  the  violence  of 
both  parties  might  be  turned  on  this  occasion  to  the  advantage 
of  England.'  • 

'  Westmorland  to  Dondas,  Nov.  *  Westmorland   to  Pitt,  Nov.  8, 

18, 1792.  1792. 

«  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Nov.   19,  •  Ibid. 

1792.  '  Ibid.  Nov.  24, 1792. 

*  Ibid.  Oct.  20, 1792.  •  Ibid.  Oct.  20, 1792. 

«  Westmorland  to  Dimdas,  Sept  *  Ibid.  Nov.  24, 1792. 
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On  the  whole,  up  to  the  close  of  Xovember  the  aitaation, 
though  anxious,  did  not  appear  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  seriooiJj 
alarming.  '  If  some  pains  are  not  token  to  prevent  it,'  he  wrote, 
'  there  will  he  a  very  general  spirit  of  volunteering  with  the  Pro- 
testants .  .  .  owing  to  the  opinion  I  have  BO  often  told  yoo, 
that  the  British  Gocemment  means  to  desert  them.  Erery 
intelligence  that  reaches  me  respecting  the  Catholics  bears  the 
most  pacific  appearance.  ,  .  .  The  mind  of  the  people  is  cer- 
tainly very  mnch  fleate  J  discussions,  and  therefore 
one  cannot  foretell  i  r  oat  of  fortuitous  circnm- 
Btances,  but  no  one  f  lied  me,  that  manifested  any 
plan  for  insurroction  cs.  The  regular  formationof 
a  government,  and  corrf  ith  one  another,  seems  to  be 
more  alarming  and  mt  sonnteract.' '  Reports  were 
persistently  sent  from  tie  effect  that  arms  had  been 
largely  imported  into  Ireia  lese  reports  after  very  care- 
ful investigation  appeared  t  {  eatly  exa^erated  or  wholly 
false.  The  real  disaffection  was  confined  to  a  few,  thoagh  there 
was  agitation  and  alarm  over  a  great  area.  There  had  been 
aeriona  riots  at  Cork  and  Bandon  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  provisions,  and  for  some  days  the  neighbonring  cotintiy 
was  ravaged  by  the  mob.  '  The  lovers  of  mischief  have  dr- 
cnlated  stories  that  the  troops  were  nnwilling  to  act,  but  oa 
every  occasion  they  manifested  the  greatest  alacrity.'  '  I  hope,' 
continnes  the  Lord-Lieutenant, '  the  pretence  of  famine  will  not 
set  the  country  people  into  a  flame.  The  common  conseqaence 
of  political  discussions  is  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation,  and  to  these  discussions  may  probably  be  in  some 
measure  attributed  the  com  riots  in  Cork,'  * 

Westmorland  now  agreed  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
the  Protestants  to  hold  out  to  the  Catholics  hopes  of  fatnie 
indulgence,  but  that  the  GoveruDient  should  avoid  distinctly 
pledging  itself.  He  premised,  as  far  as  he  dared,  to  snggest 
this  at  a  meeting  of  the  confidential  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  about  to  take  place, '  but  so  rooted  and  nnirersal 
is  the  sentiment,  that  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  poli- 
tical power  must  overtom  the  property  as  well  as  political 
importance  of  the  Protestant  possessors,'  that  he  almost  despain 
•  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Nov.  24, 1792.  •  -Ibid.  Nov.  S8. 
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of  success.  *  The  a&irs  of  the  Continent  have  strangely  altered 
this  questioft,  but  so  far  they  appear  to  have  only  strengthened 
the  Protestant  determination  to  resist.'  ^ 

Though  nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  they  were  written, 
some  of  the  following  remarks  appear  to  me  to  have  much  more 
than  a  simply  historic  interest.  *  I  think  Great  Britain  still  may 
easily  manage  the  Protestants,  and  the  Protestants  the  Catholics ; 
but  this  to  me  is  clear,  that  you  cannot  support  your  Grovemment 
without  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants ;  I  don't  mean  as  the 
Catholics  would  say,  the  parliamentary  monopolists,  but  I  mean 
the  upper  class  of  the  country,  and  that  by  whatever  means  you 
lose  that,  your  command  over  the  country  is  at  an  end.*  *  ^  It 
must  always  be  in  our  recollection  that  the  Protestants  hold  by 
Great  Britain  everything  most  dear  to  them,  their  religion,  their 
pre-eminence,  their  property,  their  political  power.  And  surely 
it  is  fortunate,  whilst  levelling  doctrines  are  afloat,  to  have  so 
large  a  portion  of  subjects,  including  the  Parliament,  the 
magistracy  and  almost  all  the  landed  property,  attached  to 
British  connection  and  to  the  British  Constitution,  and  pledged 
against  innovation  by  their  peculiar  situation.  In  consequence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  agitation  and  claims,  if  the  hour  is  not 
come,  it  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  you  must  decide,  I  fear, 
wliether  you  will  incline  tp  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic,  and 
if  such  a  necessity  should  arise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  you  must  take  part  with  the  Protestants.  The 
success  of  Roman  Catholic  objects  must  end  shortly  in  the 
abolition  of  all  religious  distinctions,  and  in  a  union  of  those 
distinctions,  which  could  only  be  acquiesced  in  by  England  upon 
a  well-grounded  persuasion  that  the  connection  of  the  Empire 
would  be  more  insured  by  it,  and  that  Ireland  would  then  be 
more  easily  managed  by  English  Grovemment  than  by  preserving 
the  Protestants  in  their  present  situation.  If  such  a  union 
were  once  formed,  and  if  the  Protestants,  after  being  forced 
into  submission  to  it,  should  contrary  to  their  expectations  find 
themselves  secure  of  their  possessions  without  British  protec- 
tion, is  it  not  to  be  feared  they  might  run  into  the  present 
Statemaking  mania  of  the  world,  and  form  a  Government  more 
to  the  taste  and  wishes  of  the  people  than  their  present  aristo- 
I  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Nov.  24, 1792.  *  Ibid.  Nov.  19. 
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cratical  ConBtitutJon  ?  .  .  ,  Yon  must  at  least  expect  resent^ 
ment  from  the  Protestanta,  and  gratitude  from  bo  loose  a  body 
as  the  Catholics  conld  not  much  be  relied  on.*  ETen  if  the 
Government  were  to  yield  what  was  now  demanded  they  '  would 
not  put  an  end  to  the  grievance  of  monopoly,  whilst  3,000,000 
of  people  were  only  to  hare  a  small  share  in  the  election  of 
64  members,  and  236  were  to  be  returned  by  a  few  Protestants,' 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Catholics  themaelvea  were 
by  no  means  unanimona.  '  The  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of 
property,  and  the  higher  clafises  of  their  clergy,  are  averse  to  this 
violence  and  the  levelling  system  connected  with  it,  and  how- 
ever anxious  for  the  points  in  question,  they  would  wish  to  carry 
them  by  peaceable  application,  and  without  oflence  to  Govern- 
ment; but  the  violent  attacks  and  threats  of  the  democratic 
lexers  of  the  Catholics  have  forced  the  clergy  into  a  co-opera- 
tion with  their  plan,  and  the  gentry  into  an  acquiescence.' ' 

Since  Pitt  had  intimated  that  a  legislative  union  was  in 
contemplation,  the  notion  was  evidently  much  in  the  mind  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  following  curious  passage  shows 
his  wishes  and  calculatioiiB,  and  especially  his  strong  sense  tiiat 
the  measure  was  only  possible  if  the  political  division  between 
tlie  two  religions  in  Ireland  continued.  '  A  union,'  he  writes, 
*iB  certainly  at  present  not  looked  to  or  talked  of  with  dis- 
approbation by  the  leading  people ;  if  the  Protestants  should 
get  over  their  Catholic  prejudices,  adien  to  that  cure  for  this 
country ;  however,  I  do  not  think  that  very  likely.  I  have  never 
formed  any  scheme  in  my  own  mind  or  had  any  notion  from 
yon  of  the  sort  of  proportion  that  might  be  feasible  in  legisla- 
tive [ric],  or  internal  or  external  taxes.  Tell  me  loosely  what 
yon  think ;  I  may  be  quietly  able  to  sonnd  the  ground  a  little. 
The  great  men  dread  very  much  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  the 
^tablishment  in  the  present  agitations,  and  would  therefore  not 
be  impracticable.  The  Catholics  would  probably  not  be  averse 
to  what  put  them  on  the  line  with  the  Protestants  and  opened 
to  them  the  State ;  but  the  city  of  Dublin  would  be  ontrageons, 
and  that  description  of  politician  who  can  cabal  and  job  here, 
but  who  would  either  not  reach  or  be  lost  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  Conrt  of  London.  Would  yon  not  find  great  difficulty  on 
>  WeatmorlaDd  to  Dandai,  Nor.  18, 17S1 
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jouT  side  the  water  ?  The  admission  of  the  Irish  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons  mnst  throw  considerable  weight  to  the 
Crown,  a  very  fortunate  thing,  but  would  be  much  argued  upon, 
besides  the  commercial  difficulties  we  should  have  to  encounter. 
The  subject  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  the  most  requisite  of  all 
is  not  to  let  such  an  idea  be  suspected,  for  if  it  took  a  wrong 
turn  one  cannot  tell  what  mischief  it  might  produce.  As  it  is 
generally  considered  here  that  this  Catholic  agitation  is  of 
English  making,  the  Irish  have  imagined  that  English  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  raised  such  a  flame  but  to  serve  their 
own  purposes.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  agitation  and  alarm  at  present 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  current  the  popular  opinion 
may  take.  I  should,  I  own,  be  very  proud  if  I  should  be  the 
manager  in  such  a  successful  business.  Waiting,  however,  for 
accidents,  and  making  the  most  of  them,  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent get  over  our  present  crisis.'  ^ 

I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  Pitt  responded  to  these 
speculations.  He  was  evidently  anxious  and  disquieted,  but 
also  perplexed  about  the  course  which  Irish  politics  were 
taking.  He  expressed  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the 
Catholic  Convention,  but  did  little  more  than  throw  out  sugges- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Government.  Might  it 
not  be  wise  to  prohibit  the  import  of  arms  into  Ireland ;  to  dis- 
arm the  papists ;  to  call  Parliament  together  and  propose  to  it 
an  augmentation  of  the  forces  ?  ^  Whatever  opinions  may  have 
been  entertained  by  any  of  us  here,  as  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  Catholics  quiet  by  prospect  of  further 
and  gradual  concession,  we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt  of 
the  necessity  of  showing  a  firm  determination  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  carry  their  point  by  force  or  intimidation.  There 
seems  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  is  their  present 
design,  and  indeed  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  in  France  is 
but  too  likely  to  give  encouragement  to  the  lovers  of  disorder  in 
every  part  of  the  world.'  It  is  'an  object  of  the  most  serious 
importance  not  to  let  Protestant  volunteering  on  any  pretence 
gain  ground.  Whatever  may  be  its  object  or  effect  in  the 
present  moment,  it  must  in  the  end  be  destructive  to  the 
authority  of  regular  government.'    Pitt  complains  that  he  has 

'  >  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Nov.  28, 1792. 
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not  EQffident  local  knowlcjga  to  jn^ge  tbe  qucetion,  but  he 
approves  of  a  Buggeatioa  of  Westmorland  that  the  crcfttion 
of  a  militia  might  be  the  best  way  of  checking  the  spirit  of 

volunteering,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
country.' 

Some  do'.bts  appear  to  have  been  again  expressed  about  the 
willingness  of  the  English  Parliament  to  vote  men  and  money 
to  support  the  Irish  Protestants,  if  these  were  confronted  by  a 
rebellion  tecanse  they  refused  e  votes  to  the   Catholics. 

Hobart  wrote  that   England   b  i   right  to  hesitate  for  a 

moment :  '  If  the  question  now  f  b  was  on  the  passing  of  a 

new  law,  it  would  andoubtedly  the  consideration  of  his 

Majesty's  confidential  servants  i  r  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 

witlihold  or  give  his  consent.  the  case  now  stands  the 

Irish  Parliament  are  on  the  defeu'  ad  have  an  unquestionabla  . 

right  to  Call  on  his  Majesty  to  them  in  sapporting  tlw 

Protestant  Eslaljlishment.'  The  complete  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  fully  acknowledged  in 
1782  and  1783,  and  it  was  therefore  entirely  inadmissible  that 
the  question  of  suffrage  in  Ireland  should  be  discussed  in  the 
English  Parliament.  On  all  the  many  occasions  in  which 
English  policy  had  involved  the  Empire  in  war,  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  loyally  assisted  England,  and  if  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolution  an  armed  struggle  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  England  must  recognise  a  corresponding  obligation. 
*  The  inseparable  annexation  of  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  so  connects  the  two  countries,  that  the  enemies  of 
the  one  must  ever  be  considered  the  enemies  of  the  other.  In 
the  late  Spanish  business,  when  his  Majesty  was  likely  to  be 
involved  in  war,  the  Irisli  Parliament  cheerfully  came  forward 
to  support  the  common  cause.  No  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
policy  of  the  war,  or  into  the  interest  Ireland  might  have  in  the 
object  of  dispute.  Although  it  was  well  known  it  originated 
in  a  question  of  trade  to  a  territory  from  the  commerce  of 
which  Ireland  was  precluded  by  a  British  law,  there  was  no 
abstract  reasoning  on  the  subject.  The  broad  principle  of  sup- 
porting his  Majesty  against  those  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to 
declare  to  be  his  enemies  was  admitted  and  acted  upon  in 
•  Pitt  to  Wcslmorlana,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  18,  1792. 
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Ireland.  The  difference  npon  the  present  question  as  it  bears 
upon  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  whether  those  who  enter  into 
rebellion  against  his  Majesty  are  less  the  enemies  of  the  Empire, 
than  those  who  dispute  a  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.'  It  is  of  course  open  to  the  English  Ministers  to  ask 
their  friends  in  Ireland  to  support  their  views,  but  Hobart, 
knowing  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  Irish  politicians,  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  do  so.  ^I  can 
assure  you  that  an  attempt  to  carry  the  firanchise  for  the 
Catholics  under  the  present  circumstances  would  be  perfectly 
nugatory.*  * 

French  affidrs  were  now  beginning  to  influence  Irish  politics 
as  powerfully  as  American  afiairs  had  done  ten  years  before. 
The  passionate  enthusiasm  which  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  produced  among  large  classes,  rose  higher  and  higher 
when  it  became  evident  that  almost  all  Europe  was  likely  to  be 
involved  in  the  struggle.  The  insulting  manifesto  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  the  invasion  of  French  territory  and  the  capture 
of  Verdjin,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  check  of  the  Prussians 
at  Yalmy,  and  by  the  ignominious  retreat  of  the  allied  army 
across  the  Rhine.  French  soldiers  entered  Worms,  Mentz,  and 
Frankfort :  Savoy  and  Nice  were  annexed.  Royalty  in  France 
was  abolished,  and  the  triumphant  Republic  held  out  the  pro- 
mise of  support  and  brotherhood  to  every  suffering  nationality 
in  Europe.  In  November,  the  great  victory  of  Jemmapes 
placed  Austrian  Flanders  at  its  feet ;  and  before  the  year 
had  closed,  the  French  power  extended  to  the  frontier  of 
Holland.  England  was  now  rapidly  arming,  and  it  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  she  would  soon  be  drawn 
into  the  war. 

The  effects  of  these  events  in  Ireland  were  soon  felt.  The 
new  spirit  of  volunteering  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  de- 
plored, and  which  he  still  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  Protestant 
dread  of  the  Catholics,  continued  to  increase,  and  it  wbs  evident 
that  it  was  assuming  a  republican  form.  In  July,  a  great 
meeting  of  the  volunteers  and  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  numbering 
about  six  thousand,  voted  unanimously  an  address  to  the  French 
nation  congratulating  them  on  the  capture  of  the  BastillOi  and 

*  Hobart  to  Nepean,  Nov.  I9»  1792. 
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alao  an  nddresa  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  it  wa3 
observed  that  sotrio  of  the  most  popular  Dissenting  ministers 
of  the  district  spobe  strongly  in  their  favour.'  In  Dublin  a 
new  military  association  was  formed,  modelled  after  the  French 
National  Guards  and  openly  avowing  republican  principles. 
Nappor  Tandy,  Hamilton,  Oliver  Bond,  and  Henry  Jackson, 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  organisers.  They  adopted  &9 
their  emblem  the  harp  without  a  crown,  surmounted  with  tha 
cap  of  liberty.     It  was  intende<  rm  three  battalions,  and  it 

was  reported  that  they  were  to  i  fiemselves  not  to  lay  down 

their  arms  till  thpy  had  obtainet  privileges  desired  by  the 

Catbolicsi  and  a  reform  of  Parliat  and  that  similar  battalions 

were  to  bo  formed  at  Belfast  ani  ry.' 

Hobart  had  written  to  Engl  in  September,  requesting 
that  all  information  that  could  bf  overed  about  the  relations 
of  Ireland  with  France  should  be  to  him,  '  for  although,'  he 

said,  '  I  am  not  at  all  apprebensivu  ui  real  danger,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  there  are  at  present  a  number  of  persons  indus- 
triously employed  in  endeavouring  to  create  confusion  J  *  He 
mentioned  that  he  had  discovered  that  Eroughall,  an  active 
agitator  in  the  Catholic  Committee,  was  in  correspondence  with 
Condorcet,  though  he  had  not  as  yet  found  anything  political  in 
hia  letters.*  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  some  political 
correspondence  had  for  some  time  been  going  on  between  dis- 
affected Irishmen  and  French  agents.  The  mission  of  Bancroft 
in  1780  does  not  appear  to  have  led  to  much  result.  In 
October  1790,  before  the  agitations  which  have  been  described 
began,  a  long  despatch,  which  was  probably  from  his  pen,  was 
sent  to  the  French  Foreign  Office,  It  opens  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  dispute  about  the  election  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Government, 
and  which  has  now  lost  all  interest,  and  the  writer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  vivid,  though  probably  not  perfectly  accurate, 
description  of  tho  state  of  the  country.  Religious  hatred,  ho 
eajs,  has  gone  down.     Jacobitism  is  forgotten.     Time  has  in- 

'  Wolfe  Tone's  MrmolTi,  i.  G8,  69.  blue  uniform  of  tho  Whig  Club,  bora 

'  Hobart    to    Nepean,    Nov.    aO;  the  harp  surmounteil   by  the  crown. 

Wcslmorland  to  DunibiB,  Itec,  S,  I7*JU';  Gtiiltairs  Life,  iv,  71. 

Mc-Ncvin's   /VciM   of  ]rhh    llist<^,  ■  Ibib.irt  to  Nepcan,  Sept.  T,  1752. 

p.  36.    Tho  butlons  on  the  buff  and  *  Ibid,  Oct.  20. 
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sensibly  effaced  the  memory  of  old  injuries.  The  oppressed 
majority  of  the  nation  have  began  to  breathe  anew,  and 
regard  with  gratitude  a  restoration  of  some  of  the  rights  of 
Nature.  ^A  few  years  more,  and  the  Irish  may  form  a 
nation,  which  they  have  not  been  for  six  hundred  years.' 

Irish  parties,  the  writer  continued,  are  now  quite  unlike  the 
old  ones.  They  no  longer  grow  out  of  civil  war,  violence,  and 
proscription,  but  have  assumed  much  of  the  character  of  parties 
in  England.  Corrupt  men  who  think  themselves  neglected,  and 
a  few  genuine  patriots  oppose  the  Grovemment.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  have  no  more  political 
influence  than  in  Poland.  The  middle  class  are  very  few. 
Commerce  has  so  little  weight  that  there  is  not  a  single 
merchant  in  Parliament.  The  landlord  class  is  the  only  one 
that  is  powerful. 

From  this  position,  says  the  writer,  it  is  easy  to  forecast 
the  reforms  that  may  be  expected.  Everything  that  tends 
to  increase  the  influence  of  th&  Legislature  will  be  supported 
from  all  sides,  but  Uttle  or  nothing  will  be  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  throw  a  larger  portion  of 
taxation  on  land,  to  purify  the  representative  system,  or  to 
diminish  the  number  of  useless  places.  Ireland  had  lost  her 
great  opportunity  when  the  Convention  of  1783, '  a  respectable 
and  well-intentioned  body,  failed  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  some  powerful  men.  Ito  failure  has  thrown  a  certain 
ridicule  on  Irish  democracy,  and  it  may  be  long  before  it  is 
repaired.'  * 

In  about  two  years,  however,  the  aspect  of  Irish  politics  and 
the  opinions  of  French  observers  had  greatly  changed.  In 
December  1792,  a  French  agent  represented  that  under  the 
guidance  of  six  or  seven  daring  conspirators  an  Irish  revolution 
was  rapidly  preparing,  and  that  France  might  find  it  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  impending  struggle.*  From  this  time  Irish 
affairs  assume  some  prominence  in  the  secret  archives  of  France, 
and  an  agent  named  Coquebert,  who  was  established  as  consul 

'  See  an  unsigned  memorial  from  '  See  an  nnsigned  memorial  from 

Dublin,  Oct.  27,  1790,  'On  the  Af-  London,  Dec.  1, 1793,  and  two  letters 

lairs  of  Ireland,'  and  also  a  letter  from  the  Minister  at  Paris,  Dec.  9«  1S» 

of  Lucerne,  July  27,  1790,  French  1792,  French  Foreign  Office. 
Foreign  Office. 
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at  D  !ins  to  have  been  in  close  connectioQ  with  some  of 

tlie  ieaaere  of  the  United  Irishmen.' 

Charlemont  complained  bitterly  that  the  volnnteera  were  no 
longer  what  they  had  been ;  that  the  '  ailly  and  useless  affecta- 
tion '  of  French  names  and  appellations  and  emblems  which  bad 
grown  np  among  them  had  '  brought  shame  npon  the  inatitU' 
tion,'  and  that,  though  he  was  still  their  nominal  general,  tbe^ 
had  not  for  some  years  past  in  a  single  instance  either  asked  ( 


I  his  advi 
have  invented 
than  the  taking 
cap  of  hberty.' 
their  foundation  U 
William  111.  on  f 
but  this  ceremony  i> 
ing  month  the  Unit 
teerB,  calling  on  them  i 


'lierophant/  he  said,  'could 
tly  signiUcant  of  a  Repuhhc 
harp  and  replacing  it  by  a 
tom  of  the  Tolanteers  since 
round  the  statue  of  King 
iversarj-  of  their  institntion, 
to  perform,*  In.  the  foUow- 
led  an  address  to  the  volun- 
heir  arms  and  urging  the 


necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform ;  and  somo  of  the  Dublin 
corps  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  addrees.*  Bowoo,  Napper 
Tandy,  Eeogh,  and  Oliver  Bond  were  the  leading  spirits  in  this 
new  movement,  and  the  United  Iriahmm,  though  chiefly  directed 
by  Protestants,  now  contained  a  considerable  minority  of  Cathcdics 
among  their  members.  'The  great  danger,'  wrote  the  Loid- 
Lieutenant, '  is  from  the  North,  where  certainly  the  volunteer- 
ing spirit,  from  the  dislike  to  the  Catholics,  has  gained  gnmnd, 
and  if  that  dislike  should  be  done  away  ...  as  they  have  &llen 
into  the  guidance  of  the  middhng  rank  of  people,  their  repab^can 
principles  may  lead  to  every  possible  mitichief.'  '  &<»ne  corps 
have  already  espressed  their  determination  to  force  a  reform  of 
Parliament.'  *  IVench  events  occtipied  the  foremost  place  in  the 
newspapers ;  French  victories  were  received  by  many  with  mi- 
concealed  delight,  and  there  were  some  smtdl  attempts  at  iUn- 
minations  and  other  demonstrations  in  the  streets. 

Grattan,  like  the  other  leaders  of  the  old  reform  party  in 


'  See  a  memorial  written  by  him, 
Deo.  18, 1793.  It  appears  from  one 
of  the  aapplcdneutal  volameB  in  the 
French  Foreign  OfBoe  <1773-1791) 
that  CoqoebeTt  was  in  Ilabliti  and 
'  d  with  Iiish  politics  as  earlj 


Bs  Feb.  1791. 

■  Charlemont  to  EalUday,  Fob.  16, 
1793.     Charltment  Papmrt. 

•  McNevin,  p.  35. 

•  Westnorlaod  to  Xhmdai^  D«& 
11, 1793. 
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Parliament,  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  questions  of  reform 
and  Catholic  emancipation  should  be  dissociated  from  disloyal 
and  republican  principles.  He  strongly  censured  the  conduct 
of  the  new  national  guard  in  adopting  republican  emblems, 
declaring  that  though  he  wished  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
changed,  the  Crown  itself  was  very  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  He  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Convention, 
but  his  advice  to  the  Catholics  was  beyond  all  things  to  avoid 
^  republican  principles  and  French  politics,'  and  he  warned  them 
that  men  connected  with  the  Irish  Government  were  represent- 
ing them  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  probably  in  order  to  induce 
the  English  to  assist  in  crushing  them.^  He  refused  to  join  the 
United  Irishmen,  but  as  the  Whig  Club  had  declined  to  commit 
itself  to  the  two  measures  which  he  now  deemed  imperatively 
necessary,  a  new  association  called  the  ^  Friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion '  was  formed  in  December  1792,  under  the  presidence  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.  It  was  probably  imitated  from  the  society 
of  ^  The  Friends  of  the  People,'  which  had  been  established  a 
few  months  earlier  in  England  by  Sheridan  and  Grey,  and  it 
was  intended  to  promote  in  every  way  Catholic  emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform,  while  resisting  all  republican  innova- 
tions.* Grattan  saw  clearly  that  the  ties  of  influence  that  bound 
the  Catholics  to  their  gentry  were  severely  strained,  and  he  feared 
greatly  that  the  Government  policy  would  give  a  confirmed  as- 
cendency to  new  and  dangerous  influences,  which  might  one  day 
precipitate  the  Catholic  body  into  a  career  of  rebellion. 

The  danger  was  indeed  obvious.  On  the  one  side  the  Catholics 
found  the  Irish  Government  surrounded  and  supported  by  the 
men  who  were  the  most  vehement  and  the  most  powerful  oppo- 
nents of  their  enfranchisement.  Fitzgibbon,  the  Beresfords,  the 
Elys,  the  great  body  of  the  large  borough  owners  who  were  the 
pillars  of  the  oligarchical  system  in  Ireland,  contended  that  the 
Catholics  should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  all  share  of  poli- 
tical power.  They  had  steadily  exerted  their  influence  against 
them  both  in  the  Parliament,  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  the 
country.  Men  connected  with  or  trusted  by  the  Government 
had  originated  or  stimulated  the  recent  movement  of  the  grand 
juries  and  county  meetings,  which  had  done  so  much  to  revive 

'  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  73,  74.  •  Ibid.  126, 127. 
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the  ing   embers  of  religioua   animosity.     Nor  did  it 

appear  probable  that  their  flentiments  would  change,  for  they 
believed,  and  justly  believed,  that  the  continued  subjection  of 
the  Catholics  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  political 
monopoly.  On  the  other  hand  a  party  supported  by  a  great 
part  of  the  Dissentera  of  the  North  were  labouring  in  the  first 
place  to  abolish  that  oligarchical  monopoly  and  to  replace  it  by 
a  democratic  representation  entirely  irrespective  of  religious  dia- 
tinctiona,  and  in  the  ni         '  lx>lish  tie  system  of  tithea, 

which  was  the  great  evance,  both  of  the  poorer 

Cfttholica  and  of  the  J  And  this  party  was  now 

offering  its  alliance  t^ 

Some   steps   of  soon   took   place.       Simon 

Bntler,  the  chairman  risfamen,  drew  np  and  pub- 

lished by  the  direction  i  a  digest  of  the  popery  laws 

in  Ireland,  which  exercis  ilinfluenceon  opinion  by  its 

clear  statement  of  the  numbci-  ant  lagnitude  of  the  disabilities 
onder  which,  at  least  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  Catholics  still 
laboured.  The  United  Irishmen  gladly  admitted  Catholics 
among  their  members,  and  in  many  addresses  to  the  people  they 
steadily  advocated  their  complete  emancipation.  Keogh,  who 
was  the  ablest  of  the  new  Catholic  leaders,  was  a  regular  atten- 
dant at  the  meetings  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1792  Wolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  republicans  in  Ireland,  became  paid 
secretary  of  the  Catliolic  Committee  in  the  place  of  Richard 
Burke.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the  brilliant  pamphlet 
which  he  had  published  in  the  previous  September,  and  he  has 
recorded  the  intereatiug  fact  that  when  that  pamphlet  was 
published  he  did  not  reckon  a  single  Catholic  among  his 
acquaintances.' 

On  the  Presbyterian  side  the  tendency  towards  Catholic 
alliance  was  very  marked.  It  was  shown  not  only  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  by  many  saccesdve 
demonstrations  at  Belfast,  but  also  by  the  significant  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  most  popnlor  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  active  members  of  the  new  party.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Presbyterians 
'  Tone'a  Momoin,  L  6S, 
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was  not  Catholic  emancipation  bnt  parliamentary  refonn ;  that 
they  had  in  general  very  little  natural  sympathy  with  Catholics ; 
that  their  tme  and  governing  motive  was  the  conviction  that 
the  existing  system  of  oligarchical  and  English  ascendency 
could  only  be  destroyed  and  the  Constitution  of  Ireland  esta- 
blished by  a  cordial  union  of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Though 
written  with  directly  opposite  aims  and  wishes,  the  confidential 
letters  of  Lord  Westmorland  agree  curiously  with  the  writings 
of  Wolfe  Tone  and  the  other  leading  United  Irishmen  in  their 
judgment  of  the  situation.  They  both  contended  that  a  cordial 
union  between  the  different  religious  sects  in  Ireland,  and  the 
introduction  of  Catholics  into  political  life,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  reform  of  Parliament,  which  would  destroy  at  once  the 
oligarchical  ascendency  and  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
English  Executive  over  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  would  induce 
Irish  statesmen  to  regulate  their  policy  mainly  by  the  public 
opinion  of  their  own  country.  It  was  the  Belfast  doctrine  that 
the  English  Government  desired  to  keep  the  people  divided  in 
order  to  govern  them,  and  that  to  put  an  end  to  this  division 
should  be  first  object  of  every  Irish  patriot. 

That  this  was  a  predominating,  or  at  least  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing, opinion  among  Irish  reformers  appears  to  me  indubitable, 
though  the  letters  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  not  unnaturally 
magnified  the  signs  of  dissension.  There  were,  however,  still  a 
few  reformers,  who,  like  Charlemont,  would  have  severed  the 
question  of  reform  from  the  Catholic  question.  There  were 
occasions  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  the 
Catholic  question  from  resolutions,  lest  it  should  produce  dis- 
sension, and  among  the  lower  orders  both  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Catholics  in  Ulster,  old  religious  fanaticisms  and  animosities 
still  blazed  fiercely  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Peep-o'-Day  Boys 
and  the  Defenders.  There  was  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters in  their  attitude  towards  Catholics.  Among  the  former, 
as  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  purely  religious  intolerance 
seems  to  have  almost  completely  died  away,  and  their  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  claims  was  chiefly  an  opposition  of  interest 
or  monopoly.  Among  the  Presbyterians  a  strong  feeling  of 
common  interest  was  producing  a  Catholic  alliance,  but  re- 
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ligiouB  ammositiea,  thougli  greatly  dimiiuslied,  were  not  extioot, 
and  it  was  not  impossible  to  revive  them. 

All  the  boat  evidence  we  posaeaa  concnrs  in  showing  that 
there  was  as  yet  no  serious  disalfoction  in  the  Catholic  body 
outside  a  small  circle  of  Dublin  shopkeepers.  The  spirit  which 
had  induced  the  Catliolica  to  select  as  their  agent  and  represen- 
tative the  only  son  of  the  greatest  living  opponent  of  the  fcVench 
Revolution  Btill  survived,  and  although  they  now  felt  keenly  the 
disabilities  that  maintained  then  the  position  of  a  subject 
and  an  inferior  caate,  they  had  i  ish  to  throw  themHoIvea 
into  opposition  to  the  Government  (o  class  of  men  had  been 
more  sti^adily  loyal,  more  easenti  mservative  in  their  sym- 

pathies, than  the  Catholic  gentry,  if  the  fatal  policy  of  the 

penal  laws  hod  not  reduced  them  laignificance,  if  they  had 

continued  to  form  a  largi:  and  im^  it  part  of  the  landed  in- 
terest of  Ireland  at  a  time  when  d  property  still  retained 
ita  natural  influence  in  the  State,  it  it.  ^irobablo  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  would  have  proved  little  more  difBcult  than 
that  of  any  other  Catholic  country.  The  politiail  importance 
of  a  large  class  of  Catholic  landed  gentry  would  no  doubt  have 
heen  incompatible  with  the  permanent  maintenance  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  a  religious 
establishment  supported  by  tithes,  but  it  would  have  supplied 
a  safe  guiding  influence  for  the  Catholic  peasantry,  and  a  great 
element  of  conservatism  and  stability  in  the  countrj-.  But  the 
articles  in  tlie  penal  code  regulating  the  succession  of  land,  for- 
bidding Catholics  to  purchase  land  or  to  acquire  those  long  and 
profitable  leases  which  frequently  developed  into  ownership,  and 
offering  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic  landlord  overwhelming 
inducements  to  conform,  had  iinmenaely  aggravated  the  unfor- 
tunate disposition  of  property  which  the  confiscations  had  begun  ; 
and  the  recent  secession  had  weakened,  though  it  had  not  de- 
stroyed, the  power  of  the  few  remaining  Catholic  gentry  over 
their  people.  But  like  the  Catholic  prelates  those  gentry  wero 
still  entirely  on  the  side  of  loyalty,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
seceding  body  had  again  been  reconciled  to  the  Committee.' 

The  general  influence  of  the  priesthood  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  same  side.  Among  its  inferior  members,  it  is  true,  there 
'  Plowden,  ii.  387,  388. 
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were  grossly  ignorant  and  disrepntable  characters,  who  were  pro- 
bably often  connected  with  the  Whiteboy  outrages ;  and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  a  new  and  dangerous  spirit  was  beginning  to  ferment  among 
them ;  but  the  priests  had  not  yet  become  political  leaders,  and 
as  a  class  they  were  still  essentially  conservative.  This  was  the 
opinion  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  it 
was  equally  the  opinion  of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  believed  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  drawing  them  into  his  cause  till  they  were 
educated  at  home.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  doubted  how  a 
priesthood  educated  in  continental  seminaries  must  have  looked 
upon  a  Revolution  which  had  burst  like  a  great  antichristian 
religidn  upon  the  world,  subverting  the  ancient  order  of  belief 
and  authority,  plundering  the  clergy,  destroying  the  altars, 
turning  the  greatest  Catholic  nation  in  Christendom  into  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  Church.  The  peasantry,  sunk  in  poverty 
and  ignorance,  had  no  political  interests,  and,  although  they 
neither  loved,  nor  feared,  nor  respected  the  law,  and  could  be 
easily  combined  against  tithes,  or  pasture  land,  or  the  enclosure 
of  commons,  or  for  the  rescue  of  prisoners,  or  in  resistance  to 
bailifis  or  creditors,  they  had  not  as  yet  shown  the  smallest  dis- 
position to  rebel  against  the  political  order  under  which  they 
lived.  Over  a  great  part  of  Ireland  the  people  were  in  a  high 
degree  turbulent,  riotous,  and  anarchical ;  but  anarchy  is  a  diffe- 
rent thing  from  disaffection,  though  it  prepares  the  soil  in  which 
disaffection  can  most  rapidly  grow.  As  yet,  however,  the  seed 
had  not  been  sown.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  the  perfect 
political  quiet  that  prevailed  in  Catholic  Ireland  during  the  first 
ninety  years  of  the  century — in  times  when  England  was  in- 
volved in  great  foreign  or  internal  struggles,  and  in  times  when 
Ireland  was  almost  denuded  of  troops — be  reasonably  explained. 
The  time  was  soon  to  come  when  all  this  would  change ;  but 
Catholic  disaffection  was  still  a  rare  and  superficial  thing,  and 
even  the  violent  party  appear  to  have  generally  aimed  only  at 
legitimate  and  moderate  reforms,  though  they  were  prepared 
to  obtain  them  by  revolutionary  measures  and  alliances. 

The  election  of  Catholic  delegates  had  greatly  alarmed  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  but  before  the  Convention  met  he  wrote 
that  great  divisions  had  become  apparent :  ^  Keogh,  Byrne,  and 
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the  Gu  '  [l>^'°g]  for  violent  proceedings,  the  gentleman 

and  peo|  retamed  from  the  country  for  moderate,  which  I  dare 
say  Messrs.  K)gh  and  Byrne  will  be  obliged  to  ncqaic«?e  in.'  * 
'  Though  they  are  unanimous  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object, 
great  diviaiona  prevail  amongst  ^em,  the  delegates  from  the 
country  having  apprehensions  from  the  levoUing  principles  of 
the  Committee,  but  particularly  Mr.  Keogh.'  *  '  Be  assured,'  he 
wrote  a  few  days  later,  '  there  is  no  preparation  for  insurrectioQ 
at  present.     The  u    ■■■■■■  '  ,  ^Q^  j^  force  at  present, 

but  they  are  a  v  ition  for  the  exertions  of 

Government.     It  r  nght  advisable  to  attempt 

a  militia  when  we  ,  teers.  ,  .  ,  Every  account 

we  get  of  Catholi<        >  he  moat  pacific  intentiona, 

but  certainly  Mr,  it  leader   of  the  Catholio 

Committee,  is  the  ai  ;er  of  the  new  volunteer 

corps.' '     '  We  must  to  give  offence  to  the  old 

volunteers,  a  very  great  nn-j^^nuj  hom  are  certainly  on  the 

present  occasion  strong  sujiporters  of  the  Protestant  Establiah- 
ment.  ...  I  do  not  believe  more  than  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  in  Dublin  are  concerned  in  this  business  [of  the 
National  Guard].  The  Catholic  ehopkeopers  in  this,  as  in  eveiy 
other  great  town,  have  caught  in  a  degree  the  French  mania, 
but  in  equal  proportion  the  Protestante  are  loyal.'* 

The  Catholic  Convention  met  on  December  3,  and  neariy  at 
the  same  time  a  despatch  arrived  from  England  intimating 
clearly  to  the  Irish  Government  that  no  military  asfflstance 
coald  be  expected.  *  The  comfortless  communication  which  we 
last  received/  wrote  Hobait,  '  without  even  a  private  friend  to 
intimate  confidentially  upon  what  ground  we  were  made  so  com- 
pletely independent,  has  driven  os  to  look  at  home  for  our 
safety,  which  if  we  can  effect  we  may  deem  ourselves  pecnliarly 
fortunate.'  Measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  form  a  militia, 
which,  the  Chief  Secretary  said,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficnlty  owing  to  the  general  preference  for  volonteering.  '  Yon 
have  mach  more,'  he  added, '  at  stake  in  Ireland  than  yon  are 
aware  of.     You  are  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  question 

'  WestmorUnd  to  Pitt,  Nov.  28,  •  Weal  mor land    t«  Pitt,   D«a   1 

17M.  1192. 

■  Weatmorlatid  to  Dnndas,  Nov.  *  Ibid.  Dec.  1. 179a. 
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between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  I  wish  it  was.  ...  Be  assured, 
however,  that  it  is  of  much  deeper  concern  to  us  all,  and  that  it 
goes  to  the  complete  overturning  of  the  Coastitution.'  ^ 

All  the  information  that  was  received  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Catholic  Convention  concurred  in  representing  it  as  loyal  and 
moderate,  but  it  took  one  step  which  was  naturally  very  offensive 
to  Westmorland,  and  which  clearly  showed  its  sense  of  the 
hostility  of  thd  Castle.  It  determined  to  petition  the  King 
directly,  and  not  throngh  the  medium  of  the  Irish  Government. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr.  Moylan  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy,  and  by  the  several 
delegates  for  the  different  districts  they  represented ;  and  five 
delegates,  including  Eeogh  and  Byrne,  were  selected  to  present 
it  to  the  Ejng.  *  You  now  probably  see,'  wrote  Westmorland 
when  this  step  was  announced,  ^  the  consequence  of  having  so 
long  delayed  the  Garter,  which  would  have  prevented  such  a 
proceeding.  The  Catholics  are  persuaded  tha^  the  English 
Government  wish  them  better  than  the  Irish ;  they  have  brought 
the  point  to  issue.  The  similar  belief  has  produced  an  alarm 
and  consternation  amongst  the  Protestants,  the  HI  effect  of 
which,  if  not  done  away,  in  its  various  consequences  is  beyond 
my  expression  or  even  calculation.  .  .  •  You  must  contrive  to 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  delegates  that  the  English  and 
Irish  Government  have  the  same  sentiments,  or  you  must  be 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  Government.  It 
is  certainly  our  business  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  as  much  as 
we  can  without  losing  the  Protestants.  ...  I  am  convinced  the 
Catholics  do  not  generally  mean,  nor  are  the  knot  of  disaffected 
prepared  for,  mischief  at  present ;  and  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  concession  will  satisfy  the  present  democratic  spirits 
who  have  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  present 
frame  of  the  Grovemment  existing ;  but  I  by  no  means  include 
the  general  body  of  the  Catholics.  The  gentry  and  priesthood 
are  much  attached  to  monarchy,  but  these  confounded  factions  of 
the  towns  have  persuaded  them  that  everything  is  to  be  carried 
by  intimidation.  I  mean  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  militia. 
If  the  Protestants,  backed  by  the  Government,  come  boldly  for- 
ward, this  levelling  system  will  be  of  little  importance.     How« 

>  Hobart  to  Nepean,  Dea  6, 1792. 
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ever,  in  the  present  troubled  state  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  to 
be  prepared  in  force.'  He  aska  for  more  troopa,  '  Our  conduct,* 
he  Bays,  '  for  the  next  month  ie  most  critical.  .  .  .  However,  it 
is  unavoidable,  and  I  am  eatiafied  for  tha  present  there  is  no 
danger,  whatever  the  levelling  spirit  and  success  of  the  French 
may  hereafter  produce.' ' 

He  now  acknowledged  that  Protestant  opinion  was  by  no 
means  altogether  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims,  though  he  believed 
that  this  disposition  was  tlie  result  of  a  mere  transitory  panic, 
and  was  evidently  anxioos  that  the  English  Government  should 
not  embark  on  a  policy  of  conciliation.  '  The  success  of  the 
French,  the  probability  of  England  being  involved  in  war  or  in- 
snrrection,  and  being  nnablo,  and  what  is  worse,  the  suspicion 
that  she  is  unwilling,  to  assist  Ireland,  frightens  the  Protestants. 
The  violence  of  the  levellers  and  republicans  has  altered  in  some 
degree  the  opinions  of  many  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  they 
begin  to  feel  and  express  in  conversation  the  necessity  of  attach- 
ing the  Catholics  to  the  Constitution.  I  speak  of  the  city  only. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think,  and  do  not  believe,  this  temper  has 
spread  to  the  conntry.  If  the  question  of  elective  franchise  wits 
to  be  tried  in  the  temper  of  tkit  hour,  the  Catholics,  with  the 
aasistance  of  Government,  would  have  many  friends ;  but  I  cannot 
say  the  concession  could  be  carried  by  any  exertion,  or  that  if  it 
was  forced  it  would  not  give  such  ofience  to  the  ProtestontB  as 
woald  mis  the  Govemmeiit  absolately,  and  lay  it  entirely  open 
to  every  popular  democratic  concession  that  could  be  started ; 
in  short,  that  every  public  man  would  quit  the  English  attach- 
ment, which  they  would  consider  as  untenable,  and  endeavour  to 
acquire  strength  and  iavour  in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  nation.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  concession  is  or  is  not  beneficial  to  England,  need 
not  be  the  question.  I  rather  think  not ;  should  the  Protestants 
be  much  divided  on  the  point  we  cannot  support  it,  bat  it  is  at 
best  oar  bnsiness  to  let  them  onderstand  that  the  concession, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  their  own  choice  and  not  any  compnlsion 
or  desertion  of  oars.  -  I  believe  the  conciliatory  temper  to  be  the 
panic  of  the  hour,  and  that  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  upon  the 
least  stand  being  made  will  return.  .  .  .  The  Chancellor, 
Speaker,  Pamell,  and  others,  seem  to  consider  Eng^islt  Govem- 
>  Westmorland  to  Fltt,  Deo.  T.  17&2. 
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ment  mined  in  the  concession.  I  do  not,  therefore,  recom- 
mend anything  different  from  the  tenor  of  my  despatches  at 
present.  ...  If  the  temper  of  the  country  will  bear  conciliation, 
yon  shall  have  timely  notice,  and  if  it  is  thought  expedient  to  do 
anything  for  the  Catholics,  let  me  manage.  I  can  tell  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and  at  least  whatever  is  palatable 
should  come  from  the  staunch  friends  of  Government.  ...  On 
no  account  give  any  encouragement  or  expectation  to  Keogh  or 
the  deputies.  If  anything  appears  to  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Keogh  particularly,  the  whole  Irish  Catholics  will 
follow,  him,  and  be  assured  he  has  views  of  the  most  alarming 
nature  to  the  present  Constitution.  .  .  .  You  must  at  all 
events  either  by  yourselves  in  England  or  through  me  express  a 
firm  determination  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  if  I  could 
relieve  the  Protestants  from  the  unfortunate  jealousy  they  have, 
the  present  panic  would  cease.  .  .  •  Don't  run  away  with  the 
notion  of  concession  being  easy  or  even  practicable,  but  in  what- 
ever we  do  we  must  conciliate  the  Protestant  mind  to  England,  or 
his  Majesty,  at  least  his  Government,  will  not  long  have  power 
in  Ireland.  I  really  believe  one  word  fix)m  England  of  support 
of  the  Constitution  against  whoever  should  attempt  to  disturb  it, 
would  have  astonishing  effect.  .  .  .  The  present  hour  is  not  fit 
for  concession  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  perhaps  by  cautious 
management  the  difficulties  may  be  diminished  if  you  wish  it. 
We  must  avoid,  till  we  see  our  way,  positive  pledging  one  way 
or  another.'  * 

The  leading  members  of  the  new  National  Guards  invited 
all  the  volunteer  companies  in  Dublin  to  meet  on  December  9, 
to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  France.  The  Gk)vem- 
ment,  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  intended  muster, 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  seditious  assemblies,  and 
commanding  the  magistrates,  if  necessary,  to  suppress  them  by 
military  force.  It  was  drawn  up  in  terms  that  were  carefully 
chosen,  so  as  not  to  be  offensive  to  the  old  volunteers,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  disobey  it.  The  disaffection,  however,  was 
daily  increasing,  and  seditious  newspapers,  seditious  broad- 
sides, seditious  ballads  sung  in  the  streets,  seditious  cries  in  the 
theatre)  and  attempts,  though  hitherto  in  vain,  to  seduce  soldiers 

1  Westmorland  to  Pitt,  Do&  9, 1792. 
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from  th'  legiance,  all  indicated   the   nneasinoss   that   was 

abroad,  'If  the  levelling  spirit,'  wrote  the  Lord- Lieutenant, '» 
not  checked,  the  worst  consequences  may  ensne.  What  we 
chiefly  want  is  to  nndeceive  the  people  reapccting  the  indiffer- 
ence of  England,  .  .  .  The  reforming  spirit  has  spread  sur- 
prisingly within  the  last  fortnight.'  He  urgently  implores  that 
fi-esh  troops  should  bo  sent  over.'  The  United  Irishmen  pro- 
posed to  consolidate  the  union  of  sects  by  sending  a  depntatioD 
to  the  Catholic  Cc  lody,  with  remarkable  pru- 

dence, declined  to     ceiv 

In  Dublin,  but  mant  thought  only  there, 

a  belief  had  f-nrvji  iroperty  that  England  was 

'  indifferent  e  t.ho  blishment  and  property  of 

Ireland,'  {        it  .to  a  most  miserable  state 

of  despondency,  1  spirit  of  conciliation  to  the 

Catholics,  upon  the  ]  ling  them  to  the  Constitu- 

tion to  save  it  from  the  levellers.'  He  adds,  however,  that  it 
was  panic,  and  not  conviction  ;  that  the  Chancellor,  the  Speaker, 
Beresford,  and  Famell  were  unchanged  in  their  Beotimenta,  and 
that  Catholic  suS&age,  if  carried  against  the  opinion  of  the 
privileged  classes  of  the  country,  would,  he  feared,  very  probably 
ruin  the  English  Government.  '  All  the  politicians  woald,  either 
from  resentment  or  policy,  look  to  popularity  in  Ireland,  and 
.  .  .  every  unpleasant  Irish  question  of  trade,  particnlarly  the 
India  one,  and  every  popular  scheme  to  fetter  En^ish  Govern- 
ment, would  be  pressed  in  an  irresistible  manner.'  The  great 
Catholic  body  is  not  connected  with  the  United  Irishmen,  but 
their  leaders  in  Dublin  are.  Their  conduct '  renders  concession 
dangerous,  for  if  given  in  the  moment  of  intimidation,  who  can 
answer  for  the  limit  that  may  give  content  ?  ...  If  the  Pro- 
testants are  alienated,  the  connection  between  the  countries  in 
my  opinion  is  at  an  end.  If  the  concession  is  found  advisable, 
and  we  can  manage  the  business  in  a  manner  not  to  alienate  the 
Protestants,  it  will  not  be  so  dangerous,  though  it  will  certainly 
be  hazardoDS,  and  at  least  every  step  of  conciliating  the  two 
descriptions  of  people  that  inhabit  Ireland  diminbhes  the  pro- 
bability of  that  object  to  be  wished,  a  union  with  Bn^and. 
Before  the  present  panic,  it  was  a  good  deal  in  the  thoughts  of 
'  Wotmorlaiid  to  Pitt,  Dec  10,  ITBS.  *  lUd. 
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people,  as  preferable  to  being  overwhelmed  hj  the  Catholics,  as 
Protestants  termed  concessions,  or  continuing  slaves,  in  the 
Catholic  phrase.  That  conversation,  since  the  Protestants  have 
been  persuaded  that  England  either  could  or  would  not  help 
them,  has  subsided.'  More  troops,  he  again  says,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  the  country,  but  he  still  believes  that 
'  a  big  word  from  England,  of  her  determination  to  support  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  would  set  everything  quiet.^  ^ 

^  The  most  able  and  most  attached  to  English  Gh>vemment,' 
he  wrote  two  days  later,  ^will  not  hear  of  concession  in  the 
present  state.  The  Chancellor  professes  himself  indifferent  on 
the  question,  except  as  a  servant  of  English  Government,  to 
which  he  considers  himself  bound,  and  in  his  mind  concession 
under  the  present  circumstances  is  so  fatal  to  the  English  con- 
nection, that  every  risk  is  to  be  run  rather  than  yield.  I  asked 
him  in  very  strong  terms  whether  he  was  prepared  for  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  North  and  South  at  the  same  instant.  *  He  said,  (in 
which  I  suspect  he  was  right)  that  he  did  not  apprehend  there 
was  much  danger  of  either ;  that  gentlemen  were  very  bold  on 
paper,  but  very  shy  of  risking  either  their  Uves  or  their  for- 
tunes, but  that,  if  it  was  to  happen,  England  had  better 
undertake  a  war  in  Ireland  whilst  the  Protestants  were  her 
friends,  than  when  she  had  no  friends  in  the  country,  which 
would  be  the  case  after  the  repeal  of  the  Popery  Code ;  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  England  could  manage  Ireland 
by  any  influence  of  Grovemment,  if  the  public  voice  directed  the 
Government,  and  that  in  a  few  years  she  must  have  recourse  to 
a  second  management  of  the  sword  or  conquest.'  Such  an 
opinion  fi^m  the  ablest  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
had  naturally  great  weight,  but  Westmorland  professed  himself 
ready  to  do  what  was  possible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  English 
Ministry.  'I  cannot,'  he  says,  ^consider  the  Catholics,  in  a 
political  light,  as  a  powerful  body  in  the  country,  nor  should  I 
be  much  afraid  of  their  political  influence;  but  if  they  can 
establish  an  assembly  or  representative  body  of  the  people,  and 
.  •  .  procure  [sic]  the  people  to  follow  them,  such  a  sect  of 
innovators,  if  encouraged  by  success,  will  eventually  overset  an 
aristocratical  Government.     There  is  certainly  great  danger  in 

1  Westmorland  to  Dondas,  Dec.  11, 1792. 
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provoking  rebellion,  but  there  ia  mnch  greater  chance  of  pro- 
voking it,  if  the  Government  should  attempt  anything  for  the 
Catholics  and  should  fail.  But  in  my  judgment  the  greatest 
danger  ia  in  concession,  if  the  Protestant  mind  should  not  be 
strongly  for  it;  for  if  the  Protestants  in  Parliament,  aa  well 
OS  out  of  Parliament,  tliink  England  has  sacrificed  them,  be 
assured  it  will  never  be  foi^ven.  The  sense  of  the  Protestants, 
who,  unless  there  is  a  revolution  like  the  French  one,  will 
always  have  the  power  nent,  will  mn  against  the 

English  Government.'  b>  urse  is  to  be  prepared  for 

refusal  and  resistance,  i        •  'otestants  decidedly  desired 

conciliation.' 

The  general  tone  Convention,  Westmorland 

■cknowledged,  was  V(  id  Keogh  greatly  increased 

his  influence  in  it  by  ^tng  all  evidence  of  a  level- 

ling spirit.*      It  was  cb  to  him  that  the  United 

Irishmen  abstained  from  sending  a  deputation  to  (he  Catholic 
Convention,  bat  the  Convention  passed  a  warm  vote  of  thanks 
to  Belfast;  they  determined,  contrary^  to  their  first  intention, 
not  tu  restrict  their  petition  to  votes  and  jnries,  but  to  ask  for 
a  full  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  they  sent  the  del^ates  who  carried  this  petition 
to  England  by  way  of  Belfast,  where  they  were  received  with 
a  great  outburst  of  popular  applause.*  The  main  body  of  the 
Catholics  gave  little  or  no  cause  for  apprehension.  General 
I>indas  had  been  visiting  the  South,  and  reported  that  the  food 
riots  at  Cork  had  only  become  formidable  on  account  of  the 
timidity  of  the  magistrates,  that  in  all  the  country  he  passed 
through  the  people  were  perfectly  qniet,  and  that  the  lower 
orders  appeared  absolutely  indifferent  to  political  discnssiona. 
'The  Catholics,'  said  Westmorland,  'have  to  my  belief  no 
scheme,  plan,  or  thought  of  insurrection,'  In  Dublin  opinion 
was  rapidly  calming ;  a  strong  spirit  of  loyalty  was  manifested, 
and  the  levelling  party  appeared  inconsiderable,  but  Defender 
riots  were  extending  in  Louth  and  Monaghon,  though  the  troops 
were  never  resisted.      Londonderry  was  the  centre  of  a  most 

■  WBSttuoiluid  to  Filt,  Dm.  H,      AuoeiatUm,  U.  append,  p.  1!) ;  Ont- 
1792.  tan'B   Lyfe,  iv.  78-80  j   WoUe  Tone-i 

■  Ibid.  MmoiT*,  f.  86,  S7. 
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desperate  revolationary  spirit,  and  all  throngh  the  Nortk  volun- 
teering was  proceeding  rapidly.  Ulster  alone,  at  the  close  of 
1792,  appeared  to  the  Lord-Lientenaut  a  serious  source  of 
danger.  On  the  Catholic  question  he  very  significantly  observes, 
*  The  temper  of  the  people,  with  exception  to  our  leading  Cabinet 
friends,  is  grown  much  more  conciliatory.'  ^ 

The  method  of  writing  history  chiefly  by  extracts  from  minis- 
terial letters  is,  I  fear,  very  tedious  to  readers,  but  in  the  particular 
period  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
trustworthy  that  can  be  adopted.  That  period  was  not  one  of 
salient  or  dramatic  interest,  but  it  was  vitally  important  in  Irish 
history,  for  it  prepared  the  way,  not  only  for  the  great  Rebellion  of 
1798,  but  also  for  the  profound  and  permanent  alienation  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  from  England.  To  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible 
amid  conflicting  statements,  the  true  sentiments  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Irish  people,  to  follow  and  explain  the  strangely 
fluctuating  and  discordant  judpnents  of  the  Irish  rulers,  to  dis- 
dose  the  secret  springs  of  their  policy  as  they  are  revealed  in 
their  confidential  correspondence,  is  here  the  chief  duty  of  the 
historian.  It  is  plain  that  the  government  of  the  country  had 
become  much  more  difficult  since  the  troubles  in  France,  but  if 
my  estimate  be  correct  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  situation  was 
still  far  from  desperate.  The  steady  progress  of  material  wealth 
was  making  the  conditions  of  life  more  easy,  and  in  some  degree 
correcting  the  great  evils  which  were  due  to  the  extirpation  of 
Irish  manufactures  by  England.  Ulster  had  caught  the  passion 
for  reform,  but  though  much  speculative  republicanism  may  have 
existed  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  though  most  of  the  United 
Irishmen  may  have  convinced  themselves  that  reform  could  only 
be  extorted  by  revolution,  there  were  probably  very  few  who 
would  not  have  been  contented  with  reform.  The  same  asser- 
tion may  be  made  still  more  confidently  of  the  Catholic  demo- 
cracy of  the  towns,  while  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  were  as 
yet  almost  untouched  by  politics  and  completely  subservient  to 
landlords  and  prelates  who  were  devoted  to  the  connection,  and 
extremely  hostile  to  republican  ideas.  The  Catholic  prelates 
were  now  cordially  in  favour  of  the  Convention,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  seceding  party  to  the  old  Committee  had  efiec- 
1  Weitmorland  to  Pitt,  Dec.  18 ;  to  Dnndas,  Dea  19,  22, 26,  29, 80, 1793. 
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tnolly  moderated  its  proceedingB.'  It  was  plain,  however,  that 
large  measures  of  reform  were  required,  aod  would  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  Established  Church  who  had  the  asceodency  in 
Ireland  consent  to  carry  them  ?  The  Catholic  question,  as  we 
have  Been,  had  been  excluded  irom  the  objects  of  the  Whig 
Club,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  November  to  taie  it 
into  conat deration,  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen,*    The  Abb  m  of  the  '  Friends  of  the  Constitution,' 

however,  which  was  a  !  Protestant  body  presided  over  by 

the  Duke  of  Leinster.  rted  by  Grattan,  made  '  an  efieo- 

taal  re      m  in  t  uiuliuq  of  the  people  in  Parliament, 

includi  t  persuasions,'  its  first  object, 

A  cien  re  1  e  drawn  between  the  main 

body  cou  ivyers,  and  yeomen,  and  the 

small  gruu^  of  greuu  uuruu  owners  who  chiefly  controlled  the 
Parliament.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Grattan  troly 
represented  the  former,  and  that  a  majority  at  least  were  qnite 
prepared  for  Catholic  eniranchisement.  It  is  troe  that  the  cry 
of  danger  to  property  held  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been 
raised  by  Fitzgibbon,  and  had  influenced  some  conaiderable 
minds,  but  there  is  I  think  no  evidence  that  it  had  spread  veiy 
&r.  The  fact  that  in  onr  own  day  popular  Irish  politics  have 
taken  the  form  of  an  organised  attack  upon  landed  property, 
will  probably  mislead  those  who  do  not  consider  how  widely  the 
events  which  we  have  witnessed,  differ  &om  those  which  were 
feared  in  1792.  In  our  generation  a  small  body  of  Irish  land- 
lords,  divested  through  l^islation  and  social  changes  of  their 
former  political  power,  and  at  the  same  time  firmly  attached  to 
the  ccoinection  and  the  Union,  have  found  themselves  confronted 
by  an  organisation  which  was  hostile  to  both,  and  which  accord- 
ingly made  the  expatriation  and  ruin  of  the  class  who  were  the 
chief  support«ia  of  the  English  connection  one  of  its  main 
objects.  Having  signally  failed  in  obtaining  the  support  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  tenantry  by  appeals  to  national  or 
anti-English  sentiment,  it  skilfully  resortied  to  the  policy  ot 
appealing  to  their  cupidity ;  it  gave  the  movement  an  essen- 
tially agrarian  character  by  making  it  a  war  against  rents,  and 
it  thna  sncceeded  for  a  time  in  combining  them  in  a  dishonest 
■  riowden,  ii.  S8T,  883.  ■  Ibid.  BSO. 
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compact  to  refuse  the  payment  of  their  debts*  The  movement 
was  favoured  by  a  period  of  genuine  distress ;  by  some  andoubted 
acts  of  landlord  harshness  committed  chiefly  by  men  who  had 
purchased  land  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  under  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  who  treated  it  as  an  ordinary  form 
of  investment ;  by  the  system  of  party  government  which  gives 
a  wholly  disproportionate  power  to  isolated  groups  of  members, 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire ;  and  espe- 
cially by  the  passing  of  a  land  law  which  was  popularly  attri- 
buted to  the  agitation,  and  which  had  the  undoubted  effect,  of 
confusing  the  ownership  of  land,  and  of  transferring  without 
compensation  to  one  class  of  the  community,  a  portion  of  the 
legal  property  of  another.  But  the  question  in  1792  was  not  one 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  It  was  whether  existing  titles 
could  be  seriously  disputed  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  properties  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The 
great  majority  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  families  had  long 
since  been  scattered  over  the  Continent.  Nearly  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Act  that  was  complained  of. 
Innumerable  purchasers,  leaseholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
encumbrancers  had  grafted  new  interests  on  the  existing  titles. 
The  security  of  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  was  inextricably  blended  with  them,  and  the  tenantiy 
and  the  labourers  would  have  gained  nothing  by  their  overthrow. 
Under  such  circumstances  an  attempt  to  impugn  them  might  well 
be  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  the  success  of 
such  an  attempt  almost  impossible.^ 

But  apart  from  this,  the  Protestant  gentry  had  little  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain  by  Catholic  enfranchisement.  The  hierarchy 
of  middle  men  which  rose  betw'een  the  cottier  and  the  owner  of 
the  soil  was  a  great  economical  evil,  but  it  at  least  saved  the 
landowning  class  from  that  invidious  isolation  which  is  now  the 
great  source  of  their  weakness  and  their  unpopularity.  Their 
political  ascendency  over  their  tenant-s  was  indisputable,  and  an 
Act  which  multiplied  the  voters  on  their  estates  tended  directly 
to  their  political  importance.     On  grounds  of  interest  they  had 

'  See  a  powerful  statement  of  the      Catholie    liigkU,    by    Todd    Jones 
case  in  A  Letter  to  th^  United  Irish-      (Dublin,  1792). 
mem  <m  ike  pro/fOJted  liutaration  qf 
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CO  reason  to  regret  the  destractioii  of  the  corrupt  oligarchical 
monopoly  which  had  so  greatly  dwarfed  their  coDseqaence.  On 
public  grounds  they  had  every  reason  to  desire  it.  They  had 
always  murmured  against  the  system  of  tithes,  and  their  theo- 
logical feelings  were  extremely  langaid. 

That  the  great  borough  owners  were,  aa  a  rule,  strongly  op- 
posed to  Catholic  eDfranchisement  is  unquestionable,  and  this  fact 
was  the  chief  diffic  situation.     It  waa,  however,  con- 

tended by  the  supporters  I  olics  that  the  influence  of  the 

Government  on  this  c  lelming;  that  the  opposition 

to  Catholic  enfrant  nt  u  real  force  from  the  connt«- 

nance  which  wnj  j  the    jading  members  of  the  Irish 

Govemm  mment  pronounced  decidedly 

in  favour  ol'  the  s  opposition  to  it  woald  melt 

away.     The  opi  d  Burke   derive  their   special 

value  from  his  confidential  relations  with  some  of  t^e  leading 
members  of  the  Irish  Farliament,  and  a  few  sentences  may  here 
be  qnot«d  from  a  memorial  which  was  presented  by  him  to  Ix>rd 
Grenville  in  the  beginning  of  November,  '  The  upper  r&nlca  of 
people,'  he  wrote, '  who  are  neither  Catholics  nor  Dissenters,  it  is 
commonly  thought  are  almost  universally  free  in  their  religious 
opinions,  except  the  women  and  children.'  While  the  English 
Ministers  had  long  desired  '  to  raise  the  Catholics  from  their  into- 
lerable oppression,' '  the  efieti>ive  part  of  the  Irish  Administration 
had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  perpetuate  that  servitude,'  set  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  faction,  <  and  brought  out 
the  grand  juriee  and  corporations  in  order  to  embarrasa  the 
English  Government.'  The  Ministerial  press  is  full  of  violent 
attacks  on  the  Catholics  and  their  supporters.  '  The  Protestant 
ascendent^,'  a  new  term,  is  much  come  into  vt^e.  A  report 
has  been  industriously  spread  that  the  English  Ministers  were 
enconn^ng  the  Catholics  in  order  to  bring  about  a  legislative 
union,  and  '  the  word  union  in  the  popular  phraseology  of  this 
country  signifies  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Ireland.' 
'  If  the  Irish  Ministers  say  there  is  any  difBculty  in  carrying 
any  measure  for  the  Catholics,  they  deceive  the  King.  The 
opposition  to  it  is  artificial,  and  a  Ministerial  instigation.  It 
will  cease  when  the  cause  is  withdrawn.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  great  Parliament  men.     One  of  tJie  first  of  then)  (and  com- 
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tnonly  supposed  to  be  the  most  hostile  to  the  Catholics)  said,  Let 
Mr.  Pitt  send  an  order  that  it  shall  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done. 
He  gave  me  to  understand  he  was  very  willing  to  do  his  part. 
...  He  expressly  denied  that  the  sense  of  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  was  to  be  taken  from  the  grand  juries.  .  .  .  When 
the  Catholics  are  restored  to  their  constitutional  rights,  it  will 
be  the  most  popular  measure  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
— I  mean  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.'  ^ 

The  English  Government  appears  to  have  to  a  great  extent 
adopted  this  view.  The  decisive  word  against  the  Catholics 
for  which  Lord  Westmorland  had  so  long  waited  was  never 
uttered ;  but  instead  of  it,  after  a  long  period  of  hesitation, 
there  came  a  clear  intimation  that  the  English  Ministers  were 
resolved  to  insist  on  the  liberal  policy  they  had  formerly  re- 
commended. In  November  Pitt  wrote  that  from  inquiries  made 
by  a  confidential  agent  in  Birmingham  he  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  very  generally  armed,  and  that 
*  any  opposition  to  their  Convention  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  rising.'  ^  My  opinion,'  he  said,  '  is  invariable  as  to  the 
necessity  of  vigorously  resisting  force  or  menace ;  but  the  more 
I  think  on  the  subject  the  more  I  regret  that  firmness  against 
violence  is  not  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to 
conciliate,  and  by  holding  out  at  least  the  possibility  of  future 
concession  in  return  for  a  perseverance  in  peaceable  and  loyal 
conduct.  ...  If  the  contest  is  necessary  to  support  regular 
government  and  to  resist  the  appearance  of  violence,  I  think  the 
sort  of  support  I  have  mentioned  will  be  readily  given  from 
hence  to  that  extent.  But  if  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  rely 
on  the  weight  of  this  country  being  employed  to  enforce  the 
principle  that  in  no  case  anything  more  is  to  be  conceded  to 
peaceable  and  constitutional  applications  from  Catholics,  that 
reliance  I  think  will  fail,  and  I  fairly  own  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  I  think  such  a  system  cannot  ultimately 
succeed.  ...  I  state  this  without  reserve  to  yourself.  Ton  may 
be  assured  that  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  this  nature  has  been 
given  by  me  to  any  one  connected  with  the  Catholics.  ...  I  am 
Sony  to  say  the  news  frt)m  the  Continent  is  far  from  improving.' ' 

»  Nov.  4, 1792  (Record  Office). 

•  Pitt  to  WestxnorlaDd,  Nov.  10, 1792. 
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This  last  seatence  waa  probably  by  no  means  irrelerant  to  t^ 
determination  of  the  Government.  The  events  in  Flandera 
spread  universal  disquietude  througb  England,  and  were  gra- 
dually persuading  the  Miiustera  tliat  tliey  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  struggle,  which  would  task  all  the  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire. '  Under  the  present  circumatancea  of  thia  country  and  of 
Europe,'  wrote  Dundas  about  a  month  later,  '  it  ix  particaloriy 
desirable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  avoid  any  occasion  which  might 
lead  those  who  are  in  general  ed  to  order  and  regular 

government  to  join  themselves  persons  of  opposite  prin- 

ciples.   It  seems,  therefore,  to  b  e  utmost  consequence  not 

to  lose  the  assistance  of  the  C  i  in  support  of  the  est»- 

blishfd  Constitution.'     He  aco  f  directs  the  Lord-Lieu- 

tenant to  'hold  a  language  of  atioa'  towards  them,  and 

he  announces  his  positive  convi'  at  it  is  for  the  interest  of 

the  I'rotestantfl  of  Ireland,  as  w  the  Empire  at  large,  that 

tho  Catholics,  if  peaceable  and  loy_.  »uld  obtain  '  participation, 
on  the  same  terms  with  Protestants,  in  the  elective  franchise 
and  the  formation  of  juries.' ' 

After  the  letters  I  have  quoted,  the  decision  could  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  Ministers,  and  to  ende-avour 
to  '  guide  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's  servants '  towards  con- 
ciliation. The  task,  he  said,  was  very  difficult,  as  '  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Speaker,  and  many  other  of  the  confidential  frieuda  of 
Government,  are  averse  to  its  policy.'  But '  the  circumstances 
of  Europe,  which  have  their  effect  in  this  country,  mako  such  a 
risk  expedient  and  perhaps  unavoidable.'  '  With  regard  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  persona  of  weight  and  influence  in  Ireland, 
who  have  acted  in  opjjosition  to  Government,'  he  said, '  I  believe 
that  Lord  Shannon,  Mr.  ConoUy,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  are  still 
decided  in  resisting  the  Catholic  claim,  if  they  could  see  the 
practicability  of  success,  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
Mr.  Grattan  have  decided  for  tho  Catholics,  and  also  for  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  and  their  object  will  be  to  induce  the 
Catholics  to  assist  in  this  scheme.  Our  endeavours,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  pointed  to  detach  them  from  such  pursuits. 
The  northern  counties  are  growing  extremely  violeut  for  effect- 
•  Dundas  to  Westmorland,  Deo.  17,  1733. 
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ing  reform  in  Parliament,  and  are  raising  volonteer  asfiociationa 
with  this  view.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  necessary  to  increase  onr 
forces  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  could  wish  Uiat  a 
frigate  were  stationed  at  Belfast  with  a  view  to  overawe  that 
town.'  ^  It  was  reported  that  serious  disturbances  had  broken 
out  at  Louth,  and  Hhe  levelling  system,  under  the  mask  of 
reform,  is  spreading  furiously.'  ^The  source  of  all  the  mis- 
chief is  the  town  of  Belfast.  The  merchants  of  that  town  are 
the  persons  principally  at  the  bottom  of  it.'  Keogh  is  con- 
nected with  the  worst  of  the  agitators.  *  He  is  a  reformer  and 
a  leveller,  and  be  assured  no  Catholic  concession  will  answer  his 
purpose.'*  *I  cannot  help  thinking,'  wrote  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, ^  there  is  more  ground  for  alarm  in  this  country  than  in 
any  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  Our  security  is  in  the  army, 
and  if  that  is  not  kept  up,  the  levellers  of  the  North  will 
overawe  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Becollect  that  we  have  no 
militia,  and  that  the  volunteering  system  affords  every  man 
almost  a  right  to  arms.'  *  ^  The  levelling  spirit  is  spreading  so  fast 
here,  and  such  pains  are  taking  to  raise  volunteer  corps  connected 
with  it,  that  a  considerable  military  force  will  be  necessary 
in  Ireland/  ^  An  address  had  already  been  issued  by  the  United 
Irishmen  to  the  volunteers,  to  convene  a  Protestant  assembly  at 
Dangannon,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  reform  of  Parliament.^ 
The  crisis  was  a  very  anxious  one.  ^  Though  I  do  believe,' 
wrote  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  ^  at  this  moment  we  can  carry  the 
Catholic  concession  of  juries  and  elective  franchise,  yet  it  is  a 
concession  of  fear  and  not  inclination.'  ^  It  is  a  most  delicate 
and  difficult  business.  I  own  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  Government  in  other  points  than  even  of  the  Catholic 
concessions.'*  The  intended  speech  from  the  throne,  as  sent 
over  to  England,  contained  no  allusion  to  the  Catholics,  but  the 
English  Ministers  inserted  a  clause  in  their  favour,  and  peremp- 
torily enjoined  that  it  should  be  read.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
said  that  he  would  obey,  but  that  both  the  Chancellor  and 
Speaker  considered  it  most  mischievous,  and  he  once  more  asked 
for  a  declaration  that  this  concession  was  to  be  the  last.^     ^  Tou 

>  Westmorland  to  Dundas,  Deo.  29.  *  Ibid.  I>ec.  20^  1792. 

'  Hobart  to  Nepean,  Dec.  29.  '  Westmorland  to  Dundas,  Deo. 

•  Ibid.  Jan.  1,  1793.  29, 1792. 

«  Ibid.  Jan.  9, 1793.  *  Ibid.  Jan.  9. 1793. 
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may  pretty  well  argue  the  nnpleasantaess  and  difficulty  of  my 
aitiiiition,'  he  continued,  '  wlien  the  men  of  talent  and  lead  in 
his  Majesty's  service  consider  themselves  sacrificed,  particularly 
by  the  subject  being  mentioned  in  the  speech.  They  are  all  in 
Eo  unpleasant  a  temper  that  I  can  hardly  persaade  them  to 
consult  upon  anything,' ' 

If  the  government  of  Ireland  had  been  conducted  npon 
principles  which  were  really  constitutional,  there  would  have 
been  at  this  time  a  great  ch  f  persons.     A  complele 

revolution  of  policy  was  contei  and  it  was  to  be  carried 

in  opposition  to  the  known   u  of  Lord  Westmorlaud'a 

Government.     In  1792  the  Pa  b  had  refused  to  concede 

to  tho  Catholics  the  county  fn  ,  even  when  it  had  been 

BO  artificially  and  unequally  111  hat  only  an  infiaitesimal 

fraction  of  them  could  have  be  by  it.     It  had  formally, 

and  by  an  immense  majority,  id  a  perfectly  respeotfol 

petition,  askint;  for  some  share  lu  i,^_  franchise,  to  be  removed 
from  the  table,  and  the  leadinp  persona  in  the  Government  bad 
placed  themselves  at  tho  head  of  an  anti-Catholic  movement, 
which  was  based,  not  on  grounds  of  mere  temporary  expediency, 
but  on  the  .ground  that  any  admission  of  Catholics  to  political 
power  would  be  fatal  to  the  Constitution,  The  same  Ministers 
were  now  to  support  in  the  same  Parliament  a  Bill  for  conceding 
to  Catholics  the  county  franchise  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
to  the  Prot^'stants.  Among  tho  great  unwritten  changes  in  the 
Constitution  which  in  England  had  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  none  was  more  important  than  the  gradual  establishment 
of  tho  maxim  that,  when  the  policy  of  a  particular  set  of 
Ministers  is  discarded,  those  ^Ministers  should  resign  their  seats 
in  favour  of  tho  men  who  have  identified  themselves  with  tho 
policy  that  has  triomphed.  By  such  moans  only  can  the  con- 
sistency of  parties,  the  authority  of  Government,  and  the 
character  of  statesmen  be  maintained,  and  when,  as  in  182t) 
and  18i6,  the  disposition  of  parties  renders  such  a  change 
impossible,  a  great  blow  is  given  both  to  public  confidence  and 
to  party  government.  But  in  Ireland  policies  did  not  change 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  manifested  at  general  elections, 

'  Westmorland  to  Dundas,  Jan.  II,  1793. 
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and  Ministers  held  their  power  by  a  wholly  different  tenure 
from  those  in  England. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  even  after  the  Parliament  met, 
the  Government  were  uncertain  what  measure  of  relief  was  to 
be  granted  to  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  deputation  was  veiy 
graciously  received  by  the  King,  and  dismissed  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  showed  that  the  Ministers  desired  a  Belief  Bill, 
but  no  exact  measures  were  specified,  and  the  delegates  were 
referred  to  the  ^  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  Irish  Parliament.' 
This,  like  most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Ministers  on 
the  Catholic  question,  was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  Irish 
Government,  but  Dundas,  in  a  long  and  able  letter,  defended 
his  conduct.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  a  respectful  peti- 
tion from  a  great  body  of  the  King's  subjects  should  not  be  pre- 
sented, and  it  was  equally  impossible  that  it  should  be  received 
with  a  ^sullen  silence.'  ^Tour  Excellency,'  he  proceeds,  ^in 
your  letter  of  the  9th  expresses  an  opinion  that  concession  to  the 
Catholics  would  be  more  palatable  among  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  if  they  were  assured  that  what  they  now  did  was  to  be 
understood  as  the  ultimatum.  ...  It  must  immediately  occur 
to  your  Excellency,  that  before  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
speak  with  any  precision  on  that  proposition,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  know  what  is  the  extent  of  the  concessions  the 
Irish  Government  is  willing  to  concur  with.  .  .  .  We  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  declare  it  to  be  our  firm  determination  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  Ireland, 
and  to  maintain  the  frame  of  Government  in  King,  Lords  and 
Commons ;  but  unfortunately  we  and  his  Majesty's  confidential 
servants  in  Ireland  differ  essentially  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
securing  those  objects.'  More  than  a  year  had  passed — so  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  reminded — since  Dundas  had  urged  that 
the  best  way  to  attach  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Constitution 
was  to  give  them  some  share  of  its  benefits,  but  he  had  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  convince  the  Irish  Government,  and 
accordingly  the  experiment  had  not  been  tried.  The  conces- 
sions which  might  then  have  quieted  the  Catholics  would  now 
be  insufficient,  and  the  Irish  Ministers  were  implored  ^  to  give  a 
candid  and  liberal  consideration  to  the  whole  of  this  subject, 
and  to  weigh  well  the  consequences  of  leaving  behind  any  sore 
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lioint  of  the  (  stion.'  He  earnestly  hoped  that  the  franchtee 
niirl  the  juries  might  be  conceded  without  resistance,  and  that 
ralbolics  might  at  lenst  be  admitt*^  to  snch  civil  and  military 
oflices  OS  are  merely  offices  of  emolument,  if  the  Gtate  of  !•«»- 
tostant  opinion  will  not  allow  of  their  admission  to  offices  of 
iniiy:isferial  authority  or  political  power.  His  knowledge  of  Che 
special  circumstances  of  Ireland  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  aay  whether  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  municipal 
frrinchiaea,  guilds,  and  corpora  is  fettsible  or  expediemt, 

but  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  t  awa  which  cramped  their 

industry  or  restrained  them  i  ixerciae  of  any  trade  OT 

manufacture  mnst  be  repealed,  ,t  thoy  should  be  eligible 

for  all  political  situations  in  r  iona  which  were  open  to 

Protestant  Dissenters.     He  wi  uite  ready  to  admit  them 

freely  to  the  army.     The  Cath<  mplained  that  they  were 

disabled    from    founding  any  n  ty,  college,  or  endowed 

BchooJ.     If  this  be  so,  it  was  a  p  co  which  ought  certainly 

to  be  remedied,  for  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  to 
compel  Catholics,  by  such  restrictions,  to  educate  their  children 
in  foreign  seminaries.  The  complaint  that  they  could  not  obtain 
degrees  in  Dublin  University  seemed  less  reasonable,  for  their 
admission  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  foundation  of  the 
University.  If,  however,  on  account  of  this  incapacity  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  pursuing  the  professions  of  law  or 
physic,  some  stops  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  injury.  Their 
last  complaint  was  that  they  could  not  carry  arms  without  a 
special  licence.  Dundas  fully  agreed  with  the  Irish  Government 
that  it  would  bo  unwiso  to  allow  the  indiscriminate  use  of  arms 
to  all  classes  of  the  comraunify,  and  he  commended  this  subject 
to  the  sfiecial  attention  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  dealt  with  on  general  principles,  and  not  with 
any  reference  to  religious  beliefs.  '  There  are  some  Protestants 
in  Ireland  whoso  principles  render  them  much  more  unsafe  to 
be  trusted  with  arms  than  many  of  those  professing  the  Catholic 
religion.' ' 

The  memorable  session  of  1793  opened  on  January  10.     The 

'  Dnndas  to   Wostmorland.  Jan.      on  the  2nd.    f'eo  Tone's  Jlfmciri,  i. 
(the  (lay  not  t'iven)  17il3.     The  peti-       811,  iW. 
tioii  had  been  presented  lo  Ihe  Kiog 
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speech  from  the  throne  was  eminently  warlike.  It  deplored 
the  distxirbances  that  had  broken  oat  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  evident  desire  of  some  persons  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  discontent  and  effect  by  violence  an  alteration  in  the  Ck>nsti- 
tntion,  the  ambition  of  France  which  had  led  her  to  interfere 
with  the  government  of  other  countries,  and  especially  her  con- 
duct towards  'his  Majesty's  allies  the  States-General/  which 
was  '  neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  nor  the  positive 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties/  and  which  was  especially 
blamable  as  '  both  his  Majesty  and  the  States-General  had  ob- 
served the  strictest  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
France/  It  announced  an  augmentation  of  the  forces ;  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  com,  provisions,  naval  stores,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  establishment  of  a  militia,  and  it  contained 
the  following  clause  which  had  been  inserted  in  England :  '  I 
have  it  in  particular  command  from  his  Majesty  to  recommend 
it  to  you  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a 
general  union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  support  of  the  established  Constitution ; 
with  this  view  his  Majesty  trusts  that  the  situation  of  his 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  will  engage  your  serious  attention, 
and  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  he  relies  on  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  his  Parliament.'  ^ 

Apart  from  its  eltibstance,  the  phraseology  of  this  clause 
was  very  significant.  From  the  Revolution  to  the  reign  of 
George  HE.  the  Catholics  had  always  been  designated  in  cfficial 
documents  as  'papists,'  or  'persons  profbsnng  the  popish 
religion.'  In  1792  it  was  observed  that  this  phraseology  was 
changed,  and  in  Langrishe's  Belief  Act,  and  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  term  '  Boman  Catholic '  was  employed.  In 
the  first  viceregal  speech  in  1793  the  qualification  was  dropped, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Parliament  of  James  11.  the 
term  *  Catholic '  was  employed  fit)m  the  throne.* 

The  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 

T^n^one  and  seconded  in  a  short  speech  by  Arthur  Wesley,  who 

# 

>  Pisrl  Dob,  ziii.  3.  speech  of  the  sewicm  the  Loid-Liea* 

'  Bee  Mant's  Hiitory  qfthe  Church      tenant  reverted  to  the  term  *  Roman 
^7f«2aiMl»iL  721-725.  In  the  dosing     Gatholie.' 
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little  dreamed  1  aw  groat  a  part  he  was  destined  to  bear  in 
closing,  both  on  the  ContiaeDt  and  in  Ireland,  the  series  of 
events  which  opened  in  this  year.  The  Chief  Secretary  notioed 
that  there  was  but  little  difierence  of  opinion,  and  that  not  ■ 
single  man  itpoke  on  either  side  of  the  Honse  who  did  not 
express  in  forcible  terms  his  reprobation  of  evorytbiug  leading 
to  tumult  or  disorder  or  French  principles  of  government.' 
Grattan  in  a  long  and  powerful  speech  marked  ont  clearly  the 
line  of  his  policy.     Ho  began  "  "trmidable  attack  on  the 

Ministry.     The  state  of  the  cc  as  indeed  alarming,  and 

public  opinion  wos  profoundly  *d,  but  this  was  the  itt- 

evitable  and  predicted  result  Jovomment  policy  about 

reform  and  about  the  Catholics.  litterest  opponenta  of  the 

Constitution  of  17S2  were  in  and  their  manifest  and 

almost  avowed  design  was  to  n  t  Constitution  an  empty 

name.     The  periodical   '  sales  ^ouse  of  Commons,'  the 

public  declaration  of  these  sale,  -ecent  creation  of  twenty 

new  parliamentary  places  for  the  sake  of  corniption,  the  sale  of 
peerages,  the  patronage  of  all  kinds  of  abuses  and  peculationd, 
the  systematic  rejection  of  every  constitutional  Bill  which  tended 
to  diminish  corruption  or  assimilate  the  Irish  Constitution  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  '  these  things  and  many  more  taken  sepa- 
rately or  all  together,  have  totally  and  universally  deprived  of  all 
weight,  authority,  or  credit,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.'  The  Mini- 
sters meant  to  attack  the  Constitution,  btft  they  have  gone  far  to 
undermine  the  throne, and  if  the  writings  of  Paine  were  now  popu- 
lar in  Ireland,  if  irregular  conventions  and  associations  were  everj-- 
where  multiplying,  this  was  mainly  because  constitutional  reform 
had  been  steadily  resisted,  and  because  the  Irish  Government  was 
one  of  the  most  anomalous  and  most  corrupt  in  Christendom, 

The  policy  of  the  Ministers  towards  the  Catholics  has 
been  not  less  infatuated.  They  have  driven  them  into  the 
paths  of  agitation,  di.scredited  their  most  respectable  leaders, 
irritated  them  by  empty  menaces,  created  a  religious  war  by 
exerting  against  them  all  their  influence  over  the  grand  juries 
and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  At  the  same  time,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  assisting  England  against  France,  and  on  the  evil  of  the 
levelling  principles  that  were  abroad,  Grattan  spoke  in  no 
■  Uobait  to  Nepcan,  Jan.  II,  1793. 
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faltering  terms.  '  He  condemned  the  epirit  of  disturbance ' — so 
the  Chief  Secretary  reported  to  England — '  and  even^  design  to 
eSect  by  violence  an  alteration  in  the  Constitution.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  preparatory  measures  taken  for  the  secnrity  of 
this  kingdom.  He  considered  the  decree  of  the  French  Ccmven- 
tion  generally  expressed  i^ainst  all  crowned  heads,  as  a  declare 
tion  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
course  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  those  nations.  .  .  .  He 
admitted  generally  the  propriety  of  an  aagmentation  of  the 
army,  of  an  eSectnal  militia,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  an 
embargo.  ...  He  spoke  strongly  in  fevonr  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  but  looked  npon  a  reform  in  Parliament  to  be 
the  most  essential  measure  for  flaying  the  discontents  and 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  nation.  He  expressed  himself  with 
great  warmth  and  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  King.  He  pointed 
oat  the  hapj^  frame  of  our  Coostitntion.  He  urged  the  advan- 
tage and  necessity  of  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
this  kingdom,  and  reprobated  in  pointed  terms '  the  principles 
of  the  French  Bevolation.'  There  was  no  division  on  the 
address,  bnt  an  amendment  moved  by  Grattan  was  carried 
nnanimously.  It  thanked  the  King  for  having  in  this  critical 
period  taken  '  a  leading  part  in  healing  the  political  dissenuons 
of  his  people  on  account  of  religion,'  It  pledged  the  House  to 
take  the  sabject  thns  recommended  from  the  ^trone  into  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  '  at  a  time  when  doctrines  pemicions 
to  freedom  and  dangerous  to  monarchical  government  are  pro- 
pagated in  foreign  countries  ...  to  impress  his  Majesty's 
Catholic  sul^ects  with  a  sense  of  the  singular  and  eternal 
obligations  they  owe  to  the  throne,  and  to  his  Majesty's  royal 
person  and  family.'* 

The  tone  of  the  debate  was  not  unhappily  described  by 
Langrishe,  as  '  acrimonious  nnanimity.'  It  was  evident  that 
one  party  was  displeased  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  sacrifice 
of  Protestant  ascendency,  that  another  party  .was  determined 
to  press  the  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform,  and  was  likely  to 
'  receive  a  very  unexpected  measnre  of  support,  that  the  Ministers 
had  lost  all  their  credit  and  a  great  part  of  their  controlling 
power.  It  was  generally  felt  in  Parliament  that  they  had 
■  Botut  to  Nepean,  Jan.  11.  *  Fork  Deb.  xiii  30. 
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dangerously  in  lanaged  affairs,  that  their  policy  had  beca 
revcrsfd,  that  they  had  no  longer  the  confidence  of  England, 
that  they  were  introducing  a  policy  which  waa  not  their  own,  and 
to  thi,i  credit  of  which  they  had  no  just  title.  They  were  them- 
selves  ill  no  good  humour  with  their  colleagues  in  England,  and 
even  1  lie  Tact  that  the  Irish  Parliament  waa  evidently  quite  ready 
to  follow  them  in  carrying  a  lai^  measnre  of  Catholic  relief,  mast 
have  licen  not  a  little  embarrnssing  to  statesmen  who  in  reality 


cing,  and  who  bad  been 
the  English  Cabinet  the 
n  so  acnte  as  Pitt  and 
act  in  the  letters  from 
n. 

>  Hobart,  '  will  certainly 
I  which  last  year  nothing 
lersbood  that  the  conoe»* 
icouragement  which  has 


dete&t'-d  the  measure  they  were 
BO  loiifT  and  ao  urgently  impress 
enornious  difficult.iea  of  the  ti 
Dundiia  can  hardly  have  fail 
Ireland  the  true  outlines  of  the 
'  Concessions  to  the  Catholic 
be  acceded  to  by  all  parties  to  a) 
could  liaveeffectedjbut  it  isperfi 
eion  lin3  become  irresistible  fron 

been  given  in  England  and  promoted  by  the  sncccss  of  the  French 
arms  and  probability  of  war.  French  and  levelling  principles 
have  been  reprobated  by  everj-  man  who  has  spoken  in  the  Houso 
of  Commons,  and  every  expression  of  loyalty  conveyed  in  the 
strongest  terms,  by  Jlr.  Grattan  particularly,  whose  praises  of 
the  monarchical  part  of  the  Constitution  can  only  be  equalled 
by  his  desire  to  cripple  the  Executive  Government.  His  object 
manifestly  is  to  make  it  inj practicable  for  any  man  to  govern 
Ireland  but  himself,  and  until  he  has  the  House  of  Commons 
completely  at  his  disjKisal  he  will  never  permit  the  country  to 
be  quiet.  In  order  to  effect  this  point  he  has  entrapped  the 
aristocracy  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of  reform,  and 
he  pretended  to  concede  to  them  the  credit  and  conduct  of  the 
measure.  .  .  .  Notwithslanding  the  loyalty  which  is  professed 
to  be  the  predominant  p.-tssion  of  tho  day  in  Iivland,  you  may 
be  assun'd  that  the  intention  is  materially  to  lessen  tho  powcrof 
the  Crown,  wliich,  by  a  seeming  acquiescence,  I  trust  we  shall  bo 
able  to  prevent  in  any  great  degree,  but  I  apprehend  there  will  be 
a  necessity  of  concurring  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  Whig  Club 
measures,  Responsibility,  Police,  Pension,  and  Place  Bills.  TJio 
ill  temper  of  many  of  onr  friends  is  not  to  be  doscribi'd.' ' 
'  ilobarl  to  Ntijcan,  Jiin.  IG,  1703.    Gratlnn'e  Lifi,  iv.  85,  88. 
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In  the  HoQse  of  Lords,  Fitzgibbon  with  his  nsoal  cynical  can- 
doTir  lost  no  time  in  expressing  his  sentiments.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  an  Administration  which  was  espedallj  charged  with 
the  task  of  conciliating  the  Catholics,  and  inducing  the  Irish  Par- 
liament to  confer  on  them  the  elective  franchise.  In  the  debate 
on  the  address  he  immediately  distingoished  himself  by  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  Catholic  petition  to  the  King,  and  declared  that 
'  he  would  cheerfully  give  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  pro- 
vided it  should  not  extend  to  give  effective  situation  in  the 
State.'  * 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  policy  of  conciliating  the 
Catholics  without  doing  anything  in  the  direction  of  reform 
could  not  be  sustained,  and  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  House  was 
much  stronger  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  reader  may 
attribute  this  fact  as  he  pleases,  to  a  factious  desire  to  embarrass 
the  Government,  or  to  the  wish  of  the  independent  or  alienated 
members  of  the  aristocracy  to  propose  themselves  as  a  possible 
Government,  or  to  simple  panic,  or  to  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  men  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  without 
a  speedy  and  a  serious  reform  the  levelling  spirit  in  the  North 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  great  catastrophe.  Whatever  may 
be  the  explanation,  the  fact  at  least  is  certain.  On  Januaiy  14 
William  Ponsonby  and  ConoUy,  who  were  two  of  the  most 
important  members,  of  the  Irish  Commons  nnconnected  with 
the  Government,  gave  notice  of  an  intended  Reform  Bill, 
and  Grattan,  while  strongly  supporting  them,  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  abuses  in  the  Constitution.  No  plan 
was  as  yet  proposed,  but  the  Chief  Secretary  noticed  that  the 
principle  was  strongly  asserted,  that  representation  should  depend 
on  property.  ^  The  sentiments  of  the  House,'  he  continued,  '  in 
favour  of  reform  were  so  universal  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist 
them,  and  upon  the  question  being  called  for,  there  were  not 
above  two  or  three  negatives,  and  the  House  did  not  divide.'  * 
Lord  Kingsborough  immediately  after  brought  in  a  BUI  to  tax 
absentees.  ^An  idea  has  been  recently  admitted,'  wrote  the 
Chief  Secretary,  ^  into  men's  minds  in  this  country,  which  is  of 
all  others  the  most  injurious  to  English  (Government  .  .  .  that 
there  is  a  perfect  indifference  in  England  with  regard  to  Ireland, 

>  Hobart  to  Kepean,  Jan.  11, 1793.  '  Ibid.  Jan.  15, 1793. 
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...  Be  assured  that  unless  Great  Britun  speedily  ioterftvcs 
energetically  with  regard  to  Ireland,  wfl  shall  have  oommoticms 
of  a  very  serions  nature.  .  .  .  They  are  now  settiag  up  the 
King  against  the  Government  with  a  view  to  undorraine  the 
Constitution.  It  is  precisely  the  French  sj-stem,  imd  in  my 
opinion  will  prodnco  the  same  conseqnencea  unless  it  is  takea  up 
decidedly,  .  .  .  Believe  no  man  that  would  persuade  you  that 
Keogh'ft  party,  and  it  leads  the  Catholice,  are  not  republicans.' ' 

On  February  4  Hobart  m  "  ir  leave  to  bring  in  his 
Catholic  Belief  Bill,  and  stated  Sure  of  its  proviaions.     It 

was  of  a  kind  which  only  a  y  bre  would  have  appeared 

utterly  impossible,  and  which  the  most  glaring  oppocd- 

tion  to  all  the  doctrines  which  t  enunent  and  its  partisaos 

had  of  late  been  urging.     He  ed  to  give  Catholics  the 

franchise  both  in  towns  and  u  itry  on  exactly  the  same 

terms  as  ProtestAnts ;  to  repei  laws  which  still  excluded 

them  from  grand  juries  except  ■  there  was  not  a  sufficieDt 

number  of  Protestant  freeholders,  and  from  petty  juries  in  causes 
between  Protestants  and  papists ;  to  authorise  them  to  endow 
colleges,  universities,  and  schools,  and  to  obtain  degrees  in 
Dublin  University,  and  to  remove  any  provisions  of  the  law 
which  might  still  impose  disabilities  upon  them  respecting  pi^r- 
Bonal  projierty.  He  proposed  to  enable  them  to  become  magis- 
trates, to  vote  for  magistrates  in  corporations,  and  to  carry  arms, 
subject,  however,  to  a  property  qualification.  They  were  also, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  English  Government,  to  be  admitted 
to  bear  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  with  a  few  speci- 
fied exceptions  all  civil  offices  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  them. 

This  great  measure  was  before  Parliament,  with  several  inter- 
missions, for  rather  more  than  five  weeks.  The  chief  arguments 
on  both  sides  have  been  already  given,  but  the  true  state  and  di\H- 
sion  of  opinions  is  a  question  of  much  interest  and  of  some  diffi- 
culty. If  we  judged  only  by  the  letters  from  the  Cnstle,  we 
should  infer  that  the  majority  of  the  House  would  gladly  have 
conceded  nothing,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  Government,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  when  the 
question  was  pending,  made  it  a  main  object  to  alarm  as  much 
as  possible  the  Ministers  in  England,  and  to  induce  them  to 
'  Hubart  to  Nepean,  Jan.  I'J,  1 70X 
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recede  from  the  position  they  had  taken.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  a  simple  fact  that  this  great  and  complicated  ineasure,  which 
revolutionised  the  whole  system  of  government  in  Ireland,  and 
presented  so  many  openings  for  attack,  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment almost  entirely  unmodified,  and  without  even  any  serious 
opposition.  The  vital  clause  giving  the  unlimited  franchise  to 
Catholics  was  the  most  contested,  and  it  was  carried  by  144  to 
72.  Hobart,  in  one  of  his  speeches  during  the  debates,  expressly 
stated  that  he  found  '  little  difference '  in  the  House  on  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  and  ^no  objection  to  going  into  a 
committee  upon  it.'  ^  The  vast  preponderance  of  speakers 
were  in  favour  of  relief  to  Catholics,  though  there  were  grave 
differences  as  to  the  degree,  and  speakers  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity represented  the  genuine  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country 
as  being  in  its  favour.  'The  levelling  principle  with  which 
this  country  is  threatened,'  said  Daly,  'has  within  the  last 
three  or  four  months  drawn  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
closer  than  I  think  fifty  years  of  social  intercourse  would  have 
done.'  *  Pamell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  revealed  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  Grovemment  when  he  lamented  the  neces- 
sity for  introducing  the  measure,  but  he  also  expressed  his 
belief  that  'the  liberality  of  the  public  mind  •  •  .  would  of 
itself  alone  have  totally  obliterated  all  distinctions  in  twenty 
years,  and  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  would  have  coalesced, 
by  moderate  and  gradual  concession  on  one  side  and  rational 
gratitude  and  affection  on  the  other.' '  John  O'Neil,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  Protestant  county  of  Antrim,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  and  respected  country  gentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that '  the  claim  of 
the  Catholics  was  now  universally  admitted  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.'  * 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  party  which  still  openly  op- 
posed the  concession  of  any  political  power  to  the  Catholics.  The 
most  prominent,  or  at  least  the  most  pertinacious,  member  was 
Dr.  Duigenan,  the  Advocate-Greneral,  an  honest  and  able  man 
with  considerable  knowledge  of  law  and  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
but  coarse,  eccentric,  quarrelsome,  intolerably  violent  and  vitu* 

«  Pari.  Deh.  xiU.  271.  •  Ibid.  321. 
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peratiye,  and  mnch  moreof  thelypeof  aeontroferuJ  tbedogiHi 
than  of  a  secular  statesman.  Ho  qwang  from  a  tskj  humble 
Gathdic  fimily,  and  had  originaUj  been  designed  fiir  ihe  priesto* 
hood,  bat  he  broke  away  from  the  xeligion  of  his  parents  and 
became  throngh  his  whole  life  its  most  vdiement  and  aori- 
monions  assailant.  His  speeoheS|  heavily  laden  with  citations 
from  Chnrch  oonndls  and  from  obsolete  prorisions  of  the  canon 
law,  were  ridicoled  by  Corran  as  resembling  *  the  unrolling  of 
an  old  mnmmy — ^nothing  bat  old  bones  and  rotten  ragSi'  and  he 
never  ^qpears  to  have  had  much  weight  in  Parliament,  though 
his  agreement  with  the  Chancellor  on  the  Oatholio  questioni  and 
his  strenuous  support  of  the  Union,  secured  fer  him  a  large 
measure  of  oflBcial  promotion.  He  deplored  that  any  part  of 
the  penal  code  had  been  repealed,  expressed  Ids  hope  that 
Parliament  would  seriously  consider  the  policy  of  re-enacting  it^ 
described  the  hostility  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
Ireland  as  necessary  and  perennial,  and  broadly  stated  that  *  no 
Irish  Catholic  is,  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  a  faithful,  loyal  sub- 
ject of  a  British  Protestant  king  or  a  Rrotestant  Government/  * 
He  was  strongly  supported  by  George  Ogle,  the  accomplished 
and  very  popular  member  for  the  county  of  Wexford,  who  pre- 
dicted that  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  political  power  would 
ultimately  lead  either  to  separation  or  to  a  legislative  union,' 
and  also  by  David  la  Toache,  who  in  the  previous  session  had 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Catholic  petition  and  who  seems  still 
to  have  retained  much  of  the  old  Huguenot  dread  of  popery. 
La  Toache  was  not  an  orator,  but  he  spoke  with  the  weight  of  a 
great  commercial  position,  and  of  a  character  very  eminently 
distinguished  for  its  integrity  and  its  benevolence.  In  the  last 
of  the  Irish  Parliaments  no  less  than  five  members  of  the  name 
sat  together  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  family  may  claim 
what  is  in  truth  the  highest  honoTir  of  which  an  Irish  family  can 
boast — ^that  daring  many  successive  Governments  and  in  a  period 
of  the  most  lavish  corruption,  it  possessed  great  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, and  yet  passed  through  political  life  untitled  and  unstained. 
But  by  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  on 
this  occasion  opposed  the  Catholic  claims,  was  the  Speaker  Fostor. 
He  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  violent 

"  Pari.  Deb.  xiii.  120, 127.  ■  Ibid.  138. 
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moremeiit  of  the  grandjnries  against  the  Catholics,  and  his  eoa- 
dactoQ  this  occasion  had  been  spoken  of  with  mnch  bittemeBsboth 
by  Grattan  and  Burke.  His  speech,  howerer,  in  1793  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  violent  one.  It  is  admirably  reported,  and  it  eeems 
to  me  an  almost  perfect  model  of  what  parliamentary  eloquence 
should  be.  It  ia  eminently  the  speech  of  a  secular  statesman 
free  from  any  tinge  of  bigotry,  and  with  no  desire  to  ofiend  any 
class  of  hie  countrymen,  and  he  boasted  with  truth,  that  he  had 
steadily  supported  every  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  which  se- 
cured to  the  Catholics  religious  liberty  and  full  rights  in  the 
possession  of  property.  Political  power,  however,  he  maintained, 
is  a  question  not  of  right  but  of  expediency,  and  he  ai^ed  with 
a  force  and  vividnras  that  no  other  member  had  equalled,  that 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  power 
would  be  the  eventual  ascendency  of  a  Catholic  democnu^ 
which  would  break  down  the  whole  existing  establishment  in 
Church  and  State,  Like  Westmorland  he  contended  that  it 
was  only  the  intervention  of  England,  that  had  ^ven  the 
question  importance.  He  punted  in  strong  colours  the  con- 
fusion and  panic  which  it  had  produced,  and  he  warned  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  that  if  they  carried  Catholic  emancipation, 
Catholic  gratitude,  if  it  existed  at  all,  would  not  centre  on  them. 
It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  the  concession  did  not  originate 
in  this  kingdom.  "There  has  been  a  race  for  the  Catholics, 
and  such  of  yon  as  have  entered  the  lists  have  been  outrun.' 

The  main  difBcnlty,  however,  which  the  Government  had 
to  encounter  did  not  come  from  the  small  party  of  resistance. 
In  calculating  the  parliamentary  forces,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had 
always  counted  upon  the  opposition  of  the  Ponsonbys  to  the 
policy  of  relief.  It  was  a  family  powerful  from  the  parliamen- 
tary abilities  of  the  two  brothers  who  represented  it,  powerful 
&om  its  connections  and  its  large  borough  influence,  and  power- 
ful from  the  close  friendship  which  existed  between  Gratten  and 
ite  leaders.  As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  when  the 
question  of  Catholic  auflrage  was  raised  in  the  preceding  year, 
George  Fonsonby  had  been  opposed  to  Grattan, though  the  tone 
of  his  opposition  had  been  very  moderate.  His  argument  had 
been  that  the  Catholics  were  still  unfit  for  the  franchise,  and 
that  the  ooncesaion  of  political  power  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
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an  extended  systeni  of  united  education.  He  now,  to  the 
extreme  iadignatioD  of  Westmorland,  adopted  a  new  line  of 
policy,  bnt  one  which  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  really  inconsistent 
with  his  previous  conduct.  The  concession  of  Catholic  franchise 
had  become  inevitable.  The  English  Government  had  en- 
couraged it.  The  Irish  Government  had  fonnally  committed 
itself  to  it,  and  the  hopes  of  the  CathoUcB  had  been  raised  to 
fever  point.  The  Government  measure  was  denounced  by 
Ponsonby  as   mischievous   a]  ts  nature  and  its  design. 

Lost  session  the   Govemmer  ipposed  the  admission  of 

Catholics  to  the  moat  qualifier  sufltage,  and  had  induced 

the  I'arliaraent  to  reject  a  pet  its  favour.     In  the  recess, 

leading  officials  connected  with  vemment  had  been  busily 

employed  in  exciting  the  cot  nd   corporations  to  resist 

the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  ai  party  in  the  Corporation 

of  Dublin  which  was  Bubservie  hiremment  inflaence  had 

been  urged  to  set  the  example  v..  whole  kingdom  by  their 

manifesto  for  Protestant  ascendency,  Everj'thing  that  could  be 
done  was  done  by  those  in  authority  to  persuade  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Government  that 
the  Catholics  should  not  bo  granted  the  franchise.  '  But  what 
opinion,'  continued  Ponsonby, '  is  to  be  formed  of  the  intention 
of  that  Cabinet,  when  the  Minister  in  this  country  never  once 
intimated  the  smallest  intention  of  ceding  the  franchise  to  the 
Catholics — never  once  consulted  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the 
country  upon  the  subject  until  it  was  intimated  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  followed  up  by  the  Bill  of  the  Miuister, 
now  before  the  House  ?  .  ,  .  What  other  conclusion  can  be 
deduced  from  this  but  that  tho  division  of  the  people  was  the 
object  of  the  British  Minister,  who,  while  he  was  using  hia 
influence  with  the  Protestants  in  public  to  resist  the  Catholic 
claims,  was  telling  the  Catholic  in  private  that  it  was  not  from 
the  generosity  of  a  Protestant  Parliament  ho  had  anything  to 
hope,  but  that  any  favour  he  had  to  expect  he  must  liope  only 
through  the  influence  of  the  Minister  in  this  House  ?  '  It  was 
the  old  policy  of  England,  '  which  in  order  to  check  and  govern 
one  party  by  another  made  separate  interests ; '  which  played  ofi" 
the  Cat  holies  against  the  Protestants;  which  was  now  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  separate  Catholic  interest  inimical  to  the  Pro- 
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testant  gentry.  There  was  but  one  way  '  to  prevent  in  future 
such  things,  and  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  the  powers  and  all 
the  stratagems  of  the  British  Minister  for  dividing  the  people  of 
this  country/  It  was  to  reject  the  Government  measure,  and  to 
carry  a  new  BUI  which  would  really  settle  the  question  by  giving 
to  the  Catholics  '  everything  Parliament  had  to  give  with  libe- 
rality and  confidence,  admitting  them  to  a  full  participation  to 
the  rights  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  binding  their  gratitude 
and  their  attachment  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.'  The 
Government  measure,  he  argued,  was  not  one  either  of  finality 
or  of  real  conciliation.  Will  the  Catholic  gentleman — a  man  of 
education,  of  ambition,  perhaps  of  distinguished  ability — ^ac- 
quiesce  in  a  decision  which  admits  the  most  ignorant  and  turbulent 
of  his  co-religionists  to  an  equality  with  the  Protestants  in  respect 
to  the  suffi*age  to  which  alone  in  political  life  they  could  aspire, 
while  he  is  himself  marked  out  as  inferior  to  the  Protestant 
gentry  by  his  exclusion  from  Parliament?  Nothing  short  of  a 
full  and  equal  share  in  the  Constitution  will  now  be  sufficient. 
There  are  dangers  no  doubt  to  be  feared  firom  the  abolition  of  all 
religious  distinctions  in  Ireland,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
they  must  be  faced.  They  are  far  less  than  those  which  would 
result  from  a  policy  which  gave  the  Catholics  the  substance  of 
power  while  it  left  them  under  the  galling  sense  of  inferiority, 
and  which  taught  them  to  look  to  the  English  Minister  and  not 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  future  favours.^ 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  it  was  evident 
that  Ponsonby  carried  with  him  the  sentiments  of  a  large  section 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  ^  The  members  of  the  Opposition,' 
complained  the  Chief  Secretary,  'condemned  the  measure  as 
not  being  conciliatory.'  'Mr.  ConoUy  in  strong  terms  con- 
demned tiiese  half  measures  .  .  .  and  said  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  would  not  be  satisfied  without  a  total  abolition  of 
every  limitation  and  incapacity.  .  •  .  Several  gentlemen  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  supporting  Government,  declared  for 
a  total  abolition.'  '  I  cannot  well  express  to  you  the  general 
dissatisfaction  and  resentment  that  prevailed  among  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  strongest  friends  of  Government.  .  .  .  The 
Opposition  has  determined  to  take  all  the  merit  of  the  conces- 

>  Arl.  Deh.  ziiL  273-275,  827,  328. 
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sion»4  from  the  Administration  by  going  furtlier  tban  we  pro- 
posed.' '  The  Dnke  of  Leinster  was  on  the  side  of  Ponsonby, 
Btid  '  Ijord  Abercom  had  sent  over  instrnctioDS  to  his  friends  to 
move  a  grant  of  everything  to  tho  Catholica.''  Grattan,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  his  previous  career,  strongly  urged  that 
the  Govenunent  should  complete  their  meaaura  by  admitting 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  great  preponderance  of  Wgu- 
ment  in  the  debates  was  plainly  on  that  aide. 

In  truth,  the  long  agitation  Connell  haa  given  the  nd- 

misaion  of  Catholics  to  Parliami  altogether  factitious  mag- 

nitude in  the  public  mind.     I  the  cnlmination  of  a  long 

struj^gle  for  political  equality,  n  real  importance  it  was 

immeasurably  inferior  to  tho  Ii  t  of  1793,  which  gave  tho 

great  bulk  of  the  Irish  Catholi  franchise.     Catholic  con- 

stitQpncifs  have  never  found  a"'  culty  in  obtaining  Protes- 
tants to  act  as  their  instrumen  with  the  leverage  which 
was  now  obtained  they  wore  corlain  to  oUnin  (he  rest.  On-, 
member  predicted,  with  admirable  accuracy,  the  event  which 
took  place  in  Clare  in  1828.  'Suppose,'  said  Orrasby,  'the 
electors  should  choose  a  Eoman  Catholic  and  persist  in  returning 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in  England,  the  House  would 
then  be  committed  with  tho  people,  a  situation  which  he  was 
sure  they  did  not  desire.'*  Few  greater  mistakes  of  policy 
could  be  made  than  to  give  political  equality  to  the  great  mass 
of  ignorant  Catholics,  who  were  for  the  most  part  far  below 
political  interests,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  refuse  it  to  tho 
Catholic  gentry.  The  continued  disability  was  certain  to  pro- 
duce renewed  agitation,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  this 
agitation  would  be  ultimately  successful.  The  disability  fell  on 
the  very  class  which  would  feel  it  most  keenly  and  which  de- 
served it  least.  Whatever  controversy  there  might  be  about 
the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  or  of  tho 
Catholic  priesthood,  there  was  at  least  no  question  that  the  few 
Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland  had  shown  themselves  for  generations 
uniformly  and  almost  effusively  loyal.  The  presence  of  ten  or 
twenty  members  of  this  class  in  Parliament  would  have  had  a 
conciliatory  effect  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  importance,  and 
'  Cooke  lo  Ncpcan,  Feb.  26, 
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it  oonld  have  had  no  effect  bat  for  good.  ^  By  giving  the  Catho- 
lics equality  of  soffirage,'  said  Hamilton,  '  with  the  Protestants, 
Parliament  would  invest  the  lower,  the  more  numerous,  and  of 
course  the  less  enlightened  part  of  the  Catholic  community 
with  that  privilege  which  must  in  fact  include  eveiy  other ;  and 
yet  if  it  went  no  farther  it  would  establish  an  exclusion  which, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  must  be  but  temporary  and  ineffectual, 
against  the  higher  and  more  enlightened  order,  against  those 
men  who  had  the  deepest  stake  in  the  countiy,  and  who  from 
every  motive  of  interest  and  ambition  must  be  pledged,  as  much 
as  they  were  themselves,  for  its  prosperity  and  advantage/ 
<  I  should  be  sorry,'  added  the  same  speaker,  ^  if  the  disseminators 
of  sedition  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  tell  the  people  that 
Parliament  had  not  followed  the  example  of  their  constituents, 
who  had  generously  offered  the  participation  of  their  rights  to 
their  fellow-subjects  of  every  description,  while  their  represen- 
tatives persisted  in  retaining  an  exclusive  monopoly.  •  .  .  Every 
motive  of  expediency  and  wisdom  suggested  to  the  House  that 
this  was  the  moment  when  every  distinction  should  be  done 
away.'  * 

These  appear  to  me  to  have  been  words  of  wisdom,  and  there 
was  another  argument  which  was  not  less  weighty.  As  I  have 
already  shown,  Grattan  had  always  foreseen  that  by  far  the 
greatest  danger  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland 
foreshadowed,  was  that  the  ignorant  and  excitable  Catholic  popu- 
lation might  be  one  day  detached  from  the  influence  of  property 
and  respectability,  and  might  become  a  prey  to  designing  agi- 
tators and  demagogues.  By  giving  full  political  power  to  the 
Catholic  democracy,  and  at  the  same  time  withholding  political 
power  and  influence  from  the  Catholic  gentry,  the  legislation  of 
1793  materially  hastened  this  calamity,  and  it  was  in  the  long 
popular  agitation  for  Catholic  emancipation  that  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  political  anarchy  of  our  own  day. 

The  question  whether  Catholic  emancipation  might  have 
been  completely  carried  in  1793  is  not  one  that  can  be  answered 
with  perfect  confidence,  but  I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  if 
the  great  influence  of  the  Government  had  been  exerted  in  its 
favour,  it  was  perfectly  feasible.   The  Irish  Government,  however, 

>  Arl.  Deh,  xiii.  814,  816.  ' 
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hat^il  all  coQcessions  to  the  Catholics,  and  drea<ied  aboTS  all 

tliinn;s  file  inclination  of  the  English  Ministers  in  their  faToor. 
The  English  Ministers  were  told  that  the  Opposition  in  adro- 
cntiiig  the  final  abolition  of  political  distinctions  was  actuated 
by  imcrely  factious  motives ;  that  the  party  in  its  favoor  was 
really  small,  though  resentment  and  desperatioa  had  made  it 
important;  that  if  the  Government  attempted  to  go  farther 
their  followers  woald  revolt  against  them,  and  defeat  them  ;  that 
the  Catholics  were  fully  satisfiec'  the  Government  measnre.' 

Pitt  and   Dundas  had   no  wi  renew  their  long  contro- 

versy with   their  representativi  Ireland,  or  to   raise   nn- 

neccHsarily  a  new  Irish  qnesti<  time  when  they  were  just 

entering   upon    a  European  w  .    is  worthy,    however,    of 

noticL'  that  while  the  great  inde  at  interests  in  Parliament 

had  committed  themselves  to  :ineiple  of  admitting  the 

Catholica  to  Parliament,  there  ^  lolutety  no  sign  of  opposi- 

tion or  indignation  in  the  countr_,,  „  d  the  tone  of  the  debates 
appears  clearly  to  show  that  the  proposition  had  excited  very 
little  serious  hostility.  A  motion  to  introduce  into  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  a  clause  adniifcting  Catholics  to  Parliament  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  George  Knox  and  seconded  by  Major  Doyle,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  the  earliest  advocate  in  Parliament  of 
complete  emnnciijation.*  The  speech  of  the  mover  was  remark- 
ably sensible  and  moderate.  He  advocated  his  motion  as  in- 
tended to  set  at  rest  a  dangerous  and  difficult  question  ;  as  the 
necessary  corollary  of  tho  measures  which  enabled  Catholics  to 
purchase  landed  property,  and  gave  them  the  suffrage ;  as  an 
eminently  conservative  measure  which  would  give  the  property 
and  education  in  the  Catholic  body  an  increase  of  political  im- 
portance corresponding  to  that  which  was  given  to  ignorance 
and  numbers.  Tho  whole  weight  of  the  Government,  however, 
was  thrown  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated  by  1C3  to  69.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington  was  put 
fom-ard  by  the  Government  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  motion, 
'  Ho  had  no  objection,'  ho  said,  '  to  giving  Roman  Catholics  tho 
benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  his  opinion  the  Bill  conferred 
them  in  an  ample  degree ;  but  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
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gentleman  seemed  calculated  to  promote  disunion.  With  the 
Bill  as  it  stands  the  Protestants  are  satisfied,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  contented.  Why  then  agitate  a  question  which  may 
disturb  both?' > 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  Wellington  remem- 
bered this  speech  in  1829,  when  the  unsettled  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation  had  brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil 
war,  when  the  agitation  it  aroused  had  ranged  the  main  body 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  under  the  guidance  of  demagogues  and 
priests,  and  had  given  a  death-blow  to  the  political  influence  of 
the  landlords  over  their  tenantry,  and  when  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  set  the  fatal  example  of  yielding  to  the  fear  of  rebel- 
lion a  measure  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  oppose.  If 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  settled  in  1793,  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  Ireland  would  probably  have  been  changed. 
The  rebellion  of  1798  would  almost  certainly  either  never 
have  taken  place,  or  have  been  confined  to  an  insignificant 
disturbance  in  the  North,  and  the  social  and  political  con- 
vulsions which  were  produced  by  the  agitations  of  the  pre- 
sent century  might  have  been  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure 
averted. 

In  addition  to  the  policies  I  have  already  described,  there 
was  another  policy  advocated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  with 
ecctraordinary  ability  by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons.  His  great 
speech 'on  the  Catholic  question  in  1793  is  exceedingly  valuable 
to  students  of  Irish  history,  and  especially  to  those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  are  making  it  their  main  task  to  reproduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  reasoning 
prevailing  among  the  different  classes  of  Irishmen.  In  the 
eyes  of  every  true  statesman,  he  said,  it  was  evident  that  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  privileges  to  the  Catholics,  and 
the  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform,  were  intiinately  connected. 
'  The  extent  of  what  you  give  to  the  Catholics  depends  upon 
the  reform,  and  the  effect  of  the  reform  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  franchise  you  give  to  the  Catholics.'  The  country  cannot 
prosper  as  long  as  it  continues  in  the  present  state  of  fermenta- 
tion on  these  two  questions,  until  something  is  done  on  both  of 
them  which  will  content  reasonable  and  moderate  men,  and 

>  Park  Deb.  xiii.  818. 
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give  the  Government  a  weight  of  authority  that  wilt  enable  it 
to  represa  sedition. 

The  position  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  tad  been  deter- 
miiiod  by  the  events  that  followed  the  Revolution  and  by  the 
penal  code.  It  ie  a  dark  page  of  Irish  htstoiy,  and  one  OQ 
which  he  would  gladly  throw  a  veil ;  but,  like  Charlemont  and 
like  his  great  master  Flood,'  Parsons  refused  to  sabecribe  to  the 
ordinary  condemnation  of  the  Irish  stateamen  of  the  early  part 


of  tlie  century,  '  If  a  spirit  of  i 
it  is  a  hundred  time*  more  imj 
ened  neighbours  in  England  ai 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  v 
barbarous  peraecutions  on  oca. 
The  meaaurea  of  Lewis  XIV.  i 
and  the  English  laws  after  the 
Catholics,  were  more  severe  ths 


[Uice  13  imputable  to  them, 
to  their  great  and  enlighfr- 
uce,  not  to  mention  all  the 
>ill  the  other  day,  tho  meet 
f  religion  were  practised.' 
b  the  French  Protestants, 
ntion  against  the  English 
'  in  Ireland,  and  they  had 


not  the  same  excuse.     The  Proi. rot«stants  and  the  English 

Catholics  were  far  too  weak  to  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  State. 
*  In  Ireland  the  powers  were  nearly  equal,  and  therefore  what 
in  France  and  England  was  persecution,  in  Ireland  was  policy.' 
Considering  how  formidable  the  Irish  Catholics  were  from  their 
numbers,  and  from  their  connection  with  France  and  with  the 
Stuarts,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  preserved  the 
settlement  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  secured  Ireland  from 
a  renewed  civil  war,  if  the  Catholics  had  not  been  proscribed 
and  reduced  to  impotence.  No  one  could  justify  all  parts  of 
the  penal  code,  but  in  aa  far  as  it  was  a  code  of  political  in- 


'  It  la  worthy  of  nolice  that  Par- 
MHB — who  was  himself  il  man  of  very 
distitifTQislied  ability — evidently  eon- 
Hidercd  Flood  by  far  tlie  (rioatest  man 
who  had  appeared  in  Irish  politics  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Inry,  In  a  little  work  published  in 
IT'J.I.  he  says  otlilm:' He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  (^'eatest  men  that  ever 
adorned  ihis  country.  His  mind  was 
ttic  most  eapocious,  h  is  reason  the  ino>t 
nttilctic,  hiK  jiul^rment  the  most  ba- 
lanced, his  crudili'in  the  most  pro- 
found. His  nature  was  loo  ilijtnilied 
to  deceive  others,  his  intellect  too 
piercing  to  be  deceived  himself.  .  ,  . 
The  impartial  judgment  of  sabscqnent 


agei  will  consider  him  as  unrivalled  in 
his  own  country,  and  liad  it  been  bis 
fortune  to  hove  moved  upon  atheatifl 
as  capacious  as  his  own  mind,  his  cele- 
brily  would  not  have  been  exceoiltd 
by  any  man's  in  any  other.'  Parsons' 
Obiermtivm  on  the  Bfquegl  of  Henttf 
t'loml,  pp,  65.75.  This  aftrees  wiih 
the  judgment  of  another  very  aNe 
man,  Teler  Burrowcs,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  both  of  Flood  and  cit 
Oral  tan.  Burro  wes  described  the 
former  as  '  pcrliaps  the  ablest  man 
Ireland  ever  produced,  indisputably 
the  ablest  man  of  bis  own  timee.' 
Memoir  a.ul  Upc^vhes  cf  Ihlrt   Bur- 
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flapacitiea — and  the  greater  part  of  it  yraa  directly  or  indirectly 
intended  for  that  end — it  was  anavoidable. 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  tlie  time  had  come  for  its  final 
abolitioQ.  *  To  give  Bome  participation  of  franchise  to  the 
Soman  Catholics  ia  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  the  most 
urgent  and  irresistible  policy.'  The  great  qnestion,  however, 
was  on  what  terms  that  franchise  should  be  given.  Parsons 
strongly  maintained  that  the  elective  franchise  shonld  be  given  to 
no  Catholic  who  had  not  a  freehold  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
into  Parliament.  Anticipating  veiy  closely  the  judgment  which 
was  expressed. many  years  later  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,*  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  an  act  of  infatuation,  approaching  to  madness, 
to  confer  the  franchise  on  almost  the  whole  pauper  tenanby  of 
Ireland  by  annexing  it  to  every  forty-shilling  freehold.  'In 
England,'  he  said,  'the  lands  are  mostly  let  from  year  to  year, 
or  for  seven  years,  or  sometimes  fourteen  years,  or  sometimes 
and'  more  rarely  for  twenty-one  years,  but  leases  for  lives  are 
seldom  granted.  Consequently  the  rabble  of  the  people  there 
cannot  obtain  freehold  property — nay,  a  great  majority  of  the 
middle  classes  cannot  obtain  it.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  very 
accurate  and  well-informed  man  that  the  number  of  county 
electors  in  England  was  but  100,000.  .  .  .  Here  the  tenures 
are  quite  different ;  almost  all  the  lands  of  the  coontry  are  let 
for  lives,  so  that  almost  every  peasant  has  a  freehold  tenure, 
and,  if  not  disqualified  hj  religion,  b  vote.  See  then  the  effect 
of  this  upon  tlie  present  qnestion.  All  the  Catholic  peasantry 
will  be  admitted  to  vote.'  The  recent  great  increase  of  tillage 
inunensely  aggravated  the  danger.  '  Those  large  farms  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  all  in  pasture  grounds,  each  occupied  by  a 
single  Protestant  farmer,  are  now  broken  into  several  parcels, 
tenanted  for  the  most  part  by  Catholic  husbandmen,  so  that 
seven  or  eight  Catholics  hold  the  ground  at  present  which  one 
Protestant  held  formerly.  Will  not  most  of  these  be  voters  ? 
Consider  this  also.  Land  has  risen  within  five  or  six  years 
one-fourth  in  its  ralne.  Land  which  six  years  ago  you  could 
not  let  for  more  than  twenty  shillings  an  acre  you  can  now  let 
for  twenty-five  shillings  an  acre.    What  follows  ?    The  Catholic 

■  Uee  Peel'a  Mtmolrt,  L  4, 
SO 
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who  had  Ha  land  but  six  years  ago  for  the  extremity  of  it* 
value,  has  it  now  for  one-fonrth  less  than  its  value ;  therefore 
ho  must  hold  a  very  small  qnantity  who  has  not  a  profit  to 
qualify  him  to  vote,  .  ,  .  Consider  further  that  this  incrfaso  of 
tillage  and  rise  of  land  have  principally  been  since  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  tate  freehold  lease.'?,  and  then  consider  how 
three  provinces  of  this  kingdom  are  covered  with  Catholics; 
and  can  yon  doubt  of  the  multitude  of  Catholic  voters,  should 
yon  extend  to  them  the  forty-shilling  franchise  ? '  In  three  pro- 
vinces out  of  four  the  Catholics  are  beheved  to  be  six  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Protestimts.  Making  then  the  amplest  deduc- 
tion on  accoant  of  Catholic  poverty  and  Protestant  landlords, 
of  pride  and  prejudice  and  every  other  motive  that  can  be 
aligned,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  immense  majority  of  county 
voters  in  at  least  three  provinces  will  be  the  most  ignorant 
Catholics.  Landlords  themselves,  wishing  to  increase  their  own 
consequence,  will  be  certain  almost  everywhere  to  convert  leases 
for  years  into  leases  for  lives,  and  thus  the  Catholic  prepondei^ 
ance  will  be  immense  and  overwhelming. 

'  If  they  had  all  been  Protestants  for  fifty  generations  back, 
I  would  not  consent  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  Constitution  by 
such  a  torrent.  In  some  counties  where  there  are  but  2,000 
electors  now,  yon  will,  if  this  Bill  passes,  have  10,000 ;  in  others 
20,000;  in  others  30,000;  and  I  am  well  informed  in  the 
county  of  Cork  alone  you  will  have  50,000 ;  that  is,  half  of 
what  I  have  stated  the  whole  elective  body  to  be  of  all  tho 
counties  in  England.' 

'  Do  yon  think,'  he  asked,  '  you  will  meliorate  the  Constitu- 
tion by  admitting  into  it  such  a  copious  adolteration  of  rabble 
as  this  ?  I  do  not  now  desire  you  to  consider  them  as  differing 
from  you  in  religion,  but  merely  their  poverty,  their  numbers, 
their  ignorance,  their  barbarous  ignorance,  many  of  them  not 
being  able  even  to  speak  our  language,  and  then  think  whether 
giving  them  the  franchise  will  not  be  a  most  pernicious  vitiation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  county  representation  is  now  reckoned 
the  sound  part  of  the  Constitntion ;  but  where  will  be  its 
soundness  with  such  a  constituency  P ' 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  consider  the  question  patting 
religion  aside.    *  By  granting  frtinchise  to  the  inferior  Catholics, 
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yoQ  give  ifc  to  a  body  of  men  in  greet  poverty,  in  great 
ignorance,  bigoted  to  tbeir  sect  and  their  altars,  repelled  by 
ancient  prejndicee  from  yoD,  and  at  least  four  times  as  nameroos 
as  yon  are.  Yon  giro  them  all  at  once  the  elective  franchise,  by 
which  they  will  in  nearly  every  county  in  throe  provinces  ont  of 
four,  be  the  majority  of  electors,  controlling  yon,  overwhelming 
you,  resisting  and  irresistible.  I  cannot  conceive  a  frenzy  much 
greater  than  this.  Allow  them  every  virtue  that  elevates  man — 
still  this  is  s  trial  that  no  body  of  men  that  are,  or  ever  were, 
should  be  put  to.  I  think  as  well  of  the  Catholics  as  I  do  of 
any  body  of  men  in  this  country,  bat  still  I  would  not  trust  so 
much  to  any  body  of  men  in  such  circumstances ;  not  to  the 
Protestants  to  whom  I  belong ;  not  to  the  Dissenters  whom  I 
highly  respect.  I  can  only  consider  the  Catholics  as  men,  and 
they  must  be  more  than  men  if,  in  such  a  sitnation,  they  could 
be  safely  entrusted  with  such  a  power.' 

It  was  replied  that  the  landlords  are  in  Ireland  omnipotent 
with  the  Bmall  tenants,  and  that  they  will  continue,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  retnru  the  county  representatives.  If  this  be  bo,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  good  the  extension  of  the  franchise  will  do 
to  the  Catholics ;  but  is  it  certain,  is  it  probable,  that  this  state 
of  things  will  continue  ?  '  Suppose  yon  gave  the  inferior 
Catholics  franchise,  and  that  they  should  meet  in  all  their 
parishes  to  determine  on  the  exeiase  of  it,  as  they  lately  did  to 
deteimine  on  the  attainment  of  it ;  and  that  they  should  nomi- 
nate in  thur  diapets  their  representatives  in  Parliament  as 
they  lately  did  their  delegates  to  the  Convention ;  what  would 
there  be  to  stop  them  ?  The  power  of  their  landlords  might  do 
much,  but  the  power  of  religion  might  do  much  more.  How 
much  might  these  people  be  wrought  upon  by  their  priesto  at 
their  altars,  workipg  upon  their  superstition  and  poverty  ? 
How  easily  might  they  be  persuaded  that  their  temporal  as  well 
as  their  eternal  felicity  depended  upon  their  uniting  togeUier  in 
the  exercise  of  their  franchise.  I  do  not  say  that  all  this  would 
follow,  but  I  say  that  all  this  and  more  might  follow,  and  there- 
fore that  we  should  not  wantonly  risk  it.' 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  parliamentary  reform  which  public 
oinnioa  so  urgently  demands  ia  obtained.  It  would  almost  cer- 
tainly take  the  form  of  tiirowing  by  &x  the  greatest  put  of  the 
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borougli  representation  into  the  countips,  collectively  or  dirision- 
ally.  The  small  Catholic  voters  would  thoa  inevitably  command 
almost  the  entire  representation  in  three  provincea,  and  probably 
in  some  connties  of  the  fourth.  What  nee  under  such  circnm- 
stancea  would  be  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  Parliament? 
'  Do  yon  think  fcbey  could  long  want  c&ndidiites  even  among  Pro- 
testants, or  nominal  Protestants,  fit  for  their  purpose  ?  Conid  they 
not  easily  get  in  every  county  piimi»)i  of  candidates  who  would 
offer  to  take  their  testa  and  pro  abey  them,  and  the  first  ob- 

ject of  their  mission  to  Parliai  ild  bo  to  repeal  those  oathfl 

which  you  now  take  at  that  i  admit  the  Catholica  to  ait 

here  indiscriminately  ?     Sue  be  the  representatives  of 

three  provinces  out  of  four  in  t  ;  Parliament.     What  then 

would  be  the  representatives  i  'arliament  the  next  after  ? 

Would  they  have  even  the  nam  'mblance  of  Protestants?' 

What  chance  would  a  Catholiccai  i  have  before  a  constitneno^ 

which  was  wholly  or  by  a  jjrent  majority  Protrstant  ?  As?uminir 
only  that  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  Catholics  in  Ireland 
are  not  less  under  the  influence  of  religious  prejudice  than  the 
I'rotestants,  it  will  follow  that  in  a  very  sliort  time  the  great 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  Catholic.  '  la 
there  anything  unreasonable  in  this  supposition  ?  ' 

Those  who  regard  a  Catholic  revolt  against  Protestant  pro- 
prietors as  impossible  or  improbable,  forget  how  easily  it  might 
be  accomplished,  and  what  overwhelming  inducements,  after  the 
Government  measure,  designing  men  would  have  to  produce  it. 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons controls  all  the  powers  of  the  State.  All  the  wealth, 
all  the  greatness  of  the  land,  is  at  its  mercy.  Intriguing  and 
ambitious  men  had  only  to  make  the  Catholic  voters  conscious 
of  their  power,  and  to  persuade  them  to  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives for  Parliament  in  their  chapels,  as  they  had  already 
chosen  their  representatives  for  the  Convention,  and  the  work 
would  be  done,  and  the  power  of  the  landlords  annihilated.  Topics 
of  agitation  will  never  be  wanting.  '  They  may  talk  to  them  of 
tithes  and  even  of  rents,  and  at  last  proceed  to  talk  t^  them  of 
religion,  and  tell  them  :  "  If  you  will  unite  in  your  suffrage,  your 
ancient  religion,  which  has  been  prostrated  in  tho  dust  for  a 
centurj-,  and  humiliated  and  reviled,  may  once  more  raise  iti 
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head  and  appear  is  all  ito  pristine  magnificence."  .  .  .  Will  yon 
transfer  Bach  a  power  to  men  who  are  mbject  to  such  an  in- 
fiaence  ?  Will  yon  be  your  own  executioners  and  commit  thia 
desperate  aoicide  P ' 

It  was  Boid  that  any  special  limitation  imposed  on  Catholic 
voters  would  rob  the  measure  of  its  grace,  bat  was  this  so  certain  ? 
Most  Catholics  of  substance  and  intelligence,  most  of  those  who 
took  any  real  interest  in  politics,  are  quite  aa  well  aware  as 
the  Protestants  that  the  small  tenantry  of  Ireland  ore  unfit  for 
political  power,  and  they  would  welcome  any  clause  that  excluded 
Uiem.  '  I  seldom  knew  a  Protestant  ten-pound  freeholder  who 
did  not  wish  that  Protestant  forty-shilling  freeholders  should  not 
vote,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  am  persuadod  the  middle  Catho- 
lics will  be  better  pleased  that  the  inferior  ones  should  not  hare 
votes.'  '  Every  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  fimn 
those  counties  where  they  most  abound,  confirms  me  in  thia  senti- 
ment.' The  Catholic  franchise  ought,  therefore,  to  be  confined 
to  the  upper  class  and  to  the  large  farmers,  an  intelligent  and 
respectable  body,  sufficiently  numerous  to  become  a  considerable 
political  inflaence  in  Irish  life,  bnt  too  few  to  be  any  s^ious 
danger  to  the  Protestants.  Bnt  at  the  same  time,  the  seats  in 
Parliament  ought  most  certainly  to  be  thrown  open  to  Catholics. 
Buch  a  measure  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  the 
upper  order  among  them.  It  would  strike  the  Catholic  imi^na- 
tion,  and  be  far  more  really  popular  than  the  enfranchisement  of 
an  ignorant  tenantry,  and  it  would  be  completely  without  danger 
as  long  as  the  main  part  of  the  constituency  continues  Protes- 
tant. '  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  respectable  Catholic  sit- 
ting here  on  my  right  hand  and  another  on  my  left,  provided 
that  by  keeping  the  strength  of  the  constitnency  Protestant,  we 
did  not  endanger  ourselves  by  the  admission  of  too  many  of 
them.  A  Catholic  House  of  Commons  will  never  spring  out  of 
a  Protestant  root.  Bat  if  the  root  be  Catholic  no  man  can  be 
sure  how  long  the  stem  and  branches  will  continue  Protestant.' 
The  Government  were  alarmed  at  the  levelling  principles 
advocated  in  the  North,  and  at  the  proposed  alliance  between 
Catholics  and  Dissenters ;  and  they  imagined  that  they  would 
conciliate  the  former  and  prevent  the  alliance,  by  creating  a 
democratic  Catholic  franchise.    No  calculation  could  be  more 
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infatuated.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  been  an&ble  to  adduce  s 
single  declaration  to  that  eSect  irom  any  Catholic  leader,  and  if  hs 
had  been  able  to  adduce  such  a  declaration  it  would  bo  worthless. 
By  the  irresiatible  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  stress  of  the 
most  (ibriouB  and  incontestable  interest,  the  Catholics  when  they 
obtained  the  forty-shilling  franchiso  would  Booner  or  later  bo 
joined  with  tho  Dissenters  in  advocating  a  Reform  Bill  as  level- 
ling and  democratic  as  possible.     They  probably  did  not  possess 


more  than  a  fiftieth  part  oi 
the  borough  constituencies  w 
would  with  their  new  franchii 
memljers  of  the  House  of  Com. 
therefore,  instead  of  making  I 
Tenting  them  from  nniting  » 
measure  which  will  moke  it  the 
for  a  reform,  and  how  few  here 
rules  the  actions  of  men?' 
'  In  short  there  never  was 


rty  of  the  kingdom,  but  if 
wn  into  the  counties,  they 
mte  three-quarters  of  the 

'  This  extensive  franchiso, 
lolics  contented,  and  pro- 
)  Dissenters,  is  the  very 
it  of  the  Catholics  to  press 
;  know  how  interest  over- 
pretending  to  be  a  groat 
one  more  narrowly  conceived  than  the  present  Bill.  It  courts 
tho  Catholic  rabble  and  insults  the  Catholic  gentry.  It  gives 
power  to  those  who  ore  ignorant,  and  therefore  dangerous,  and 
withholds  it  from  those  who  are  enlightened  and  therefore  safe. 
It  gives  equal  power  with  llio  Protestants  to  the  lower  class  of 
Catholics,  who  arc  the  most  numerous,  and  thereby  gives  them  a 
superiority,  and  it  does  not  give  equal  powers  to  the  upper  class, 
who  are  less  numerous  than  you,  and  who  could  therefore  have 
had  no  superiority ;  that  is,  it  does  tho  very  reverse  of  what  it 
ought  to  do.' 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  Parsons  contended 
that  it  was  quite  clear  there  were  two  questions  to  bo  settled — 
a  Protestant  question,  which  was  reform,  and  a  Catholic  question, 
which  was  emancipation— and  that  unless  both  questions  were 
settled  on  a  wise  and  moderate  basis,  Ireland  never  could  K'  at 
peace.  There  was  great  reason,  he  said,  to  believe  that  tho  Go- 
vernment were  pursuing  a  plan  of  dividing  tho  different  sections 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  their  object  in  carrying  the  Catholic 
question  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  maintaining  the  present 
system  of  parliamentary  influence  intact.  Such  a  policy  was 
sure  to  lead  to  a  long  train  of  calamities,  and  it  was  of  tho  first 
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importance  to  the  future  wel&re  of  Ireland  that  it  should  be 
defeated.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  Catholic  franchise 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  Bill  and  made  part  of  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  which  it  properly  belonged, 
and  that  the  other  concessions  should  be  carried  at  once. 
This  would  no  doubt  adjourn  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
franchise  to  the  next  year,  but  this  postponement  would  be  of 
no  real  consequence,  for  no  general  election  was  imminent,  and 
it  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  securing  the  simultaneous 
triumph  of  both  questions.  ^  Should  a  Minister  say,  Let  us  divide 
the  people  of  Ireland,  let  us  gratify  a  part  and  disappoint  a  part, 
by  uniting  the  measures  you  defeat  this  ruinous  policy.  You 
force  him  either  to  reject  all,  which  he  dare  not,  or  to  admit  all, 
and  thus  all  parties  succeed.  Yon  join  the  reform  with  a 
measure  already  recommended  fix)m  the  throne.  .  .  •  You  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  many  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  franchise 
by  thus  embodying  it  with  an  act  in  favour  of  their  own  freedom, 
and  you  at  once  excite  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  from  its 
shores  to  its  centre  in  a  universal  demand  for  this  great  charter 
of  pubUc  liberty.  I  would  therefore  begin  by  giving  but  a 
limited  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  and  by  making  but  a  moderate 
reform,  and  I  would  unite  these  measures.  A  sudden  commu- 
nication of  power  to  a  great  body  of  people  is  never  wise. 
Changes  in  an  ancient  Constitution  ought  to  be  gradual.' 

He  very  earnestly  protests  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Catholics  and  by  no  wish  to  defeat  their  aspi- 
rations for  the  franchise.  ^Whatever  I  think  can  be  safely 
granted  to  the  Catholics  I  will  grant.  Whatever  I  think  cannot 
I  will  endeavour  to  withhold  and  I  will  say  so.  .  .  .  Every  respect- 
able and  candid  man  among  them,  at  least  when  the  fever  of 
the  present  instant  is  past,  will  respect  me  for  speaking  my 
sentiments  boldly.'  It  would  not  be  wise  and  it  would  not  be 
honourable  for  the  Catholics  ^  neglecting  their  Protestant  and 
Dissenting  auxiliaries  to  insist  in  this  critical  juncture  on  a 
separate  treaty  for  themselves,'  and  it  certainly  would  not  be 
wise  in  a  Protestant  Parliament  to  support  such  a  policy.  '  The 
reason  I  would  combine  these  two  measures  is  not  to  defeat 
Catholic  franchise  but  to  secure  parliamentary  reform.'  The 
House  of  Commons  may  pass  a  Beform  BUI,  but  if  it  be  disliked 
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by  the  Government  and  supported  only  by  a  small  settioa  of  the 
Irish  people  it  will  perish  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  before  the 
throne.  Nothing  can  secure  its  triumph  but  the  irresistible 
forc&  of  a  nation's  will,  '  The  heart  of  the  Catholics  is  now  in  the 
franchise,  I  would  therefore  put  it  into  the  body  of  the  reform." 
'  Unite  the  nation  by  uniting  these  measures,  and  procoed  boldly 
and  fearlessly  like  men  in  the  great  canse  of  a  great  and  aaited 
people.  .  .  .  Neglect  no  human  means  of  strengthening  the 
refoMii.     Move  n  dii  ly  forward.     Put  Catholic 

franchise  into  its  bosom,  ana  tve  on  to  the  Lords  and  to 

the  throne  followed  by  tht  tcclamatioos  of  the  wholo 

people.' ' 

These  extracts  are  very  loi  ;hey  will  not,  I  hope,  prove 

uninleresting  or  uninstrnctive  r  readers,  and  they  are  an 

excelleut  specimen  of  the  deba  i  asaembly  which  has  been 

greatly  underrated  and  mian^j  bed.     If  the  qaestion  had 

been  decided  by  reason  alone,  tut.  i»ulicy  of  Parsons  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  that  which  was  most  likely  to  have  solved  the 
great  difficulty  of  making  the  Irish  Government,  without  a  con- 
vulsion, really  constitutional.  Tlie  restricted  suffrage  had  been 
fully  acquiesced  in  by  the  Catholic  leaders  in  1792,  and  if  the 
Government  thought  it  right  to  enlarge  the  scheme  which  had 
been  rejected  in  that  year,  their  wisest  course  would  probably 
have  been  to  reintroduce  the  former,  measure  with  an  additional 
clause  admitting  Catholics  to  Parliament.  Of  the  motives 
which  induced  them  to  adopt  a  different  plan  it  ia  not  possible 
to  speak  with  complete  certainty,  but  there  is  one  considera- 
tion, at  least,  which  will  not  escape  the  reader.  Parsons  desired 
to  carry  both  Catholic  enfranchisement  and  reform.  The  Go- 
vernment were  anxious  above  all  things  to  avert  the  latter. 
Secondary  measures  of  refonn,  indeed,  they  were  now  pre- 
pared to  admit  as  unavoidable,  but  they  made  it  their  capital 
object  to  maintain  tlie  keystone  of  the  e.vistiug  parliamentary 
system,  the  preponderance  of  nomination  boroughs  which  placet! 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  very  few  hands.  At 
the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  and  at  a  time  when  the  events  of 
France  had  produced  a  sudden  and  wholly  unprecedented  demo- 

'  Pari  Deh.  xUi.  203-219. 
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cratic  spirit  in  the  community,  this  policy  was  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult, and  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  effects,  the  Catholic 
Bill  was  for  a  time  very  favourable  to  it.  It  was  likely  to  sever 
the  Catholics  at  least  temporarily  from  the  Dissenters.  The 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  whatever  they  might  hereafter  become, 
were  at  present  absolutely  subservient  to  their  landlords,  and 
they  continued  to  be  so  till  the  great  excitement  of  1828.  Nor 
had  they  as  yet  the  overwhelming  numerical  preponderance 
which  might  be  inferred  from  the  speech  of  Parsons,  though  by 
the  increase  of  population,  the  division  of  tenancies,  and  the  com- 
petition of  landlords  for  political  power,  they  speedily  attained 
it.  The  Ministers  might  reasonably  hope  that  for  a  time  they 
had  baffled  the  reformers,  divided  their  ranks,  and  surmounted 
a  crisis  of  great  and  pressing  difficulty.  If  their  thoughts 
travelled  further  they  may  have  calculated  that  by  making  the 
county  constituencies  mainly  Catholic  they  would  give  the  Pro- 
testants a  new  and  powerful  reason  for  supporting  the  borough 
system,  would  make  an  extended  Reform  Bill  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  would  perhaps  produce  a  social  and  political 
condition  which  might  one  day  lead  to  a  legislative  union. 

The  question  of  Catholic  franchise  was  a  very  difficult  one, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Protestants  already  possessed  the 
forty-shilling  freehold  franchise.  At  a  time  when  all  political 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  section  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  when  Ireland  was  especially  suffering  from  the  evils  of 
extreme  monopoly,  a  democratic  Protestant  suffrage  in  the 
counties  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  defence.  It  corre- 
sponded in  some  measure  to  the  democratic  scot  and  lot 
franchise,  which  existed  in  some  of  the  English  towns  before 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  out  of 
Ulster  were  utterly  unfit  for  political  power ;  and  in  a  country 
where  the  difficulties  of  government  were  unusually  great,  it 
would  be  a  grave  calamity  if  this  class  of  men  became  the 
source  or  foundation  of  all  political  power.  In  several  speeches 
made  during  the  debates  this  danger  was  clearly  recognised, 
and  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  by  Forbes,  who  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  consistent  of  the  reformers.  Forbes  maintained, 
however^  that  the  evil  of  withholding  the  franchise  from  the 
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Catholic  forty-R  illing  freeholderj  while  it  was  conceded  to  his 
Protestant  neigl  bour,  would  be  still  greater ;  that  it  would  pro- 
vent  the  political  unioD  aud  amalgamation  of  creeds,  which  was 
the  first  object  of  the  measure;  that  it  would  embody  the  ex- 
cludoil  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  limitation, 
and  that '  nothing  was  eo  dangerous  in  a  State  as  an  anequal 
distribution  of  constitutional  privileges.' '  There  was,  it  is  true, 
anotb{>r  alternative,  which  was  suggested  by  Hely  Hutchinson, 
who  ^!U(]  that,  'to  prevent  the  if  small  freeholders  and 

any  tlj-^jjarity  between  Proteatai  jatholics,  he  would  wish 

that  tuTi-pound  freeholds  were  .  idispensabla  to  voters  of 

all  poi'.'^uasions.'    A  clause  to  :t  was  actually  proposed 

by  Giajdon,  but  withdrawn  at  t  request  of  Hobart  and 

Grattaii.*    It  was  indeed  plain  -acticable.     A  period  in 

which  the  democratic  and  level  rit  ran  so  high  was  not 

one  in  which  a  great  measure  of  Jiisement  could  be  eaiely 

carried.      The  policy  of  uniting  rotestanta  and  Catholics 

would  certainly  not  succeed,  if  the  admission  of  Catholics  to 
the  Constitution  was  purchased  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
majority  of  Protestant  voters,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Protestant 
forty -shilling  freeholders  in  the  North  were  not  mainly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  were  eminently  fitted  for  the  franchise. 
'Gentlemen  talk  of  prohibiting  forty-shilling  freeholders  from 
voting,' said  Foster;  'they  will  not  attempt  so  wild  a  project 
when  they  consider  it.  What!  to  disfranchise  nearly  two-thirtls 
of  all  the  Protestants!  to  disfranchise  those  persons  who  sent 
them  info  this  House!  The  law  in  their  favour  had  existed 
since  Henry  VI.,  and  now  forms  a  principle  of  the  Constitution. 
Did  the  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  North  recollect  that  this 
would  disfranchise  all  their  manufacturers  ?  .  .  .  Did  they  wish 
to  force  manufacturers  to  look  for  ten-pound  freeholds  ?  They 
would  be  spoiled  as  manufacturers,  and  would  be  miserable 
farmers.  The  weaver,  with  his  little  piece  of  land  and  his 
garden,  is  generally  a  forty-shilling  freeholder ;  ho  is  a  useful 
member,  a  good  voter,  and  a  good  subject,  and  on  such  men  as 
him  may  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  often  dei>end.'  * 

These  arguments  were  very  powerful,  and  the  Government 

'  Farl.  Dtb.  lui.  258-268.  '  Ibid.  liu.  299.  300. 

'  Ibid,  liii.  342. 
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scheme  of  extending  the  frtULchiso  ta  Catholic  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  and  at  the  same  time  excluding  Catholics  from  Pai> 
lisment,  was  carried  ia  its  integrity.  In  one  of  his  last  speeches 
on  the  qaeetion,  Hobart  said  that '  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
not  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  State,'  but  many  who 
supported  the  GoTemment  mast  hare  agreed  with  Grattan  that 
'  he  most  be  a  visionary  politician  who  conld  imagine  that,  after 
what  the  Bill  granted  to  the  Catholics,  they  coold  long  be  kept 
out  of  the  State,' '  and  ut  least  one  prominent  member  looked 
still  farther.  'I  do  not  deprecate  the  day,'  eaid  Boshe,  'when 
we  may  grant  the  Catholics  a  full  participation  of  power;  bat  if 
we  should  do  so,  that  measure  should  be  accompanied  by  another 
— a  satisfactory  ecclesiastical  establishment,  p^d  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  no  such  measure  is  now  proposed.  For  it  la  idle 
to  say  we  should  have  nothing  left  to  contend  for  if  we  gave 
them  seats  in  Parliament.'  * 

Few  things  in  Irish  parliamentary  history  are  more  remark- 
able than  the  facility  with  which  this  great  measure  was  carried, 
Uiongh  it  was  in  all  its  aspects  thoroughly  debated.  It  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  only  a  single 
negative.  It  was  committed  with  only  three  negatives,  and  in 
the  critical  divisions  on  its  clauses  the  majorities  were  at  least 
two  to  one.  The  qualification  required  to  authorise  a  Catholic 
to  bear  arms  was  raised  in  committee  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  in  addition  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  1774,  a 
new  oath  was  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  copied  from  one  of  the 
declarations  of  the  Catholics,  and  abjuring  certain  tenets  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  them,  among  others  the  assertion  that  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  an  article  of  their  faith.  For  the 
rest  the  Bill  became  law  almost  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  originally  designed.  It  swept  away  the  few  remaining 
disabilities  relating  to  property  which  grew  out  of  the  penal 
code.  It  enabled  Catholics  to  vote  like  Protestants  for  members 
of  Parliament  and  magistrates  in  cities  or  boroughs ;  to  become 
elected  members  of  all  corporations  except  Trinity  College ;  to 
keep  arms  subject  to  some  specified  conditions ;  to  hold  all  civil 
and  military  offices  in  the  kingdom  from  which  they  were  not 
specifically  excluded ;  to  hold  the  medical  professorships  on  the 
>  Pari.  Deb.  xiU.  363.  *  Ibid.  SIS. 
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foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun ;  to  taba  degrees  and  hold  offices 
in  any  mixed  college  connected  with  the  UniverBity  of  Dublin 
that  might  hereafter  be  founded.  It  also  threw  open  to  them 
the  dL'grees  of  the  University,  enabling  the  King  to  alter  ita 
statutes  to  that  effect.  A  long  clause  enumerated  the  prises 
which  were  Btill  withheld.  Catholics  might  not  sit  in  either 
House  of  Parliament;  they  were  excluded  from  almost  all 
Government  and  judicial  positions ;  they  could  not  be  I*rivy 
t'ounciiiora,  Kin^  (  of  Trinity  College,  sheriffs 

or  sulj-sheriffa,  t  »la  oi  iff,'     Nearly  every  post  of 

ambition  was  Bti  rved  fr  tant.8,  and  the  restrictioua 

WL'ighcd  most  heavily  on  s  who  were  most  educated 

and  most  able. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  aa  in  ionse  of  Commons  the  Bill 

paHKed  with  little  open  opposit  it  a  protest,  signed  among 

other  peers  by  Charlemont,  was  i  ap  against  it.     Dicksoa, 

the  Bishop  of  Down,  and  Law,  shop  of  Elphin,  were  con- 

spicuous  among  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  while  Agar,  tlio 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  spoke  strongly  against  it.  The  most 
remarkable  part,  however,  was  that  t-aken  by  Lord  Fitzgibbon 
the  Chancellor,  As  we  have  seen  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  Government,  he  was  from  the  beginning  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  he  was  not  a  man  ac- 
customed to  veil  or  attenuate  his  sentiments.  His  natural 
and  proper  course  would  have  been  to  resign  his  office  when 
the  policy  which  he  had  advocated  as  of  vital  importance  was 
overthrown.  He  determined,  however,  to  remain  in  office  and 
to  vote  for  the  Catholic  Bill,  while  he  at  the  same  time  did  the 
utmost  in  his  power  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  conciliatory  effect. 
At  the  very  o[)ening  of  the  session  in  which  it  was  to  be  the 
supreme  object  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  loyalty  and  co- 
operation of  the  Catholics,  he  had,  as  wo  have  seen,  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  their  address  to  the  King, 
and  on  March  13,  when  the  Relief  Bill  had  almost  attained 
its  last  stj^e,  he  delivered  his  sentiments  at  length  in  a  speech 
which  was  afterwards  published,  and  which  throws  a  singularly 
vivid  light  upon  his  opinions,  his  character,  aud  his  temper. 
It  was  an  able   .speech,  but   less   able,  I  think,  than   the 
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speeches  of  Parsons  and  Foster,  and  in  its  tone  of  thought  and 
method  of  reasoning  it  corresponded  closely  with  those  which 
Dnigenan,  and  Dnigenan  alone,  was  accustomed  to  make  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  began  with  a  characteristically  arro- 
gant attack  upon  Bishop  Law,  who  had  spoken  with  much 
liberality  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
remain  silent  when  Hhe  epidemical  frenzy  of  the  time'  had 
reached  even  the  right  reverend  bench.  He  could  not  leave 
'  unnoticed  and  unreprehended '  the  ^  indiscretions '  of  the  Bishop 
— indiscretions  which  could  only  be  excused  by  a  *  radical  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  the  country  from  whence  he  has  come,  and 
of  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the  Constitution  of  that  country 
into  which  he  has  been  transplanted.'  For  his  own  part  he  had 
not  ^  a  spark  of  religious  bigotry '  in  his  composition,  nor  did  he 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  '  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry,'  he  said,  '  if  anything  which  may  fall  from  me  were  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  Bill.  I  do  believe  after  what  has 
pa^ised  upon  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  may 
be  essential  to  the  momentary  peace  of  the  country  that  your 
lordships  should  agree  to  it.  1  do  not  desire  to  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences  which  might  follow  its  rejection,  much  as 
I  disapprove  of  its  principle.  .  .  .  Whatever  I  say  is  intended 
only  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  ...  if  possible,  to  stop  the 
further  progress  of  innovation.' 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  broad  principle  that  as  long  as  the 
claims  of  the  Pope  to  universal  spiritual  dominion  are  main- 
tained, ^  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  man  who  admits  them 
can  exercise  the  legislative  powers  of  a  Protestant  State  with 
temper  and  justice.'  In  discussing  the  political  claims  of 
Roman  Catholics  ^  we  bught  only  to  look  to  the  principles  of 
that  religion  which  they  profess,'  and  ^  the  page  of  history  does 
not  furnish  a  single  instance  in  which  Protestants  and  papists 
have  agreed  in  exercising  the  political  powers  of  the  same 
State.'  It  follows  then  that  the  whole  Catholic  populatfon  of 
Ireland,  by  virtue  of  their  religious  belief,  should  be  absolutely 
and  for  ever  excluded  from  all  share  of  political  power.  They 
are  *  as  jealously  and  superstitiously  devoted  to  the  popish  faith 
as  the  people  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  any  of  the  most  bigoted 
districts  oi  the  German  Empire.  .  •  •  There  is  not  a  country  in 
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Europe  in  wtict  the  reformed  religion  has  been  established, 
where  ita  progrees  has  been  so  alow  and  inconsiderable  as  in 
Ireland,  .  .  .  There  now  ia,  and  always  has  been,  a  constant 
correspondence  and  communication  kept  np  betwMn  this  country 
and  ttiB  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Bpiritnal  power  of  the  Pope  is 
at  this  day  ackDowledged  as  implicitly  as  it  ever  was  at  any 
period  of  Irish  history.' 

He  gives  a  eummary  and  highly  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
past  history  of  Ireland,     v  Itogether  all  the  troubles 

that  hod  preceded  the  Reforui  b  compendiously  dismisses 

every  disturbance  that  had  tnce  that  period  as  exclu- 

aively  due  to  'the  religioufi  of  papists.     The  struggle 

of  Tyrone  against  Elizabeth,  i>  b  rebellion  which  was  pro- 

duced in  1641  chiefly  by  the  cu  ions  in  Ulster,  the  condact 

of  the  Irish  at  the  Kevolutioi  Jiering  lo  James  II.,  who 

had  given  them  do  cause  what  :  rejecting  him — all  theee 

wert^duo  to 'religious  bigotry.'  he  penal  laws  he  of  coarse 

looks  back  with  absolute  and  unqualified  approval.  They  had, 
it  is  true,  one  disadvantage — one  single  disadvantage — they 
lowered  the  value  of  landed  property  in  Ireland ;  but  they  wore 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  titles  of  the  owners.  '  The  people 
of  this  country  consisted  of  two  distinct  and  separate  castes,  the 
one  with  a  short  intermission  in  possession  of  the  wliole  property 
and  power  of  the  country,  the  other  e.vpelled  from  both  in  con- 
sequence of  unremitted  and  inveterate  rebellion  and  resistance 
to  English  Government  and  English  connection ;  the  one  ac- 
knowledging the  powers  civil  and  ecclesiastical  entrusted  to  tlio 
Crown  by  the  Constitution,  the  other  obstinately  disclaiming  all 
ecclesiastical  obedience  to  their  lawful  Sovereign,  and  acknow- 
ledging an  unlimited  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  authority  in 
a  foreign  prince.'  The  Protestants  were  'an  English  colony 
settled  in  an  enemies'  country,'  '  the  natives  of  tho  country  had 
contracted  a  rooted  and  incurable  aversion  to  them.'  The 
obvious  policy,  the  vital  interest  of  'that  Ixidy  of  people  in 
whom  the  power  and  proiwrty  of  the  nation  had  centred,'  was 
to  remain  strictly  united  among  themselves  and  closely  con- 
nected with  England,  and  to  guard  jealously  every  avenue  of 
political  power  from  encroachments  by  papists. 

For  a  long  time  this  policy  bad  been  successfully  pursued, 
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and  to  the  ^old  popery  laws  which  disabled  the  native  Irish 
from  embarrassing  British  Grovemment  or  renewing  hostility 
against  the  British  settlers,'  Ireland  stands  indebted  in  a  great 
measure  for  her  internal  tranqoillity  daring  the  last  century. 
The  root  of  all  oar  present  troubles  lay  in  '  the  fatal  infatuation ' 
of  1782.  Not  until  Irish  patriots  began  to  put  forward  claims 
of  legislative  independence  as  against  England,  and  to  divide 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  was  any  claim  to  political  power 
advanced  by  the  Irish  papists.  But  since  that  time  the  popish 
pretensions  had  grown  apace.  The  most  respectable  members 
of  the  religion  had  been  thrown  aside,  and  a  popish  National 
Assembly,  imitated  from  that  of  France,  had  been  convened  in 
the  metropolis,  and  it  is  now  exercising  '  a  complete  system  of 
democratic  government  over  all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.'  '  The 
Bill  now  upon  the  table,'  he  continued,  '  has  been  backed  by 
authority,  and  is  now  by  authority  presented  to  us  as  a  demand 
of  right,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  .  •  •  to  be  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  of  the  political  powers  of  the  State.  .  .  . 
If  the  principle  is  once  yielded,  in  my  opinion  it  goes  directly 
to  the  subversion  of  all  civilised  government.  ...  If  papists 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  a  Protestant  Parlia- 
ment, they  have  a  right  to  sit  in  Parliament — they  have  a  right 
to  fill  every  office  of  the  State — they  have  a  right  to  pay  tithes 
exclusively  to  their  own  clergy — ^they  have  a  right  to  restore 
the  ancient  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  religion — they  have  a 
right  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  their  own  Church 
— they  have  a  right  to  seat  their  bishops  in  this  House — they 
have  a  right  to  seat  a  popish  prince  on  the  throne — ^they  have 
a  right  to  subvert  the  established  Government  and  to  make  this 
a  popish .  country,  which  I  have  little  doubt  is  their  ultimate 
object,  and  therefore,  if  I  were  to  look  only  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  Bill  has  been  brought  forward,  in  my  judgment  we 
are  about  to  establish  a  fatal  precedent  in  assenting  to  it.' 

Can  it  then  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  policy  ?  On  this 
point  he  entered  into  a  long  disquisition,  which  I  shall  spare  my 
readers,  upon  the  nature  of  the  papal  authority,  the  decrees  of  the 
Lateran  Council  and  the  Council  of  Constance  about  heretics, 
the  claims  of  the  Church  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  mar- 
riages of  its  members,  the  canonical  obedience  which  every 
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ot'clesiastic  in  Ireland  owes  to  the  Pope,  and  ho  concluded 
tliat  it  wao  idle  to  expect  that  papists  conid  ever  be  cordially 
attjiclied  to  any  Government  that  was  not  connected  with  the 
popish  religion.  The  measure,  too,  was  advocated  as  one  step 
towards  breaking  down  the  esisting;  system  of  parliamentary 
government  in  Ireland  '  by  opening  the  right  of  representation 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  all  descriptions  and  of  all  religions, 
and  one  great  objection  to  the  Bill  on  the  table  is  that  it  recog- 
nises in  a  great  measuri  leraiciona  principle.'  It  is 
a  principle  which  mi  ae»  lad  either  to  simple  anarchy 
or  to  a  purely  dei  aci(  -nt.  'The  advocates  for  :UI 
indi-pendent  Honae  of  Co  ave  two  striking  exaniplea 
before  them.  In  the  last  <  England  was  blest  with  an 
indi'pendent  House  of  Conir  a  great  mnjority  of  them 
proti'sHcd  reformers  and  pat  ay  trade.  MTiat  was  the 
consec|uence  ?  They  mnrdert  r  King,  they  snbverted  the 
Church,  they  annihilated  the  Eje,  and  nnder  the  spccions 
name  of  a  republic  erected  a  tyranny  the  most  intolerable  that 
ever  oppressed  a  people  who  had  been  free.  France  is  now 
blessed  willi  an  indei)cndent  Representative  Assembly,  all  of 
them  professed  reformers  and  patriots  by  trade,  and  .  ,  ,  they 
have  reduced  that  once  great  and  flourishing  kingdom  to  a  st.ite 
of  frantic  and  savage  despotism,  nncsampled  in  the  annals  of 
the  civilised  world.' 

In  Ireland  any  attempt  to  throw  open  the  Parliament  would 
be  at  least  as  fatal,  and  England  can  never  consent  to  it. 
'Great  Britain  must  maintain  her  connection  with  Ireland,  and 
she  can  maintain  it  only  by  maintaining  and  supporting  the  old 
English  interest  here.  She  must  look  for  support  in  Ireland  by 
maintaining  and  defending  the  descendants  of  the  old  English 
settlers,  who,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  constitute  the  Protes- 
tant interest  in  this  country ;  and  they  must  know  and  feel  that 
they  can  maintain  their  present  situation  only  by  a  close  adhe- 
rence to  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The  descendants  of  the  old  Irish, 
who  constitute  the  Catholic  interest  of  Ireland,  know  and  feel 
that  they  can  never  recover  the  situation  which  their  ancestors 
held  in  Ireland  but  by  separation  from  Great  6rit4iin,and  there- 
fore if  any  man  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  is  so  wild  as  t<j  hope 
that,  by  communicating  political  power  also  to  the  Catholics  of 
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Ireland,  they  are  to  be  conciliated  to  British  interests,  he  will  find 
himself  bitterly  mistaken.  Great  Britain  can  never  conciliate 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Irish  to  her  interests  upon  any  other 
terms  than  by  restoring  to  them  the  possessions  and  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  in  its  full  splendour  and  dominion.  Either  is 
impracticable ;  for  I  consider  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
in  any  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  as  much  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament,  as  a  repeal  of  the 
Great  Charter  or  a  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.' 

The  fever  of  democracy  is  now  spreading  far  and  wide. 
^  The  Puritans  of  the  North,  availing  themselves  of  the  example 
of  their  Catholic  brethren,  have  already  formed  a  provincial 
convention,  and  intend  to  form  a  general  national  convention 
•  •  •  in  order  to  force  a  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  now  constituted,  and  to  form  a  pure  democratic  representation 
of  the  people  without  distinction.  .  .  .  Public  and  private  credit 
has  been  blasted ;  trade  and  agriculture  are  at  a  stand ;  a  general 
despondency  and  alarm  pervade  the  country,  and  in  my  mind 
there  never  was  a  period  at  which  there  existed  more  serious 
cause  for  alarm.'  '  The  people  appear  to  have  been  seized  with 
a  general  infatuation,'  and  all  the  signs  which  Lord  Clarendon 
described  as  foreshadowing  in  England  the  convulsions  of  1641 
may  be  abundantly  descried.  If  they  are  not  checked,  ^  we  shall 
be  driven  to  sue  for  a  Union  with  the  Parliament  of  England,  as 
the  last  resource  for  the  preservation  of  Ireland,  and  the  misery 
is  that  every  step  which  we  advance  in  innovation,  as  it  increases 
the  necessity  for  a  Union,  will  increase  the  di£Sculties  in  ad- 
justing it/ 

The  reader  will  probably  wonder  how  an  orator  who  spoke 
in  such  a  strain  could  bring  himself  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
His  peroration,  however,  describes  his  position  with  clearness, 
frankness,  and  eloquence.  *  I  must  again,'  he  said,  ^  declare  that 
I  consider  the  Bill  to  be  a  most  indiscreet  and  precipitate  experi- 
ment. I  consider  it  to  be  in  principle  unwise  and  pernicious, 
and  even  if  it  were  unexceptionable  in  principle,  when  I  look 
back  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, in  my  opinion  by  assenting  to  it  we  shall  establish  a 
precedent  &tal  to  all  legitimate  authority.  But  however  deeply 
these  considerations  are  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I  will  not 
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divide  the  Hou&j  upon  the  question  of  committing  this  Bill, 
laecaiiso  after  what  has  passed  npon  the  snbject  in  Great  Britua 
and  Ireland,  I  '  ill  not  vow  be  responsible  for  the  immediate 
consequences  of  rejecting  altogether  the  wild  claims  which  have 
been  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics,  If  the 
measure  which  has  been  brougbt  forward  Bhall  prove  Buccessfnl 
in  uniting  men  of  all  religious  persuasions  in  sentiment,  in 
support  of  the  CoostitntioD,  it  is  fit  that  its  authors  and  pn^ 
moters  should  hav  ive  merit  resulting  from 

it.     If  on   the  contnuy  ic    i  a  source   of  new  diffi- 

culties and  ombariBsamenta  ii  jrnment  of  thie  conntiy, 

it  is  fit  that  they,  and  they  i  mid   be   responsible   for 

the  issue,' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  »ve  been  the  effect  upon 

the  Catholic  population  of  Ire  such  a  speech,  made  at 

Buch  a  moment,  by  one  of  the  mi  rfal  BSiA.  tmsted  membeis 

of  tho  Government  of  Ireland.  t  less  easy  to  understand 

how  inevitably  a  policy  of  conciliation  was  doomed  to  failure, 
while  a  statesman  of  such  a  temper  and  of  such  opinions  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  position  of 
Fitzgibbon,  though  always  considerable,  had  been  a  secondary  one. 
Ho  had  been  overshadowed  by  the  superior  eloquence  of  Flood 
and  Grattan,  and  among  the  other  speakers  there  appear  to  have 
been  several  who  were  considered  not  inferior  to  him  in  ability, 
and  who  had  greater  weight  both  with  the  House  and  with  the 
country.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  and  in  the  Privy 
Council,  he  appears  to  have  attained  an  influence  which  was 
little  less  than  despotic.  He  was  by  far  the  ablest  Irisliman  who 
bad  adopted,  without  restriction,  tho  doctrine  that  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature must  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  permanent  and 
unvarjing  subjection  to  the  English  Executive,  and  in  order  to 
secure  that  end,  there  was  no  measure,  either  of  force  or  of 
corruption,  from  which  he  would  recoil.  He  was  thoroughly 
trusted  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  he  was  the  favourite 
spokesman  of  powerful  family  interests  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  especially  of  the  Beresfords,  who  bad  gradu- 
ally acquired  so  many  posts  of  emolument  and  influence  that 
they  exercised  an  authority  almost  rivalling  that  of  Lord 
Shannon  in  the  former  generation.     The  position  of  Fitzgibbon 
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was  therefore  a  very  strong  one.  If  he  continned  to  be  Chan- 
cellor, though  violently  disapproving  on  a  capital  question  of 
the  policy  of  the  Grovemment,  this  seemed  less  anomalous  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  and  even  in  England  Camden  had 
lately  given  an  example,  though  a  less  flagrant  one,  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  extraordinary  arrogance  and  violence  which  he  habitu- 
ally displayed  was  noticed  by  almost  everyone  who  drew  his 
character — even  by  the  Archbishop  who  in  a  strain  of  the 
highest  eulogy  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  In  speaking  of  his 
Catholic  countrymen,  his  tone  was  utterly  unlike  that  of  Flood, 
Charlemont,  and  Foster,  who  were  equally  opposed  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  it  was  peculiarly  ungracious  in  the  son  of  one 
of  the  '  convert '  or  conforming  lawyers.  The  elder  Fitzgibbon 
had  been  an  able  and  successful  man.  He  was  related  to  Edmund 
Burke,  who  has  spoken  with  much  respect  of  his  ^firm  and 
manly  character ; '  ^  but  who  looked  with  dismay  and  dis- 
gust upon  the  career  of  his  more  eminent  son.  '  I  confess  I 
tremble  for  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor,'  he  wrote  to  Grattan, 
^  who  seems,  for  a  long  time  past,  desirous  of  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  whatever  discontents  may  arise  from  concessions  to 
the  Catholics,  when  things  are  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice  or, 
indeed,  between  two  precipices ;  he  appears  resolved  that  they 
shall  be  tumbled  headlong  down  one  of  them.*  *  '  A  papist,'  it  was 
very  happily  remarked, '  can  reason  as  well  as  a  Protestant,  and  he 
can  argue  with  infallible  conclusion  that  if  he  is,  of  necessity, 
dangerous  to  a  Protestant  Government,  a  Protestant  Grovemment 
can  by  no  possibility  be  salutary  to  him.' '  Grattan  never  appears 
to  have  estimated  Fitzgibbon  very  highly,  and  he  considered 
Foster  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  Catholics,  but  he  clearly 
recognised  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  speech  I  have 
quoted,  in  ^  diminishing  the  reconciliatory  effect '  of  the  Re- 
lief Bill,  and  '  informing  the  Catholics  that  though  the  Irish 
law  ceased  to  be  their  enemy,  the  Irish  Minister  continued 
to  be  so.'*  The  justice  of  this  criticism  is  self-evident,  but 
Westmorland,  whose  own  opinions  approximated  greatly  to 
those   of   Fitzgibbon,   looked  upon  him   with  unabated  con- 

■  Bnrke'f  Correipondenoei  iiL  436.  '  Barkers  Corre$p<mdenee,  iv.  73. 

<  Gxattan'f  Life,  iv.  114.  «  Ibid.  126. 
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fidenoe,  and  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of  the  warmeefe  eulogy  to 
England.* 

The  Belief  Bill,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  was  ameasiure  of  tte 
very  highest  impoitanoei  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistal^  tte 
satisfaction  which  it  gsTO  in  the  country,  Jnst  before  it  had 
passed  its  first  stage  in  the  committee,  Hobart  wroto  to  iBnglMi^ 
that  the  prospect  was  already  brightening.  ^The  dedantions 
of  the  Catholics  which  we  receive  from  all  qnarters  of  their 
gratitade  to  Gkyvemment  for  the  Bill  now  in  its  progress  had  so 
&r  operated  as  to  ndse  bank  stock  10  per  cent,  in  the  coarse  of 
last  week.'  *  The  North  was,  however,  still  foil  of  sedition,  and 
before  the  Catholic  Bill  had  passed,  the  great  French  War  had 
began.  An  Alien  Bill  gnaiding  against  the  danger  of  foreign 
emissaries,  a  severe  Bill  preventing  the  importation,  removal,  or 
possessionof  arms  or  ammunition  without  licence,  an  angmentfr- 
tion  of  the  military  establishment  from  16,000  to  20,000  meD, 
and  a  Bill  directing  the  enrolment  for  the  space  of  fonr  years  of 
a  militia  force  of  16,000  men,  raised,  according  to  the  English 
model,  by  conscription,  passed  speedily,  and  with  little  discos- 
sion.*  The  movement  for  forming  volunteer  corps  modelled 
after  those  of  France,  and  pervaded  by  a  strong  republican 
spirit,  was  successfully  met.  The  proclamation  against  the 
National  Guard  in  Dublin  was  extended  to  all  volunteer  meet- 
ings in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  nightly  drills,  the  collection  of  arms,  the  adoption  of 
seditious  emblems,  which  for  a  time  seriously  disquieted  the 
Grovemment,  gradually  ceased.  The  success  of  these  measures 
Westmorland  attributed  largely  to  the  cordial  support  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  unanimity  with  which  all  parties  in  it  reprobated 
*  levelling  and  French  principles.'  *  From  the  Militia  Act  great 
things  were  expected.  'I  look  upon  the  militia,'  wrote  the 
Chief  Secretary,  '  as  the  most  useful  measure  both  to  England 
and  Ireland  that  ever  has  been  adopted,  and  if  I  am  not  ex- 

^  *  I  cannot  do  foil  justice  to  his  dsion  may  in  great  degree  be  attii- 

condnct  during  the  present  sesBion.  buted  the  successful  stand  we  have 

Thinking    what    was    proposed    in-  made.*     Westmorland    to    Nepean, 

jurious  to  the  English  connection  in  March  21, 1793. 
the  first  instance,  he  acquiesced  in  '  Hobart  to  Nepean,  March  13, 

the  wishes  of  the  Government,  dis-  1793. 

countenanced  the  innumerable  cabals  *  33  George  III.  c.  1,  2,  16,  22. 

that  were  at  work,  encouraged  the  *  Westmorland  to  Dumlaa^  Mazcb 

timorous,  and  to  his  spirit  and  de-  29, 1793. 
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tremely  mistaken,  it  will  operate  effectaall j  to  the  suppression  of 
Yolonteering,  to  the  civilisation  of  the  people,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  means  wliich  the  agitators  of  the  country  have  re- 
peatedly availed  themselves  of  to  disturb  the  peace.  ...  I  am 
happy  to  add  that  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Ireland.' '^ 

The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  in  April 
1793,  and  in  the  same  month  the  Catholic  Convention  dissolved 
itself.  Before  doing  so  it  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the 
Catholics  ^ to  co-operate  in  all  loyal  and  constitutional  means' 
to  obtain  parliamentary  reform.  It  at  the  same  time  voted 
2,0001.  for  a  statue  of  the  King,  1,5002.  and  a  gold  medal  to 
Wolfe  Tone,  500Z.  to  Simon  Butler  for  his  *  Digest  of  the  Popery 
Laws,'  and  a  plate  of  the  value  of  100  guineas  to  each  of 
the  five  gentlemen  who  had  gone  to  England  to  present  the 
Catholic  petition  to  the  King.*  The  Catholic  prelates  in  their 
pastorals  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  Relief  Bill.  The 
United  Irishmen  on  their  side  issued  a  proclamation  warmly 
oongratnlating  the  Catholics  on  the  measure  for  their  relief, 
but  also  urging  in  passionate  strains  that  parliamentary  re- 
form was  the  first  of  needs.'  It  was  noticed  at  this  time,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  borough  owners  were  now  convinced 
that  a  serious  reform  in  Parliament  was  indispensable,  and  were 
quite  ready  to  concur  in  it.  It  was  admitted  by  the  most 
advanced  reformers,  that  nomination  boroughs  must  be  treated 
as  private  property,  and  that  compensation  money  should  be 
granted  to  the  patrons,^  but  subject  to  this  compensation  it 
seems  probable  that  with  Government  support  a  Reform  Bill 
might  have  been  carried  without  much  difficulty.  At  first  the 
language  of  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  subject  showed  some 
apprehension,  but  he  soon  fi)und  that  no  considerable  popular 


>  HobarttoN6peaii,Maichl9,1793. 

*  Compure  a  memorandum  sent 
from  Ireland  hf  the  Government, 
AprU  26,  1793 ;  McNevin's  Pieee$  qf 
Iriih  mttarvt  p.  69;  Wolfe  Tone, 
L  252^67. 

*  June  7, 1783. 

*  Thus  the  United  Irishmen,  in 
advocating  their  Reform  Bill  in  1793, 
wrote:  'We  believe  it  wiU  be  said 
that  oar  plaii«  however  Jnat,  is  im- 


practicable in  the  present  state  of 
the  coontry.  If  any  part  of  that  im- 
practicabiiitj  should  be  supposed  to 
result  from  the  interested  resistance 
of  borough  proprietors,  although  we 
never  will  consent  to  compromise  the 
public  right,  yet  we  for  our  parts 
might  not  hesitate  to  purchase  the 
public  peace  by  an  adequate  com- 
pensation.' liadden*8  United  Iriik' 
«u»fi»  i.  238. 
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movement  for  reform  was  for  the  present  to  be  feared.  Th* 
Catholic  Bill  had  satisfied  many  and  alarmrd  some,  and  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  North  made  one  class  of  mind 
recoil  from  all  change  aa  dangerous,  and  another  class  of  mind 
despise  all  moderate  and  legal  change  as  inadequate.  Addresses 
in  favour  of  reform  came  in  from  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  from 
some  of  the  northom  counties,  but  the  Catholics  notwithstiuid- 
ing  the  resolution  of  their  Convention  were  quiescent,  and  tJie 
constitutional  movement  in  the  North  had  perceptibly  abated.' 
Pousonby,  Conolly,  and  Grattan,  introduced  the  question  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Government  carried  vrithont 
difficulty  an  evasive  amendment  assorting  'that  under  the 
present  system  of  representation  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
the  trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  have  greatly 
increased,  and  that  if  any  plan  be  produced  likely  to  increase 
these  advantages  and  not  hazard  what  we  already  poBsesa,  it 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  most  Bsrioiis  oocsideTmion.'  * 

The  prosperity,  however,  to  which  the  Government  so  skQ- 
fnlly  appealed  was  now  for  a  time  very  seriously  impaired.  Con- 
tinent^ tronblee,  internal  disquietude,  and  acut«  oommercial 
depression  in  England,  had  con(ribnt«d  to  check  it,  at  the  very 
time  when  a  great  additional  expenditure  was  required  for  the 
war.  Up  to  the  spring  of  1792  the  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer  pronounced  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  have  been 
steadily  increasing,  but  after  this  date  trade  began  to  langaish, 
and  the  revenue  rapidly  declined.  In  a  single  half-year  it  was 
&aid  to  have  fallen  by  no  less  than  87,0001.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  annoanced  that  75O,0O0{.  mast  be  speedily 
added  to  the  ordinary  income,  and  much  more  was  certain  to 
follow.*  The  suffering  among  lot^  classes  of  workmen  was 
very  great,  and  political  agitators  were  manifestly  trading  on  it. 
The  warehouses  were  overstocked  with  cotton  goods  which  could 
not  be  sent  abroad,  and  failures  rapidly  multiplied.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  workmen  who  could  not  find  employment.  The 
worsted  weavers  of  Dublin  stated  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
that  in  two  months  the  value  of  woollen  yam  had  fallen  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  2,000  looms  which  in   1789   were 
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employed  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  were  not  now 
500.^  The  distress  was  so  great  that  an  Act  was  passed  au- 
thorising the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  advance  200,0002.  for  the 
support  of  commercial  credit.* 

The  Grovemment  had  for  some  time  perceived  that  in  order 
to  combat  successfully  the  levelling  spirit,  and  avoid  a  measure 
of  reform  which  might  seriously  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  some  'popular  basis'  by 
accepting  the  chief  measures  of  the  Whig  Club,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  retrenchment  strengthened  their  conviction.'  A  series 
of  measures  were  accordingly  now  carried  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  which  went  far  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  more 
moderate  reformers.  In  the  first  place,  the  pension  list  was  to 
be  gradually  reduced  to  80,0002.  a  year,  which  was  not  here- 
after to  be  exceeded,  and  no  single  pension  amounting  to  more 
than  1,200Z.  a  year  was  to  be  granted  except  to  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  or  on  an  address  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
It  was  computed  that  in  this  manner  a  saving  amounting  to 
SO,OOOZ.  a  year  would  be  ultimately  effected.  The  King  at  the 
same  time  surrendered  his  ancient  power  over  the  hereditary 
revenue,  and  a  fixed  civil  list,  which  was  not  to  exceed  145,0002., 
exclusive  of  the  pension  list,  was  granted  to  him.  It  was  part 
of  the  arrangement  that  an  Irish  board  of  treasury  was  to  be 
created,  wholly  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  this  neces- 
sarily involved  some  considerable  expense,  especially  as  two  vice- 
treasurers  living  in  England  had  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  their  offices;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  collection  of  the  Irish  revenue  would  be  materially  reduced, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  hereditary  revenue  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  for  the  first  time  brought  completely  under 
the  control  of  Parliament.^  This  measure  was  very  important, 
as  assimilating  the  Irish  Constitution  to  that  of  England,  though 
the  great  growth  of  the  national  expenditure  and  the  heavy 
burdens  which  Parliament  had  contrived  from  time  to  time 
to  throw  upon  the  hereditary  revenue,  had   long  since  put 

>  JParl.  Deb,  xiii.  449.  of  Bichmond,  and  intended  for  the 

*  33  Geo.  III.  0.  62.  pernsal  of  the  Bnglish  Cabinet,  March 

*  Westmorland  to  Dondas,  Jan.      23, 1793. 

16 ;  Hobart  to  Nepean,  Jan.  16,  1793.  *  33  Geo.  III.  o.  84 ;   Fdrl  Jkb. 

See,  too,  a  powerful  letter  written  bj      xiii.  431,  447,  448. 
CoDoUj  to  his  oonneotion,  the  Dnke 
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an  end  to  the  fear  that  the  King,  by  means  of  that  rerenae, 
might  be  able  permanently  to  dispense  with  a  Parliiunent  in 
Irelaad.' 

In  addition  to  this  great  measure,  the  Government  accepted 
with  little  mc  lification  the  Bill  which  Forbes  had  repeatedly 
brought  forwB  d,  for  incapacitating  most  pensioners  and  some 
placemen  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  No  person  who  held  any 
place  of  profit  created  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  who 


eiijriyed  a  pensi 
House  of  Cora 
eluded;  mombei 

England,  thoagh  they  migu 
■mifiKJonera  for  the  execution 
member  of  Parliament,  befon 
Bwear  that  he  did  not  hold, 
pension  or  office  which  incapai,i 


pleasure,  might  sit  in  the 
)g  functionaries  were  er- 

accepted  places  of  profit 
I  vacate  their  seats  as  in 
:ted ;  the  number  of  oom- 
3  was  limited,  and  every 

his  seat,  was  obli)^  to 
irectly  or  indirectly,  any 
im  from  sitting,* 


In  this  manner  some  of  the  great  ends  of  the  reforming 
party  in  Parliament  were  attained,  and  the  experiment,  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  could  be  seriously  improved,  and  the 
democratic  spirit  lu  the  country  to  any  considerable  degree 
satisfied,  by  secondary  measures  of  reform,  which  left  tlie  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  nomination  boroughs  nutouched, 
might  be  fairly  tried.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  one 
portion  of  this  Act  hud  effects  which  were  certainly  not  antici- 
pated by  those  independent  members  who  had  originally  advo- 
cated it.  In  a  Parliament  which  depended  mainly  on  popular 
election,  a  law  obliging  members  who  accepted  offices  under  the 
Crown  to  vacate  their  seats,  and  apjieal  to  their  constituents  for 


'  Tho  Sccretaiy  o£  St.ite  (H. 
Hutchinson)  Bald:  'The  nctl  lierodi- 
tary  revenuu  for  tlio  last  jpiir  emling 
MfLTch  25,  ITJ^,  VBt  ■275;\V2l.,  and 
tlie  gross  amount  761,G^7f.,  which 
w.'ks  reduced  to  so  e.ma.11  a,  sum  by 
cbnrRing  tlie  wliole  expense  of  ihc 
collection  and  managL-mcnt  of    t)ic 


fraud  to  lay  every  possible  chorjfe  o: 
this  fund,  and  with  thai  view  boun 
ties  and  premiums  Co  a  vciy  git'3 

which     had    reduced    its    ami  un[ 


cholc  r 


I   tills  I 


of   i 


to  be  considered 
an  cuuld  justify  it.  It  arosu 
!<t  from  Inyinif  tbo  additional 
on  lliuse  Gi]>Jirls  o(  luxation 
which  the  lieixiliiary  revenue 
It  aftcrwurds  Liuuue  a  pious 


thi,«  diM 


33  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  Acootxling 
to  the  Anlhologia  IlibemiiM  (ii. 
'i'i')  eleven  p(?n$ioners  and  live  ptaoe- 
men  in  the  cxisling  House  of  Com- 
for  the  future  ezcludetl 


byl 


:  Act. 
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re-electioii,  was  manifestly  a  gnarantee  of  public  liberty ;  but  in 
a  Parliament  consisting  mainly  of  nomination  boroaghs  at  the 
complete  disposal  of  the  Ministers,  its  effects  were  very  different. 
It  gave  the  Gk)yemment  facilities  for  vacating  seats,  replacing 
members,  and  changing  the  composition  of  the  House  without  a 
dissolution,  which  added  materially  to  their  power.  No  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  real  offices  and  mere  nominal  offices,  like 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  England,  and  there  were  four  such 
offices  in  Ireland,  with  salaries  of  thirty  shillings  attached  to 
them.  In  1789,  when  Forbes  first  brought  forward  a  measure 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Act  of  1793,  Buckingham  clearly 
perceived  the  advantages  he  might  derive  firom  it,  and  although 
it  limited  the  pension  list  to  80,0002.  a  year,  he  argued  that  it 
would  still  be  probably  for  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to 
accept  it.^  The  Bill  was  accordingly  in  that  year  suffered  to 
pass  the  Commons,  but  after  some*  hesitation  the  Government 
resolved  to  throw  it  out  in  the  Lords,  on  the  ground  that '  the 
violent  and  dangerous  combination  existing  against  Grovem- 
ment  [after  the  Regency  contest]  could  only  be  ultimately 
destroyed  by  a  considerable  increase  to  the  charge  in  the  civil 
pension  list,'  and  that  there  was  at  that  time  '  very  little  hoped 
of  uniting  to  a  systematic  support  those  whose  seats  depend  on 
popular  elections/'  Its  enactment,  however,  in  1793,  though 
it  in  some  slight  degree  purified  the  House  of  Commons  and 
held  out  a  prospect  of  considerable  future  improvement,  was  no 
real  sacrifice  of  Gknremment  influence,  and  the  power  it  gave  the 
Ministers  of  changing  the  borough  members  without  appealing 


■  He  writes :  '  A  principle  is  esta- 
blished by  this  BiU  entirely  noyel  in 
the  Statute-book,  thongh  often  at* 
tempted  by  different  (k)Yemments: 
I  mean  the  principle  of  yacating,  by 
pension  or  otherwise,  the  seats  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  need  not  explain  to  your  lordship 
the  manifest  advantage  of  such  a 
power  to  be  lodged  in  the  Crown. 
It  is  well  known  that  his  Majesty's 
service  has  often  suffered  materially 
tiom  the  want  of  it,  and  the  Opposi- 
tion have  always  been  particularly 
Jealous  on  this  subject;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  would 
not  have  passed  this  clause  had  they 
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clearly  seen  the  operation  of  it.' 
'The  King's  Government  will  be 
essentially  strengthened  by  it.'  Even 
the  portion  of  the  Bill  limiting  the 
civil  pension  list  to  80,000^.  a  year 
(exclusive  df  pensions  granted  to  the 
royal  family  or  on  parliamentary  ad- 
diess)  did  not  appear  to  Buckingham 
altogether  objectionable,  as  it  gave 
for  the  first  time  a  full  parliamentary 
recognition  to  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  grant,  without  any  parliamentary 
control,  pensions  to  that  amount. 
Buckingham  to  Sydney  (secret).  Mar. 
20, 1789. 

'  Ibid,  (most  secret)  BCarch  IK), 
1789. 


a  considerable  accession  of  poli 
where  the  whole  representati 
bands  of  two  or  three  great  fam: 
open.* 

Several  other  measDres  of  g 
this  remarkable  Beamon.  A&i 
had  long  laboured,  was  attainei 
LaDd  Act,  which  attconraged  tl 
(tfbanen  hind  that  Btillextsted  ii 
a  period  of  seven  years  from  tiieb 
^Nmding  to  Fox's  libel  Act,  pit 
might,  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  ( 
matter  at  isBue,  instead  of  bein 
pablicaticoi  and  of  meaning.*  1 
and  while  the  taxes  on  tlie  larger 
tion  which  had  been  made  by  Q 
received  the  special  approbation  c 
and  all  cottages  which  had  only 
not  greater  value  than  five  pounds 
He  right  of  Ireland  to  partidpa 
also  now  fnUy  acknowledged,  bn' 
to  rect^jiiiae  the  monopoly  of  the  '. 
the  charter  of  that  flnmnnTiTr  -i- 
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Testridaona,  remored  the  grierance  of  ezclnmoii,  of  vridcii  Irish 
Btatesmen  had  hitherto  complained.  The  East  India  Compaof 
Dndertook  that  a  ship  of  800  tooa  burden  ehonld  sail  annually 
from  Cork  to  India  for  the  pnrpoee  of  canying  Irish  goods.' 

Grattan  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  go  still  Either,  and 
to  place  the  whole  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland  on  a  basis  of  perfect  reciprocity.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  the  policy  of  Pitt  in  1785,  and  Grattan  again  declared 
his  foil  approval  of  that  policy  considered  aa  a  commercial 
airangement,  though  he  still  jnatified  bis  opposition  to  Orde's 
propositions  as  amended  in  England,  on  the  ground  that  they 
contained  provisions  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  constitn- 
tional  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  extremely 
impOTtant,  from  a  political  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
that  a  war  of  hostile  tariffs,  which  does  so  tnach  to  sonder 
fiiendly  nations  and  to  generate  political  animoeitiea,  ehoold  not 
arise.  In  the  North  there  was  still  some  clamour  for  protecting 
duties  gainst  England,  and  there  were  several  instances  in 
which  Irish  goods  were  not  admitted  into  Great  Britain  on  the 
same  terms  aa  English  goods  into  Ireland.  England  still  main- 
tained her  woollen  monopoly  by  imposing  a  prohibitory  duty  of 
21.  0«.  6cf.  per  yard  on  one  class  of  woollen  goods  imported  &om 
Ireland,  and  of  6s.  per  yard  on  another  class,  while  the  correepond- 
ing  duties  imposed  on  these  goods  when  imported  from  England 
into  Ireland  were  only  t^d.  and  1^  per  yard.  Irish  printed 
linens  were  sntiject  in  England  to  an  import  duty  of  sixty-five 
per  cent.,  while  the  corresponding  duty  in  Ireland  was  only  ten 
per  cent.  Cotton  goods  paid  an  import  duty  in  England  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  in  Ireland  of  only  ten  per  cent.*  Grattan  contended  that 
it  was  very  important  for  both  countries  that  all  these  inequali- 
ties should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  commercial  arrangements 
between  the  two  countries  should  be  definitely  and  finally  fixed. 
The  Irish  Government  rejected  his  proposal,  on  the  ground  of 
the  lateness  of  the  session  and  of  the  inexpediency  of  combining 
BO  large  a  question  with  the  question  of  the  East  India  trade ; 
but  it  appears  from  their  confidential  correspondence  that  they 
considered  it  eminently  wise,  and  that  they  would  have  had  no 
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difficulty  in  carrying  it  in  Ireland.  Hobart,  nft«r  describing 
tlio  success  of  the  East  India  Bill,  wrote  to  England,  '  The  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Parliament  upon  this  business,  I  hope,  will 
prove  to  yon  that  I  was  not  much  mistaken  when  I  nrged  tho 
expediency  of  treating  Ireland  with  liberality,  and  for  once  con- 
ferring a  favour  without  letting  it  appear  to  have  be«n  extorted. 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  settling  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  now.  I  believe,  in  all  the  most  difficult 
points  nearly  acc<  Id  be  a  singular  satisfaction 

to  my  mind,  to  be  Tecting  the  remainder.  .  .  . 

What  remains  is  o  place  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland   on   the  !reat    Britain    and    France. 

Mr,  Pitt  is  cert  s  difficulties  he  would  have 

to  encounter  in  3  have  very  few  here.     The 

principal  objectionp  to  arise  from  the  friends  to 

protecting  duties.  iving  stirred  the  qnestion, 

must  be  answerable  for  that  part  of  the  unpopularity  which 
might  attend  it,  and  we  should  have  the  credit  and  the  popu- 
larity which  might  generally  belong  to  the  measure.  ...  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  more  practicable  now  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  if  the  opportunity  is  lost  it  may  fail  for  ever.'  * 

One  other  important  measure  carried  in  the  session  of  1793 
remains  to  be  noticed.  The  well-known  Convention  Act  was 
levelled  against  the  habit  which  had  for  some  years  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  of  summoning  great  delegated  or  representative  assem- 
blies outside  Parliament,  which  assumed  to  represent  the  people 
or  some  large  section  of  them,  and  to  speak  in  their  name  and  with 
their  authority.  The  Catholic  Convention  had  been  dissolved,  but 
the  United  Irishmen  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  assembly  at 
Athlone.  All  snch  assemblies  were  by  the  new  Act  pronounced 
udawfnl,  though  the  full  right  of  subjects  to  petition  for  redress 
(tf  grievances  was  acknowledged.  The  Bill  took  its  rise  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Chancellor. 
In  the  Commons  it  was  resisted  by  Grattan,  who,  however, 
spoke,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  in  the  '  most  moderate 
manner,'  and  frankly  admitted  that  such  a  convention  as  that 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Athlone  was,  in  the  |H«sent  state  of 
Ireland,  very  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  withstood.  TTii^ 
>  Hobarl  to  Nepesn,  Jul;  IT,  1793. 
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objections  to  the  Bill  were  that  it  extended  beyond  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  that  it  was  a  declaratory  Bill  and  that  the  declara- 
tion of  law  which  it  contained  was  erroneous,  and  that  it  threw  a 
retrospective  censure  on  the  Catholic  Convention,  the  Volunteer 
Convention  of  Dungannon,  and  some  other  perfectly  legal 
assemblies.  The  Bill,  however,  was  carried  by  large  majorities, 
and  it  was  only  repealed  in  oar  own  day.^ 

The  session  of  1793  extended  to  the  middle  of  August,  and 
was  one  of  the  longest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  known  in  Ireland.  Whatever  divisions  there  may  have 
been  on  the  great  questions  of  internal  policy,  the  Grovemment 
at  least  could  complain  of  no  slackness  or  division  in  the  sup- 
port of  Imperial  policy,  and  the  French  party,  which  un- 
doubtedly existed  in  the  country,  found  no  countenance  or 
representative  among  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 

Only  a  single  discordant  note  on  foreign  politics  was  this 
session  heard  in  Parliament,  and  it  proceeded  from  a  young 
man  of  thirty  who  had  no  political  weight  or  ability,  though  the 
charm  of  his  character  and  the  deep  tragedy  of  his  early  death 
have  given  him  an  enduring  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  had,  through  the  influence  of  his  brother, 
been  elected  for  the  county  of  Kildare  during  his  absence,  and 
contrary  to  his  wish,  in  1790.  His  life  had  hitherto  been  purely 
military.  When  a  very  young  man,  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  close  of  the  American  War,  under  Lord  Bawdon, 
and  was  afterwards  for  some  time  quartered  in  British  America. 
His  artless  and  touching  correspondence  with  his  mother  has 
been  preserved,  and  it  enables  us  to  trace  very  clearly  the  out- 
lines of  his  character.  Warm-hearted,  tender,  pure-minded, 
and  social  to  an  unusual  degree,  he  endeared  himself  to  a  wide 
circle,  and  his  keen  devotion  to  his  profession  gave  promise  of 
a  disting^shed  military  career,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  serious 
or  well-reasoned  convictions,  and  he  had  all  the  temperament  of 
a  sentimentalist  and  an  enthusiast.  To  such  men  the  new 
lights  which  had  arisen  in  Frahce  were  as  fatally  attatK^ve  as 
the  candle  to  the  moth.    Already  in  Canada  the  philosophy  of 

>  83  Geo.  m.  a  29 ;  Pari  Deb,  xiii.  640-556 ;  Hobart  to  Nepean,  July  21, 
26, 1793. 
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RoDSsean  had  obtained  an  empire  over  his  mind,  and  on  hia 
return  to  Europe  he  planged  wj!d!y  into  rerolutionary  politics. 
In  the  autumn  of  1702  he  was  staying  at  Paris  with  Faioe,  and 
he  took  part  in  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the 
Republic  over  the  invaders,  at  which  toasts  were  drunt  to  the 
universal  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles  and  feudal  distinctions.  Such 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  English  officer  could  hardly  bo 
passed  over,  and  Lord  Edward  was  summarily  dismissed  from 
the  army.  In  Parliament  he  appears  to  have  been  a  silent 
member  till  an  adtlreas  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  moved, 
thaulcing  him  for  having  suppressed  the  National  Guard  which 
had  been  enrolled  in  imitation  of  the  French,  and  pledging  the 
House  to  concur  in  all  measures  that  were  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  sedition  and  disaffection.  Fitzgerald  starting 
from  his  seat  vehemently  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  address,  and  pronounced  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant  and  the 
tnajority  of  the  House  the  worst  subjects  the  King  had.  The 
House  was  cleared,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  followed  which  has 
not  been  reported.  Lord  Edward's  explanation  of  his  words 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  ananimoosly  voted  by  the 
House  '  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient.'  On  the  following  day 
some  kind  of  apology  was  at  last  extorted,  but  it  was  so  im- 
perfect that  a  large  minority  voted  against  receiving  it.'  The 
incident  would  be  hardly  worth  recording  bnt  for  the  subse- 
quent career  of  Lord  Edward,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  becanse 
he  alone  in  the  Irish  Parliament  represented  sentiments  wjiich 
were  spreading  widely  through  the  country. 

Bnrke  in  his  '  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Lsngrishe,'  which  was 
published  in  1792,  has  expressed  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  the  grave  difficulties  of  the  time,  the  Irish 
Bevolation  of  1782  had  hitherto  produced  no  inconvenience 
either  to  England  or  Ireland ;  and  he  attributed  this  fact  to  the 
admirable  temper  with  which  it  had  in  both  kingdoms  been 
conducted.  The  real  meaning  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  the  government  of  the  coimlTy 
was  essentially  in  the  hands  of  its  Protestant  landlords, 
qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  Executive  possessed  a  sofficient 
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namber  of  nomination  boronghs  to  exercise  a  constant  con- 
trolling influence  over  their  proceedings.  It  was  a  type  of 
government  that  grew  ont  of  political  ideas  and  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  society  that  have  irrevocably  passed,  and  these 
pages  will  famish  abmidant  evidence  of  the  many  forms  of 
corraption  and  abnse  that  attended  it.  The  belief,  however, 
that  the  owners  of  landed  property  are  the  natural  rulers  of  a 
countiy,  the  class  by  whom  its  government  is  likely  to  be  most 
safely,  most  efficiently,  and  most  jostly  carried  on,  waa  in  the 
eighteenth  century  scarcely  less  prevalent  in  England  than  in 
Ireland,  and  even  in  America  it  was  countenanced  by  no  less 
acot«  and  independent  a  writer  than  Franklia.>  Nor  can  it, 
I  think,  be  reasonably  disputed  that  the  Irish  Farliainent  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  century,  though  it  had  great  defects,  had 
also  conspicuous  merits.  Though  animated  by  a  strong  national 
spirit,  it  was  thoroughly  Ic^al  to  the  English  connection,  pre- 
pared to  make  great  sacrifices  in  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
extremely  anxious  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Legislature  in 
England.  With  two  exceptions,  of  which  the  importance  has 
been  enormously  exaggerated,  it  had  hitherto  done  so.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  had  undoubtedly  increased  under  its 
rule.  It  contained  many  men  who  would  have  done  honoor  to 
any  Legislature.  Its  more  important  debates  exhibited  a  singu- 
larly high  level  of  knowledge  and  ability.  Its  later  legislation, 
and  especially  the  system  of  taxation  it  established,  will  cert«dnly 
not  appear  illiberal,  intolerant,  or  oppressive,  when  compared 
wi^  the  contemporaiy  legislation  of  Europe ;  and  the  session 
of  1793  abundantly  shows  that  it  was  ready,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Government,  to  carry  great  measures  of  reform. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  but  an  incontestable  fact,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  French  War  there  was  far  more  unanimity 
in  supporting  the  Government  against  the  foreign  enemy  in  the 
Parliament  at  Dublin  than  in  the  Parliament  in  London.  But 
outside  the  Protestant  Parliament  the  state  of  filing  was  very 
different,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  was  very  alarming. 
Bomilly  had  noticed  in  the  previons  year  the  immense  impres- 
uon  which  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man '  was  making  in  Ireland,  and 
he  had  predicted  that  Ireluid  was  tiio  coontiy  in  which  the 
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was  occasioned  by  a  party  of  dragoons  who  attempted  to  cnt 
them  down.^ 

In  June  the  annual  synod  of  Ulster  met.  It  was  a  body 
consisting  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  North  and  the 
presbytery  of  Dublin,  together  with  a  lay  delegate  from  each 
parish.  Such  a  body  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  most 
faithful  representative  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ireland,  and  the  meeting  was  especially  interesting,  as  the 
Government  had  very  lately  augmented  the  Regium  Donum 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  hopes  of  influencing  and  attach- 
ing them.  The  synod  drew  up  a  very  loyal  address,  but  it  was 
a  significant  fact  that  it  took  the  occasion  to  express  its  dislike 
to  the  war,  and  also  its  satisfaction  at  the  admission  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution.' 

Indignation  at  the  war  was  at  this  time  the  dominant  sen- 
timent of  the  Bel&st  party.  Addresses  were  circulated  describ- 
ing it  as  a  war  for  the  persecution  of  principles,  and  calling  on 
the  people  to  meet  to  petition  for  peace,  and  to  inform  the  King 
that  their  real  sentiments  were  not  reflected  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament.  ^  What  is  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to 
us  ? '  they  asked  in  one  of  their  addresses.  ^  Why  should  we 
interfere  because  France,  like  Cromwell,  has  killed  a  guilty  king? 
Let  the  rich  who  want  war  pay  for  it.  The  people  are  starving. 
Trade  in  all  its  branches  is  paralysed.  Yet  Ireland  has  no  cause 
of  quarrel  with  France.'  The  proclamation  suppressing  the 
volunteers  produced  some  considerable  disturbances,  and  the 
balloting  for  the  militia  many  others.  In  almost  every  county- 
it  was  violently  resisted,  until  the  Government  wisely  resolved 
to  abandon  or  mitigate  the  system.  Voluntary  recruits  were 
largely  enlisted.  Substitutes  were  permitted  for  those  who 
were  balloted  for.  Country  gentlemen  subscribed  bounties  in 
order  to  induce  volunteers  to  come  forward,  and  some  provision 
was  made  for  the  families  of  militiamen.  By  these  means  the 
ranks  were  speedily  filled,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to 
suppress  them,  riots  and  conspiracies  were  multiplying.  The 
Government  letters  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1793  are  full 
of  accounts  of  secret  drillings;  of  attempts  to  form  national 

>  Grattan'8Zi/Sj,iv.l38j  McNevin,  •  McNevin's  Pieea  qf  Irish  JRt- 
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guards  in  different  toims  of  Ulster ;  of  the  concealment  of  guns, 
ammunition,  and  even  cannon;  of  midnight  partiea  sttackiog 
country  bousea  and  seizing  arms ;  of  tiie  nntiring  indostry  viith 
whicli  tho  levelling  principles  of  tUo  Revolution  were  proro- 
gated. Tbo  riots  of  the  Pecp-o'-Day-Boys  and  Defenders  rose 
and  fell,  but  they  bod  infected  many  connties,  and  secret  com- 
binations were  spreading  among  the  lowest  class,  to  resist  tlie 
payment  of  tithes  and  hearth  money,  and  sometimes  of  priests" 
dues,  and  of  rent.  Westmorland  and  Hobart  wTot«  that  an 
oath  '  to  be  true  to  the  Catholic  cause '  was  widely  taken  ;  that 
rude  proclamations  were  circulated  declaring  that  tho  people 
'must  have  land  at  ten  shillings  per  acre,  and  w-ill  have  no 
farmers  nor  great  men,  and  that  they  are  fifty  to  one  gientlc- 
man ; '  that  equality  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  property,  was 
expected ;  that  largo  numbers  of  pikes  were  manufactured, 
and  that  there  were  constant  mmours  of  an  impending  in- 
Burrection, 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the  letters  from  ibo 
Castle  were  somewhat  overcoloored.  Neither  WeBtmorlaod  nor 
Hobart  were  able  men ;  their  letters  show  some  traces  of  panic, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  men  who  had  long  been  endeavoni- 
ing  to  alarm  the  English  Ministry  in  order  to  check  the  reform- 
ing designs  of  Fitt  and  Dnndae.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
reasonable  donbt  that  their  information  was  substantially  coirect, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  conntiy  had  in  a  few  months 
greatly  deteriorated.  'The  pains  which  have  for  theeb  last 
eighteen  months  been  taken,'  writ«a  Hobart, '  to  persuade  the 
people  of  the  irresistible  force  of  numbers,  has  given  ihem  such 
an  idea  of  their  strength  that  until  they  are  actually  beaten  into 
adiSerent  opinion  they  will  never  be  quiet.  .  .  .  Amongst  other 
considerations,  relief  from  tithes,  rents,  and  taxes,  forms  no 
small  part  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  them ;  and  they 
are  taught  to  expect  the  assistance  of  the  I^%nch,  who,  they  are 
told,  will  participate  with  them  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
equality.  Whether  we  are  to  expect  a  rebellion  to  break  oat 
in  any  comer  of  the  kingdom  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture.' <  The  Jacobins  are  not  more  inimical  to  Great  Britain 
than  the  United  Irishmen  to  the  peace  of  this  country ;  indeed, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  connected  with  the  worst  men  in 
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France.'^  Although  the  Irish  Parliament  had  voted  military 
forces,  including  the  militia,  of  not  less  than  36,000  men,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  for  a  time  doubted  whether  any  more  troops 
could  be  safely  sent  out  of  Ireland.  ^  The  danger,'  he  said,  'to 
which  the  lives  as  well  as  property  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country  are  exposed  is  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  resisted.  In 
truth,  the  people  of  property  and  lower  order  here  are  as  distinct 
sects  as  the  Gentoos  and  Mahommedans.  The  lower  order  or  old 
Irish  consider  themselves  as  plundered  and  kept  out  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  English  settlers,  and  on  every  occasion  are  ready  for 
riot  and  revenge.'  * 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament  the  aspect  of 
affairs  appears  to  have  somewhat  improved.  In  August,  Hobart 
announced  that  the  country  had  quieted  greatly,  and  he  added 
his  hope  '  that  the  military  aid  ^e  are  to  give  you  will  have  the 
benefit  of  considerably  assisting  you  in  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  without  hazarding  the  peace  of  Ireland.'' 

The  elements  of  anarchy  and  sedition,  however,  were  mani- 
festly multiplying,  and  from  many  different  quarters  dark 
clouds  were  gathering  on  the  horizon.  The  French  Bevolutiony 
and  the  rapidly  growing  political  agitation  which  had  arisen, 
had  profoundly  altered  the  conditions  of  Irish  politics,  and  a 
great  war  had  immensely  added  both  to  their  difSculty  and  to 
their  danger.  I  propose  to  devote  the  last  volume  of  this  work 
to  a  history  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  of  the 
great  rebellion  which  it  encountered ;  and  of  the  Act  of  Unicm 
by  which  it  was  finally  destroyed. 

*  Hobart  to  Hamilton,  Jane  17 ;      24, 1793. 
to  Nepean,  July  21,  1793.  *  Hobart   to    Nepean,   Aug.    17, 

'  Westmorland  to  Dundas,  May      1793. 
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